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Abstract 


Grim Grimoires: Pragmatic Ritual in the Magic Tantras 
by 
Aaron Michael Ullrey 

Magic tantras, despite their ubiquity in South Asia, have been woefully ignored by 
Historians of Religions in South Asia. Magic operations or pragmatic rituals, as opposed 
to transcendental rituals, reveal the lives and anxieties of medieval South Asians. I 
identify three categories of rituals that constitute a typology of magic in the tantras: (1) 
six-results rituals (satkarman), (2) fantastic feats and enchanted items (Aautukakarman, 
indrajala), and (3) conjuring (vaksinisadhana). 1 focus primarily on the six-results in this 
dissertation: tranquilizing (sdanti), subjugation (vasikarana), immobilization 
(sthambhana), bewildering (mohana), dissension (vidvesana), eradication (uccdtana), 
attraction (akarsana), and murder (marana). No matter having six, nine, or ninety-nine 
constituents, these are called the six-results. Three scholars have written on the six 
results previously: Teun Goudriaan, Hans-Georg Tiirstig, and Gudrun Biihnemann, 
though only Biihnemann describes the six results without proposing a universal structure 
and system of magic throughout South Asia, a proposal that is ultimately non-existent. 

Magic existed prior to the tantras in the form of (1) aggressive lethal magic 
(abhicara); (2) ritual enhancements, often child-bearing (abhicdra); (3) conjuring 
dreadful female witches (Artyva, krtyabhicara); and (4) herbal magic pertaining to erotics 
and sorcery (mulakarman, ausadhi). I explore these techniques in the Atharvaveda, 


Manusmrti, Arthasastra, Kamasutra, and the Mahabharata. While the language and 
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many of the techniques found in these pre-medievel sources are echoed in the magic 
tantras, there is no coherent, unified ritual system that stretches from earlier ritual 
cultures into the magic tantras. 

I located a battery of six results rituals in the Uddisatantra edited and glossed by 
Tripathi that is reproduced in two other Uddisatantras; those other two are edited, 
glossed, and commented upon by Sivadatta and by Srivastava. I present each category as 
described by Tripatht, translating the full operation including mantras, ingredients, ritual 
actions, and results. I add to Triapthi's description any unique rituals from the other two 
tantras. I conclude each treatment of the six results rituals by presenting Srivastava's 
lively Hindi-language interpretations of these techniques in contemporary times. A full 
translation of Tripathi's Uddisatantra is appended to this dissertation. 

But magic was not unique to Saiva sources. Two circa tenth-century Digambara 
Jain tantras from Karnataka describe all the six results procedures, namely the 
Bhairavapadmavatikalpa and the Jvalamalinikalpa. The two Jain tantras represent a 
curious backwater of medieval Jain ritual culture in which pragmatic rituals for 
aggressive, martial, and even erotic ends are prescribed without concern for normative 
Jain ideology on non-violence and asceticism. Titular goddesses Padmavati and 
Jvalamalini are Jain deities suited for the agonistic, medieval world in which Saivas, 
Buddhists, and Jains competed to secure royal patronage and vied for popularity in 
contentious religious marketplaces. Presenting six results lore in these texts uncovers a 
Jain tradition of magic that has never been thoroughly studied and demonstrates 
contiguity with Saiva tantra traditions, especially Srividya. A full translation of the 


Bhairavpadmavatikalpa is appended to this dissertation. 
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Finally I depart from Saivism and Jainism and turn to the Buddhist 
Bhuitadamaratantra, whose main ritual concern is conjuring, the third constituent in my 
definition of magic. The tantra opens by describing Buddhist Vajradhara/Vajrapani 
dominating Mahesvara, forcing to Saiva god to convert to Buddhism and to support 
Buddhism, to support Buddhists, and to protect all those who practice the rituals in this 
text. After the conversion narrative, the text describes numerous sequences of goddess 
spirits who are dominated via spells, hand gestures, and ritual exertions. When 
presenting conjuring materials in this Buddhist text I note parallels deities and practices, 
especially yaksini spirits and yogini sadhana practices, that are found throughout the 
magic tantras. A partial critical edition of the Bhitadamaratantra created from Nepali 
manuscripts is appended to this dissertation; its contents are either translated or glossed in 


the body of this final chapter. 
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Introduction 


Unpacking The Title 


Data presented in this dissertation are found in what I call the “magic tantras’”’, 
grim grimoires circulating South Asia and beyond whose primary concern is collecting 
and presenting discrete magical operations as well as exploring ritual lore used to design, 
alter, and deploy such operations. The magic tantras emerged during the medieval era, 
though they continue to be reproduced and composed anew in contemporary times. I will 
describe the magic tantras in the Saiva Udd-corpus, also two Jain tantras and one 
Buddhist tantra. Other magic tantras include but are by no means limited to the 
Mantramahodadhi, Saradatilakatantra, Dattdtreyatantra, Satkarmmadipika, 


Damaratantra, Siddhandgarjunaaksaputam, Ascaryyayogamiiantra —, and the 


Kamaratnatantra. 


Historians of Religion in South Asia have consistently ignored these texts due to 
sloppy Sanskrit composition and organization, irregular yet highly technical vocabulary, 
slap-dash incorporation of vernacular language and content, and the pernicious bias 
against topics deemed “magic”, those practices deemed not “religion”; this bias is not 
limited to the study of religions in South Asia but is used to dismiss magic sources across 


disciplines. Magic tantras neither add to the development of elite translocal religions nor 


guide readers to sublime realizations of the world, self, and consciousness; the concerns 
of magic texts are not the concerns of the scholars who dismiss these texts. Magic texts 
and the operations in them describe authors' lived worlds, conceptions of the 
supernatural, relationships to the unseen beings who constantly exert influences, their 
social anxieties, needs for material goods, visions of the body, and those techniques to 
support to all-to-frail flesh. In the the world of magic individuals seek power and 
dominance over the world around them, in contrast to the world of transcendental rituals 
that advance gnostic revelation, attain heavens upon death, or progressively release the 
individual from the world of suffering in the finite. 

Tantras, the class of texts to which the magic tantras belong, are medieval hand- 
books primarily concerned with ritual (kalpas, as seen below, are also tantras); 
philosophy and theology are well represented in tantras, but these topics are surpassed in 
number and volume by such contents as worship rites, astrology, medicine, alchemy, 
varied yogas, and apotropaic techniques. Despite the common claims--both popular and 
by prior generations of scholars--that tantras consist of the most sophisticated mystical 
philosophy and techniques to realize these ideals, the vast manuscript archives contain 
tantras that are more ritual than gnostic centered, and most of those rituals may be 
deemed magic. Western descriptions that tantras and tantra are concerned with sacred 
sexuality may be discounted outright; sexual practices and yogic manipulation of the 
subtle body are present throughout the tantras, but these do not constitute a majority of 
topics. That tantras is considered heterodox religion is disproved by continuities with 


earlier orthodox texts--especially the Atharvaveda--and by continuities with 


2 


contemporary sources, from orthodox worship rites and liturgy to the varied contents in 
the Puranas. 

I am not concerned with an overarching definition of tantra per se. “What is 
tantra?” is as useful a question as “What is religion?” Just as defining “religion” proves 
unfruitful, so does defining “tantra”. Such exercises are useful in classrooms, but they 
rarely yield insight into the history of religions. Extracting an essential or even a 
polythetic definition of tantra, or religion for that matter, does little to explore the 
contents of texts.” The study of religions ideally seeks to make religion intelligible, but 
ever-circling, self-referential meditations on the definitions of abstract genre terms does 
little more than make the definitions more intelligible without insight into the sources at 
hand. The religion presented in this dissertation is the content of those texts studied, 
namely the tantras, specifically those tantras concerned with magic, the magic tantras. 
Tantras are the content of tantra; tantra is the contents of the tantra. 

To translate the term “tantra” as a scriptural category I use the English via French 


term “grimoire”, based on the word “grammar”: the French word grammaire is derived 


2 Douglas Brooks sets out a ten point polythetic model of tantra. I summarize the ten constituents of 
Brooks's polythetic definition. (1) Texts and traditions are extra-vedic. They are additional and esoteric, 
not part of conventional hindu canon. (2) Tantrism teaches specialized forms of yoga and spiritual 
discipline, such as Kundalini. (3) Tantrics are at once theists and philosophical monists. (4) Tantrism has 
elaborate speculations on the nature of sound and use of mantras to bring out soteriological and worldly 
aims. (5) In addition to mantras and physical forms of divinity, the tantrics use symbolic elements like 
yantras, mandalas, and cakras. (6) Tantrics, like other Hindus, place an extraordinary emphasis on the 
authority of the guru or teacher. (6) A Tantric spiritualist uses ritual and meditative practices entailing 
bipolor symbology, including conjugal union of god and goddess. However this does not differ from 
Puranic conceptions of the world and god. (8) Tantra is secret not just because it is restricted to the 
qualified, but it is secret because it is dangerous. (9) Tantrics use conventionally prohibited substances and 
activities in ritual. (10) Tantrism requires initiation in which criteria of castes and gender are not primary 
qualifications of the practitioner. Brooks, Douglas Renfrew. The Secret of the Three Cities: An 
Introduction to Hindu Sakta Tantrism. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1990. pp.55-72 The lists of 
ten well-developed constituents is remarkably similar to a list of tantra characteristics found in Agehananda 
Bharati. The Tantric Tradition. London: Rider, 1966. 


from Latin word grammatia. While the Oxford English Dictionary defines grimoire as “a 
magician's manual for invoking demons, etc.”, the word “etc.” does a lot of work. 
Contents of European grimoires are more varied than invoking demons and angels, 
though invocation is a key component to Western magic. Western grimoires' techniques 
include creating charms, designing and implementing spells and hexes, divination, 
dominating sexual will of another (i.e. love magic), and iatromathematics (i.e. medicine 
in relation to astrology). These grimoires' contents bear striking contiguity with magic 
rites in the Hellenistic world; I will write more about this below. I describe these tantras 
as “grim”? not due to a connotation of melancholic or gloomy but according to the 
denotation of “fierce, cruel, savage or harsh in disposition or action” that perfectly 


describes ritual contents and results for operations in the magic tantras. 


What is Magic? What Multiple Disciplines Contribute to Understanding Magic? 


The project to define magic and describe magic techniques, especially in contrast 
to religion, “organized religion’, is not isolated to the study of the History of Religions in 
South Asia. Anthropologists, classicists, and scholars of the History of Religions in the 
Hellenistic world have contributed to a lively debate on this topic over the last thirty 
years, and this debate has much to offer my discussion of magic in the tantras; magic has 
been woefully understudied in the History of Religions in South Asia. 


When I first began thinking about magic, especially magic in the Mahabharata,’ I 


3 Ullrey, A. Michael. The Power Before the Throne: The Position of the Purohita in Indian Literature. 
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often argued that magic dreamed the dreams of science before science could dream them. 
But magic and science are not on the same evolutional spectrum or trajectory of thought; 
nor should magic and science be considered inherently opposite. Jonathan Z. Smith 
argues that "employing an evolutionary hierarchy, the one ("magic") is encompassed by 
either one of its opposites ("religion" or "science"), with "magic" invariably labeled 
"older" and "religion" or "science" labeled "newer."* Operations from the magic tantras 
persist into the present times. At no point has science or religion replaced magic, and this 
can be readily observed in contemporary pandits vernacular-language interpretations of 
magic operations. Considering magic to be prior to science and religion has led to magic 
being considered lesser, or at least less worthy of study, than religion; this distinction, 
valuing religion and science over magic, has hobbled the study of not only a fascinating 
body of texts but a rich component to human lives. 

The term magic is not without difficulty, and scholars from a wide-range of 
disciplines have grappled with the term, but the term persists. Writing about Hellenistic 
magic, Meyer and Mirecki argue the designation 'magic' should be replaced with 'ritual 
power' to avoid the long-running conflict between magic and religion; magical texts are 
thereby texts of ritual power.’ I am reluctant to discard the terms 'magic' or 'sorcery' 
because these terms accurately describe the magic tantras--cook-books to literally and 


figuratively screw or kill your neighbor. I prefer to retain the term magic than to coin a 


University of California, Santa Barbara, 2006. 

4 Smith, Jonathan Z. “Trading Places.” Ancient Magic and Ritual Power. Ed. Marvin W Meyer and Paul 
Allan Mirecki. Boston: Brill Academic Publishers, 2001. pp. 13 

5 Meyer and Mirecki, Ancient Magic and Ritual Power, 1995,p. 2. Also, Meyer and Smith, Ancient 
Christian Magic, 2000, p. 1-6 


neologism or a clunky theoretically nuanced phrase. Magical beliefs were integrated into 
daily life. Hans Dieter Betz argues that "The religious beliefs and practices of most 
people were identical with some form or magic, and the neat distinctions we make today 
between approved and disapproved forms of religion--calling the former "religion" and 
"church" and the latter "magic" and cult"--did not exist in antiquity except among a few 


intellectuals."° 


Likewise, these distinctions did not exist in South Asia except among 
orthodox monks and persnickety Brahmins. 

Grappling for universal definitions of magic have provided little insight though 
much sound and fury. Substantive definitions of magic, according to Smith, "have 
proven empty in concrete instances and worthless when generalized to characterize entire 
peoples, whole systems of thought or world-views", and "within the academy, "magic" 
has been made to play the role of an evaluative rather than an interpretative term, and, as 
such, usually bears a negative value."’ The search for a universal theory of magic has 
been a failure as an interpretive category, but it has been implemented to marginalize 
contents of texts deemed magic and dismiss those practices and practitioners deemed 
magic. Hangovers from essentialist notions of religion and colonial diatribes against 
superstitions color the content presented and lock out attempts to interpret magic data. 

Hans Dieter Betz produced the landmark The Greek Magical Papyri in 
Translation, Including the Demotic Spells which has become one of the most important 


data sets for studying magic in the hellenistic world; Betz's interpretive work is some of 


6 Betz, Hans Dieter. The Greek Magical Papyri in Translation, Including the Demotic Spells. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1992. pp. xli 
7 Smith 2001: 1 


the most instructive I have encountered for interpreting magic tantras. Betz argues that 
definitions of religion contra magic are based less on scholarship than on cultural 
suppositions.* "Contrary to their claims, these theories about religion are not based on 
archaeological findings, anthropological evidence, or critical evaluation of texts but on 
preconceived ideas and speculations often indebted--unconsciously--to old myths and 
prejudices."” The old myths and prejudices that reject magic as a category and reject 
contents deemed magic are well represented in Durkheims' descriptions of magic and 
religion, a definition shaped by his over protestant viewpoint. 

Durkheim argues that "a religion is a unified system of beliefs and practices 
relative to sacred things, that is to say, things set apart and surrounded by prohibitions-- 
beliefs and practices that unite its adherents in a single moral community called a 
church’.'° On the other hand, “magic does not bind its followers to one another and unite 
them in a single group living the same life. A church of magic does not exist."'' Magic 
does not have a church, though it may have a group of sorcerers; it does not have 
congregants but clients. "Magic takes a kind of professional pleasure in profaning holy 
things; its rites are the mirror image of religious ceremonies."'? Magic uses some of the 
techniques found in sanctioned religion, but it uses them to manipulate God instead of 


praise him, to advance individual desires instead of fostering social cohesion, to 


8 Gregory Schopen makes a similar, and similarly devastating, argument regarding protestant suppositions 
in the study of Indian Buddhism. Schopen, Gregory. “Archaeology and Protestant Presuppositions in the 
Study of Indian Buddhism.” History of Religions 31.1 (1991): 1-23. 

9 Betz, Hans Dieter. The Greek Magical Papyri in Translation, Including the Demotic Spells. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1992. pp. 245 

10 Durkheim, Emile. The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life. New York: Free Press, 1965. pp. 46 

11 Durkheim 1965: 44 

12 Durkheim 1965: 42 


manipulate the forces of the universe instead of appreciating divine order. All said, 
religions view magic unfavorably, and religious organizations usually prohibit magic. 
This short description of magic and religion is ubiquitous, but Durkheim speaks more to 
the nature of religion than the nature of magic. Furthermore, Durkheim's concern is 
religion as a social movement concerning groups of people; magic operations, in fact, are 
consistently individual affairs or actions done by very small groups. Durkheim does not 
set forth a universal definition of magic but reifies his description of religion while 
dismissing magic. 

Definitions of magic aught to be made for each culture under inquiry. Magic is a 
useful “umbrella term”, a category used to connect similar practices in specific ritual 


cultures and to foster comparison to other ritual cultures. Hans Dieter Betz argues, 


...no definition of magic can be universally applicable because "magic" cannot 
and should not be construed as a properly scientific term. Its meaning changes as 
the context in which it is used changes. No single definition of magic can be 
absolute, since all definitions of magic are relative to the culture and sub-culture 
under discussion. Furthermore, it is my contention that we have been misled by 
our own cultural assumptions into making too strict a distinction between magic 
and religion in the Hellenistic world. As we shall see, in some places the 
distinction between magic and religion will depend purely on the social context." 


The distinction between magic and religion in the Hellenistic world'* hobbles 


interpretation of texts. Any universally applicable definition of magic will fail when 


13 Betz 1992:246 

14 Norman Brown argues that historically the occultism and sorcery has been described as the 'terror of 
magic’ in the fourth century. It is described as a decline of rationality and the traditional religions. In the 
4th cent. it is said be the result of the rise to power in the roman state of semi-christians "whose new faith 
in Christ was overshadowed by a superstitious fear of demons."Brown, Peter. "Sorcery, Demons, and the 
Rise of Christianity from Late Antiquity into the Middle Ages." in Witchcraft Confessions and Accusations. 
ed. Mary Douglas. New York: Tavistock 1970. pp.19 
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applied across cultures, but the term magic also fails when used within a single culture. 
Magic before the tantras and the operations found in the magic tantras have similar 
vocabulary and rituals structures, but the tantras establish vast categories and sub- 
categories for magic that are not found in early scriptures. Official or temple religion in 
South Asia uses many of the same techniques, though they are used differently (mantras, 


homa fire offerings, concoctions, and so forth). Smith continues Betz's argument. 


I see little merit in continuing the use of the substantive term "magic" in second- 
order, theoretical, academic discourse. We have better and more precise scholarly 
taxa for each of the phenomena commonly denotated by "magic" which, among 
other benefits, create more usefully categories for comparison. For any culture I 
am familiar with, we can trade places between the corpus of materials 
conventionally labeled "magical" and corpora designated by other generic terms 
(e.g. healing, divining, execrative) with no cognitive loss.’° 
I retain magic as an umbrella term to move across South Asian religions but also to 
suggest opportunities for comparison outside religion. That said, a rich body of 
vocabulary could trade place with “materials conventionally labeled magic” in South 
Asia. I will discuss many of these terms and their meaning in Sanskrit in the body of my 
text, but I will list English terms here: invocation, evocation, conjuring, healing, 
cosmetics, plastics, obstetrics, aggressive results (including pacification, eradication, 
immobilization, killing, and so forth), alchemy, fantastic feats, enchanted objects, and 
generating well-being. I use the phrase pragmatic ritual technologies to describe magic 


throughout this dissertation, and I will discuss this phrase in detail below. 


Tambiah describes the most sophisticated and instructive model of magic. 


15 Smith 2001: 16 


Magical operations usually combine and compound both verbal utterances and object 
manipulation; these are performative acts "by which a property is imperatively 
transferred to a recipient object or person on an analogical basis."'® Verbal acts and 
object manipulation along with symbolic actions describes the three main components of 
operations in the magic tantras, but the operations set forth in scriptures usually include 
declarations of results. Tambiah sets out a structure to magical actions: “most 'magical 
rites' (as indeed most rituals) combine word and deed and that the rite is devoted to an 
‘imperative transfer' of effects, which some might phrase as the 'telic' and others as the 
'‘jllocutionary' or 'performative' nature of the rite."'’ Magical operations are usually a 
combination of speech--mantras in the tantras--and ritual actions--ingredient 
combinations, offerings, application of concoctions, and so forth.'* 

These performative acts that manipulate and deploy persuasive analogies are 
creative, according to Tambiah, and they have positive results. Positive results include 
the individual making sense of himself in the world and also the ritual drama that acts out 
desires, giving voice to frustration and inertia and also expressing desires not easily 
described in common language or polite conversation. However, these operations’ 
persuasive validity is misjudged when they are subjected to scientific or empirical 


verification. Whether the results declared actually come about--i.e. whether they work-- 


16 Tambiah, Stanley Jeyaraja. Magic, Science, Religion, and the Scope of Rationality. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1995. pp.199 

17 Tambiah 1995: 219 

18 "The rite usually consists of a close interweaving of speech (in the form of utterances and spells) and 
action (consisting of the manipulation of objects). The utterance can be analyzed with respect to its 
‘predicative' and 'illocutionary' frames. In terms of predication and reference the words exploit analogical 
association, comparisons and transfers (through simile, metaphor, metonym etc.). The illocutionary force 
and power by which the deed is directed and enacted is achieved through use of words commanding, 
ordering, persuading and the like." (Tambiah 1995:222) 
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neither proves nor deny the operations' validity. In fact, following Austin's descriptions 
of different speech acts’’, “Analogical thought of Western science and of primitive ritual 
have different implications. Like 'illocutionary' and 'performative' acts ritual acts have 
consequences, effect changes, structure situations not in the idiom of 'Western science’ 
and 'rationality' but in terms of convention and normative judgment, and as solutions of 
existential problems and intellectual puzzles.””° It is the work of magic to solve 
existential problems and intellectual puzzles; this “work of magic” drives my inquiry into 
magic in this dissertation. Witnessed in the rituals are bold attempts of men to make 
sense of an oppressive world, to openly identify and declare afflicting forces and figures, 
and to manipulate the forces of the universe--the powers of gods, speech, plants and 
minerals, and dramatic ritual action--in order to resolve the conflicts under which he 


suffers. 


General Observations on the Nature of Magic Texts 


Identifying and interpreting magic texts in the Hellenistic world sheds light on the 
study of magic tantras in South Asia. A key text for the study of Hellenistic magic is 


Betz's magisterial The Greek Magical Papyri in Translation, Including the Demotic 


19 Following Austin. (1) Locutionary act: a sentence that is true or false in a referential sense. (2) 
Illocutionary act: an uttering that has a conventional force that does something. They are not subject to true 
or false, but are judges as happy/unhappy, valid/invalid, correct/defective. (3) Perlocutionary: "this refers to 
what we bring about or achieve by saying something"; it is the intended and unintended consequence of 
words spoken by the speaker. (Tambiah 1995:220-1) See also Austin, J. L. How to Do Things with Words. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1962. 

20 Tambiah 1995:224 
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Spells, a collection of short Geek sources and fragments on magic. Smith argues this text 
is not merely a collection of magic things, but it is "one of the largest collections of 
functioning ritual texts, largely in Greek, produced by ritual specialists that has survived 
from late antiquity".*' Whereas anthropologists such as Evans-Pritchard studying the 
Azande encounter sorcery in hazy accusations or as vague beliefs, the textualist and 
historian is awash in details for magic rites.*” Magic texts describe lore that may never be 
uncovered in conversation. However, magic texts sometimes present versions of rituals 
observed in practice, as I describe in my treatment of muder rituals below. But these 


supposedly secret magic texts are actually easily available and likely have always been 


easily available. Mathew Dickie notes that, 


Despite the pretensions of magicians to have access to arcane and secret 

knowledge, there was in fact nothing very arcane or secret about what they did. A 

good deal of magical lore circulated more or less surreptitiously in the form of 

magical handbooks and men and women will have known either from their own 

experience or at second-hand what went on in magical ceremony.” (2001:9) 
South Asian magicians and tantrikas may have modeled themselves on vidyddharas and 
siddhas, but they were common ritualists, often purohitas without a king. The rituals 
described in magic tantras were well known to folk, and sorcerers were readily available 
to take on clients. The ubiquity of such magic operations leads to simple descriptions 


when such operations are prohibited in legal texts and narratives. 


Greek magic rituals are secretive; many scholar have argued that is because there 


21 Smith 2001:21 
22 Brown 1970: 18 
23 Dickie, Matthew. Magic and Magicians in the Greco-Roman World. New York : Routledge, 2001. pp. 9 
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is shame and such shame indicated illicit activity. However, Christopher Faraone argues 
that "such secrecy is part of the traditional ritual procedure used in approaching the gods 
for help, while at the same time shielding a person's private affairs from the inquisitive 
eyes of his neighbors."™ The tantra sorcerer leaves the public space to perform his 
operations. While the desire for secrecy for neighbors may have been desired, drawing 
upon the ambivalent liminal spaces and quasi-demonic creatures found there was the 
most important reason for repairing to lonely places. Magic operations in Greece are 
performed in secret to avoid detection but also because such ritual actions and offerings 
were different from orthodox temple worship; such ingredients and actions were often 
prohibited and inherently impure. Graf argues that Greek magicians use odd ingredients, 
not the usual burnt offerings that are luxury goods or food stocks; they use salt and soil 
and wild ingredients. These ingredients designate the ritual to be outside of the ordinary 
human world, and "the magician no longer responds to attempts for human 
communication. The ritual moves him into a sphere removed from his fellow men, where 
he will converse with the divinity."*° He performs his ritual acts and communications 
outside orthoprax religious worlds. Secretive communications are ideal for both 
aggressive magical operations and conjuring in the tantras; wrathful mantras, rage-fueled 
chanting, unusual offerings, and odd ritual acts would have aroused suspicion and 


censure. 


24 Faraone, Christopher. “The Agonistic Context of Early Greek Binding Spells.” Magika Hiera Ancient 
Greek Magic and Religion. Ed. Christopher A Faraone and Dirk Obbink. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1997. pp. 17 

25 Graf, Fritz. “Prayer in Magic and Religious Ritual.” Magika Hiera Ancient Greek Magic and Religion. 
Ed. Christopher A Faraone and Dirk Obbink. New York: Oxford University Press, 1997. pp.196 
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Magic in the Tantras 


Magic operations in Western grimoires and ritual discourses in the Hellenistic 
world resonate with those found in the magic tantras, but this body of South Asian texts is 
not connected to those Hellenistic and European sources. Human projects to alter the 
external world and personal status via ritual methods appears universal. Ritual action and 
transactions with invisible entities to attain such ends is the perennial religion around the 
world, if any such perennial religion should exist. That said, this perennial religion is not 
connected, for many people can have the same idea without contact. Magic tantras and 
medieval European grimoires may act out primal, universal human desires, but neither 
the texts nor their techniques belong to public discourse; they are secret. Shrouded in 
mystery, using idiomatic language, the circulate quietly among mystics and scholastics. 

A study of grimoires in Europe is surely a disideratum, and a few scholars have begun the 
task.*° Just as the magic tantras have been neglected in the study of religion in South 
Asia, so to have been neglected Western grimoires in the study of western religion. 


Comparative study of contents will surely lead to a clearer understanding of Western and 


26 A somewhat comprehensive survey of these western texts is found in Davies, Owen. Grimoires: A 
History of Magic Books. Oxford; New York: Oxford University Press, 2009. Favre-Saada writes about 
witchcraft and sorcery accusations in rural France, but she finds no indication, despite claims by 
informants, of anyone having an actual grimoire. Favret-Saada, Jeanne. Deadly words: witchcraft in the 
bocage. Cambridge [England]: New York : Cambridge University Press, 1980. She notes that such 
grimoires as Le Petit Albert and The Grand Grimoire, known often by the title The Red Dragon, and the 
Grimiorium Verum are found in French Libraries. Today many of these texts, including the Lesser Key of 
Solomon, The Book of Abremelin (the Mage or the Jew), and the Seventh Book of Moses can be found in 
print and on-line with relative ease. 
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South Asian archives; comparison being that method of inquiry that illuminates varied 
items but does not force equivalence. 

Tantra is a mode of religiosity in Hinduism (Saivism, in particular), Buddhism, 
and Jainism that gains prominence in the medieval period; its concern is hyper-ritualism. 
Inherited components from Vedic text as well as legal, medical, and literary sources are 
combined and recast. Rituals are synthesized, systematized, and enhanced. And that 
process continues as innovative authors recast rituals. Ritual components are extracted 
and then rearranged, reinterpreted, reordered, expanded, and also contracted. Throughout 
this process, which never ends unless at canonical version of the text is ossified, authors 
hyper-ritualize texts by adding new old stuff(whether that content be extracted from an 
older text or is an innovation that is declared old), incorporating regional stuff (magical 
and medical traditions are readily incorporated by elites setting roots in new localities), 
and appropriating stuff from other tantras (tantra ritual culture readily zips together any 
content deemed useful, regardless the source).*’ Ritual components, be they spells and 
meters from the Atharvaveda or a combination of local herbs in a region new to the 
“Sanskrit-gaze”, are synthesized so thoroughly that their provenance become 
unrecognizable; the older and the newer appear in the same ritual present. 

So what is this magic, this pragmatic ritual technology, in the magic tantras? 
David Mandelbaum asserts a distinction between transcendental and pragmatic poles of 


religion: the transcendental aims to praise sublime beings, maintain the general prosperity 


27 The term “stuff” is appropriate here considering its early references to textile materials. So much of 
tantras--to echo popular etymology of the root Vtan meaning 'weaving'--combine and weave together 
disparate materials. When hyper-ritualizing the tantras combine the stuff, weave the contents. 
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of society, and strengthen the connection between man and the divine; on the other hand, 
the pragmatic pole cures the illness of a child, finds lost objects, ends crop blight, and 
murders one's neighbors.” All lived religious actions--those rituals performed “on the 
ground’’--may be pragmatic, for each piijd is sponsored by a cleint and is thereby 
performed for some real-world result such as to heal a sick child, guarantee a good 
harvest, or make sure a student achieves good marks on the exams. The difference 
between transcendental rituals performed to achieve pragmatic desires and pragmatic 
rituals is that pragmatic rituals declare this-worldly effects explicitly, but also the logic, 
ingredients, and syntax of the ritual follows the fulfillment of specific desires. A formal 
puja uses a transcendental script; it devotedly worships and makes offerings to a deity as 
prescribed in scriptures and traditions, and it begs the deities invoked for results. 
Pragmatic ritual explicitly acts out the desire, and proper ritual performance, not the 
grace of the deity placated, assures the result. The rhetoric of Veda sacrifice, samskara 
life-cycle rituals, generalized blessings of houses and cars, seek overall auspiciousness or 
“well-being” for sponsors; pragmatic rituals destroy a specific afflicting demon, bring 
about the dissolution of a single business deal, attract money and health of specified 
amounts and at specified times, create hatred or love between declared individuals, and 
enslave or murder declared victims. 

Deities invoked in pragmatic rituals are imminent, involved with this world; they 
are local geniuses, are considered belonging to or having dominion over a place or local 


pantheon, are in line with hoary spirit cults, or are associated with the apotheosized dead. 


28 Mandelbaum, David G. “Transcendental and Pragmatic Aspects of Religion.” American Anthropologist 
68.5 (1966): 1174-1191. 
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Even when deities named in pragmatic rites are high gods, their resultant activities and 
means for placation are notably low. Their domain is the mesocosm, not in 
undifferentiated forms, nor in ideal heavens above, nor in chthonic underworlds. As to 
whether these deities are compelled, as found in classic notions of theurgy, it is not clear; 
what is clear is that proper ritual performance--as opposed to the grace of god, personal 
sanctity, or spiritual charisma--causes the effects declared to come about. 

Not only are deities imminent but ritual techniques manipulate items gathered 
from this very world--some exotic and rare and others most-mundane--to cause explicit 
results in this world. Pragmatic operations are discrete. Rituals are performed by a single 
person for a singular result; usually the ritual actor himself receives the results, though 
actors may perform rites on behalf of a client-sponsor. 

The rites are concrete and the language is literal; ritual actions mirror the result 
declared. For instance, to kill a person the sorcerer pierces and burns an effigy of that 
person: the actions upon the simulacrum are delivered upon the person. In pragmatic 
ritual mantras, a victim is declared to be literally eradicated from his home, to hate his 
family, or to be ever-frozen, impotent, and unable to act. The target in a pragmatic spell 
is declared by name, and the ritual result in unambiguous. Ineffable mantras found in 
elite scriptures and practices are not found in the magic tantras. Neither results, nor 
methods, nor language are universalized. 

Magic operations may be divided into four components components: spells, 
combination of items and their application, ritual actions, and results. All these elements 


are not found in each operation, but in every operation some exertion or combination of 
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exertions above are prescribed and a result declared. Often these components are 


presented in the very order I list them above. 


Definition of Magic in the Magic Tantras 


I propose a definition of magic that defines the term by describing its constituents; 
this definition is not meant to describe all instances of rituals and ritual actions that might 
be designated magic, nor is it an overall analytical category to be applied universally to 
religion in South Asia or religion world-wide. No exact translation of the term 'magic' 
occurs in Sanskrit, with the possible exception of kdmya rituals in the 
nitya/naimittika/kamya distinction. As I stated above, magic interpreted in this 
dissertation is the magic described in the magic tantras, the contents of these texts. 

Magic prior to the tantras influences the magic in the magic tantras, but it is by no means 
identical or part of a perrenial magical tradition in South Asia. The three constituents for 
magic are (1) the six-results (satkarman), (2) fantastic feats and enchanted items 
(kautukakarman, indrajala), and (3) conjuring (vaksinisadhana). Note that the vaunted 
perfections (siddhi)--so common in other more systematic, philosophical, and elite 
tantras--are not found anywhere in the magic tantras. The terminology in my definition is 
extracted from section titles in manuscript colophons and found in chapter and section 
titles exerted by editors of modern, edited publications of the magic tantras. 


So what are these constituents of magic? The six results, whose constituents may 
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number from six to nine to ninety nine, include tranquilizing (santi), murder (marana), 
bewildering (mohana), eradication (uccatana), dissent (vidvesana), attraction (akarsana), 
and so forth. Fantastic feats include alchemy, erotic augmentation, revivifying the dead, 
and more. Enchanted items locate hidden treasure, enable the sorcerer to walk upon 
water, and may divine the future. Fantastic feats and enchanted items warrant a study to 
which they are the sole dedication. Conjuring calls forth deities or spirits, mostly 
female, who grant the petitioner wealth and powers. 

Regarding the six results (satkarman), I eschew the usual translation of karman as 
“action” and translate the term “result”; I also leave aside any philosophical or 
metaphysical readings of this term. 

The term karman in satkarman is closer to a phala. The actual ritual actions in the 
operation, what would be called a karman are more like a vrtti. Common actions in 
magic operations are combining (misrana), oblating (homa), spell repetition (japa), and 
so forth. Satkarman terminology are syntactically placed in the results position at the end 
of the verse, supporting my reading of satkarman as the “six results’, not the “six acts”. 
This idiomatic translation has bearing on the term satkarman and should not be applied to 
the term karman inside and outside the magic tantras; to wit, I often refer to the 
satkarman as the 'six-results rituals’. 

To my surprise, the term magic, especially “black magic” is common in emic, 
vernacular discourses throughout India, i.e. non-Sanskrit discourse. No exact translation 


of the term 'magic' occurs in Sanskrit,”’ but this term “magic”, especially “black magic”, 


29 The possible exception is kKamya rituals in the nitya/naimittika/kamya distinction 
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is used in vernacular, emic discourse.*° “What's that thing?” I say pointing to amulets and 
apotropaic effigies in Tamil Nadu. “What's this ritual?” I say pointing to an unexpected 
ritual in a Hindi text. “Black Magic” is usually the answer; from Kannada to Nepali, 
these English words are used to describe rituals consistent with the magic tantras; black 
magic is synonymous with the pejorative “tantramantra”.*' And while tantra-mantra may 
be pejorative and its practice reviled as superstitious or as dangerous, the practices 
continue. As long as such practices are not the work of bogus god-men, the practices are 
considered effective but ill-conceived. 

While I have encountered no practitioner willing to admit performing such rites in 
an unadulterated form, accusations still occur. Rituals are imagined in media. And 
nuanced readings of the six results are found in contemporary vernacular texts on magic 
and tantras. Magic practices may be pejorative, indicating practices of low-class or 
backward people according to South Asian elites, but it is considered a “real thing” that 
people actually do. Talking to non-elites reveals another discourse in which powerful 
sorcerers and sadhus use secret spells and rites to heal, exorcize, manipulate weather, and 


achieve worldly success for disciples. My research pals find my curiosity interesting, and 


30 Theoretically nuanced terms for “black magic” have been advanced by Historians of Religion and 
Anthropologists--including pragmatic rituals, rituals and words of power (Meyer and Smith 1994) or 
perlocutionary actions (Tambiah 1900)--but this evocative term “black magic” may be productively used 
without self-referential hand-wringing that muddies descriptive waters. Theorists claiming magic is not 
religion, such as Durkhiem did long ago, have little voice in the study of religion in South Asia today. 
Religion is broad enough a category to include religious rites that people call magic; delineating what is or 
is not religion should be relegated to the dust-heap of flawed and unproductive categories. 

31 Magic practices may be pejorative, indicating practices of low-class or backward people according to 
South Asian elites, but it is considered a “real thing” that people actually do. Surprisingly, my research 
pals, or “informants”, find my curiosity interesting, and while they do not themselves want to observe or 
partake in such practices, they cheerfully tell me wonderful tales and anecdotes. Such practices and text 
may have “bad juju’, but they are not discounted nor their existence denied. This contrasts the western 
study of such “low magic”. 
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while they do not themselves want to observe or partake in such practices, they cheerfully 
tell me wonderful tales and anecdotes. Such practices and texts may have “bad juju’, but 
they are not discounted nor their existence denied. 

Magic operations, pragmatic ritual techniques, suffuse the dissertation, though I 
focus mainly on the six-results and conjuring. A full study of fantastic feats and 
enchanted items is beyond the scope of this work, but I anticipate undertaking a study of 
such rites in and of themselves. The data are presented just as they appear in the texts, 
usually in the order they appear, including translations of all spells, ingredients, ritual 
actions, and results. I hope a faithful description of the rites in the magic tantras will 
inspire further interpretation of similar material throughout South Asia and will place the 


ritual discourse in the magic tantras in dialogue with magic found outside South Asia. 


Magic and Religion 


The term magic remains prickly in the history of religions; it was once discarded 
as a category, but now it is making a comeback. The term magic fosters dialogue across 
specializations and disciplines; while on one hand it inspires a exploitative thrill by virtue 
of being inherently interesting, it is also a cross-discipline and cross-subject term to 
which scholars readily state, “Oh yeah, I have stuff like this in some of my texts.” A 
universal definition of magic continues to be be debated, as does a definition of religion, 


and will likely never be adequately asserted, but the term magic proves valuable, as does 
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the debate on its definition. Labeling a topic magic used to remove a subject from the 
field of inquiry in Religious Studies--for Religious Studies has far too long been 
preoccupied with the history, context, and content of “official religions.”*” The study of 
magic now fosters exciting cross-discipline dialogue. While it has never been my desire 
to posit historical connections between South Asia and other parts of the world, I hope 
this dissertation will, by virtue of fully translating rituals and not merely the effects, open 
up comparative work and multi-disciplinary conversations inside and outside the study of 
South Asia, Asia, and the rest of the world, especially exciting is conversations with 
Anthropology and the Classics). 

Juxtaposing magic and religion has problems. "Such a juxtaposition tends to 
obscure the fact that magical ideas and practices pertain to areas outside of religion-- 
assuming, or course, that religion is defined in the narrower sense as the worship of deity 


and not in the wider sense as an attitude toward reality."* 


Magic operations are removed 
from usual locations of worship such as local or translocal temples, puja shrines 
ubiquitous in Hindu homes, or even small organically developed neighborhood shrines. 
Magic is performed in a different milieu that religion. Jonathan Smith, in fact, argues 
that he approaches magical texts in the Hellenistic world "from my long-standing 
preoccupation with themes related to place, especially the shift in the locus of religious 


experience and expression from a permanent sacred center, the archaic temple, to a place 


of temporary sacrality sanctified by a mobile religious specialist (in this case, the so- 


32 Primiano, Leonard Norman. “Vernacular Religion and the Search for Method in Religious Folklife.” 
Western Folklore 54.1 (1995): 37-56. pp.41 
33 Graf 1992:246 
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called "magician").”** 


Magic operations rarely designate a space, but when the space is 
designated the location is a lonely tree, a river bank, or a deserted temple. The magician 
sometimes purifies the space with preliminary rites, but most often this step is not 
described. The space where the operation occurs is a “temporary sacrality”, but that 
locality is always away from the world, away from the more populated spaces where 
religious practice is performed. Betz notes that magic and religion should not be split 
apart as completely different. "This examination, however, will show how in the Greek 
magical papyri and in the context of Greco-Egyptian syncretism the intricate 
relationships between magic and religion are played out."*° On this, acccording to Graf, 
"Religion and magic, at least with regard to prayer, are coterminus."*° Worshipful 
prayer and magical prayer are not completely different. Magic is said to compel, whereas 
worshipful religion is said to praise. The practitioner expresses desire to the invisible 
beings in both cases. In magic the sorcerer uses praise mantras, offerings, and rituals to 
coerce the invisible being, but are these not the same activities performed by worshippers 
in the temple? The magician uses different versions of religious practices that are 
adapted to his individual operation performed outside the community; doing so, he 
interacts more directly with the invisible being. He does not dominate and compels the 
entity, for failure is always possible, and his mantras use optative and imperatives to 
request the deity enact ritual results. The magician retreats to a secret place to perform 


highly nuanced mantras, offerings, and ritual actions, attempting, I would argue, to 


34 Smith 1995:21 
35 Betz 1992:247 


36 Graf 1991:194 
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seduce rather than compel the invisible entity to enact the results he desires or to arrive 


and grant him rewards for his practices. 


Summary of Contents 


Magic tantras are innovative but they are not unique; discourse on magic is found 
in earlier sources. In my first chapter, “Magic Prior to the Tantras”, I argue that four 
types of magical operation in earlier text sources foreshadow the contents of the magic 
tantras: (1) aggressive lethal magic (abhicara); (2) ritual enhancements, often child- 
bearing (abhicara); (3) conjuring dreadful female witches (Artya, krtyabhicara); and (4) 
herbal magic pertaining to erotics and sorcery (mulakarman, ausadhi). These 
classifications occur in texts starting in the late Vedic period and continuing into the early 
medieval period, namely the Atharvaveda, Manusmrti, Arthasastra, Kamasutra, and the 
Mahabharata. 

Conjuring, sorcery, and root-magic found in the Atharvaveda are not described 
directly, but remedial actions against these techniques are prescribed. Lethal operations 
require remediation, violent witches must be repelled and redirected, and vigilance 
against deployed hostile concoctions is constant. The earliest description of such dangers 
is the Atharvaveda; notably, when magic tantras declare provenance, their source is 
almost always the Atharvaveda. The Manusmrti describes prohibitions, penalties, and 


remediation for magic using the same language language as the Atharvaveda, namely 
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krtyabhicara, witch-sorcery. Commentaries on the Manusmrti, especially those 
composed in the medieval era, use the language of the six-results to describe effects of 
krtyabhicara found in the root text. Therefore, the magic tantra's vocabulary (1) 
pervaded ongoing magic discourse, and (2) medieval tantras declared contiguity with 
earlier descriptions of magic. The Arthasdastra describes brahmana purohitas using 
magic, again krtyabhicara, to aid kings in battle and maintain kingdoms; this source also 
describes erotic magic and demon-wrangling resembling lore found in the magic tantras. 
The Kamasitra describes erotic magic similar to the magic tantras, but the description of 
concoctions in the final chapter, which is delightfully translated by Doniger and Kakar as 
“Erotic Esoterica”, are so similar to erotic concoctions in the magic tantras that this 
section is likely a late addition borrowing directly from the magic tantras. While the 
Kamasitra declares erotic magic to be unsavory, the text prescribes erotic magic among 
married parties in order to inspire the affections of a partner or in relationships with 
courtesans. Finally, the Mahabharata connects sorcery to procreation, namely methods 
to insure conception and that the child conceived be a potent offspring. In this case, 
sorcery enlivens other techniques, such as augmenting mantras, to inspire the infertile or 
create an unworldly child not born of human womb. Magic in the Mahabharata is once 
again considered dangerous and unsavory. At the dawn of the tantras, a new-found, 
robust ritual system for magic emerges that uses the six results to categorize and organize 
operations that were previously only vaguely described, usually described only to be 
prohibited. These tantras' operations are fully-realized; they are rites ready to be 


performed; no longer are they hasty descriptions or mere prohibitions. Magic tantras 
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echo vocabulary and techniques from earlier eras; the texts do so to legitimate their 
contents not to extend a magic tradition found prior to the magic tantras. 

I am not the first writer to survey and interpret the six results rituals (satkarman). 
Chapter Two, “Prior studies of the Six Ritual Results” describes three scholars' work on 
the six results: Teun Goudriaan, Hans-Georg Tiirstig, and Gudrun Biihnemann. 
Goudriaan wrote the landmark study of the six results in his chapter titled “The Six Acts” 
found in Maya Divine and Human. Goudriaan creates a typology for studying the “six 
acts” primarily based on magic tantras found collected in the early twentieth-century 
compendium titled Jndrajalavidvasamgraha, though he also notes some parallels with 
select Buddhist and Jain tantras. Goudriaan's typology is correlated with a complicated 
set of classifications and tables regarding the results and techniques of the six acts. 
Following the limited perspective of most studies on magic, Goudriaan focuses almost 
entirely on results ignoring the techniques; telos is valued over procedure details, 
ingredients, mantra spells, and entities invoked. Goudriaan aims to uncover a universal 
science of magic, an underlying structure found in all six results scriptures; I argue this 
structure does not exist. Echoing Goudriaan and also writing in the late 1970s, Tiirstig 
asserts that aggressive magic in the tantras, including six-results rituals, are contiguous 
with a tradition of sorcery called abhicara originating in the Atharvaveda and extending 
into contemporary folk rites. Tiirstig's article on sorcery (abhicdra) juxtaposes word 
studies from Vedic sources--namely the terms ydatuvidya, krtya, miilakarman, and 
abhicara--with magic techniques from the late medievel Kalpacintamani and the 


Sdaradatilaka. Tiirstig's arguments and textual connections are thought-provoking, but his 
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data ultimately fail to prove tenuous and equivocal assertions. The Atharvaveda's 
sorcery (abhicara) is not identical to magic tantras' aggressive rituals, in general, or to 
murder rituals (marana), in particular. Influence on tantra discourse from earlier texts 
may exist, but there is no underground tradition of magic stretching from antiquity and 
manifesting itself in the morphology of magic discourse in the tantras. With 
characteristic sobriety and rigor, Biihnemann presents a systematic an structural treatment 
of the six-results rituals as found in the Saradatilakatantra, Biihnemann, in contrast to 
the prior scholars, does not posits a general science or universal structure to tantra magic, 
nor does she posit an uninterrupted tradition of magic from the hoary Vedic days. The 
clear translations she presents and tables she designs provide a helpful overview of the 
six ritual results from a single tantric source. 

Chapter Three, “An Introduction to the Six Results and the Udd-corpus”’, and 
Chapter Four, “The Six Results in Three Uddisatantras’, begin my intervention regarding 
magic in the tantras that extends to the end of this dissertation. I describe six results 
rituals in a set of texts I call Udd-corpus--an interrelated group of Saiva texts concerned 
with pragmatic rituals, consisting of the Uddisatantra, Uddamesvaratantra, 
Uddamaratantra and other*’--to establish the description of the six ritual results in one 
textual tradition though noting parallels outside the tradition; the six results at hand-- 


whether they number six, nine, or ninety nine they are still called the six results--are 


37 A similar, if not the same, body of texts is called the “Uddisa cluster” by Goudriaan (119). I have been 
using the Udd-corpus since the beginning of my doctoral research, though I must have read this term earlier 
in my career. I retain my own term, Udd-corpus, due to its familiarity to me, and others, and because it is 
shorter and more encompassing than Goudriaan's term, especially considering Uddam- is used as often or 
more of ten than Uddi-. Goudriaan, Teun, and Sanjukta Gupta. Hindu Tantric and Sakta Literature. 
Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1981. 
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tranquilizing (sdanti), subjugation (vasikarana), immobilization (stambhana), bewildering 
(mohana), dissension (vidvesana), eradication (uccdtana), attraction (akarsana), and 
murder (mdrana). I group the texts because they not only share the prefix 'Udd-', but they 
also contain nearly identical introductory verses and common ritual verses. The texts 
often reproduce the same verses to describe individual operations. A single Uddisatantra 
may contain contents found in Uddamesvaratantra and vice versa. Primarily, I describe 
rituals from three published versions of the Uddisatantra, that I will differentiate by the 
texts' editors names, but I also describe parallels to other Udd-corpus texts as well as Jain 
and Buddhist sources. Abandoning the pervasive scholarly bias toward telos, I translate 
operations in full, including spells, ingredients, methods, and results. 

I assert a distinction between encyclopedic and systematic categories of discourse 
on magic and ritual; this distinction applies to whole texts or portions of texts. 
Encyclopedic discourse presents discrete rituals, usually grouped by causing the same or 
similar results; the rituals are described in full without meta-discussion of method. 
Systematic discourse, in contrast, does not set out discrete rituals; it describes meta-ritual 
lore. Systematic verses often correlate variables with results; for example, the time for 
murder rituals is high-noon when the sun is most punishing or midnight when the night is 
most dark, but times for tranquilizing are always during the pleasant, early morning. 
Other meta-ritual lore includes, depending on the effect desired, the direction faced by the 
practitioner, shape of offering receptacles, materials for rosary beads, time of year, 
specific mantra seed syllables, position of targets' names in spells, and so forth. Other 


systematic discourse includes remediation of aggressive rituals and instructions for 
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further rites when initial effects are not achieved. In short, encyclopedic discourse 1s like 
a cook-book; systematic discourse is culinary theory. 

But what are these magic rituals? A six results ritual catalog is embedded in 
Tripathi's Uddisatantra, and this catalog reproduced in two other tantras. I describe six 
results constituents, eight in number, found in Tripathi and reproduced in Sivadatta and 
Srivastava's Uddisatantras: tranquilizing, subjugation, immobilization, bewildering, 
dissension, eradication, attraction, and murder. After describing general principles and 
etymology for these ritual results and their language, I describe Tripathi's treatment of 
each constituent, and then I present additional rituals not found in Tripathi that are 
presented in Sivadatta and Srivastava. Common rituals and contiguity of content 
demonstrate this is a single discourse. I conclude each six result description by 
summarizing Srivastava's lively Hindi language introductions to each ritual result; the 
pandit creatively describes the interpretation, categorization, and use of these medieval 
rituals in the modern world. A full translation of Tripatht's Uddisatantra is appended to 
this dissertation. However, magic and six results lore is not unique to the Udd-corpus or 
to even Saiva sources; I proceed to describe magic in two Jain tantras and one Buddhist 
tantra. 

Two circa tenth-century Digambara Jain tantras from Karnataka describe all the 
six results procedures, namely the Bhairavapadmavatikalpa and the Jvalamdlinikalpa. In 
Chapter Five, “Jvalamdlinikalpa and Bhairavapadmavatikalpa: Contexts”, I describe 
these two text, their respective framing ,and the milieu in which they were practiced. The 


two Jain tantras represent a curious backwater of medieval Jain ritual culture in which 
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pragmatic rituals for aggressive, martial, and even erotic ends are prescribed without 
concern for normative Jain ideology on non-violence and asceticism. Prior scholars 
advanced a number clerical institutions for practitioners of these tantras: yati, sripujya, 
bhattaraka; however, none of these institution's descriptions exactly correspond to the 
sorcerers described as more than laity but less than monks. Titular goddesses Padmavatt 
and Jvalamalini are Jain deities suited for the agonistic, medieval world in which Saivas, 
Buddhists, and Jains competed to secure royal patronage and vied for popularity in a 
contentious religious marketplace. Padmavati empowers an aggressive grimoire that sets 
out all manner of six results rites but also divinitory practices using sanguine ingredients 
and a long chapter on snake and snakebite lore. Jvalamalini occupies the central position 
in a range of aggressive mandalas used to effect six results lore but also to exorcise 
afflicting entities and establish dominion. The Bhairavapadmavatikalpa, in particular, 
gained notoriety throughout South Asia, and its manuscripts are regularly encountered in 
Central and West North India and in Southwestern India. Chapter Six, “Pragmatic 
Rituals in the Jvalamdalinikalpa and Bhairavapadmavatikalpa: Contents”, describes the 
six results rituals in the two Jain tantras. Presenting the six results lore uncovers a Jain 
tradition of magic that has never been thoroughly studied and demonstrates surprising 
contiguity with Saiva tantra traditions, especially Srividya. 

The final chapter, “Conjuring in the Ghost-Hooligan Grimoire 
(Bhiitadamaratantra)”, departs from Saivism and Jainism by turning to a Buddhist text 
but also by turns toward conjuring, the third constituent in my definition of magic. A 


Saiva Bhiitadamaratantra is readily available in a several published forms and 
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manuscripts for it abound, but the Saiva text is a later version. The earliest version of the 
Bhitadamaratantra is Buddhist, and it is found only in unpublished manuscripts from the 
Kathmandu valley; I present the Buddhist version in this dissertation. The 
Bhiutadamaratantra opens by describing Buddhist Vajradhara/Vajrapani dominating 
Maheévara, forcing the Saiva god to convert to Buddhism. Upon conversion, Mahegvara 
and his demon hordes vow to support Buddhism, to suppurt Buddhists, and to protect all 
those who practice the rituals in this text and to insure the efficacy of these rites. After 
the conversion narrative, the Bhutadamaratantra describes numerous sequences of 
goddess spirits who are dominated via spells, hand gestures, and ritual exertions. In the 
most common pattern, a practitioner goes to a lonely place, performs offerings 
accompanied by spell repetition, and then the invoked spirit appears; depending on the 
relationship that the practitioner assumes with her--be she mother, wife, or sister--she 
gives him specific material rewards. Results of conjuring that are based on the 
relationship with the evoked are found throughout the Udd-corpus, but this type of result 
likely originates in the Bhutadamaratantra considering the remarkable amount of 
retained Buddhist deities, Buddhist mantras, and Buddhist places of worship, such as 
invoking Vajrapani or performing ritual exertions in a Vajradhara temple. When 
presenting conjuring materials in this Buddhist text I note parallel deities and practices, 
especially yaksini spirit figures and yogini sadhana practices, found throughout the magic 


tantras. 
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Chapter One -- Magic Prior to the Tantras 


From its medieval outset, tantra magic consists of detailed ritual prescriptions in 
clear language, elaborate symptomatology of results, and continual innovation on ritual 
methodology, but magic is not unique to the magic tantras. Medieval tantra authors 
consistently declare tantra magic lore to be derived from the Atharvaveda. Arguing tantra 
is non-Vedic or even anti- Vedic has curried much favor and has been oft repeated by emic 
and etic authors, among sanskritic and non-sanskritic writers alike. The notion of non- 
Vedic or anti- Vedic, however, raises the question “which Veda?” While theurgy rites of 
the type common in the magic tantras are not attested in the Rgveda, tantra magic 


forerunners abound in the Atharavaveda, the Rgveda's ancillary. Such forerunners also 


populate a wide range of post Vedic Sanskrit sources.** 
As I argue throughout this dissertation, tantra magic has three constituents: (1) the 


six results (satkarman), (2) fantastic feats and enchanted items (kautuhalakarman, 


38 White concludes in “Netra Tantra at the Crossroads of the Demonological Cosmopolis”, “I think it is 
time to rectify an error for appreciation on the part of Hindu Tantra scholars who have followed 
tantrasdastra categories in drawing a sharp distinction between the Vedic and the Tantric in India. While 
such a distinction may hold for the Rg Veda, it certainly does not hold for the Atharva, and it should be 
recalled here that numerous source from the Manusmrti (2.32) to the Arthasastra (1.99; 4.3.11, 37, 40) and 
Kathasaritsagara (6.8.193b), define the royal purohita—who in addition to being a royal preceptor was 
also a master of magical warfare—as an expert schooled in the AV.” White, David Gordon. “Netra Tantra 
at the Crossroads of the Demonological Cosmopolis.” Journal of Hindu Studies 5.2 (2012): 165. I will 
translate below many of the verses White describes in his argument above. For a fuller description of the 
purohita in Sanskrit sources, especially the Mahabharata, see my MA thesis, Ullrey, A. Michael. The 
Power Before the Throne: The Position of the Purohita in Indian Literature. University of California, Santa 
Barbara, 2006. For the shift of purohita from royal preceptor versed in the AV to a rajaguru performing 
tantra rites from mantramarga (Sanderson 2004: 223). Sanderson, Alexis. “Religion and the State: Saiva 
Officiants in the Territory of the Brahminical Royal Chaplain.” Indo-Iranainan Journal 47 (2004): 229- 
400. 
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indrajala), and (3) conjuring deities, usually ambivalent demigoddesses, who grant 
wishes, wealth, and power (vaksinisaddhana). Magic prior to the tantras contains four 
categories that may resemble later magic but are independent of tantra magic: (1) 
aggressive lethal magic (abhicara); (2) ritual enhancements, often enhancing child- 
bearing (abhicdara); (3) conjuring dreadful female witches (Artya, krtyabhicara); and (4) 
herbal magic, often pertaining to erotics and sorcery (mulakarman, ausadhi).*® Magic 
before the tantras lacks the characteristic detail of that found in magic tantras: procedures 
are rarely described. Magic discourse usually describes counteracting sorcery, legal 
prohibitions, or ambivalent narrative devices: all three instances are described below. 
Sources for magic prior to the tantras are found in 1) the liturgical or Vedic sources, 2) 
prohibitions in legal and political texts, 3) and literary descriptions. I will describe magic 
(krtya, abhicara, and milakarana) in the Atharvaveda, Manusmrti, Kamasitra, 
Arthasastra, and Mahabharata; composition these texts dates span 1500 BCE to 200 CE. 
Pre-medieval sources do not contain the sophisticated tantra categories of results and 
ritual terminology. The historian of religions should not read medieval tantras onto 
earlier texts and should not attempt to uncover some non-existent proto-tantra magic or 
reconstructed ur-version of the six results when studying magic in sources composed 


prior to the tantras.*° 


39 Miulakarman is always some form of magic or iatromathematical techniques, but uses of krtya, 
abhicara, and krytabhicara vary upon context. Such Sanskrit terms refer to markedly different rituals; 
consequently, the terms repeat in the categories above. 

40 Commentaries on the Kamasutra and Manusmrti were composed medieval era, and, as such, the 
commentaries resemble magic tantras. Such commentaries are evocative and instructive but are not 
evidence that magic prior to the tantras is the same as or is a primitive form of the techniques found in 
magic tantras. Medieval commentators recognize similarities and force the reading of magic tantra 
backward onto earlier material, suggesting or overtly claiming that abhicara was identical to murderous 
sorcery (marana) or that Mahabharata characters used tantra spells. Emic and etic scholars reproducing 
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I limit my inquiry here to instances of sorcery (abhicara), conjuring (Artya), and 
root-magic (miilakarana). Abhicara from 'abhiNcar' means, literally, 'to go against’; the 
term comes to mean ‘attack’, 'to betray’, 'bewitch', and 'to use lethal sorcery’. Krtva, 
which I translate 'conjured witch’, is a feminine noun from the root Vkr and means a 
‘created woman’. A krtyd is a non-physical witch though her creation often involves 
crafting a physical effigy. Krtyds are hostile feminine beasts created via rituals and then 
sent to murder an enemy. The term krtyabhicara designates general hostile, murderous 
sorcery and conjuring, but it does not always involve krtyds. Mulakarana from the term 
'mulakarman' means 'root-work' and designates any herb, vegetal, and animal product 
concoctions used for medicinal or magical purposes; it is often synonymous with ausadhi 
or herbal healing concoctions. In the following texts, milakarana refers to magic uses of 
plants: concoctions are applied to a person, poison edibles, are made into ingredients 
offered into fire, or become iatromathematical medicine. Rituals and lore in question are 
pragmatic ritual techniques aiming to alter the physical world. An exhaustive study of 
techniques bearing the whiff of magic throughout Veda literature is beyond this study and 
risks the pitfalls of arguing early lore is the evolutionary predecessor to tantra magic and 
also risks the false assertion of a universal and unchanging magic tradition in earlier or 
vernacular traditions. 

Lethal rituals are labeled sorcery (abhicara) rather than murder (marana). 
Sorcery (abhicara) rituals are always lethal; lethal spells are sorcery. Because the term 


sorcery (abhicara) encompasses all aggressive magic, later authors claim the aggressive 


this error put the proverbial cart before the horse. This error will be critiqued often in succeeding chapters. 
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six results (satkarman) derived from sorcery (abhicdra); modern academics have 
repeated this late emic argument. Almost all the magic tantras state that they derive from 
the Atharvaveda, but very few rituals directly pull lore from the Atharvaveda. A vague 
proto-tantra religion or ritual system is not found in pre-medieval sources; however, pre- 
medieval lore is expanded in tantras, made more explicit and detailed. Tantra is an 
explosive diffusion of ritual technique, hyper-ritualized religion. Pre-medieval texts text 
do not set forth a practice-ready system of magic in the manner that the tantras present 
batteries of rituals in grimoire form. 

A common false argument is that pre-medieval magic and the magic tantras are 
both inspired by a universal folk magic substratum. Pre-medieval sources mention such 
magic but do not describe rituals in detail. Magic tantras incorporate vernacular materials 
whenever fit for the topic at hand. The six results belong to magic tantras and medieval 
era discourse, and when six results language is found in commentaries on pre-medieval 
texts, those commentators are usually writing during the medieval period or later in 
which six results tantra magic was common. Commentaries on the Manusmrti use 
vocabulary common to the six results, but these commentaries were written in the 
medieval era, not the Gupta era or earlier when such texts originate.*! The same applies 
to the Kamasutra. Its commentaries are not evidence of pre-medieval tantra magic, but 
the commentaries demonstrate medieval tantra magic was used in medieval discourse to 
interpret pre-medieval sources. 


My master's thesis, The Power Before the Throne: The Position of the Purohita in 


41 Ollivelle 2005:20-25. Manu, Patrick Olivelle, and Suman Olivelle. Manus code of law a critical 
edition and translation of the Manava-Dharmasastra. Oxford; New York: Oxford University Press, 2005. 
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Indian Literature, was my first inquiry into the world of magic in hoary India and 
Sanskrit literatue. The thesis explored varied roles of the purohita in Epic and Vedic 
Sanskrit sources, exploring purohitas' position as kingly adviser, political sorcerer, and 
royal cleric; to this end, I examined rituals of revivification (samjivanavidya, 
mrtasanjivanividya) performed by purohitas.” Two purohitas, one in the Mahabharata 
and the other in the Jaiminiva Brahmana, deploy revivification magic in a spectacular 
manner. The Mahabharata's “Adiparvan” tells the story of Kavya USanas, legendary 
purohita of the Asuras, rivals to the Devas, who used his revivification vidya to thrice 
resurrect his murdered disciple, Kaca. Kavya's revivification vidya is never described; 
neither mantra nor ritual details are set forth. Kavya USanas thrice walks out of his 
encampment, after his disciple is thrice missing and thrice murdered, and he whispers, 
“'Come here.’ I re-vivify you from death with these words.”*? The revived Kaca comes 
forth intact, whether previously he had been cut apart, burned up, or even digested! The 
charioteer Vrsa Janas in the Jaiminiva Brahmana uses a revivification vidya to spare a 
king from the sin and resulting curse of brahmana-slaying; ritual details are absent in this 
case as well. 

In the magic tantras, however, revivification mantras and rituals are common; they 
are usually found in the fantastic feats sections, often among the final techniques in the 


text. An example from Tripathi's Uddisatantra demonstrates the differences between 


42 See my MA thesis for details. Ullrey, A. Michael. The Power Before the Throne: The Position of the 
Purohita in Indian Literature. University of California, Santa Barbara, 2006. 

43 ayamehiti Sabdena mrtam samjivayamyaham // MBh 1.71.30 // Sukthankar, Vishnu S. The Adiparvan: 
Being the First Book of the Mahabharata, the Great Epic of India. Poona: Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Inst., 1933. 
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Epic magic and tantra magic.“ 


Place a /inga at the base of an Amkola tree and worship it. [Place an unfired,] new 
pot there by the /iviga and worship it. Wind a single thread (siitrenaikena) around 
the tree, the /iiga, and the pitcher. A group of four practitioners should perform 
obligatory prostration in sequence. Then for two and two days [each sadhaka] 
should worship using the Aghora-mantra [as written above]. (2.100) The wise 
one should gather up fully matured fruits along with flowers and such. Having 
cooked the fruits, he should gather them and fill up the jar described above.” 
(2.99-101) 


[The practitioner] performs obligatory worship of the jar [offering] sandal, 
flowers, and unbroken grains. He should remove the chaff from the seeds, and 
then rub [the seeds] on the mouth [of the jar]. The mouth [of the jar] is covered 
with a large plate (brhanam vrttam) smeared with various auspicious [worship 
substances]. Then it is smeared all over with dirt gathered from the hand of a 
potter. Seeds are then fashioned [into garlands] which are strung about the top of 
the pot.*° (2.102-4) 


When it is dry, a copper pot is put on top and another pot is put underneath. 
Having put this in a fire stoked with oil, he should acquire and save [the cooked 
remnants and oil]. A half mdsa-size portion (masarddham) of that oil [collected 
above] and another half portion of sesame oil; when cooled, that [oil] is applied to 
acorpse. Then [the dead person] will immediately return to life or go favorably to 
the land of Yama. Those killed by snakes or disease and the like will surely return 
to life.*’ (2.105-7) 


44 Tripathi Syamasundaralila. Uddisatantra. Kalyana Maharastra: Gangavisnu Srikrsnadasa, 1965. See 
the chapter below on six results in the Udd-corpus for a full treatment of this magic tantra. 

45 limgamamkolavrksadhah sthapayitva prapiijayet /navam ghatam ca tatraiva pijayellimgasannidhau / 
vrksam lingam ghatam caiva siitrenaikena vestayet // 2. 99 // caturbhih sadhakairnityam pranipatya 
kramena tu / evam dvidvidinam kuryadaghorena samarcayet // 2.100 // puspadipalapakamtam sadhanam 
karayed budhah / phalani pakvanyadaya purvoktam pirayedghatam // 2.101 // 

46 tadghatam pijayennityam gamdhapuspaksatadibhih / tusavarjam tatah kuryabbijanam 
gharsayenmukham // 2.102 // tanmukhe brhanam vrttam kificikincitpralepayet / visttrnamukhabhagantah 
kumbhakarakarodbhavam // 2.103 // mrttikam lepayettatra tani bijani ropayet / kumdalyakarayogena 
yatnadirdhvamukhani vai // 2.104 // 

47 suskam tam tamrapatrordhvam bhamdam deyamabhomukham / atape dharayettailam grahayettam ca 
raksayet // 2.105 // masarddham caiva tattailam masarddham tilatailakam / tasya devam 
mrtasyaitatsamyak tasya sitena tu // 2.106 // tatksandjjivayetsatvam gato vapi yamalayam / 
rogadisarpadimrta punarjjivanti niscitam // 2.107 // 


at 


The ritual above is labeled a vidya for revivifying the dead (atha mrtasanjivanividya). 
Epic and Brahmana narratives also use the vocabulary of revivifying; before Epic and 
Brahmsna literature, abhicara ritual is solely lethal; it does not return life to the dead. The 
re-vivifying tantra magic ritual above is extensive, though it is not completely clear. By 
contrast, in magic tantras ritual process details are elucidated; revivifying operations 
(samjivana) are neither undisclosed ritual procedures, acts of personal power, or 
undeclared mantra-songs. The tantra mantra for this vidya, appended to Tripatht's verse 
above, is unmistakably medieval, eschewing Vedic conventions and vocabulary but 
retaining Vedic deities: “Om! Reverence to all the forms of Rudra! To the Not 
Terrifying! To the Terrifying! To the More Terrible than the Terrifying! To all of them, 


ys” Earlier revivification 


[including] Sarva [the vicious archer with his partner Bhava 
vidyds may have been sung, but they are not recorded in the text; likewise, revivification 
rituals may have been performed, but they are not described. The Uddisatantra ritual and 
its spell cannot be read back upon earlier literature, but the magic tantras clearly sought to 
resonate and condense earlier instances of similar magic by using Vedic deities and 
claiming Vedic origins. The example above illustrates the flaws of reading tantra 


backward onto earlier sources. But how do earlier sources describe magic? What is 


magic prior to the tantras? 


48 From the Uddisatantra, following 2.107: "om aghorebhyo ‘tha ghorebhyo ghoraghoratarebhyah / 
sarvebhyah sarvasarvebhyo namaste astu rudrariipebhyah /" Below Sarva and Bhava are seen to be 
common deities for counter-sorcery. These independent deities were later identified with Siva to the point 
that they become names or epithets for Siva. 
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Abhicara in the Atharvaveda 


According to the Atharvaveda, abhicara is magical and deadly: the term literally 


means ‘a hostile attack’. It must be thwarted, warded-off, or counter-acted. Abhicara 
removes life-winds; it murders victims. Atharvaveda hymn 8.2 wards off deadly magic 
(abhicara) via a ritual that prolongs life, insuring a lifespan of 100 autumns.*° "Let that 
[life prolonging ritual] protect you from sorcery [cast by both] kinsmen and friends 
( 'bhycaratsabandhubhyah). May you be immortal and imperishable. May the life- 
breaths not abandon your body."*! (8.2.26) Life reducing afflictions include dangers 
from supernatural beasts; seizure demons and various beasts are "smitten, as if into 
darkness" (8.2.12). Likewise, abhicara must be turned away, or it will destroy the 
health of a man and the well-being of his domain. Atharvaveda 11.1.20 prescribes a rice 
offering to Aditi, the Great Woman (mahaina) to be approached and worshiped; this 
offering casts off curses and sorcery. 

Approach that Great Woman, divine retinue (devata), and cattle (pasu). Go before 


her! Accordingly, may no curse (sapatha) nor sorcery (abhicara) afflict you. You 
should rule your own domain (Asetra) free from [all afflictions] (anamiva). 


49 Kausikasitra 1.47 details a complicated and obscure abhicara ritual containing many of elements from 
the AV root text and is similar to murderous magic in the magic tantras. Especially relevant in this ancillary 
to the AV is the so-called ‘hawk ritual' and use of deadly animal products such as lizards and snakes. 
Bloomfield, Maurice. “The Kaucika-Sttra of the Atharva-Veda.” Journal of the American Oriental Society 
14 (1890): 1-424. 

50 The primary source text for the Atharvaveda in this dissertation is Roth, Rudolf von, and William 
Dwight Whitney. Atharvavedasamhita. Atharva Veda Sanhita. Minchen: Dimmler, 1966. 

51 Here, abhicara is cast by kinsmen and friends, by those known to the victim. Commentaries on the 
Manusmrti argue that the illegality of magic is lessened when used against family members. I will return to 
this exception later. pari tva patu samanebhyo ‘bhycaratsabandhubhyah / amamrirbhavamrto ‘tijivo ma te 
hasisurasava Sariram // 8.2.26// From TITUS online version: pdri tvd patu samanéb'yo 'biicarat 
saband'ub'yah / dmamrir b'avamfto 'tijivé ma te hasisur asavah Sdriram //26// This has the better reading 
abhicarat. 
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(1.1.22)? 


Abhicara is likened to a curse. By means offerings to Aditi, abhicara is turned away, and 
a man will maintain his domain free from curses and afflictions. 

The offering removes abhicara already afflicting a victim; however, prophylactic 
rituals prevent abhicara taking hold. A key prophylactic is the varana amulet. Varana is 
a general term for an amulet, but it also denotes actions of 'covering up’, 'enveloping’, or 
‘protecting’ the amulet bearer. The following varana description decries abhicara twice, 
but abhicara is ambiguous, referring to sorcery or general physical attack by enemies. 
The varana amulet is the amulet that the Devas use to repel attacks and sorcery from the 
Rivals (asura). 

Let that amulet be [placed] before you [upon your breast]. Smash them! 

Slaughter them! Hold them in place! The Devas perpetually ward off the 

sorcery/attacks (abhydcara) from the Asuras via this amulet (varana).* (10.3.2) 
The amulet bearer becomes like the Devas warding off enemy attack, but it also prevents 
enemies' hostile movements and destroys violent rivals. The mythological pedigree 
enhances the power and effectiveness of the aforementioned amulet. The varana also 
suppresses abhicara, whether cast by an enemy or the result of the calamitous goddess 


Nairrti's attentions. 


52 abhyavartasva pasubhih mahainam prayannenam devatabhih /ma tva prapacchapatho mabhicarah sve 
ksetre anamiva vi raja // 11.1.22 // 

53 prainam chrnihi pra mrna rabhasva maniste astu puraeta purastat / avarayanta varanena deva 
abhyacaramasuranam svah svah // 10.3.2 // 
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This varana [amulet] will suppress [those dangers that may afflict] you: the 
dangers (bhaya) from sorcery (abhicardd) and the calamitous goddess (nirrtya) 
[also] the murderous advances of death, most cruel.** (10.3.7) 
Sorcery, forces of chaos, and the continual threat of death are repelled by the "covering 
amulet". Gods and men, hereby, are protected from dangers seen and unseen. 
Atharvaveda hymn 19.9 grants prosperity by invoking all manner of Vedic gods, 
but it also banishes dangers. Abhicara is grouped with ill portents, unfavorable 
astrological events, conjured witches, and aggressive magic techniques, including 
burying aggressive fetishes. 
Remove [the danger from] heavenly bodies called meteors [falling from] the stars! 
Tranquilize (samu) for us acts of sorcery (abhicara). Pacify conjured witches 
(krtya)! Tranquilize for us deadly charms buried in the ground (nikhata valagah)! 
Tranquilize inauspicious celestial signs that may afflict our domain (u/ka 
desopasargah)!* (19.9.9) 
The list demonstrates a qualitative similarity of sorcery to myriad dangers: meteors 
falling from the sky are marvelous, inauspicious portents (adbhuta); deadly fetish spells 
secreted in homes and fields destroy a victim; and deadly conjured witches ever circulate. 


The world is under siege by natural and supernatural threats; aggressive magic is just as 


sure as portents and inauspicious astrological conjunctions. 


Krtyas and Krtyabhicara in the Atharvaveda 


54 aratyastva nirrtya abhicaradatho bhayat /mrtyorojiyaso vadhadvarano varayisyate // 10.3.7 // 
55 naksatramulkabhihitam samastu nah sam no 'bhicarah samu Santu krtyah / sam no nikhata valagah 
samulka desopasargah samu no bhavantu // 19.9.9 // 


Al 


Prior to the tantras, 'sorcery' (abhicara) is often combined with 'conjuring witches' 
(krtyd, krtyakrt),° making the rich compound krtyabhicara, ‘sorcery and/with 
conjuring’.*’ The Atharvaveda describes rituals and hymns to counteract witches (krtyd)** 
who are created by "sorcerers possessing potent magic (vidvala abhicarinah)." (AV 
10.1.5) Counteracting kytyds does not destroy them but reverses their trajectory; counter- 


acted, they are sent to attack their creators.” The Atharvaveda does not describe actual 


56 White describes a group of afflicting entities that include Artyas in the Netratantra (NT). The NT and 
Ksemaraja's commentary are not applicable to the Atharvaveda description of krtyas. White connects, via 
the NT and commentary, a group of entities including Artya, kahkorda, and vetala. NT 18.1a-4a reads in 
White's translation “...the things relating to krtyas and kharkhodas that are used by others are destroyed 
[through techniques of counter-sorcery. A krtya@ is a female zombie (veralz) that has penetrated into the 
corpses of women for the destruction of enemies.” Ksemaraja argues that a Artyd is a female zombie and a 
kharkhoda is a magic devise. “What he does no clarify is whether a female zombie is an injurious device 
capable of acting autonomously, or rather an animated tool or device created in order to be ‘hurled by 
other'.” (White 2012:156-7) Ksemaraja uses the language of the six results in his commentary, see below. 
As stated above, medieval commentaries should not be sued to interpret pre-tantra magic. White translates 
Ksemaraja, “spells ... by means of which [1] the practitioners gain mastery; [2] krtva-kharkhoda-type 
objects and so forth, which are hurled by others, are destroyed; and by means of which [3] practitioners 
repeatedly slay evildoers by using a counter-device (pratyangira).” Furthermore, examples throughout this 
chapter demonstrate a Artya is both an autonomous creature who is propelled by the will of the conjurer and 
is also a device conjured to attack enemies. 

57 Abhicara in the tantras, synonymous with marana, stands alone, as does krtva and krtyakrt. I have yet 
to encounter krtyabhicara as a single term in the magic tantras. The meaning of the early krtvabhicara is 
dependent upon designating the compound a dvandva or tatpurusa compound. 

58 Krtyas may resemble vetali or the Tibetan animated corpses (ro /angs), but these are not equivalent. See 
further Buddhist descriptions of krtya in White 2012:158-160. White connects vetalt, krtya, and ro langs— 
arguing that krtya is gshed byed and veta/i corresponds to ro langs. (2012:159) White is citing Schopen in 
Dietz (1997:85-6). Dietz, S. “The Meaning of Krtya-Kakhorda-Mantra-Vetada".” Dharmadita : Mélanges 
Offerts Au Vénérable Thich Huyén-Vi a L’occasion de Son Soixante-Dixiéme Anniversaire. Ed. Bhikkhu 
Tampalawela Dhammaratana and Bhikkhu Pasadika. Paris: Editions You-Feng, 1997. 86-94. The specifics 
and links warrant further comparative philological study of Tibetan and Sanskrit sources. A fascinating 
tibetological study of these vampire/zombies may be found in Wylie, Turrell. “Ro - Langs: The Tibetan 
Zombie.” History of Religions 4.1 (1964): 69-80. White's writing in note 19 above, though fascinating, 
should not be applied to the Atharvaveda's krtyas, for White's focus is medieval, Indo-Persian sources. 

59 White summarizes Bahulkar. Consecrated amulets “are praised as ‘heroes' (viras) against krtyas (AV 
8.5.1). One of the terms employed in the AV (8.1,4) for such a counter-device was pratisara, ‘which 
literally means 'that which turns back, reverts' (Bahulkar 2004:15).” (2010:163) I have not consulted 
Bahulkar nor the AV verses in question, but this affirms the importance of trajectory in casting and 
countering Artyds. Bahulkar, S.S. “The Apocyphal (?) Hymn to Prayangira in the Paippalada Tradition.” 
The Vedas : Texts, Language & Ritual : Proceedings of the Third International Vedic Workshop, Leiden 
2002. Ed. Arlo Griffiths and Jan E.M. Houben. Vol. 20. Groningen: Egbert Forsten, 2004. Print. Groningen 
Oriental Studies. 
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rituals for creating krtyds, though counteracting and destroying them are described in 
detail, but later tantras explicitly describe rites for creating and manipulating them. The 
description of krtyds below is extracted from anti-krtya ritual hymns. 

The defensive counter-Aytya hymn found in Atharvaveda 10.1°! displays a 
remarkable amount of witch-lore: witches are (1) created by people, (2) destroy 
prosperity and progeny, (3) are female, (4) are associated with waters, (5) fear being cut 
apart, i.e being unmade, (6) are not destroyed but re-routed by counter-magic, and (7) are 
always in motion, propelled by the desire of the one who aimed her, like a guided missile. 

She whom the expert [sorcerers] have made by hand, well-formed, like a bride at 

a wedding ceremony: let her go far away, we banish her. (1) 


She is all-around well-formed by the conjurer (Artydkrta), and she has a head, 
nose, and ears. Let her go far away, we banish her. (2) 


[Whether] made by a sudra, a baron, a woman, or a brahmana: may [the witch] 
return to her maker, just like a a bride rejected (anutta) by her husband goes back 
to her relations (bandhu).” (10.1.1-3) 


60 The Phetkarinitantra variously describes witchcraft-conjuring (1.3), names krtyas among many 
obstructors (10.72), and regularly describes goddesses, especially Kali, as krtyas or krtya-like. This tantra 
is found in Kaviraj, Gopinatha. Nirvanatantra, Todalatantra, Kamadhenutantra, Fetkarinitantra [= 
Phetkarinitantra], JiGnasamkalinitantra & Devikalottaragama with Commentary of Sri Niranjana Siddha. 
Varanasi: Sampurnanand Sanskrit University, 1992. 

61 “In fact according to an apocryphal tradition from Gujarat, AV 10.1 was itself called the 
Pratyangirasiukta “(Bahulkar 2004, 21 ctd. in White 2012:163). This 'apocryphal tradition' is exciting, for, 
all of AV 10.1 is about repelling krtyas. And the angiras brahmanas were thought to be those brahmanas 
best suited for magic and sorcery. Pratyangira could therefore mean the spells to counteract angiras 
brahmanas' krtya attacks! 

62 yam kalpayanti vahatau badhimiva visvarupam hastakrtam cikitsavah / saradetvapa nudama enam // 
1// sirsanvatt nasvati karnini krtyakrta sambhrta visvartipa / saradetvapa nudama enam // 2 // sudrakrta 
rajakrta strikrta brahmabhih krta / jaya patya nutteva kartaram bandhvrchatu // 3 // 10.1.1-3 // Bahulakr 
translates: “She whom the wise ones fashion out, as a bride at a wedding, the multiform (Artya), fashioned 
by hand, shall go to a distance: we drive her away. The krtyd that has been brought forward by the 
fashioner of the Artya, that is endowed with head, endowed with now, endowed with ear, and multiform, 
shall go to a distance; The (kytya) [sic] that has been prepared by a Sidra, prepared by a king, prepared by a 
woman, prepared by Brahmanas, as a wife rejected by her husband, shall recoil upon her fabricator and his 
kin!” (Bahulkar 2004: 15-16 ctd. In White 2012 (162-3). The krtyas have multiple, fashioned forms and can 
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A witch (krtyda) is created by witch-maker (krtyakrta), a conjurer. Who are these 
conjurers? The witch-maker may originate from any caste or sex, but usual suspects are 
(1) low-caste folk who deploy vernacular folk magic; (2) kings who hire sorcerers to 
make witches; (3) women who cast magic from inner malice such as the evil eye®; or (4) 
active secret hostile female magic such as poisoning food with enchanted menstrual 
blood;™ and (5) brahmanas who deploy magic lore and whose very voices are weapons.” 
The conjured witch, as opposed to a human witch, has a non-corporeal body, but that 
body has human features. Her creation and deployment are compared to a bride prepared 
for a wedding ceremony: victims are “hitched” to the witch. Removing a witch banishes 
her like a rejected bride. A rejected bride returns to her natal clan; she is not usually 


killed. Similarly, the witch is sent back to her creator, to her origin, to her family. 


be manipulated into other times of forms, but the translation of krtva@ as “multiform” is not supported by the 
text. 

63 For the evil eye (drstipata) in the Netratantra see White 2014:146-7. Pocock describes the inadvertent 
evil eye arising from envy in Gujarati culture, ““A woman was once feeding her child and looked at it with 
great affection. Her mother-in-law, fearing for the child, suddenly directed the young woman’s attention to 
the stone flour-mill, which immediately broke in half. Here there is no question of envy, but of permanent 
evil eye unconsciously exercised. Envy enters only when we realize that it was the mother-in-law who 
spread the story through the village!” (27-8). Pocock, David Francis. Mind, Body, and Wealth; a Study of 
Belief and Practice in an Indian Village. Totowa, N.J.: Rowman and Littlefield, 1973. Supernatural, yet 
still human, witches called bokshi are thought to cast the accursed evil eye in Newar culture.““The survey 
revealed that whereas the bio-physical was considered the main cause of illness, the bokshi came a close 
second, with spirits only in fourth place, only after planetary causes.” The bokshi want to harm the victim 
but not always kill them. Usually they give the evil eye, but they also cast spells on food or any item they 
wish to spoil. They attack at night, and they suck blood, leaving a bruise or a tooth mark on their victims. 
(51) Dietrich, Angela. Tantric Healing in the Kathmandu Valley: A Comparative Study of Hindu and 
Buddhist Spiritual Healing Traditions in Urban Nepalese Society. Delhi: Book Faith India, 1998. 

64 In the Carakasamhita 23.23, in the so-called Chikitsasthanam, describes women afflicting men by 
placing sweat, menstrual blood, or various filth from their limbs (svedarajonadnangajanmalan) into food or 
beverage (gardan) for the purpose of their own welfare (saubhagyartham). The term saubhagyartham 
means to create erotic subjugation in the Kamasutra, The ritual techniques from the Carakasamhita 
pervade magic tantras, especially regarding erotic magic. Caraka et al. Caraka-samhita. Varanasi: 
Caukhambha Pablisarsa, 2002. 

65See Manusmrti 11.33. 
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A witch is turned away by herbal or medicinal offerings, i.e. ausadhi and 
milakarana. “By means of vegetal magic (ausadhi), I ruin all witches, whether they are 
conjured against a field, cattle, or men.”” (10.1.4) Ausadhi foreshadows extensive 
concoction lore in tantra magic. Throughout the six ritual results concoctions are 
prepared, applied, burnt, or ingested to effect magic results; these are sometimes in 
tandem with hymns and spells and sometimes created and applied mechanically without 
ritual accompaniment. 

Witches target a man's well-being: his field, his cows, his progeny, and his body. 
Without vegetal and dairy offering, without children and a wife, without a healthy body, a 
man cannot fulfill his sacrificial duties.” 

May harm be done to the one who does harm, the curse turned upon the curse- 

maker. We cast her right back, that she may kill the conjurer. (5) 

Our commissioned sorcerer (purohita), an Angirasa [brahmana], opposes [the 

hostile forces.] Conjured witches are opposed [by him]. Slay these witch- 


makers! (6) 


He that said to you, "Be gone! [Go] against the stream, against the bank!" O 
Witch, do not return against him! Relinquish us, the innocent. (7) 


He that put together your limbs, like a craftsman dutifully [builds] a chariot, go to 
him, that is [your] path, even though that man is unknown to you. (8) 


Those who made you and directed you, they are sorcerers possessing potent magic 


66 anayahamosadhya sarvah krtya adiidusam / yam ksetre cakruryam gosu yam va te purusesu // 10.1.4 // 
67 Jan Heesterman locates the "goods of life" as the aim and materials for Vedic sacrifice. Heesterman 
argues that the goods of life are the food to be sacrificed, distributed, and consumed in the communal meals 
within Vedic sacrifice (10). Elsewhere, Heesterman connects this sacrifice to primitive killing that is later 
domesticated into the goods of life to be offered in sacrifice. (30-33) Heesterman, J.C. The Broken World 
of Sacrifice: An Essay in Ancient Indian Ritual. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1993. Regardless, 
the targets of a Artva are elements needed to sacrifice; without sacrifice the Vedic man cannot maintain the 
universe nor attain heaven. 
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(vidvala abhicarinah). This is a beneficent [ritual]. It counteracts witches. It 

sends them away (prativarman). With this [ritual magic] we bathe you. (10.1.5- 

9) 

The witch turned back against her creator is like a curse sent back upon one who utters 
maledictions. An Angirasa Brahmana purohita--the type of brahmana purohita 
recommended for kings--is the one who best opposes the the witches. 

After the witch is opposed, sent away, cast backward against the stream or 
trajectory, 1.e. toward the afflicted person, she may still return again, even attacking the 
purohita who had banished her. Sorcerers send witches back and forth. (10.1.7) Every 
witch returned may be sent back against the original victim who has repelled her; they 
‘boomerang Aytya."® Should a krtya banished not find her original creator or most recent 
director, then she could return to any link in the chain of trajectory, even if the conjurer is 
unknown. (10.1.8) 

Who creates witches? They are sorcerers (abhicarin). They craft the witch like a 
craftsman makes a chariot. Curiously, the krtyd may not know her maker; she knows 


only her trajectory. But the witch is not inherently malicious, her projected direction 


68 aghamastvaghakrte sapathah sapathiyate / pratyakpratiprahinmo yatha krtyakrtam hanat // 5 // 
praticina angiraso 'dhyakso nah purohitah / praticth krtya akrtyamunkrtyadkrto jahi // 6 //yastvovaca 
parehiti pratikilamudapyam / tam krtye 'bhinavartasva masmanicho anagasah // 7 // yaste pariumsi 
samdadhau rathasyeva rbhurdhiya /tam gaccha tatra te 'yanamajnataste 'yam janah // 8 // ye tva 
krtvalebhire vidvala abhicarinah / sambhvi3dam krtyadtisanam prativartma punahsaram tena tva 
snapayamasi // 9 // 10.1.5-9// 

69 The term for a boomerang, counter-acted, or returned krtyad would be pratikrtya;1 continue to seek 
attestation of this term. AV 2.11.2 contains the term pratyabhicara. White describes the “counter-device” 
of pratyangira to slay evil doers or that reverse the attack of an enemy in Ksemaraja's commentary on the 
Netratantra. “The text then continues with a list of black magic practices undertaken by wicked mantra 
experts (dustamantribhih) that include nailing, cleaving, pounding, and pratyangiratvam, which Ksemaraja 
glosses, in his commentary on NT 16.34, as 'the counter-measure taken against the wielder of a mantra used 
for controlling Spirit Beings and so forth'.” (2012:158) The medieval tantra context of which White writes 
describes Artyas as witches, along with kharkhoda, which seem to also be creatures of direction who are 
counter-acted by reversing their trajectory back upon malefactor. 
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derives from the conjurer or his client. Before banishing them, the witches are rendered 
harmless. A witch is counteracted by bathing, consecrating her; she is hallowed and 
purified. 
We have encountered that unfortunate woman whose offspring are dead, and she 
is [now] bathed. May all sin (papa) depart from me. May fortune (dravina) come 
[to me]. (10) 
They have taken the names given to you by the fathers (pitr) during the sacrifice. 
May these medicinal plants (ausadhi) be freed from all the sins your have 
imparted. (11) 
From sins (enas) directed against the gods, the fathers, and name-taking 
(namagrahat), from [sins] cast against [anybody], may these plants (virudha) free 
you via their power of spells (brahman), chants (rc), and the milk of the seers 
(payasa rsinam).” (10.1.10-12) 
The witch is like a woman in a state of inauspicious orbity. Bereavement is purified to 
make way for fortune and vigor (dravina); likewise, upon bathing the witch she is 
purified and her victims invigorated. That said, references to sending the witch “against 
the stream” or “against the bank” most likely refer to reversing her trajectory, sending her 
back to her source, the ones who created her. The witches snatch (jagruh) the "names 
given to you by the father's during sacrifice"; the mechanics here are not clear, but that 
theft ruins sacrifice and ability to sacrifice. Sacrificer and sacrificed are afflicted. The 


very plant materials for sacrifice are made impure by the witch, endowing the sacrifice 


with sins (papa). 


70 yaddurbhagam prasnapitam mrtavatsamupeyima / apaitu sarvam matpapam dravinam mopa tisthatu // 
10 //yatte pitrbhyo dadato yajne va nama jagrhuh / samdesya3tsarvasmatpapadima muricantu 

tvausadhih // 11 // devainasatpitryan-namagrahatsamdesyadabhiniskrtat / muncantu tva virudho viryena 
brahmana rgbhih payasa rsinam // 12 // 10.1.10-12 // 
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Just as the wind sets dust in motion from the earth and from the atmosphere into 
the sky, so may everything with an evil nature be propelled away, rejected from 
me by the power of spells (brahman). With a great noise, like an unfettered ass, 
may [she] go forth. May [the evil] afflict [her] maker, propelled by the power of 
the spell (brahman). 

Saying, "Hit the road, witch!," we send you off. "You were sent against us, we 
return you. Well-formed witch (visvarupda kuriitini) due to this [pronouncement] 
take off like a draught animal who has broken its yoke. Onward there is light 
(jvotir) for you, this way is not a path [for you]! Make your way elsewhere, away 
from us! Dispatch yourself along the 90 difficult river paths! Do not harm 
yourself. Go away!" 


“Like the wind upon the trees, crush them. Leave not the cows, men, or horses. 
O witch, return to your makers; may they awaken childless.””' (10.1.13-17) 


A witch is dispelled by changing her direction not by destroying her. The witch shall 
return to her creator along the same path as her dispatch. Just as dust is propelled by 
wind, a contrary wind carries the dust back to its source; the contrary wind does not 
destroy the dust but changes its direction. The sorcerer sings three images of movement: 
the road or path, the light in rays, and the rivers. In each metaphor the direction is 
changed: the witch takes off along that road, rides the ray of light away, returns against 
the river streams. Her negative power intact but redirected, she is sent like a plague back 
upon her makers, destroying all the conjurors' means to prosperity, child and kine alike. 
Veritable creeping death, she slaughters the children of her own creator; fruits of the loins 


wither just like blighted, dessicated fruits of the field. 


71 yatha vatascyavayati bhimya renumantariksaccabhram / eva matsarvam durbhitam 
brahmanuttamapayati // 13 // apa krama nanadati vinaddha gardabhiva / kartrrnnaksasveto nutta 
brahmana viryavata // 14 // ayam panthah krtyam iti tva nayamo 'bhiprahitam prati tva pra hinmah / 
tenabhi yahi bhanjatyanasvativa vahini visvaripa kuritini // 15 // parakte jyotirapatham te 
arvaganyatrasmadayana krnusva / parenehi navatim navya3ati durga srotya ma ksanisthah parehi // 16 // 
vata iva vrksanni mrnihi padaya ma gamasvam purusamucchisaisam / kartrrnnivrtyetah krtye 'prajastvaya 


bodhaya // 17 // (10.1.14-17) 
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Whether they buried [a fetish of] you in the sacrificial altar (barhis), in the 
cemetery, in the field, or placed within the householders' fire, they were wiser 
than you who are young and innocent. 

We have discovered the hostile, creeping (tsarya) magic that was learned, 


prepared, and buried. Cast it to where it was produced. May it roll about there, 
like a horse. May it kill the witch-maker [and his] progeny.” ( 10.1.18-19) 


Throughout South Asia, fetishes--charged magical objects and effigies radiating noxious 
results--are secreted near a victim or hidden in targets' proximity to ruin property, 
products, progeny, and diminish prosperity. In addition to being non-corporeal 
weaponized creatures, the witches are also these physical fetishes analogous to those who 
radiate maleficence in tantra magic. 

In tantra magic a fetish may be placed upon a victim's body via sprinkled magic 
dust or be a hidden item tucked in his thatched roof, upon his bed, under his chair, within 
his clothing, or mixed into toilet lotions and unguents.” Fetishes radiate ruining force 
into and around the victim. Fetish magic is found throughout the six results rituals but is 
most often found in murderous sorcery (mdrana) and destruction (nadsana). Like the 
krtya fetishes, tantra magic fetishes are secreted in agricultural fields, in cow pens, or at 
the threshold of a house: these fetishes cause ill-effects to crops, kine, and family. A 


fetish may be stashed in a target's sacrificial alter or ritual fire: these fetishes poison all 


72 yam te barhisi yam smasdane ksetre krtyam valagam va nicakhnuh / agnau va tva garhapatye 'bhiceruh 
pakam santam dhiratara anagasam // 18 // upahrtamanubuddham nikhatam vairam tsaryanvavidama 
kartram / tadetu yata abhrtam tatrasva iva vi vartatam hantu krtyakrtah prajam // 19 // (10.1.18-19) 

73 I would not extend the term fetish to concoctions that taint or poison a victim. The fetish is an object, 
iconic or aniconic, that is manipulated to radiate nastiness from its secreted location. It may use herbal and 
mineral concoctions, but it is that object and not the concoction that enacts the result. 
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his prosperity and compromise rituals that insure continued life and the regeneration of 
all creation. 

Surprisingly, the fetish witch herself is inherently neutral. Her trajectory 
embodies the malice of her creator. She is inherently innocent and naive. She is young, 
only as old as the ritual that made her. Her conjurer is necessarily older and wise; his 
malice compels and propels her. The fetish witch may be found as a secreted physical 
object or detected as a non-corporeal creature. The one who discovers and repels the 
witch finds she was "learned, prepared, and buried" by a sorcerer. Whether a physical or 
non-corporeal fetish is discovered, it is ritually redressed and sent back to its birthplace to 


destroy her conjurer and his progeny. 


We have fine knives made of gold in our house, and we know your various joints, 
here? 
Your neck and your two feet, O Witch, I will cleave and set you to flight. 
May Indra and Agni protect us, those two who are possessed of many many 
progeny. Soma is our king, overlord, and savior. May the lords favor us beings! 
May Bhava and Sarva hurl (avasyatam) the lightning bolt missile of the gods at 
the sinful, the witch-maker, and the wicked.” (10.1.20-3) 
The singer threatens to cleave the witches very joints and seams; those joints and seems 
were crafted by the conjurer. The counter-sorcerer uses fine golden knives, i.e. sacrificial 


knives for cutting up animal offerings, to intimidate the witches. This lethal vivisection 


is only a threat, however, setting her to flight. The singer invokes Vedic gods such Indra, 


74 svayasa asayah santi no grhe vidmd te krtye yatidha parisi / uttisthaiva parehito 'jnate kimihechasi // 
20 // grivaste krtye padau capi kartsyami nirdrava /indragni asmanraksatam yau prajanam prajavati // 
21// somo rajadhipa mrdita ca bhitasya nah patayo mrdayantu // 22 // bhavasarvavasyatam papakrte 
krtvakrte duskrte vidyutam devahetim // 23 // (10.1.20-3) 
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Agni, and Soma for general results and to protect the singer. Bhava and Sarva, in 
contrast, are gods specifically invoked to address aggressive actions: the two divine 
archers redress the wicked and the witch-maker with terrifying lightning bolts. 
Bhava and Sarva consistently target witch-makers in the Atharvaveda. Hymn 
4.28.1 praises Bhava and Sarva, who wield deadly arrows, who rule over man and 
animal.’”> Bhava and Sarva are addressed thus, 
O Terrible One's! Cast down your thunderbolt (vajra) upon the witchcraft-maker 
(krtyakrt), root-cutter (miltakrd), and sorcerer (yatudhana). You rule over the 
two-footed and four-footed. To you... . (4.28.6) 
O Terrible One's! Intercede for us in hostile encounters. Rain down your 
thunderbolt upon evil spirits (Aimidin). I praise Bhava and Sarva. As a 
supplication, I cry out to them. Free us from distress.” (4.28.6-7) 
Their deadly vajra bolts cannot be escaped by men or gods (4.28.5), let alone witch- 


makers, root-cutters, and sorcerers. Witch-makers are the conjurers of krtvas; root-cutters 


(mulakrd) are practitioners of root magic (miilakarman); and sorcerers (vatudhdna) are 


75 “I revere you both of you, Bhava and Sarva. Let you know that whatever shines out here, that [shines] 

in your direction. You rule over them, over the two-footed and the four-footed. Free us from our troubles. 

(4.28.1) 

Among the close by or even far away from you two, you who are known as the best shooters amongst the 
archers (isubhrta), to you... (4.28.2) 

I call upon those two Vrtra-slayers with 1,000 eyes. I praise the formidable ones whose domain reaches far 
to the very edge [of all creation], to you... (4.28.3) 

You who together have taken hold of so much at the beginning, if you have let forth the ill omens upon 
men, to you... (4.28.4) 

From you deadly weapon (vadha) none can escape, neither among the men nor among the gods, to you...’ 
(4.28.5) 

bhavasarvau manve vam tasya vittam yayorvamidam pradisi yadvirocate /yavasyesathe dvipado yau 

catuspadastau no muncatamamhasah // 4.28.1 // yayorabhyadhva uta yaddire cidyau 

viditavisubhrtamasisthau / yav // 4.28.2 // sahasraksau vrtrahana huve 'ham diregavyuti 

stuvannemyugrau / yav // 4.28.3 // yavarebhathe bahu sakamagre pra cedasrastamabhibham janesu / yav // 

4.28.4 // yayorvadhannadpapadyate kascanantardevesita manusesu / yav // 4.28.5 // 

76 yah krtyakrnmiilakrdyatudhano ni tasmindhattam vajramugrau / yavasyesathe dvipado yau 

catuspadastau // 4.28.6// adhi no briitam prtandsigrau sam vajrena srjatam yah kimidt / staumi 

bhavasarvau nathito johavimi tau no municatamamhasah // 4.28.7 // 


> 
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both deadly human wizards and supernatural terrors with frightening powers; these 
sorcerers have power over deadly spirits. The celestial archers also address supernatural 
attacks from evil-spirits (kimidin). It is therefore appropriate to invoke Bhava and Sarva 
in 10.1.23 to attack witches. The hymn-singer has threatens to cut up the witches, but his 
true redress changes witches' trajectory. The witch returns to her conjurer, like an arrow 
flying back to an archer's bow or into the archer's own breast. 
If you come forth two-footed or four-footed (dvipadi catuspadi), well-designed by 
a witch-maker (Artyakrta sambhrta), may you then, made eight-footed (astapdi 
bhitva), [magnified four times or two times], go forth away, Calamitous One 
(duchuna). Oiled, smeared, well-prepared, bearing all difficulties, go forth! O 
Witch (Artya), recognize your maker (kartara), like a daughter her own father 
[and return to him]! 
Go forth, O Witch! Do not remain standing! Track the foot[steps] as if 
[following] a pierced [deer]! [Your maker] is a deer, and you are a deer hunter. 
You cannot be overcome! The one who kills using an arrow focuses upon the one 
whom he aims, so also the one who is struck also shoots the other one [who has 


shot him]. (27) 


Hear my words now! Go back whence you came. Oppose him that made you!” 
(10.1.24-8) 


Whether witches move as bipeds or quadrapeds--both are under the domain of Bhava and 
Sarva in 4.28.1 (yavasyesathe dvipado yau catuspadastau)--they shall be struck down in 
half to be eight-legged and scuttle off, split in half or quarters. The witch initially may 


appear as a bipedal humanoid or a four-footed animal, but she is sent scuttling, rendered a 


77 yadyeyatha dvipadi catuspadi krtyakrta sambhrta visvarupa / seto3stapadi bhitva punah parehi 
duchune // 24 // abhya9ktakta svaramkrta sarvam bharanti duritam parehi /janthi krtye kartaram 
durhiteva pitaram svam // 25 // parehi krtve ma tisto viddhasyeva padam naya / mrgah sa mrgayustvam na 
tva nikartumarhati // 26 // uta hanti purvasinam pratyadayapara isva /uta purvasua nighnato ni 
hantyaparah prati // 27 // etaddhi srnu me vaco 'thehi yata eyatha / yastva cakara tam prati // 28 // 
(10.1.24-28) 
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beast or an arachnid. 

The witch is sent off, her trajectory described by two metaphors. In the first, she 
is like a daughter returning to her father after a failed marriage. The second is violent. 
The witch, recognized and redressed, is frozen, and then sent back to her creator, as if she 
were a deer-hunter tracking injured game. While the conjurer sent the witch like an 
archer sends an arrow at his target, she returns not like an arrow but like another archer, 
stalking the witch-maker like a hunter his prey, a combatant his enemy, a heat-seeking 
bolt from a rival bow. 

The witch is enjoined to leave behind her evil plans, her wicked trajectory. 
Wherever she has been deposited, from where she radiates destructive influence, she is 
"uprooted" and sent back to her maker. 

O Witch, slaying an innocent is truly terrible. Slay not our cows, horses, or men. 

Wherever you have been deposited, from there we uproot you and make you as 

light as a leaf [so you might blow away]. 

If you are covered up in darkness (tamasdavrta), like one ensnared in a net, [then] 

we shall tear up all [your bindings] and send you witches back to your maker. 

The progeny of the witch-maker--who has evil intentions and is versed in spells 

and secrets--slay them, O Witch. Do not leave [without] killing the witch-makers. 

Just as the sun is freed from the darkness and departs from the night, [just as] the 

dawn [banishes] darkness, so indeed I leave all the ill-made magic made by the 


witch-maker, just like an elephant leaves his rutting madness.” (10.1.29-32) 


The witch is not characterized by inherent maliciousness; her malicious intent comes 


78 anagohatya vai bhima krtye ma no gamasvam purusam vadhih / yatrayatrasi nihita tatastvottapayamasi 
parnallaghiyast bhava // 29 // yadi stha tamasavrta jalenabhihita iva / sarvah samlupyetah krtyah punah 
kartre pra hinmasi // 30 // krtyakrto valgino ‘bhiniskarinah prajam / mrnihi krtye mochiso 'mankrtyakrto 
Jahi // 31 // yathaé suryo mucyate tamasaspari ratrim jahatyusasasca ketin / evaham sarvam durbhitam 
kartram krtyakrta krtam hastiva rajo duritam jahami // 32 // (10.1.29-32) 
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from the witch-maker who has endowed the innocent--or at least ambivalent--witch with 
an aggressive task. Dominated by her malicious intent she is bound up in darkness as if 
ensnared by a net. Freed from that binding of intent she is redirected against her makers. 
She is to slay the person, progeny, and prosperity of the witch-maker who has sought to 
afflict the victim, his family, and his prosperity. Hatred is sent back against the hater. 
She is to leave aside the desire to harm the hymn-singer--who may or may not be the 
victim--like the sun freed of darkness, like the night at dawn, like an elephant leaving 
rutting madness. Unlike the post-rut elephant who becomes tranquil, the witch's 
aggressive violence remains and is visited upon the witch-maker. She kills her prior 
conjurer or at least the most recent sorcerer who directed her, but she is then sent off to 
circulate, joining an ever-expanding, unseen malicious legion. 

Witches are also dispelled via herbal magic (ausadhi), especially the 'cleansing 
herb! (apdmarga).” Atharvaveda hymn 4.18 praises apdmarga, an herb that rebuffs 
witches and harms witch-makers but also banishes sorceresses (yatudhani), sorcerers 
(vatudhana), and hags (arayyi). Similies from hymn 10.1 are echoed in hymn 4.18. 

The sun in the day is the same as the moon in the night. [Likewise,] I do what is 

effective (satya) for protection (uti). May the witch-makers be impotent (arasa).*° 

(4.18.1) 

Exposed to light (jyotis), the witch is dispelled (10.1.13-7). Dispelling a witch is equated 
with the sun illuminating the day, the moon the night. Protection from these dangers is 


achieved by rendering the witch-makers powerless, literally 'sap-less' (arasa), without 


79 One of the most common herbs in tantra magic. 
80 samam jyotih suryenahna ratri samavati / krnomi satyamitaye 'rasah santu krtvarth // 4.18.1 // 
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essence, impotent. Just as illumination eliminates the power of darkness to obfuscate, 
these rituals protect against witches by removing their power to harm. Chapter 4.18 
continues to describe counteracting witches. 
O Gods, the one who has made a witch and placed it in the house of an 
unknowing [victim], may [the witch] be turned back upon him, like a suckling 
calf to its mother. (2) 


He makes evil (pa@pman) at home and harms another [person] with it. Numerous 
stones (asma) make a loud crash (phatkarikrati) when the she-witch is burned. (3) 


[The sun,] You of a Thousand Dwellings (sahasradhaman), you hide [them] 
broken-necked and crown-less. Take that witch back to her creator, like a lover to 
her beloved.*! (4.18.2-4) 


The witch is compared to a calf returning to its mother; she is compelled to return to her 
creator. A witch-maker creates a witch in his own home, sending her out against victims, 
but upon return the witch harms his own home. She burns as if set aflame by the sun, and 


in her pain she returns--broken, beaten, and burning--to attack the one who created her. 


With this herb (osadhi), I have ruined all the witches, whether they be made [to 
afflict] field, cattle, or men. 


He who has made [a witch] is unable to make [another witch]. [His] fingers and 
feet are crushed. He has made auspiciousness (bhadra) for us, but he has made 
only burning for himself. 


May the cleanser-herb (apdmarga) wipe clean the domain (Asetriya) and [any] 
curses [in it]. Send away all the sorceresses (yatudhani), [all the] hags (ardyyah). 
Having cleansed all the sorcerers and all the hags, [then] O Cleanser-herb, with 
you we cleanse everything.” (4.18.5-8) 


81 yo devah krtyam krtva haradaviduso grham / vatso dharuriva mataram tam pratyagupa padyatam // 
4.18.2 // ama krtva papmanam yastenanyam jighamsati / asmanastasyam dagdhayam bahulah 
phatkarikrati // 4.18.3 // sahasradhaman-visikhanvigrivam chayaya tvam / prati sma cakruse krtyam 
priyam priyavate hara // 4.18.4 // 

82 anayahamosadhya sarvah krtya adtidusam / yam ksetre cakruryam gosu yam va te purusesu // 4.18.5 // 
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The witches' targets are consistent with hymn 10.1--she attacks fields, cattle, or men--but 
the effects of counteracting the witch are more explicit in hymn 4.18. The witches are 
ruined and so will be the witch-maker. The witch-maker's fingers and feet are crushed, 
making him incapable of making more witches or performing any other ritual, for that 
matter. While the witch-maker intended to harm his victim, after the counteraction the 
harm he expected is reversed; auspiciousness meets the victim, harm descends upon the 
aggressor. The hymn concludes by praising the cleanser herb (apadmarga), playing upon 
its etymology from apa\mrj, 'to wipe away’. The cleaning or wiping plant cleanses the 
domain and wipes off any curses; it will send off (apaha) all sorts of witches, sorceresses, 
and hags. Ultimately, using the cleanser-herb the ritualists cleanse (mrjamahe) 


everything. 


Manusmrti 


The Manusmrti describes prohibitions and penalties for sorcery, conjuring, and 
root-magic, thereby providing another data set, one that is notably pos-Vedic, for magic 


prior to the tantras.*% Medieval commentaries on this text expand Veda-style vocabulary 


yascakara na sasaka kartum sasre padamangurim / cakara bhadramasmabhyamatmane tapanam tu sah // 
4.18.6 // apamargo 'pa marstu ksetriyam sapathasca / apaha yatudhanirapa sarva ardyyah // 4.18.7 // 
apamrjya yatudhananapa sarva ardyyah / apamarga tvayad vayam sarvam tadapa myjmahe // 4.18.8 // 

83 Olivelle notes that most modern scholars “know the work of Manu under the title Manu Smrti . . . It is 
unclear when the word smrti came to be used to designate Dharmasastras composed in verse and in 
particular the Mdh.” Medieval authors merely designate sources as ““manuh or “yajnavalkyah”. Olivelle's 
earliest manuscript attestation for 'manusmrti' in commentaries dates to 1503 C.E. In manuscript colophons 
the text is named manavadharmasastra. “It is, therefore, clear that the original title by which it was known 
to the manuscript tradition, was manavadharmasastra. The title manusmrti appears to have been a rather 
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resembling Atharvaveda hymns above and apply six-results vocabulary absent prior to 
the magic tantras. However the Manusmnrti root text was composed early in the first 
millenium and said commentaries date to the medieval era. Olivelle dates the main- 
strand of the Manusmrti to the second and third centuries CE.“ Magic is grouped in a 
taxonomy of sins, demonstrating the ambivalent view of magic at the time. 
Atharvaveda hymns describe liturgical counter-actions for witches and sorcery, 
but the Manusmrti describes actual practitioners of dreadful arts and legal recourse 
against the rogues. Similar to the Atharvaveda, legal treatises such as the Manusmrti do 
not describe ritual details or variations but implications, ramifications, and contexts. 
Prohibitions are evidence of practices being performed, for there is no reason to prohibit 
an action never undertaken. Numerous commentaries upon the Manusmrti have been 
composed over the millennia. I will present the medieval Sanskrit commentary by 
Kullakabhatta, which is clearly informed by the magic tantras but should not be 
considered a source for the context of the root text. Olivelle confirms that Kullikabhatta 


was a late commentator who could be writing as late as the 15" century or as early as the 


late innovation.” (Olivelle 2005:18) In spite of Olivelle's reasoned response I have retained the late title 
Manusmrti throughout this dissertation to avoid confusion from contemporary scholars. In accord with 
convention, I repeatedly refer the text by the titular author Manu. 

84 Olivelle reviews and critiques connections to external texts such as the Arthasastra, Mahabharata, and 
Kamasutra; he argues there is no clear evidence for a date to be made from these connections. Neither 
aligning descriptions of alien rulers nor internal dynasties are definitive. Ultimately, numismatics, 
comparing descriptions of coins in Manu and coin materials found elsewhere, leads to him to conclude the 
text be dated 2-3" century. The first king to issue extensive gold coins was Vima Kadphises who reigned 
during the end of the first and beginning of the second century; his successors and Gupta contemporaries 
also issued them. “If this was the first time that gold coins were minted in any numbers in India proper, the 
the lower limit for the composition of the Mdh must be pushed further forward to at least the 2 century CE. 
It is unlikely that the socio-political conditions during which the Mdh was composed reflects those of the 
indigenous Gupta empire. If this hypothesis is accepted , the likely period for the composition of the Mdh 
would be 2nd-3" centuries CE.” (Olivelle 2005:25) This corresponds to D.C. Sircar who in 1968 dated the 
Mdh to the third century C.E. (Olivelle 2005: 20-25) 


Se 


13" century.** Texts originating during the same time period may be considered evidence 
to expand understanding of the world that produced the texts; commentaries are evidence 
of ongoing interpretation speaking to a root text's status at the time of a commentary's 
composition. 

Manusmrti verses, not unlike the Atharvaveda hymns, group together lethal 
sorcery (abhicara), root-magic (mulakarman), and conjuring (Artva). Chapter nine 
describes litigation for martial law, inheritance, and gambling. (Ollivelle 2005:56) Manu 
distinguishes between successful or completed rituals and uncompleted or unsuccessful 
rites (andpta). Punishments are determined not by type of ritual but by degree of 
success. Manusmrti 9.290 reads: 

A two hundred [coin] fine (dvisato damah) shall be levied in all cases of sorcery 

(abhicaresu) and for root-magic (mulakarmani) and malicious conjuring rites 

(krtyesu vividhesu ca) that are not completed (andpteh)."*° (9.290) 

When lethal rituals are discovered--by hearsay, eyewitness reports of ritual performance, 
or encounters of fetishes and ritual remnants--a monetary fine is levied. Should a lethal 
affect be realized, however, the fines are more substantial. Such rituals, or anxiety 


regarding them, were presumably common in Manu's era; otherwise there would be no 


85 Kane states Kullika is the most famous of Manu commentaries, but Olivelle argues this “is not due to 
its antiquity or excellence but because it has had the good fortune of being printed repeatedly and used by 
such influential translators as Buhler. The root text attached to Kullika's commentary has become the 
“standard” or vulgate, also because of repeated printings.” Kullika's commentary is a near plagiary of 
Gonidaraja, dated to the 11" century. (Olivelle 2006:368) Placing Kullika in the 13th-15" centuries locates 
him during a time when magic tantras widely circulated. I have found no significant semantic difference 
between Olivelle's critical edition and apparatus and the root text found in Kulliika for the verses below. I 
have provided both the Kulliika and Olivelle for the sake of completeness. 

86 abhicaresu sarvvesu karttavyo dvisato damah /muilakarmmani canaptaih krtyasu vividhasu ca // 9.290 // 
Olivelle's critical edition reads: abhicaresu sarvesu kartavyo dvisato damah /mulakarmani canaptaih 
krtyasu vividhasu ca // 9.290 Olivelle's critical apparatus provides no significant alternative reading. 
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prohibition. Punishment for completed, successful rituals are not found in the root text. 
Kullikabhatta's commentary argues rituals are met with reciprocal punishment when 
successfully completed. Reciprocal punishments for successful rituals resonates with 
other punishments in the text, and, therefore, the commentary can be tentatively 
accepted.*’ 

Lethal rituals from Manu are described in greater detail by Kullikabhatta in his 
medieval commentary. Kulltikabhatta places sorcery among worldly methods (/aukika), 
as opposed to divine or celestial (alaukika) methods. The following is a translation and 
analysis of Kullikabhatta's commentary on Manusmrti 9.290." 

Sorcery rituals (abhicara) are those worldly (laukika) methods for killing 

(marenopaya) using dug up roots or seizing the dust from the victim's residence 


(padapamsu) by means of the sorcery fire rituals and so forth taught in the 
scriptures (sdstriya).*° 


The commentary describes sorcery as a worldly or pragmatic method for killing via 


87 One unsatisfying interpretation is that all such rituals are unfit (andpta) and are punishable by a 200 
coin penalty. 

88 The commentary translated in full reads thus. "Sorcery rituals (abhicara) are those worldly (Jaukika) 
methods for killing using dug up roots or seizing the dust from the foot [or footprint of the victim] by 
means of the sorcery fire rituals and so forth taught in the scriptures. A fine in the form (ripdadanda) of 200 
coins (pana) is levied [against the practitioner or client] when the lethal result is not accomplished. 
However, when [the rituals] are lethal, then the punishment is death of the man [who cast or commissioned 
the rituals]. Except when [such magic techniques are] performed by the mother, father, or relatives, when 
someone is bewildered by falsehood [either by false words or by magic illusion and madness] 
(asatyairvyamoha) for the purpose of taking his wealth and so forth, a person is subjugated (vasikarana), 
likewise when a person is afflicted by a witch (Artya), eradicated (uccdtana), or made ill, then the fine for 
these various results [which are not lethal] is 200 coins." abhicaresviti / abhicarahomddisu Ssastriyesu 
maranenopayesu laukikesu ca mulanikhananapadapamsugrahanadisu krtesu anutpannamaranaphalesu 
dvisatapanagrahanarupadandah karttavyah / marane tu manusamaranadandah evam 
matapitrbharyyadivyatiriktaih asatyairvyamoha dhanagrahanddyartham vasikarane tatha 

krtvastic[c] atanapatavadihetusu krivamanasu nanaprakarasu dvitsatapanadanda eva kartavyah // 9.290 // 
89 abhicaresviti / abhicarahomddisu sastriyvesu maranenopayesu laukikesu ca 
milanikhananapadapamsugrahanddisu krtesu 
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magic. Methods include using roots and noxious herbal substances; dust of the foot, the 
dirt from a victim's residence, and organic traces of the victim's body such as bodily 
excretions; ritual techniques such as fire rituals (homa) and six results operations. 
Kullaikabhatta equates sorcery (abhicdra) with murderous sorcery (marana) . Foot-dust 
(padapamsu), soil from a man's residence, is common in murderous magic rites 
(marana); this ingredient is often mixed with roots, concoctions, and spells, and it is then 
offered into a fire.” 

Kullakabhatta distinguishes between lethal and non-lethal sorcery. 

A fine (danda) of 200 coins (pana) is levied [against the practitioner or client] 

when the lethal result is not accomplished (anutpanna). However, when [the 


rituals] are lethal, then the punishment is death of the man [who cast or 
commissioned the rituals].”! 


Manu prescribes a fine of 200 coins when lethal results are not realized. Kullikabhatta 
repeats that fine but extends the punishment to include death for effective magical 
murderers. Kullikabhatta describes various non-lethal rituals punishable by fine. 
Kullikabhatta does not use the term 'tantra' nor 'kalpa', usual genre-marking terms for 


grimoires, nor does he use the term 'six results' (satkarman), but his ritual descriptions 


90 Several instances of foot-dust in murder sorcery are highlighted in my study six results in the Udd- 
corpus. Literally, this term means foot-dust. I have struggled to interpret this ingredient that is common in 
killing rites. It could be dust gathered from the foot of the victim or dirt gathered from the footprint of the 
victim, both would be symbolically rich body-traces for use in a ritual. William Sax's recent ethnography 
on Bhairava and oracular tradition provides a clue for proper interpretation. Describing the oracle and his 
client, “That is why the client must bring rice or soil from his home. Because the client shares both his 
substance and his history with it, the soil (or the rice grown in it) also contains traces of that substance and 
that history.” (2009:56) Sax, William Sturman. God of Justice: Ritual Healing and Social Justice in the 
Central Himalayas. New York: Oxford University Press, 2009. The dirt from the residence, the very dust 
of his foot, contains the man, his family, his folk, and his history, making it a perfect ritual item to connect 
ritual acts to a physical body. 

91 anutpannamaranaphalesu dvisatapanagrahanarupddandah karttavyah /marane tu 
madnusamaranadandah evam 
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suggest familiarity with tantra magic. Kullikabhatta maintains a distinction between 
lethal magic (mdarana) and non-lethal magic. 
Except when [such magic techniques are] performed by the mother, father, or 
relatives, when someone is bewildered by falsehood [either by false words or by 
magic illusion and madness] (asatyairvyamoha) for the purpose of taking his 
wealth and so forth, a person is subjugated (vasikarana), likewise when a person 


is afflicted by a witch (Artya), eradicated (uccdtana), or made ill, then the fine for 
these various results [which are not lethal] is two hundred coins.” 


Murder (marana), bewildering (mohana), subjugation (vasikarana), and eradication 
(uccdtana) are six results terms that fill the quote above. Echoing one of the few 
prescriptions found in the Udd-corpus, Kullikabhatta argues the overall purpose of magic 
is to usurp wealth and prosperity.” Regarding conjuring, Kulluktbhatta distinguishes 
between lethal and non-lethal witches: non-lethals afflict a man and remove wealth but do 
not kill him.” All non-lethal rites are punished by a two hundred coin fine. Unlike 
executing a violent man-killer, the magic eradicator is not banished, the subjugator not 
made a slave; punishments are not reciprocal to a sorcerer's crimes. No distinction is 
made between non-effective non-lethal rites and effective lethal rites; a non-effective 
non-lethal rite, presumably, would be dismissed. Magic failure is punished by public 
shame: the quack magician who does not deliver is ridiculed and his clients thought 


duped by a fraud. 


92 matapitrbharyyadivyatiriktaih asatyairvyamoha dhanagrahandadyartham vasikarane tatha 

krtvastic[{c] at-anapatavadihetusu kriyamandasu nanaprakarasu dvitsatapanadanda eva kartavyah // 290 // 
93 Varied Uddisatantras argue that magic, especially murder, is performed to usurp wealth, prosperity, and 
the kin of the victim (bhuti). Tripathi's Uddisatantra reads. "Murderous sorcery should not be performed 
frivolously against anybody at any time. This dangerous ritual that ends life should be done out of the 
desire for wealth and prosperity (bAiiti)." (1.223) This verse is also found in Sivadatta and Srivastava. 
maranam na vrtha kartyam yasya kasya kadacana / pranamtasamkate jate karttavyam bhiitimicchata // 
1.223 // 

94 This distinction of krtyds is not found in the Atharvaveda. 
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Manu presents an exception for punishment of effective non-lethal rituals when 
such rites are performed or commissioned by relatives. I have not encountered this 
exception in a Sanskrit tantra, but the vernacular-writing, prescriptive pandit Srivastava 
evokes this exception repeatedly regarding the use of the six results to guide a relative or 
intimate toward an appropriate goal or desire: in the family, sorcerer knows best.”° 
Kullikabhatta is the likely source for this exception found in vernacular tantra sources. 

Manu 11.60-67 (Txt. 452-454, 11.59) places sorcery in his hierarchy of sins 
(pataka) under the topic of remediation rituals (prayascitta)”* within the intermediate sins 
that cause a loss of caste.’’ Olivelle translates the three categories of sin as follows: (1) 
grievous sins causing loss of caste (mahdnti patakani) (11.55-58), (2) secondary sins 
causing loss of caste (upapdtaka) (11.60-67), and (3) sins that cause exclusion from caste 
(jatibramsa) (11.68-71).”* Secondary sins (upapdtaka) include sins of sorcery (abhicara) 


and root-work (milakarana).” The third category describes such actions that violate 


95 See Srivastava's many waffling arguments in later chapters of this dissertation, especially those 
regarding use of actual magic and his explanatory introductions to chapters on specific magic results. 

96 Olivelle argues that verses 11.56-126 are the original work of Manu, and those sections preceding and 
following were added somewhat later by redactors. (2005:60) Olivelle bases such assertions on 
redundancy, lack of continuity, and his reconstruction of an original Manu by the hand of a single author. 
(2005: 7-11) Olivelle argues that the significant excursive passages after 11.126 could succinctly be 
removed and the verse conclude with 11.190. 

97 This passage is found in Olivelle's standalone translation on pages 452-454. The non-critical 
Manusmrti starts as verse 11.59 and is consistently off by one verse in this chapter. 

98 I follow Olivelle, though I have extracted original Sanskrit terms and consulted the commentary from 
Manusamhita [sic] (manusmrti) with commentary by Kullikabhatta (as usual, translations are my own). 
Manu. The Law Code of Manu. trans. Patrick Olivelle. Oxford ; New York: Oxford University Press, 2004. 
Print. p. 193-4. Manu. Manava Dharma-sdstra; the Code of Manu. Original Sanskrit Text Critically Edited 
According to the Standard Sanskrit Commentaries, with Critical Notes. London: Triibner, 1887. 

99 In a note on his 2005 translation, Olivelle argues that the “meaning of miilakarma is quite unclear.” 

The commentators argue this is witchcraft causing subjugation (vasikarana) and 9.290 refers to this form of 
witchcraft. Olivelle notes that the Kamasutra 4.1.9 describes a class of woman as mulakarika and a 
reference to the activity called milakarma (6.2.56). “The reference appears to be to some form of magic 
potion made with roots to win the love of a woman; this is the interpretation of the commentator Yasodhara. 
See also AV 4.28.6 where milakrt (“root-cutter’’) is in apposition to Artyakrt (“witchcraft-maker’’). 
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purity, including accepting gifts from wicked men, sexual perversion, and dietary 
impropriety. The second category is of most interest here and will be described at length. 
These sins are described under the context of penance, and penance has an absolute 
power to resolve sin. Ollivelle translates: “No one should transact any business with 
uncleansed sinners; and under no circumstances should anyone abhor those who have 
been cleansed.” (11.190) 

The first category, grievous sins causing loss of caste, includes, in order, killing a 
brahmana (brahmahatya), drinking liquor (surapdadnam), stealing (stevam), intercourse 
with the guru's women (gurvangandgamah), or associating with those who perform the 
aforementioned. Other grievous sins include slander, reviling the Veda, killing a friend, 
all sorts of theft, and sex with improper women, which includes blood relatives, married 
as well as unmarried, and low women. (11.55-58) 

Secondary sins are wider in scope: killing a cow, officiating in inappropriate 
rituals (ayajyasamydjya), forsaking the guru, selling oneself into slavery, inappropriately 
offering a woman in marriage or officiating over such improper ceremonies, deflowering 
a virgin maiden (kanydyddiusana), usury (varddhusya), breaking vows (vrata), 
inappropriate sales of things and persons, remaining a vrdtyva (vratyata) beyond the 


appropriate time, commissioning and selling Vedic knowledge.'' (11.60-67) This 


(2005:340) Olivelle groups together verses studied elsewhere in this dissertation. 

100 Olivelle 2005:60,225. Olivelle's critical edition verse reads as follows: enasvibhiranirnaktairnartham 
kimcitsamacaret / krtaninejanamscainainanna jugupseta karhicit // 11.190 // 

101 From Olivelle's critical edition, the sins secondary sins that lead to loss of caste are as follows. 
govadho ‘ysajyasamyajyam paradaryatmavikriyah / gurumatrtpaitrtyagah svadhyayagnyoh sutasya ca // 
11.60 // parivittitanujena parivedanameva ca / tayordanam ca kanyayastayoreva ca yajanam // 11.61 // 
kanyaya disanam caiva vardhusitvam vrataccyutih / tadagaramadaranamapatyasya ca vikriyah // 11.62 // 
vratyata bandhavatyago bhrtadhyapanameva ca / bhrtaccadhyayanadanamapanyanam ca vikriyah // 11.63 
//sarvakaresvadhikaro mahayantrapravartanam / himsausadhinam stryajivo ‘bhicaro milakarma ca // 
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secondary sin category also includes magic. 

Manusmrti 11.63 describes magic: “Supervision over various actions as well as 
constructing potent magic diagrams, using deadly plants, living off a woman [as a 
prostitute], sorcery, and root-magic.”!” Kulliikabhatta's medieval commentary conflates 
the two meanings of the term yantra--i.e machine and magic diagram--and he clusters 
common topics found in magic tantras: yantras, deadly plants, sorcery, root-magic, and 
prostitutes. Some elements are obvious magic techniques, but the connection to 
courtesans and prostitutes is less clear. We will see in various sources that courtesans 
manipulated clients and clients managed courtesans using erotic magic since the 
Kamasutra. Kullikabhatta writes, 

"Overseeing the mining of gold and the king's treasury (rajasaya adhikara). The 

[authority over] great [machines] is making dams which top the current of water. 

Knowledge of the injurious plants are those herbal techniques that are injurious by 

nature. Deploying these aforementioned lethal [techniques] requires a difficult 

remediation ritual (prayascitta). Should these herbal methods immediately draw a 

person forth (utkrsta) then the remedial ritual is light. Turning out a wife or other 

woman to be a prostitute is deriving livelihood from her. Murderous rituals [i.e. 

sorcery (abhicdra)| require the flawless performance of such rites as the hawk 


(syenadi). Subjugation magic (vasikarana) uses mantras and herbal 
techniques."!" 


11.64 // indhanarthamasuskanam drumanamavapatanam / atmartham ca kriyarambho nindatannadanam 
tatha // 11.65 // anahitagnita strainyam rrnanam canapakriya / asacchastradhigamanam kausilyam 
vyasanakriya // 11.66 // dhanyakupyapasusteyam madyapastrinisevanam / strisudravitksatravadho 
nastikyam copapatakam // 11.67 // 

102 sarvakaresvadhikaro mahayantrapravarrtanam /himsausadhinam strydjivo 'bhicaro milakarmma ca // 
11.63 / From Olivelle: sarvakaresvadhikaro mahayantrapravartanam / himsausadhinam stryajivo ‘bhicaro 
miilakarma ca // 11.64 //, Olivelle translates, "supervising any kind of mine; constructing large equipment; 
injuring plants; living off one's wife; sorcery; root witchcraft;" I differ from Olivelle's translation by 
interpreting the several terms according to magic. 

103 syvaradyutpattisthanesu rajasaya adhikarah mahatam jalapravahapratibandhahetunam 
setubandhadinam pravarttanam ausdhinam jatimatradinam himsanam etatca 
jnanapurvvakabhyasahimsayam prayascittagauravat yattutkrstajanam ausadhinamityadhina vaksyati 
tatsakrddhimsayam prayascitalaghavat bharyyadistrinam vesyatvam krtva tadupajivanam 
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The term administration (adhikara) is translated with regard to management of the kings 
resources including acquiring gold and managing the treasury. This administrative 
interpretation extends to the term 'great machine' (mahdayantra) from the root verse which 
may be construed as dams and water wheels. The term great machine also could mean 
‘powerful magic diagram’, that powerful magic diagram under commission (adhikara). 
Kullikabhatta writes mahayantra with a double meaning: (1) royal accounting and 
construction and (2) magic lore. As a purohita, a brahmana is responsible for both 


'* Giving weight to magical rather than material 


material and magical administration. 
content, 'powerful magic diagram' is an appropriate translation. 

Descriptions of sinful activities in the commentary are sampled from the magic 
tantras. Kulliikabhatta interprets the sparse verse on magic that results in secondary sins 
in the Manusmrti via tantra magic. What was vague in Manu becomes explicit in 
medieval times. Such magic diagrams are inscribed using, consecrated by, or 
accompanied with offerings of injurious plants; these injurious plants are those very 
noxious ingredients made into dreadful concoctions. Herbal methods (ausadhi) to draw 
someone forth (utkrsta) are analogous in method and results to tantra magic attraction 
(akarsana). Prostitution and courtesan relationships are the domain of magic as early as 
the Kamasutra. Courtesans and clients are common perpetrators and victims of erotic 


magic in the magic tantras. Murderous sorcery (marana) includes such rituals as 


sacrifice (vajna) in the manner of the hawk (syend) and so forth. Hiltebeitel argues the 


syenddiyajnenanaparadhasya madranam mantrausadhdadina vasikaranam // 
104 Ullrey, A. Michael. The Power Before the Throne: The Position of the Purohita in Indian Literature. 
University of California, Santa Barbara, 2006. 
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agnicayana ritual's hawk imagery is appropriated into murderous ritual, though in an 


105 


undoubtedly simplified form."”? However, a hawk's lethal predatory nature--long-sighted, 


able to swoop from high and swiftly dispatch its prey--is a more likely inspiration for its 


° Subjugation magic (vasikarana) is one of the most 


association with murder rites.'° 
prominent and early forms of magic results in the magic tantras. 

Magic tantras do not uncover an ancient system of Vedic magic but graft a 
medieval magic system upon vocabulary and techniques from earlier Vedic literature; in 
the same manner, Kulltikabhatta interprets Manu's list of sins according to magic tantras. 
Such sins are not mortal per se, and though a brahmana is told not work for kings, they 
often do so, witnessed by legal texts and Mahabharata tales.'°’ Remediation rites 
resolved sins incurred during obligatory magic services performed by a brahmana when 
securing patronage and prosperity, but they also remediated sin and impurity incurred 
when generally interacting with an impure world, let alone the nastiness acquired when 
performing aggressive magic. Remediation provides a manner to cultivate a state of 
purity while simultaneously taking care of business. Other secondary debts include 
cutting down a tree, eating bad food, engaging in vices, stealing, sex with drunkard 
women, and killing "a woman, a Siidra, a Vaisya, or a Ksatriya; and being an infidel" 
(ndastikya). (Olivelle 2006:94) 


The third and final category of least grievous sins includes making a brahamana 


105See below. Hiltebeitel, Cult of Drauapadi vol.2 138-9 

106 White argues, “not sure I’d follow Hiltebeitel here: the hawk’s predatory prowess, its ability to see 
from incredible distances and swoop down with great speed on its prey, would be the more likely source of 
this terminology.” Personal correspondence 10/2015. 

107 For a description of brahmanas working in the ambiguous position of purohitas for kings, as hired 
sorcerers, see my MA thesis and the Arthasastra treatment below. 
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cry (rujah krtya), smelling liquor and defiling scent objects, sex with a man 
(maithunampumsi),' killing livestock and varmints, accepting money from disreputable 
men, eating anything that contacted liquor, and stealing fruits, firewood, or flowers. 
Many of the aforementioned were continually incurred during sorcerers' practices. Magic 
rites require the ritualist to touch and manipulate improper substances, to regularly handle 
intoxicants, and to enact lethal rituals that kill men or women. When commissioned for 
love spells and lethal rites, the sorcerer once commissioned takes money from obviously 
disreputable men. The magic tantras do not describe such actions as sinful, nor do the 
texts prescribe remediation; however, sorcerer and client surely recognized ambivalence 
in both results and techniques, and they would have sought remediation after performing 
or commissioning magic. 

Brahmanas possess speech-power originating from mastery of Atharvaveda lore. 
Manusmrti 11.31-33 describes the power of Brahmanas,'” who need not contract a king 
to help them in times of distress but can use their own power via Atharva-angirasa texts 
to strike down enemies; that power is considered greater than even that of a king." 


Verse 11.33 reads, “Without hesitation (avicdrayan), the twice-born should slay his 


108 The commentary describes "perverse coupling with a man via the secret places" (vakrata pumsi ca 
guhadau maithunam). 

109 Ollivelle argues the sections on the power of brahmana's (11.31-35) is not “the original work of Manu 
but the supervening activities of redactors.” (2005:59) Such redactors were brahmana hegemons. 

110 Olivelle translates, ““A brahmin who knows the Law shall not inform the king about any matter; solely 
with his own power should he chastise men who do him harm. Between the king's power and his own, his 
own power is far more potent. A twice-born, therefore, should punish enemies solely with his own power, 
and make use of Vedic texts of Atharva-Angirasa—that is indisputable. Clearly, speech is the Brahmin's 
weapon,; with that a twice-born should strike down his enemies.” Na brahmano vedayita kimcidrajani 
dharmavit / svaviryenaiva tancchisyanmanavanapakarinah // 11.31 // svaviryadrdjaviryadcca svaviryam 
babvattaraam / tasmatsvenaiva viryena nigrhniyddarindvijah // 11.32 // srutiratharvangirasth 
kurydadityavicaritam / vaksastram vaibrahmanasya ten hanyadarindvijah // 11.33 // 
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enemies by means of the Brahmana voice-weapon (vdksastra) revealed in the Angirasa 
hymns of the Atharvaveda.”'"' The brahmana uses his voice-weapon (vaksastra) to kill 
enemies; by contrast, the barons (Asatriya) use the might of their arms; capitalists (vaisya) 
and laborers (sudra) use wealth to redress wrongs.''? The root verse does does not use 
the term 'abhicara' for the voice-weapon--referring instead to the powers of spells and 
fire offerings (japahomair)--but “voice armaments” are curses and deadly rites that are 
prominent and associated with abhicara in the Atharvaveda. Kullikabhatta's 
commentary explicitly correlates brahmana power with abhicara, lethal as any physical 
weapon. 
What has been heard about this "own inherent power" [of the brahmana]? 
Without hesitation he should use that which has been revealed in the hymns of the 
Atharvaveda. This refers explicitly to sorcery (abhicara). Because the speech of 
the brahmana essentially casts forth mantras and sorcery, by [speaking] that 
[speech] the brahmana uses a weapon to kill enemies, for [his speech] does the 


business of a sword. However, the king should not [himself] use [such brahmana- 
speech] to suppress [his] enemies.''? (comm. 11.33 or 11.34) 


Vocal power does the same business as a sword; it cuts down foes. This vocal power is 


111 srutiratharvangirasih kuryadityavicarayan / vaksastram vai brahmanasya tena hanyadarin dvijah // 
11.33// 

112 “The ksatriya uses his the inherent power of his [mighty, weapon-bearing] arms. The vaisya and sudra 
[deploy] their wealth. The ultimate twice-born [i.e. the brahmana] uses repeated mantras and fire 
offerings.”(11.34) ksatriyo bahuviryyena taredapadamatmanah / dhanena vaisyasrudrau tu 
japahomairdvijottamah // 11.34 // From Olivelle we read, “A Ksatriya overcomes his adversities by the 
power of his arms; a Vaisya and a Sudra, by means of wealth; and a Brahmin, through soft recitation and 
sacrifices. A Brahmin is called the creator, the chastiser, the teacher, and the benefactor; one should never 
say anything unpleasant to him or use harsh words against him.” ksatriyo bahuvirvena 

maitro brahmana ucyate / tasmai nakusalam briyanna suktam girimirayet // 11.35 // I will return to this 
passage when describing brahmanas in the Mahabharata. 

113 tatkim svaviryyamityaha srutiriti / atharvavede angirasirdrstabhicarasrutiravicarayan kuryyat 
tadarthamabhicaramanu tistet itvarthah yasmadabhicaramantroccaranatmika brahmanasya vageva 
Sastrakaryyakaranat sastram tena brahmanah satrin hanyat na tu satuniyamatha raja vacyah // 11.33 // 
The verse numbering differs according to text examined. 
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not to be used by kings or other castes, for it is the power of the brahmanas. Other castes 
may profit from this power by commissioning a brahmana to perform sorcery and cast 
mantras. Magic tantras do not require practitioners be brahmanas, but Manu argues the 
power of spellcraft and the voice-weapon is brahmana domain. Kulltkabhatta argues this 
brahmana power is “essentially sorcerery” (abhicaratmaka).'"* A ksatriya may address 
his enemies directly, or he may have a brahmana enhance his endeavors. Capitalists and 
laborers could use their money to hire a bruiser baron bouncer, bribe their way out of 
trouble, or broker a warlock to magically redress a problem. 

The final description of abhicara in the Manusmrti (Manu 11.97, Ollivelle 11.98) 
describes penances. Sorcery is grouped with a number of ambivalent ritual practices, and 
that cluster reveals the ambivalent nature of sorcery for the brahmana. "Should one 
perform a vrdatya sacrifice, funeral rites for outsiders, sorcery, or [wrathful and impure] 
sacrifice, then he is expiated by three difficult penances." (11.198)'!° Impurity acquired 
from performing these rites requires penance. Kulltikabhatta describes the rituals in 


greater detail, but the rites are still vague and are interpreted in a medieval context.''® 


[Starting at] 'Of the vratvas' means: having performed the sacrifices such as the 
vratyastoma said to be the highest of the three called vrdtya [rituals], having 


114 Ksatriyas use the power of their own manhood to overcome enemies and redress dangers, but the 
vaisyas and Sudras give wealth to overcome [problems]. Brahmanas use repeated mantras and fire 
offerings which [all] are essentially sorcery (abhicaratmaka). ksatriya iti / kstariyah svapaurusena 
satrutah paribhavalaksanamatmana apadam nistaret / vaisyasudrau punah pratikarse dhanadanena 
brahmanastvabhicaratmakair-japahomaih // comm. 11.34 // 

115 vratyanam yajanam krtva paresamantyakarmma ca / abhicaramahinanca tribhih krcchrairvyapohati // 
11.197 // Olivelle: vratyanam yajanam krtvé paresamantyakarma ca / abhicaramahinam ca tribhih 
krcchrairvisudhyati // 11.198 // 

116 See Olivelle's intro to chapt. 11. Manu, Patrick Olivelle, and Suman Olivelle. Manus code of law a 
critical edition and translation of the Manava-Dharmasastra. Oxford; New York: Oxford University Press, 
2005. 
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performed forbidden end-of-life ritual, burnings, and funeral rites for those not 
related to the father or guru, [having performed] sorcery that are sorcery rites 
involving the bird-shaped fire offerings (abhicdrafica syenaddikam abhicaro),'"" 
non-sorcery (‘nabhicaro) long rituals that are various short fire-sacrifices and long 
fire-sacrifices that are considered impure. He who has done these various ritual 
offerings is purified by three intense penances. (11.97) '® 
Rituals in the commentary are inherently ambivalent: performing vrdtya rites,'!” funeral 
rites for improper folk, lethal sorcery, and impure fire-sacrifices all require three intense 
penances. I will examine these impure acts one-by-one below. 
Vratyas are roving bands of cattle-rustling youth building herds to begin proper 


life as established men in brahmana society.'”” The Vrdtyastoma, found in the 


Atharvaveda, is performed at the beginning and end of vrdtya raiding expeditions.'”! 


117 Manu states that certain ceremonies (ydgavisesa) defile a brahmana. Sorcery is the 'so-called' hawk 
ritual (syenddhika). Hiltebeitel describes the 'hawk ritual’ as an archaic rite that modifies a standard Vedic 
ritual "for the sake of defeating, and ultimately killing a rival or an enemy . . . Apparently evoking the 
Agnicayana, in which the mahavedi is shaped as a Syena bird that takes the sacrificer to heaven, numerous 
details of the Syena represent symbolic means to attain victory over an enemy on earth." Hiltebeitel, Alf. 
The Cult of Draupadi. 2, 2,. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1991. 138-139. 

118 vratyanamiti / vratyanamata urddhantrayopyete ityuktanam vratyastomadiyajanam krtva 
pitrgarwvadivyatiriktananca nisiddhaurddhadehikadahasraddhadi krtva abhicaranca syenadikam abhicaro 
‘nabhicaraniyasya ahinam yagavisesah ahinayajanamasucikaramiti sruteh / ciratradi tasya yajanam krtva 
tribhih krcchrairvisuddhati // 11.197 

119 I follow Hiltebeitel's synthesis and interpretation in Hiltebeitel Alf. Rethinking the Mahabharata: A 
Reader s Guide to the Education of the Dharma King. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2001. 132- 
140. Classic indological studies on vrdtyas include the following. Heesterman, Jan. "Vratya and Sacrifice". 
Indo-Iranian Journal 6:1-37, 1963. Falk, Harry. Bruderschaft und Wiirfelspiel: Untersuchungen zur 
Entwicklungsgeschichte des vedischen Opfers. Freiburg: H. Falk, 1986. 

120 "Witzel summarizes the advances [made on the topic of vratyas] that can now be appreciated: "The 
Vratyas are poor, mostly younger Brahmins and Ksatriyas who in search of a 'start capital’ form a dark 
ominous sodality which demands ransom from the local, well-settled grhasthas and even from the kings." 
(Hiltebeitel 133) Witzel and Jamison write that “the members (vratya) of a Mannerbund live an 
independent life, away from home and trying to collect a starting capital of cattle by threat and extraction 
from their neighbors.” In fact, certain dynastic families seemed to circulate and exchange these vratyas. 
(1992:46-7) Jamison, S.W. and M. Witzel. “Vedic Hinduism.” 1992. 
http://www.people.fas.harvard.edu/~witzel/Vedica.pdf 

121 White notes that the vratya rituals, or sattras, done in the forest in secret have "overtones of human 
sacrifice, identification with dogs, and the self-sacrifice and rebirth of the grhapati-sthapati himself." 
(Hiltebeitel 134-5) White, David Gordon. Myths of the Dog-Man. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1991. 96-101. See Atharvaveda chapter 15. 
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Vratyas are antagonistic, in their divine forms they are gods, but they are also in conflict 
with the gods. Human vrdtyas are considered holy but contrary figures.’ Vrdtyas enter 
this brigand-like stage of life in which orthodox Vedic customs are suspended by means 
of the vrdtvastoma; they are likewise re-integrated into society and attain heaven by 
performing the vrdtyastoma. To no surprise, performing this ritual defiles the brahmana 
ritualist due to his contact with the out-lying brahmana vrdatyas. 

Performing funeral rites requires perilous acceptance of gifts. In his remarkable 
twentieth-century ethnography works, Jonathan Parry demonstrates that all gifts received 
by the priest are potentially polluting, but funerary gifts are the most noxious.'*? Funeral 
rituals are to be done by a brahmana with the appropriate connection to the deceased; 
overseeing rituals for "an outsider", i.e. someone with no connection or an inappropriate 
connection, is improper. Even if the aforementioned funeral rituals are immaculately 
performed, they are done for improper folk, rendering the entire rite improper. Even 


orthodox performance for proper clients is defiling because the priest accepts gifts from 


122 Smith translates Paficavimsa Brahmana 17.1.2 depicting the vratyas as strange and perverted, 
performing inverted versions of orthodox Vedism. "Those who lead the life of a vrdtya are defective (hina) 
and left behind. For they neither practice the study of the Veda nor do they plough or trade . . . Swallowers 
of poison are those [vratvas] who eat foreign food as if it were the food of the Brahmin; who speak 
improperly as if it were proper; who strike the guiltless with a stick; and who, although not initiated, speak 
the speech of the initiated." Smith, Brian K. Reflections on Resemblance, Ritual, and Religion. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1989. 89. This passage may seem to foreshadow pasupatas, kapdlikas, or 
tantrikas, but bands of roving upstarts who suspend Vedic regulations is the most plausible interpretations. 
Servicing those in the vrdtya stage would be defiling, just as performing sorcery is defiling. 

123 Parry writes, "To be sure, the dan associated with death is particularly noxious. But as every Benares 
Brahman would agree, all dan is debilitating." (102) All gifts have the stain of the karma of the giver and 
the filth of extortion on the part of the receive. The Brahman recipient of dan must be a worthy vessel 
(supatr), Parry writes, for if he spends the gift improperly--say, on a bottle of liquor or a prostitute--then his 
sin is also visited upon the giver. (103) "But as all the Brahmin specialists see it, dan is bad not just 
because it subverts their ideal ascetic independence, but more importantly because the acceptance of dan 
involves the acceptance of the sins of the donor." (103) Parry, Jonathan. “Ghosts, Greed and Sin: The 
Occupational Identity of the Benares Funeral Priests.” Man 15.1 (1980): 88-111. See Parry, Jonathan P. 
Death in Banaras. Cambridge; New York: Cambridge University Press, 1994. 
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the deceased and the family of the deceased, and those gifts are tainted by taboo death 
residue. 

The rites cited above are ambivalent in action and result. All are dangerous. The 
Arthasastra, a treatise on statecraft and politics, is roughly contemporaneous to the root 
Manusmrti and echoes the magic lore of the Manusmrti. Magic in the Arthasastra, 
however, is the provenance of the purohita, the king's chaplain, his political adviser, and 


his sorcerer-at-large. 


Arthasastra 


Kautilya's Arthasastra describes an ideal ruler, his behavior, and the working of 
his kingdom. Topics include taxation, martial tactics, inter-kingdom diplomacy, courtly 
offices, and magic. The text cannot be exactly dated, and its authorship bears the stamp 
of myth; regardless, it soberly depicts the Gupta era and its cultural milieu.'** A cursory 


examination reveals the Arthasdstra was compiled using varied prior political texts in the 


124 Trautmann, Thomas R. Kautilya and the Arthasastra: A Statistical Investigation of the Authorship and 
Evolution of the Text. Leiden: E.J. Brill. 1971:185 "If the Kautiliya Arthasastra in its present form is not so 
old as it pretends, the sdastra itself is certainly old, predating the dharma smritis." Also, Mabbet, I. W. "The 
Date of the Arthasastra". Journal of the American Oriental Society 84 (2): April 1964, 162-169 writes "The 
content of the text is consistent with authorship in about the third century, C.E., and raises some questions 
which must be answered if it is to be assigned to the fourth B.C.E. Against this must be set the verses 
naming and characterizing Kautilya, and the references in later literature. What emerges is that there is no 
necessary incompatibility between the essential claims that Chanakya was responsible for the doctrines of 
the Arthasastra, and that the text we know is a product of the later time. These do not conflict. The work 
could have been written late on the basis of earlier teachings and writings. Sanskrit literature being so full 
of derivative, traditional and stratified material, this possibility is a priori strong. Those who favour the 
early date usually admit the probability of interpolations.... Those who favour a later date usually admit the 
probability that the work draws on traditional material. The controversy is therefore spurious. It is entirely 
possible that the Mauryan Kautilya wrote an Arthasastra and that a later editor rewrote his work, or 
compressed it, or compiled a text from the teachings of his school." 
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5 Kautilya was supposedly a minister under Candragupta Maurya (340- 


early Gupta era. 
298 BCE), the founder of the Mauryan empire, but the text displays the style and 
language of the second or third century CE, contemporaneous with the Manusmrti and 
the Mahabharata. The Arthasdastra is a Gupta era text, but it contains shades from earlier 
times, including shades of early magic. I will describe the Arthasdastra's sorcery 
(abhicara, krtyabhicara) in three contexts: (1) performed on behalf of king and kingdom 
by the purohita, the royal ritualist, (2) descriptions of the effects of sorcery, and (3) 
prohibitions against sorcery. 

Magic (Artvabhicara) in the Arthasastra is performed by the king's chaplain 
(purohita).'*° The king’s magic support staff--magicians, astrologers, and yogis, all 
headed by the purohita--perform ritual and exhortatory activities to terrify the enemy and 
inspire troops toward glory in battle.'”’ Sorcery creates celestial air-support to ground 


troops, raining lightning from the sky, raking rival troops with dissent and fear, and 


countering oppositional magic. The pageantry of public ritual increases military morale. 


125 Thapar writes that, "The precise date of the text remains uncertain, this being the case with many major 
text of the early Indian past. Its authorship is attributed to Kautilya, also identified by some with 
Chanakya and thought to be the chief minister of Chandragupta. The present form of the text is the work of 
Vishnugupta in about the third century AD. The main chronological controversy hinges on which parts of 
the texts are datable to the Mauryan period, or if at all, and which are later." Some sections could be dated 
to the Mauryan period, but they were ideal theoretical descriptions, and therefore the oldest parts can be 
considered a history of ideals. (2004:184-5) I will describe specific verses outside chronological 
philological study, therefore it is best to date the text as late as possible. The ideals for magic and for the 
duties of the purohita should be considered properly to be Gupta-era and pre-medieval instituitions. 

Thapar, Romila. Early India: From the Origins to AD 1300. Berkeley, Calif.: University of California 
Press, 2004. 

126 The purohita is sorcerer-at-large for the king. Ullrey, A. Michael. The Power Before the Throne: The 
Position of the Purohita in Indian Literature. University of California, Santa Barbara, 2006. 

127 Arthasastra 10.3.44) "The entourage of the purohita should cast (brityuh) sorcery and conjuring 
(krtyabhicara); the ones who cast restraining yantras (yantrika), those who magically attack (vardhika), and 
the astrologers (mauhiurtika) [should proclaim] the perfection of their own actions (svakarmasiddhim) and 
the non-perfection in regard to the enemies’ actions (asiddhim paresam)." purohitapurusah krtyabhicaram 
briyuh, yantrikavardhakimauhirtikah svakramasiddhimasiddhim paresam / 10.3.44 
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In the Arthasastra a purohita performs hostile rituals in front of his troops, facing the 
rival force; tantra magic also positions the sorcerer directly facing the enemy.'** The 
purohita and his entourage act publicly, their sorcery actions (Artyabhicara) inspire awe 
and confidence among the army but also inspire fear and doubt in rivals. Battle ritual-- 
those that rain fire, conjure monsters, and so forth--soften the enemy, making ground 
troops more effective;'” they are considered as important as troop maneuvers 

In addition to warfare, sorcery influences the visible and invisible natural worlds. 
Some natural calamities have divine or unseen origins (daivani mahabhayani), namely 
flames, floods, disease, food scarcity, vermin, snakes, and wild demons (raksasa). (4.3.1) 
Sorcerers had means to set right these problems. Certain problems are easily remedied 
by a king's commands: cooking outside the home in the hot season, moving dwellings 
away from water during monsoon, storing food for lean future times, loosing a glaring of 
cats against vermin, poisoning carcasses to kill predators. (4.3.3, 4.3.6, 4.3.16-7) The 
magic support staff--including sorcerers (abhicarin), magicians (maydyogavid), poison 
experts and folk doctors (mantrairosadhih jangulividih)--remedy less mundane 
afflictions, such as affliction by demons, envenoming, and ill portents. (4.2.35-44) In 
addition to relocating habitations, supplying bamboo rescue poles and rafts, and creating 


a rescue brigade, when the kingdom is flooded, the king calls upon his magicians. Vedic 


128 Military magic causing dissent and mutiny are found in the Udd-corpus as well as the two Jain tantras: 
Jvalamdlinikalpa and Bhairavapadmavatikalpa. 

129_ Atharvaveda 11.10.18 reads, "That purohita, once attacked, [is killed] by the terrible, flesh-eating 
Agni (kravyada) and by means of death. O Trisandhi, go forward along with the army! Conquer the 
enemies (amitran)! Fly forth (pra padyasva)!" Here, the Trisandhi weapon is sent forth to kill the opposing 
army's purohita. Once the purohita is killed, the enemy forces have no magical support and are easily cut 
down by the ground troops. kravyadanuvartayanmrtyuna ca purohitam / trisandhe prehi senaya 
jayamamitranpra padyasva // 11.10.18 
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experts and magicians use sorcery to enchant, i.e. halt, the rains. "On appropriate days 
worship of rivers is performed. Additionally, sorcery (abhicdra) is used against the rain 
by those versed in Vedic lore (vedavid) and in magic (mdydyogavid)." (4.3.10-1)'*° 
Weather manipulation--causing rains or hail, ending storms and calming seas--are stock 
miracles of medieval holy men. In the Arthasasta, rain sorcery (varsamabhicareyuh) is 
general sorcery applied to the rains, but magic tantras directly immobilize (stambhana) 
rain, rising waters, and the ocean; they even set out rites to cause lightning-strike that 
fallows fields.'*! 

Means to protect from serpents are varied. Poison must be counteracted. Snakes 
must be physically killed. Sorcery may eradicate them. "Experts in jungle-lore 
(jangulivid) should perform their magic and medicine (mantrausadhi) to protect from 
snakes. Ora group of men should kill the snakes. Or those versed in the Atharvaveda 
should perform sorcery (abhicara). [Furthermore,] on appropriate days they should 
perform Naga worship rites.”!** (4.3.35-8) Snakes are a perpetual problem in South Asia; 
jungle experts, magicians, herbalists, Atharvaveda wizards address serpentine dangers in 
a manner foreshadowing snake-lore found throughout the tantras.'** 


Snakes are not the only natural dangers; vast ambivalent inhabitants of invisible 


130 Arthasastra 4.3.10-11: parvasu ca nadipujah karayet / 10 / mayayogavido vedavido va 
varsamabhicareyuh // 

131See the Jvalamdlinikalpa and immobilization sections in Udd-corpus, especially in Srivastava. 

132 Arthasastra 4.3.35-8: sarpabhaye mantrairosadhibhisca jangulividascareyuh / 35 / sambhiiya vapi 
sarpan hanyuh / 36 / atharvavedavido va ‘bhicareyuh / 37 / parvasu ca nagapujah karayet / 38 / 

133 Tantra sorcerers used their medical lore and supernatural power over snakes to demonstrate their might 
and set down roots in frontier communities. As well as the universal problem of poisonous snakes, the 
worship of snake spirits (naga) is found throughout South Asia at all times. Kerala folk, in particular, 
describe the uniqueness of their religion as its focus on serpents; Kerala tantra folk declare their tantras 
unique due to the emphasis on serpents. The final chapter of the Bhairavapadmavatikalpa is entirely 
devoted to herpetology and envenomation remedies. 
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realms also afflict humankind. “When wild demons afflict [a victim or kingdom], then 
Atharvan wizards (atharvavedavid) or magicians (mayayogavid) should perform demon- 
killing rituals (raksoghndan). And on appropriate days, there should be worship at a shrine 
(caitya) with offerings of elevated platforms (vitardi), umbrellas, food, flags, and 
goats.”!** (4.3.40-1) Sorcerers perform demon-killing rituals, but they also oversee 
generic offerings to remove ambivalent demons (raksobhaya) by appeasing, i.e. feeding 
them. (4.3.42-3) For counteracting calamities of divine origin (daivapatpratikarin), the 
king should patronize magicians (maydyogavid) and perfected ascetics (siddhatapasin). 
(4.3.44) Such practitioners maintain the perennial religion of South Asia in which super- 
natural spirits affecting the natural world are managed through ritual feeding transactions 
to tranquilize them.'*° 

Some sorcerers and magicians are revered and their employment encouraged, 
namely atharvan brahmanas, others practitioners are denigrated, namely non-brahmanas. 
Root-magic (miilakarana) practitioners are called scoundrels whose techniques are sordid 
and suspect. Secret operatives are sent out by a spymaster (samahartrpranidhi), and the 
wander the kingdom ferretting out corruption, crime, charm-dealing, poisoners, and 
counterfeiters. (4.4.1-9) 'Charm-dealing scoundrels' well describes tantra practitioners 


and tantra practices on the ground and in literary sources. The Sanskrit vocabulary 


134 Arthasastra 4.3.40-1: raksobhaye raksoghnanyartharvavedavido mayayogavido va karmani kuryuh / 
40 / parvasu ca vitardicchatrollopikahastapatakacchagopaharaiscaityapujah karayet // 42 // 

135 White, David Gordon. “Filthy Amulets: ‘Superstition,’ ‘True Religion’ and ‘Pure Science’ in the Light 
of Hindu Demonology.” Purusartha 27 (2008): 135-62. Article published in French. English available at 
http://www.academia.edu/10105219/Filthy Amulets Superstition True Religion and Pure Science _in th 
e Light _of Indian Demonology 
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below, from 4.4.14-6, is different and earlier six-results lore but foreshadow tantra magic. 


Or, should one suspect the use of magic charms and amulets (samvadanakaraka) 
by spells, techniques, and roots acquired from and appropriate to the cremation 
grounds, then the covert agent (sattrin) should say to him, "I am in love with so- 
and-so's wife or daughter, make her desire me! Take this money [for the magic 
service]." Should he do so, then he should be banished as an enchanter 
(samvadanakaraka). These types are known as dispensers of conjuring and 
sorcery (krtyabhicarasilau).'°° 


Terms such as 'samvadanakaraka' or 'krtyabhicarasila, are not found in the Udd-corpus, 


nor have I encountered them in other magic tantras.'*’ 


These rogues' ritual techniques-- 
making charms, using roots from cremation grounds, and so forth—specifically overlap 
erotic magic. The rogues are redressed not by counter-spells or tranquilizing/destroying 
techniques but by trickery that leads to confession and punative banishment. The same 
entrapment is used to discover poisoners and poison-dealers.'** 


Arthasastra 4.13 describes punishments for many transgressions including magic. 


As in the Manusmrti, magic is punishable by reciprocal actions when it is injurious, but 


136 Arthasastra 4.4.14-6: yam va mantrayogamilakarmabhih smasanikairvad samvadanakarakam manyet 
tam sattri briyat -- 'amusya bharyam duhitaram va kamaye, sa mam pratikamayatam, ayam carthah 
pratigrhyatam' iti / 14 / sa cettatha kuryat samvadanakaraka iti pravasyeta / 15 / tena krtyabvhicarasilau 
vyakhyatau / 16 / 

137 Amulets and charms are made, but the term samvadanakaraka is not used to describe them. While 
abhicarin may be used, I have not encountered the concluding term si/a to designate one who practices in 
this way 

138 Poison both kills (upaghdta) and bewilders (madana), foreshadowing tantra magic especially marana 
and mohana by concoctions. "Or should he suspect one who prepares, purchases, or sells poisons (rasa) or 
who traffics in drugged potions and foods, the the covert agent should say to him, "So-and-so is my enemy. 
Cause him to die [by poisons] and take this money." If he does this, he should be banished as a poisoner 
(rasada). This describes one who traffics bewildering concoctions (madanayogavyavaharin)." The final 
description of this verse makes clear this 'poisoner' is not just one who kills via poison but is one who 
causes supernatural effects by poisons. Poison are most common used in erotic and killing contexts, both 
are found in this verse. yam va rasasya kartaram kretaram vikretaram bhaisajyaharavyavaharinam va 
rasadam manyeta tam sattri briiyat -- "asau me Satruh, tasyopaghaatah kriyatam, atham carthah 
pratigrhyatam' iti / 27 / sa cettatha kuryadrasada iti pracasyeta / 28 / tena madanayogavyavahari 
vyakhyatah / 29 / 


vei 


erotic magic is not always prohibited in the Gupta era. Arthasdstra 4.13.27-29 reads, 


"That which [a sorcerer] inflicts upon another by means of conjuring and sorcery 
(krtyabhicara), shall be visited upon him. Desire inducing magic (kamam .. . 
samvadanakarana) may be used upon an uninterested maiden or wife to make her 
act as a wife, or [likewise] by a wife upon an [uninterested] husband. Otherwise, 
in the case of injury, the middling fine is levied."'*’ 
Sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander. The punishments visited upon the sorcerer 
for sorcery and conjuring are appropriate to the effect of the sorcery. Reciprocal 
punishment allows wide application but the crime is still vague. Applying the 
symptomatology of the six results, eradication would be punished by banishment, 
cheating via magic would result in forfeiture; such symptomatology, however, is not 
found in the text. Erotic magic used to seduce another man's wife or an inappropriate 
partner would be illegal, but erotic magic is not prohibited in appropriate courting or in 
the case of a wife not performing wifely duties. Those duties are presumably domestic 
and not just conjugal, but the erotic tone is overwhelming. A wife might also apply erotic 
magic to an uninterested husband. Such erotic magic is made explicit in the Kamasiitra, 


and its context is extended from marriage to include courtesans and clients. Improper use 


of erotic magic is met with fines. 


Kamasitra 


139 krtyabhicarabhyam yatparamapadayet tadapadayitavyah / 27 /kamam bharyadyamanicchantyam 
kanyayam va dararthino bhartari bharyaya va samvadanakaranam // 28 // anyatha himsayam madhyamah 
sahasadandah // 29 // 
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The Kamasutra, to no surprise, sets forth erotic magic echoing descriptions above 
and foreshadowing erotic magic tantras in tantras to come. Doniger and Kakar published 
a valuable translation; '*° however, they condense the Jayamangala and several vernacular 
commentaries with Sanskrit root text, producing a lively spirit-of-the-text English 
translation that nuances meaning but often strays from the source. The most common 
version of the text contains a root source by Vatsyayana, the Javamangala commentary 
by Yasodhara, and Tripathi Sarma's modern Hindi commentary.'*! I will cite Doniger and 
Kakar when their commentary translations are useful, but all other translations are my 
own from Sarmi's text. 

The Kamasutra presents erotic magic similar to Arthasastra. The similarity is not 
surprising, for the texts were composed during the same era.'** That Kamdsiitra in 
Sanskrit by Vatsyayana--in contrast to the Arthasastra, which gives few details but many 
prohibitions--ruminates on the ambiguity of erotic magic in addition to presenting a 
catalog of techniques. I describe general prohibition and some representative erotic 


magic techniques below.'® 


140 Vatsyayana, Wendy Doniger, and Sudhir Kakar. Kamasutra. Oxford; New York: Oxford University 
Press, 2002. 

141 Vatsyayana, and Ananta Tripathi Sarma. Kamasiitram. Brahmapura: Tripathi Sarma, 1972. 

142 Doniger dates the text post 225 C.E. The Abhiras and Andhras are described by Vastyayana ruling 
“simultaneously over a region that had been ruled by the Andhras alone until 225 CE. Its style seems very 
close to that of the Arthashastra, also of uncertain date, but generally placed in the third century CE; it cites 
the Arthashastra explicitly at 1.2.10, and implicitly elsewhere. The fact that the text does not mention the 
Guptas, who ruled North India from the beginning of the fourth century CE, suggests that the text predates 
that period. The Kamasutra is mentioned by name in the Vasavadatta of Subandhu, composed under 
Chandragupta Vikramadity, who reined at the beginning of the fifth century CE.” Doniger, Wendy. On 
Hinduism. New York : Oxford University Press, 2014. p. 612. The same argument is made with less 
elegance in the introduction to Doniger and Kakar's translation of the text. For a description of original 
context and a delightful comparison with contemporary reading and reception see Doniger, Wendy. 
“Reading the ‘Kamasutra’: The Strange & the Familiar.” Daedalus 136.2 (2007): 66-78. 

143 Vatsyayana and other commentators argue that the Kamasutra documents a wide range of erotic arts 
from prior scriptures and practices observed throughout South Asia. It was not compiled as a do-it-yourself 
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In the Kamasiitra erotic magic is prohibited for the single wife and the courtesan, 
and its use makes a man disreputable, makes him a bad man. In contrast to the 
Arthasastra, the single wife should not engage in erotic magic against her husband, nor 
should she associate with purveyors of magic services or dispensers of magic lore: "[A 
single wife] should not hang around Buddhist nuns (bhiksuki), ascetic females (sramanda), 
Jain nuns (ksapana), sluts (kulata), cheats (kuhaka), fortune-tellers (iksanda), or [magic] 
root-workers.”' (4.1.9) Members of this rogues' gallery were purveyors of erotic 
magic.'** It is initially surprising that ascetic females are grouped with cheats, sluts, 
fortune-tellers, and herbalist witches; however, Gregory Schopen has described the 
ambiguous status of urbane nuns and nunneries in several articles. '*° 

After describing the art-loving, steady-minded, urbane, ideal client, the 
Kamasitra describes his faults as the inverse of his good qualities; using love-magic is 


one such fault. (6.1.13-5) Courtesans should avoid disreputable men of poor quality; 


sex and magic manual. Pandits for the most part describe rather than prescribe. One vernacular 
commentator writes, translated by Doniger and Kakar, that "Talismans, spells, and charms are an integral 
part of our civilization. They have been a part of Indian life from the Rig Veda and Atharva Veda down to 
our own times. That is why it was necessary for Vatsyayana to reflect on this subject. By describing these 
practices at the end of the text, Vatsyayana has paid respect to public sentiment, interest, and welfare. So 
that ordinary people should not get confused or upset on reading it, he has referred at various places in the 
text to the aims of non-violence, chastity, and empathy with the suffering of others." (173, 1.1.24) 

144 bhiksuktsramanaksapanakulatakuhakeksanikamalakarikabhirna samsrjyate // 4.1.9 // Doniger and 
Kakar translate: "Regarding the Life of an only wife, She does not have a close relationship with any 
woman who is a beggar, a religious mendicant, a Buddhist nun, promiscuous, a juggler, a fortune-teller, or a 
magician who uses love-sorcery worked with roots." (94) This translation liberally incorporates the 
commentary. 

145 The Javamangala describes Buddhist nuns as those who had taken the “beggars vow”. Ascetics and 
Jains were nuns and those who wore red. Sluts are those wives accused of infidelity. Cheats are those who 
practice fantastic acts (kautu[ka]), overlapping with miscellaneous stage magic and tantra magic. 
Fortunetellers are straight forward. Those who use roots are explained in medieval terms, “Female root 
users are those women who perform action via roots that effect subjugation.” (miilakarika vasikaranena 
milena ya karma karoti) (95) 

146 Schopen, Gregory, Buddhist Nuns, Monks, and Other Worldly Matters: Recent Papers on Monastic 
Buddhism in India. Honolulu : University of Hawai‘i Press, 2014. 
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erotic magic practitioners are grouped with the ill and low. “[Courtesans (nayika)| should 
avoid those [men who are] wasting away, ill, have intestinal parasites 
(krmisakrddhayasasyah), are in love with their wives, are vulgar, stingy, who have been 
censored by elders, who are thieves, feign vows, who resort to root-magic (milakarmani 
prasakta), who care not for honor nor dishonor, who may be bribed even by those he 
hates, and who are shameless."'*’ (6.1.16) The Jayamangala argues that root-magic is 
hostile and consists of harmful methods by which a libertine gets what he wants. Sarma 
merely argues that root magic are to be used when the object of desire is not attained. 
Men perpetually fear the use of erotic magic; women must vigilantly refute such 
accusations. According to the root text, a woman should always maintain suspicion 
regarding root-magic (mulakarmabhisanka), i.e. love magic including aphrodisiacs and 
herbal subjugation.'** (6.2.56) Commentaries expand this to argue women should 
constantly deflect love-magic accusations. The Javamangala argues women should 
maintain suspicion when her partner accuses her of perpetually dominating him via nasty 
subjugation magic. Sharma glosses, “'I am certain you have performed subjugation 
magic over me (mere upar vasikaran kar diya hai), and | have become subjugated to you. 


What do you have to say to that?! She should always maintain vigilance against this 


147 ksayi rogi krmisakrddhayasasyah priyakalatrah purusavakkadaryo nirghano gurujanaparityaktah 
steno dambhasilo mulakarmani prasakto manapamanayoranapekst dvesyairapyarthaharyo vilajja 
ityagamyah // 6.1.16 // Doniger and Kakar translate, once again interpreting magic through medieval 
commentaries. “Courtesans should deem a man ineligible who is "wasting away, sick, with worms in hes 
faeces, or 'crow's-mouth’', in love with his wife, course in speech, miserly, or pitiless; a man whom the 
elders have thrown out, a thief, or a hypocrite; a man who is addicted to love-sorcery done with roots, who 
does not care about honour or dishounour, who can be bought for money even by people he hates, or is 
shameless." (134) According to Kakar and Doniger the man who performs root magic (milakarmani 
prasakta) is one who does root magic (2002:134). 

148nivatamapi vasikaranamalikataya pryungkte yena tava vidheyasmityasanka karya // 56 // 
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claim whenever conversing with her lover.” Kakar translates Shastri to argue, "When he 
says, 'You are always using love-sorcery to put me in your power, so that I will be totally 
submissive to you,' she replies, 'No! I would never do anything like that!"'”’ (Doniger 
and Kakar 2002:140) 

The Kamasiutra's final chapter is titled 'Esoterica' (aupanisadikam nama). 
Doniger and Kakar expand the title to 'Erotic Esoterica’, rightly focusing on the sexual 
content of this secret lore; another appropriate translation is 'Sexual Arcana’. The rituals 
and organization resemble erotic magic catalogs in encyclopedic tantras more than any 
other source presented above.'*’ This is likely a late addition representing the youngest 
stratum of the text. 

Should a sex object not be attained through seduction methods, sexual arcana 
ought to be cultivated. These rituals are used in conjunction with or in addition to good 
looks, fine qualities, and proper age, i.e. the usual factors to make one “lucky-in-love”.’*! 
The first techniques cause luck-in-love (subhaga): vegetal ointments ground in a skull, 
collyrium (anjana), lickables (avalihya), smearings (anulipya), and amulets to-be-held 
(dharayet). (7.1.4-10). Techniques are declared, like most magic tantra rituals, to derive 
from the Atharvaveda (tesu cartharvamandani). (7.1.10). Verses 7.1.25-35 describe 
techniques for subjugation (vasikarana). The first of which is a penis-smearing rite: 


“Having smeared his penis with a combination of ground white thornapple (dhattira), 


149 Kakar cites Devadatta Shastri, and I am citing the Hindi commentary by Ramanand Sarma. 

150 Both Yosodhara and Sharma argue these techniques are found scattered throughout tantras 
(tantravapoktaih). 

151 tatroktestu vdhibhirabhipretamarthamanadhigacchannopanisadikamavecaret // 7.1.2 // rtijpam guno 

vayastyaga iti subhagamkaranam // 7.1.3 // 
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black pepper (marica), long pepper (pippali), and honey, he causes subjugation [of a 
woman].””' (7.1.25) Next, various subjugation ointments--applied to the self or upon the 
victim--are described. (7.1.30-35). The Javamangala describes this section as the sixty 
techniques of subjugation.'*? “Scholars describe (@caryah pracaksate) many methods to 
increase virility when coupling with women (striyah gacchati).”'™ (7.1.36) In verse 
7.1.40, “Scholars say that, should one cook over a medium fire a cake made from ground 
sringata, kasuru, and licorice (madhili), mixed with dates and jujubes, along with butter 
and sugar, having eaten this appropriately, he can endlessly make love to women.”!° 
Such a verse verily could be extracted from a magic tantra. 

Vatsyayana concludes his catalog with elegant verses to regulate preceding 
esoteric content; prescriptions and ethics cap ritual description. “One may learn rituals 
that create love (pritikara) from [scriptures including] Ayurvedas, Vedas, Vidyas and 
Tantras. However one should not use such dangerous techniques that harm the body, that 


require harming creatures, and that use impure substances.”’'*° (7.49-50) Echoing modern 


commentators on tantra magic, none of these erotic rituals should be undertaken because 


152 dhatturakamaricapippalicirnairmadhumisrairliptalingasya samprayogo vasikaranam // 7.1.25 // 
153 Colophon after 7.1.35. iti vasikaranam sastitamprakaranam // 

154 7.1.36-51 catalog data from these scholars. 

155 srngalakakaserukamadhulikani kstrakakolya saha pistani sasarkarena payasa ghrtena 
mandagninotkarikam paktva yavadartham bhaksitavananantah striyo gacchatityacaryah pracaksate // 
7.1.40 // 

156 ayurvedacca vedacca vidyatantrebhya eva ca / aptebhyascavaboddhavya yoga ye pritikarakah // na 
prayunjita samdigdhanna sariratyayavahan / na jivaghatasambaddhannasuvidravyasamyutan // (7.1.49- 
50) Doniger and Kakar translate:"You can learn the techniques that compel love/ from the veda of Long- 
Life and from the Veda, / from people who know the magic recipes and spells, / and from other qualified 
people //You should not use techniques / that are doubtful, dangerous for the body, / obtained by killing 
living creatures, / or made of impure substances." (7.49-50) The use of the term tantra for a text suggests 
how young is this layer of the Kamasiitra. 
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they include unhealthy and possibly lethal substances.'°’ Just because there exists a text 
or technique does not mean someone should perform it. After describing numerous 
methods to increase passion, enlarge the penis, and a grab-bag of subjugation and 
cosmetic techniques, the root text prohibits them. “These strange methods that increase 
passion described according to the topics above are prohibited as a whole. That there is a 
treatise (sastra) [describing this practice] does not justify [its performance]. The 
meaning of the treatise is comprehensive [to all of South Asia], but usage, [learned] from 
occult techniques (vidydt), applies to singular lands.” 

Such rituals may be understood by any reader, but they ought not be practiced by 
any reader, for the rites are extracted from specific contexts in which they might be 
appropriate. One culture's or region's customs cannot be applied universally; with this 
caveat the author writes a Sanskrit ritual ethnography based on observing the vernacular. 
The historian of religion ought heed Vatsyayana--just because a ritual is encountered in a 
text does not mean it was common or even practiced at all. Magic rituals are esoteric, 


their ingredients are rare, and their techniques are often contradictory: this can be 


observed in magic discourse world-wide. The strongest argument a historian of religions 


157 Moreover, acquiring requisite animal ingredients almost always requires harming and often killing the 
animal. Should the practitioner ascribe to vows of nonviolence (ahimsa) or non-cruelty (anrsamsa) the 
ingredients in these rituals, regardless of any prohibitions regarding killing and improper sexual behavior, 
would be anathema. See Hiltebeitel, Alf. Rethinking the Mahabharata: a Readers Guide to the Education 
of the Dharma King. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2001. 

158 adhikaravasadukta ye citra ragavarddhanah / tadanantaramatraiva te yatnadvinivaritah // 7.2.54 // 
na Sastramastityetena prayogo hi samiksyate / sastrarthanvyapino vidyatprayogamstvaikadesikan // 

7.2.55 // Doniger and Kakar translate, "The unusual techniques employed to increase passion, / which have 
been described as this particular book requires, / are strongly restricted right here in this verse, / right after 
it. // For the statement that 'There is a text for this' / does not justify a practice. People should realize / that 
the contents of the texts apply in general, / but each actual practice is for one particular region. //" (7.2.54- 
55) 
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can argue is that these rituals were thought to be performed or rumored to be performed; 
the weakest argument is that magic texts are merely documentation of fantasies and that 
the rituals only really exist in writing. 

Prior to the Kamasiitra, the components of magic are named only to prohibit or 
counteract such rituals. Such rituals are vague, without proper details for practice in the 
texts. The Kamasutra records specific iatromathematic rites, love-luck, and subjugation 
rituals that foreshadow not only medicine but ritual techniques corresponding to tantra 
magic. In this way, the Kamasiitra is ground-breaking. Magic discourse before the 
tantras is vague, light on details, heavy on poetry and prohibitions. Literary sources, 
particularly the Mahabharata, further depict magic to be aggressive, lethal, and 


connected to sexual reproduction. 


Mahabharata 


Sorcery (abhicara) and conjuring (Artya) appear in the Mahabharata in ways 
unique so far. Alf Hiltebeitel highlights and connects sorcery instances (abhicdra) within 
the Mahabharata, but, following Turstig, he condenses and synthesizes instances rather 
than complicating them. Hiltebeitel asserts that sorcery rituals and results are a single 
9 


ritual tradition originating in the Atharvaveda and extending unchanged into the tantras.'° 


Abhicara in the Atharvaveda and Mahabharata is not the same as the six results in magic 


159 Hiltebeitel was my inspiration at the beginning of this project studying magic in the Mahabharata, but 
I have diverged from many of his conclusiongs. See Hiltebeitel 2001:186-91. 
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tantras.'°° 


So what is sorcery in the Mahabharata? How does it relate to Atharvaveda 
magic or magic in the treatises above? How is it different from the magic tantras? How 
is it similar to the magic tantras? 

Sorcery in the Mahabharata (1) is the domain of brahmanas, (2) is lethal and 
enhances the lethality of offspring, and (3) is ambivalent or improper. I will demonstrate 
the following using three groups of texts. To begin, (1) I revisit the Manusmrti to 
describe brahmanas using abhicara to redress conflicts, explaining the unexpected 
brahmana behavior that appears in the Mahabharata; then I describe prescriptions to 
worship brahmanas according Bhisma in Mahabharata 13.32-3; and, finally, I explore the 
“weird” nature of the sorcery-practicing brahmanas in the Mahabharata. J use the 
English term “weird” because it denotes enchantment, fate-knowing and sooth-saying, 
and the supernatural, but it also connotes oddness, unexpected qualities, and 


ambivalence.'®! (2) A set of Mahabharata verses describe procreative sorcery to create 


powerful children who are fated to kill. This is found in Markandeya's speech to 


160 Abhicara in the Vedas is not the same as satkarman, nor are the instances of abhicara in the 
Mahabharata the same as abhicara in the satkarman. The term abhicara is a general term from 
Atharvaveda and into the Tantras; it does not designate a specific practice or set of rituals. Hiltebeitel 
connects several uses of the term abhicdara to argue that a well known system of abhicara originated in the 
Vedas and extended into the Tantras. That system is supposedly described by the Mahabharata. But the 
Mahabharata describes abhicara as ambivalent, aggressive magic and extends abhicara to procreation 
magic, especially to create deadly children. The tantras also use abhicara as a general term for aggressive 
magic but often conflate abhicara with murderous sorcery (marana) rituals. Abhicara is not used in the 
Tantras for procreation. The Mahabharata gives no ritual details or specific mantras that could be 
connected to abhicara in Vedas or Tantras, no hawks nor voodoo dolls. Brahmanas who perform these rites 
are powerful and ambivalent characters, forerunners to tantra magic sorcerers who skirt impurity and 
danger in practice of aggressive magic. 

161 The OED provides the following definition of the term weird: “Having the power to control the fate or 
destiny of human beings, etc.; later, claiming the supernatural power of dealing with fate or destiny.” The 
dictionary argues for the origin in MacBeth, when Shakespeare describes the weird sisters. The term 
derives from a number of Old English terms denoting fate, magic, prophesy, and such terms inform the 
English terms “wayward” and “wizard”. That in mind, these brahamanas are weird! 
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Yudhisthira in Mahabharata 3.196: his speech regards mothers' and fathers' roles in 
procreation. Unlike Epic abhicara, tantra abhicara is never procreative. Tantra erotic 
magic, including rituals to increase fertility and ensure conception, is located under 
subjugation and immobilization, never murder. Tantra abhicara, like in the 
Mahabharata, is ultimately lethal and synonymous with marana. Finally, (3) the ritual 
birth of Dhrstadyumna and Draupadi via Drupada's ambivalent procreative ritual in 
Mahabharata 1.155 condenses all the prior elements: it is performed by weird 
brahmanas, it is procreative, and it is ultimately lethal. Drupada's ritual could be, though 
it is not, described as Artyabhicara. 

Hiltebeitel cites Turstig who locates abhicara in Mahabharata 1|.104.6 and 
13.33.7: "One should appreciate that abhicara rites are well-known and readily referred to 
in the Epics, and that the Mahabharata in particular ascribes the births of the Pandavas to 
abhicara.” (Turstig 1985:87). The Pandavas' conception is caused by Kuntt's mantra 
enhanced by abhicara. (1.113.34-41) Hitelbeitel writes: "Once we recall that abhicara 
rites make use of pointed yiipas called sila, "stake"; it is further notable that Draupadi is 
described by allusion to the si/a and other piercing instruments.” (1991a, 138-44) 
Immediately upon hearing the story of her miraculous birth, "the sons of Kunti were as if 
pierced by spears (salyaviddha ivabhavet), and those great chariot warriors all became 
mentally unstable." (Van Buitenen 1973:188-9) 

Interpretation of these undeniably fascinating connections is not without 
difficulty. The sons of Kunti are awestruck when they hear about Draupadi's birth, but 


the text does not describe "staking" or "stakes" in the ritual; the sons react metaphorically 
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"as if pierced" (salyaviddhda iva). Draupadt's birth ritual uses neither stakes nor piercing 
techniques; it is a vague three-fire ritual. It uses three fires and is a homa, but this is not 
sufficient evidence to correlate the rite with any six results ritual or Vedic abhicara rite. 
Abhicara is not always described using piercings, and piercing is found in many 
aggressive techniques in magic tantras not just lethal ones. 

From where and from whom comes the danger of sorcery? Hiltebeitel sets out a 
provocative word study on sorcery (abhicara) showing the prevalence of dangerous 
brahmana powers deployed for destructive ends; abhicara is always used by or derived 
from a brahmana.'” Citing a story from the Kathaka Samhita paraphrased in the 
Mahabharata,'® Hiltebeitel writes that there are "fortunetellers (viprasnikah) who say, 
"These Brahmans practice black magic (abhicarati) against you." Seek [the Brahmans'] 
protection." (2001:126-131) In this story, a brahmana named Baka Dalbhya performs a 
ritual session (sattra) offering meat; this session is meant to strike down the kingdom of 
king Dhrtarastra, not the Dhrtarastra of the frame story. Eventually, Baka Dalbhya takes 
pity and performs counter-sorcery. Afflicted by sorcery, Dhrtarastra is stuck in a double- 
bind, a brahmana must protect from sorcery and remove sorcery via counter-sorcery, but 


that same or some other brahmana has used sorcery to attack the him. Brahmanas are the 


162 Using the term abhicara does not assure use of a specific system of abhicara rituals. It assures 
generally hostile magic. Hiltebeitel argues the sacrifice of Baka Dalbhya in which cattle is sacrificed to 
destroy the kingdom and prosperity of Dhrtarastra who must perform a a counter-offering (punarahuti) to 
restore his prosperity. (9.39.32-40.25). This story is based on a Vedic story from the Kathaka Samhita. The 
Mahabharata version does not use the term abhicara, nor does the ritual look like other abhicara in the 
Mahabharata. Hiltebeitel implies the ritual retold in the Mahabhata is implicitly an abhicara ritual, noting 
that in the Kathaka Samhita, it is "fortunetellers (viprasnikah) who say, "These Brahmans practice black 
magic (abhicarati) against you. Seek their protection." (2001:128 ft nt. 118). 

163 Hiltebeitel 2001:128 ft. nt. 118 paraphrases Kathaka Samhita 10.6 that explicitly calls the sattra above 
an abhicara ritual. 
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source and remedy for affliction. 
Returning briefly to the Manusmrti, brahmanas are purveyors of sorcery. “The 
dharma-knowing brahmana should not report any [grievance] to the king. He should kill 


injurious men using his own strength.”'™ (11.31) Kullukhubhatta's commentary reads, 


The Dharma-knowing brahmana should not tell the king about just any sort of 
grievance. But he should attack those injurious men using his own power alone, 
such as spoken curses and sorcery (vaksyamanabhicara). [If] he is dragged into 
conflict between his own will and dharma, [then] it is a sinful act. But, in this 
case, ‘sorcery and so forth' does not taint. And sorcery is neither ordained nor 
prohibited in the duty [of serving] a king.'® 
The root verse does not equate the brahmana's own strength (svasakti) with abhicara, but 
the commentary does; it argues that abhicara, the power of the brahmana, is hostile 
attack via a brahmana's potent voice, vocal sorcery.'* (Manusmrti 11.33). 

Bhisma's dialogue in Mahabharata 13.33 describes kingly duties including 
revering brahmanas, but the teacher-sage also describes dangers from offending 
brahmanas. Chapter 13.33 suggests ksatriyas worship and support brahmanas not only to 
maintain their kingdom's prosperity and gain personal merit but because brahmanas can 


wield deadly sorcery against them. Throughout the Mahabharata easily angered 


brahmanas create havoc upon ksatriyas. Brahmana sorcery can strike down those who 


164 na brahmano ‘vedayeta kincitrajani dharmmavit / svaviryenaiva tan sisyvammanavanapakarinah // 
Manusmrti 11.31 // 

165 ceti /dharmajno brahmanah kiccidapyapakrtam na rajnah kathayet apitu svasaktyaiva 
svakiyadharmmavirodhdadiprakrstaparadhakarane satyabhicaradi na dosayetyevamparametat na 
tvabhicaro vidhiyate rajanivedanam va nisidhyate // comm. to 11.31 // 

166ksatriva iti / kstariyah svapaurusena Satrutah paribhavalaksanamatmana dpadam nistaret / 
vaisyasudrau punah pratikarse dhanadanena brahmanastvabhicaratmakair-japahomaih // comm. 11.34 // 
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disrespect them; consequently, a king ought to sustain brahmanas. 

In section 13.32 Yudhistira asks what should be worshiped and revered by men. 
Bhisma describes a dialogue between Narada and Vasudeva to answer Yudhistira's query. 
Those to be revered (namasyanti) are deities, men absorbed in the Vedas, worshipers of 
the gods, good men, grains and cows, ascetics, lords, and powerful brahmanas. However, 
those to be worshiped (pujayasi) are gurus and religious men, brahmanas, worshipers, 
students, and folk with firm vows. Chapter 13.33 describes actions to revere brahmanas. 
Yudhisthira asks, "What, O Grandfather, are the most important acts/rituals for a king? 
What actions/rituals should a king perform to attain both the worlds of men and gods?" 
(13.33.1) Bhisma replies that a king should be initiated and guided in religious practice 
by the brahmanas. Furthermore, he should revere them and give them gifts, protecting 
their sons as he would himself. By doing so, the kingdom is filled with tranquility.'®’ 
(13.33.6-10) 

O Vasava, the ancestors (pitr) are to be worshiped, revered and protected, [they 

are to be] maintained just like all the beings of the earth. (6) The brave, potent 

[brahmanas] burn those who offend them without exception via their splendor 


(tejas) enhanced with sorcery (abhicdrairupdyaih).'* (7) At the end, [enemies] 
cannot be seen, and there is desolation in every direction. Those offensive 


167 "O Bharata, if a king desires well-being, it is most important that he be properly consecrated and 
perform religious practices according to the brahmanas. (2) [He] ought to always pay reverence to the wise 
brahmanas: old men, those versed in the Vedas, and wise brahmanas from the town and country. He should 
worship them reverential gestures, kind words, gifts, and food. (3) This is a description for actions befitting 
aking. Also, He ought to protect his sons as he would himself. (4) He rules over all of his kingdom that is 
filled with tranquility due to continually performing superlative worship [to those brahmanas]. (5) (MBh 
13.33.2-5) etad rajnah krtyatamam abhisiktasya bharata / brahmananam anusthanam atyantam sukham 
icchata / srotriyan brahmanan vrddhan nityam evabhipijayet // 13.33.2 // paurajanapadams capi 
brahmanams ca bahusrutan / santvena bhogadanena namah karais tatharcayet // 13.33.4 // etat 
krtvatamam rajno nityam eveti laksayet / yathatmanam yatha putrams tathaitan paripalayet // 13.33.4 // ye 
capy esam pijyatamas tan drdham pratipijayet / tesu santesu tad rastram sarvam eva virajate // 13.33.5 // 
168 abhicarairupayaisca daheyurapi tejasa / nihsesam kupitah kuryurugrah satyaparakramah // 13.33.7 // 
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opponents appear burned, as if [struck] by a mighty fire. (8) Behaving poorly 

toward them of inestimable virtue, they will be swallowed up as if [sucked] into a 

cave while the pure ones shine like the sky. (9) Wherever those rogues act 

aggressively [toward the brahmanas] they will surely become like soft cotton 

before a blazing [flame].'® (10) 
The burning might (tejas) of the Brahmanas, when cast against any who offend them, is 
augmented and enhanced by aggressive magical rituals (abhicara upaya). Here, abhicara 
is a general description of brahmana rituals turned against enemies. Sorcery has no 
specific details; it augments the fiery power (¢ejas) inherent to the brahmana. Here, 
sorcery is not a specific ritual or system of rituals; it is a deadly addition to brahmana 
might and is the inherent power of the brahmanas. Offending a brahmana causes the 
offender to literally get burned. 

Sorcery (abhicara) creates children in Mahabharata 3.196.15-20; however, the 


sorcery-born are not average offspring.'” 


Markandeya answers Yudhisthira who asks 
about the nature of good, faithful wives, despite the suffering and difficulty inherent to 
being an obedient woman. Markandeya argues a woman attains salvation through her 
husband, but a man gains salvation through the actions of his son. Therefore, fathers 
perform all sorts of exertions to gain a son, yet they worry about how the son will turn 


out. A woman attains heaven by obedience to her husband regardless of her sons' 


character or actions. Sorcery is one of these exertions to gain a great son. These 


169 nantamesam prapasyami na disascapyapavrtah / kupitah samudiksante davesvagnisikha iva // 
13.33.8 // vidyantesam sahasika gunastesamativa hi / kupa iva trncchanna visuddha dyaurivapare // 
13.33.9 // prasahyakarinah kecitkarpasamrdavo ‘apare / santi causamatisathastathanye 'titapasvinah // 
13.33.10 // 

170 Sorcery for procreation is found throughout the Mahabharata but not in tantra magic in which 
procreation and fertility rites are categorized as non-lethal rites such as immobilization (stambhana) or are 
grouped under fantastic feats and enchanted items (indrajala, kautuhalakarman). 
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exertions are terrible and dangerous. 


My son, some think the mother is the best (saddrsi), some think the father. The 
mother does the difficult task: she bears the children. (15) Fathers long for sons 
and resort to penances, pleas to the gods, worship, patience, and many methods of 
aggressive sorcery (abhicarairupayaih). (16) O Hero, having attained a precious 
son by great and horrible (Arcchra) [efforts], they continue to wonder, "What kind 
of man will he be?"'”' (17) A mother and father, O Bharata, hope for glory, fame, 
might, offspring, and dharma for their sons. (18) A Law-knowing [son] shall 
bring affluence and pride to his mother and father, O Lord of Kings, gratifying 
them always here [on this earth] and in the hereafter. He [brings] fame and 
righteousness forever. (19) For a woman there is no sacrifice (yajna), penance 
(sraddha), nor fast (upavasaka) [that brings salvation]. She only attains heaven 
by obedience to her husband.'” (20) 


The son aspired is a good, strong, and potent one. The father's exertions are enhanced by 
sorcery; sorcery ensures conception of a child, the male sex of the child, and the fit-ness 
of the child. The quality of the son is not assured, however, and the father is ever anxious. 
The most famous use of sorcery for creating powerful and lethal offspring is 
Kunti's mantra that first begets strident Karna and then the man-slaughtering brothers 
Pandava (1.104.6). This incident supports two of my assertions: (1) sorcery is used to 
make deadly offspring and (2) its source is ambivalent brahmanas. The dubious 
brahmana named "Terribly Clothed' (Durvasas) gives Kunti a mantra; the mantra is 
enriched by abhicara, and by means of mantra-sorcery Karna is born from Kunti and the 


god Surya. Ambivalent brahmanas in the Mahabharata are forerunners to tantra 


171 tapasa devatejyabhirvandanena titiksya / abhicarairupayaisca thante pitarah sutan // 3.196.16 // 
evam krcchrena mahata putram prapya sudurlabham / cintayanti sada vira kidrso'yam bhavisyati // 
3.196.17 // 

172 naiva yajnah sriyah kascinna sraddham nopavasakam / ya tu bhartari Susrisa@ taya 
svargamupasnute // 3.196.20 // 
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magicians: they are archetypes for magicians who use tantra magic to alter their positions 
in royal courts, garner patronage, and set down roots in new frontiers.'” 

In Mahabharata 1.104 Kuntt acquires and first uses the mantra. Kunti was born 
to a Yadu chief named Siira who gave her, his firstborn child, to his childless cousin, 
Kuntibhoja. She was a good and devoted member of Kuntibhoja's household, diligently 
maintaining domestic worship rituals toward gods and guests; then arrived the weird 


"Terribly Clad’. 


In her father's house her duty was to revere gods (devata) and guests (atitihi). She 
attended upon one fierce and terrible Brahmana, diligent in his vows. (4) His 
inquiry into the dharma was mysterious (nigidhaniscaya); he was known as 
Durvasas [i.e.' Terribly Clad']. With her many exertions, she satisfied this 
ferocious man who had a resolute spirit [i.e. one who was not easily satisfied].'” 


(5) 


[Though] knowing the inevitable misfortune [to come], he gave her a mantra 
enriched by aggressive sorcery (abhicarabhisamyukta). The sage said to her, (6) 
"Whatever god you should call forth with this spell, that [god] will grace you with 
a son." (7) After hearing the words spoken by the brahmana (vipra), out of 
curiosity (kautihalat)'” the maiden splendidly called up the sun god. [And Karna 
was born.]'”° (8) 


173 “The occultists promised to cure snake-bites, insect-bites, mouse-bites as also lunacy and paralysis 
caused by evil spirits. He performed rites to placate malevolent planets, fertilize a sterile woman, cause 
friendship, destroy enemies, hypnotize hostile persons, bestow health, prosperity and peace on the devotee. 
In short, the tantric ritualism assured the less affluent classes of all those benefits which the Vedic and 
Puranic rites promised to the more affluent communities.” (Nandi: 1973:147) Nandi, Ramendra Nath. 
Religious institutions and cults in the Deccan, c. A.D. 600-A.D. 1000. Ist ed. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 
1973. 

174 sa niyukta pitugrhe devatatithipujane /ugram paryacaradghoram brahmanam samsitavrata // 104.4 // 
nigidhaniscayam dharme yam tam durvasasam viduh / tamugram samsitatmanam sarvayatnairatosayat // 
104.5 // 

175 The word choice that Kunti acts out of curiosity (kautihalat) mirrors the designation of child-bearing 
rituals as fantastic rites (kautuhala-karma) in later tantras, though this word is chosen for narrative effect 
and should not be read to designate the ritual as a fantastic rite that is the same as the later tantras. 

176 tasyai sa pradadau mantramapaddharmanvaveksaya / abhicarabhisamyuktamabraviccaiva tam munih 
/ 104.6 // yam yam devam tvametena mantrenavahayisyasi / tasya tasya prasadena putrastava bhavisyati // 
104.7 // tathokta sa tu viprena tena kautihalattada / kanya sati devamarkamajuhava yasasvini // 104.8 // 
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Despite knowing the terrible results that will occur due to Kuntt's sons walking the earth, 
Durvasas gives Kunti the mantra. Gratified by Kuntt's services, he gives her the mantra 
and tells her the mantra will compel whomever god she calls upon to come forward. That 
god will grant her a son, half-man and half-god, divine humans not born normally 
(ayvonija). Out of curiosity, the young girl deploys the mantra and calls Surya to create a 
son whom she will abandon. The son is that most-honorable and tragic bastard, Karna, 
who is adopted by a charioteer. Heroic Karna destined for great and tragic displays of 
honor and loyalty despite being born from a mere girl's curiosity (kautihalat). W 

Kunti repeats the story of gaining the sorcery-mantra to her cursed husband. 
(1.113.34-44) Pandu cannot copulate with any of his wives or he will die. Consequently, 
he begs his wife to perform the ritual that will grant him sons without sexual union. Via 
mantra, Kunti and Madri, Pandu's two wives, bear him five glorious sons, the heroic and 
deadly Pandavas. Ignoring the curse, Pandu later seduces Madri and perishes. Kunti's 
story echoes the prior version. 

"I was young in my father's house and my duty was honoring guests. There was a 

fierce, resolute brahmana I served there. (32) His inquiry into Dharma was 

mysterious and he was known as Frightfully-Clad (durvasas). I gratified that 

[brahmana] with resolute spirit with dutiful offerings. (33) 

The Bhagavan gave me a boon and told me a body of spells enlivened by sorcery 

(abhicarasamyutam mantragramam). And he said this to me: (34) "Whatever 


ever god you conjure with this spell will come under your dominance (vasa), 
whether he desires you or not."!”7 (35) 


177 sa me ‘bhicarasamyuktamacasta bhagavanvaram / mantragramam ca me pradadabraviccaiva 
mamidam // 113.34 // yam yam devam tvametena mantrenavahayisyasi / akamo va sakamo va sa te 
vasamupaisyati // 113.35 // 
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This is what he said to me in my father's house, O Bharata. The word of a 
brahmana is true! The time for it has arrived! (36) What god shall I conjure? Tell 
me, you who know best. Grant me your considered permission. Know I am 
resolute to act." (37) 
Durvasas is once again terrible and mysterious, a deadly brahmana, resembling tantra 
sorcerers, siddhas, and yogis. Gratified by Kuntt, he teaches her a group of spells 
(mantragrama) enlivened by sorcery, derived from mysterious insight into Dharma. The 
spell brings forth a deity, places him under her dominance (vasa), and compels him to 
grant her a child. The terminology and methodology resonates with attraction (akarsana) 
and subjugation (vasikarana) rituals in the magic tantras, but such robust magic 
terminology had not yet developed in the Mahabharata's text-culture. 

Draupad''s birth story is a lesser-known instance of divine birth than the 
Pandavas', but themes recur. A ritual resembling sorcery and conjuring rites is performed 
to create a killer son, but a secondary, unanticipated result is the birth of Draupadi, who 
will play a part in the eventual destruction of all ksatriyas in the course of the 
Mahabharata's winding plot. Hiltebietel uncovers shades of abhicara and krtyd in 
Draupad''s birth, but the story uses neither term nor gives ritual details associated with 
any specific conjuring or sorcery ritual from prior to Epic literature. The ritual, its 
improper performers, its deadly results, and the glee of Drupada and his clan at the 
oncoming slaughter of a brahmana is aggressive and ambiguous, illegal and improper. 


Abhicara, likewise is aggressive and ambiguous, illegal and improper. I translate 


Draupadi's birth narrative from Mahabharata 1.155 below.'” 


178 Hiltebeitel argues that the following ritul is implicitly an abhicara ritual (186-9), and that it reveals the 
properties of pre-medieval abhicara. Hiltebeitel is correct that the ritual has shades of abhicara and krtya, 
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None of Drupada's sons are powerful enough to kill his enemy Drona; for this 
reason Drupada hires two "sketchy" brahmanas to perform a ritual that creates a son, 
Dhrstadyumna, who will kill Drona.'” Ritual details are vague; if this is an abhicdra 


ritual, then there was not a detailed, uniform abhicara ritual system in place. 


Angry, king Drupada wandered around many encampments of brahmanas, 
seeking a council of twice-born accomplished in ritual action (kKarmasiddha).'*° 
(1) Desiring to attain the birth of a son (putrajanma paripsan), his mind distressed 
by sadness, he continuously thought, "There is no offspring of mine who is 
outstanding." (2) He said to his sons at birth, "Ack! I am disgusted with this 
offspring (bhandun)." Sighing deeply, he was possessed with desire to oppose 
[and gain revenge over] Drona. (3) O Bharata, though that greatest of kings 
[Drupada] strove to oppose [Drona] with [all] is Ksatriya might (bala), he could 
not imagine an means [to conquer] the power, training, learning, and legends of 
Drona. (4) 


Wandering along the bands of the Ganga toward the Yamuna (kalmdsi), the great 
king came upon a meritorious encampment of Brahmanas. (5) There, none of the 
twice-born were not sndtakas [, i.e. house-holding brahmanas with complete 
educations], nor had not taken vows, nor were any of lowly fortune. He saw a 
pair of [Brahmanas] diligently practicing their vows.(6)'*' [Drupada encountered] 
two Brahma-seers (bhramarsi), [named] Yaja and Upayaja, both marked by their 
tranquility, yoked to the study of the samhitas, hailing from the Kasyapa lineage. 
(7) He tirelessly implored these two with all sorts of desirable [offerings, for] they 
were the most excellent of Brahmanas, capable of aiding him [in his task].'* (8) 


but that it is a representative of a pre-medieval system of abhicara or tantra magic is an overstatement. 

179 “The rite by which Drupada seeks retaliation against Drona, which will involve him in returning to 

fight the Kaurava half of the Kurus at Kuruksetra, is by implication a rite of abhicara--"black magic." Like 

Janamejaya's snake sacrifice, it is designed to fulfill a desire to kill an enemy. Indeed, as Biardeau 

observes, not only is the rite of a type frowned on by the Brahmanical conscience for its intention of 

violence; "the present example is particularly thorny since it is a question of killing a Brahman, an 

abominable crime in itself." (Hiltebeitel 186) 

180 amarsi drupado raja karmasiddhandvijarsabhan / anvicchanparicakrama brahmanavasathanbahin // 
1155.1 // 

181 abhitah so'tha kalmasim gangakule paribhraman / brahmandavasatham punyamasasada mahipatih // 

1.155.5 // tatra nasnatakah kascinna casidavrati dvijah / tathaiva namahabhagah so 

‘pasyatsamsitavratau // 1,155.6 // 

182 yajopayajau brahmarsi samyantau pstatatmajah / samhitadhyayane yuktau gotratascapi kasyapau // 

1155.7 // tarane yuktartipau tau brahmanavrsisattamau / sa tavamantrayamasa sarvakamairatandritah // 

1155.8 // 
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Drupada's long-standing rivalry with Drona has left him impotent. He requires a son to 
kill that mighty brahmana who acts like a ksatriya, who uses brahmana-power in martial 
conflict; the ritual to create such a son requires a brahmana officiant. Oddly, considering 
description of brahmana power above, brahamana warriors are not described performing 
abhicara in the Mahabharata. Drupada seeks a powerful brahmana to create for him a 
dreadful son. However, like Terribly Clad, the brahmana who will serve Drupada cannot 
be standard, pure brahmanas. The brahmanas are powerful but dubious, not bound to 


conventional purity, and they are learned in unorthodox rituals. 


Having ascertained the might (balam) and wisdom (buddhim) of them both, he 
approach the younger one. [Drupada], plying him with offerings, bowed before 
pious Upayaja. (9) After paying homage to his feet, [Drupada] flattered and gave 
him all manner of gifts. Having fitly praised him, he said to Upayaja: (10) "O 
Brahmana, if you do a ritual (Karman) to grant me a son who will kill Drona, I 
will grant you myriad cattle (11) or whatever other thing that is your heart's 
desire. I will give you all of it. Have no doubts!" (12) "Not me," answered the 
sage to him. But Drupada continued to propitiate him. (13) 


Then, after a full year had passed, at an appropriate time, Upayaja, the greatest 
among the twice-born, spoke sweetly to the king, (14) "My older brother, while 
wandering in the forest, picked up a fruit that had fallen to the ground near a 
waterfall, [but he] did not investigate the purity of the ground. (15) Following 
him, I saw my brother's unfit action. He made no trial whatsoever before taking 
that defiling [fruit]! (16) Though he looked at the fruit, he did not discern the 
impurities attached to it. If he does not discern purity in this case, why should he 
do so in another. (17) When he lived in his guru's home while studying the 
scriptures (samhita), he always used to eat the leftover alms of other and 
shamelessly praised the quality of the food. (18) Judging from this, I think my 
brother seeks rewards [over purity]. Go to him, king, he will perform rituals for 
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you." (19) 


Drupada finds two impressive brahmana brothers, the elder Yaja and the younger 
Upayaja. After Drupada placates the splendorous Upayaja to perform a ritual that will 
bear him a deadly son, Upayaja discerns the impurity inherent to such a ritual, impurity 
that clings to the rite like defilement upon fruit that has fallen to the earth, and he denies 


the request of Drupada; however, he suggests his scandalous brother perform the rite. 


Having heard Upayaja's words, the king who knew all the Dharma contemplated 
them. Though the king despised him, the king paid homage to the praise-worth 
sage Yaja and said to him: (20) 


"I will give you 80,000 cows; O Lord, sacrifice for me! Please give relief to one 
who burns with hatred for Drona. (21) He is the greatest among [martial] 
sorcerers (brahmavid) and is unsurpassed in [wielding] the doomsday weapon 
(brahmastra).'** Consequently, Drona conquered me in a quarrel among 
friends.'* (22) There is no Ksatriya on earth, no matter how powerful, equal to 
the wise Bharadvaja [Drona] who is the principle teacher and ritualist (G@carya) for 
the Kauravas. (23) Drona's birage of arrows dispatch the bodies of the living. His 
great six-measure long bow is unequaled. (24) No doubt, with the vehemence of 
the Brahmana (brahmanavega) that great bharadvaja archer overpowers the 
vehemence of the Ksatriya. (25) He was created like Rama Jamadagni [i.e. 
Parasurama] for the destruction of the Ksatriyas. Indeed, the monstrous power of 
his weapon cannot be withstood by earthly men. (26) He crassly issues forth his 
martial magic (brahmamuccarayamstejo) that blazes like a fire fed by oblation. 
[Using that] brahma-power (brahmapurasarah) he burns the ksatriyas he meets in 
combat, for when brahmana and ksatriya compete the splendor of the brahmana 


183 jyestho bhrata mamagrhnadvicaranvananirjhare / aparijnatasaucayam bhimau nipatitam phalam // 
1,155.15 // tadapasyamaham bhraturasampratamanuvrajan / vimarsam samkaradane nadyam 
kuryatkathamcana // 1.155.16 // drstva phalasya napasyaddosa ye' syanubandhikah / vivinakti na saucam 
yah so '‘nyatrapi katham bhavet // 1,155.17 // samhitadhyayanam kurvanvasasngurukule ca yah / 
bhaiksamucchistamanyesam bhunkte capi sada sada / kirtyangunamannanamaghrni ca punah punah // 
1.155.18 // tamaham phalarthinam manye bhrataram tarkacaksusa / tam vai gacchasva nrpate sa tvam 
samydjayisyati // 1,155.19 // 

184 Hiltebietel translates brahmastra as 'doomsday weapon’. (2001:183) 

185 sa hi brahmavidam srsto brahmastre capyanuttamah / tasmaddronah pardjaisinmam vai sa 
sakhivigrahe // 1.155.22 // 
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shall win out. (27) I have the lesser power of the ksatriya, and I [always] lose. I 
shall wield the splendor of Brahma having retained you, the supreme magician 
(brahmavit) who is greater then Drona.'*° (28) O Yaja, do that ritual that will give 
me a son, invincible in battle, who will kill Drona. I will give you an array of 
cows." (29) 
Despite reviling Yaja for his lackadaisical attitude toward purity, Drupada approaches the 
brahmana and easily wins his ritual service by offering a large reward. Drona is a 
brahmana, making his killing even more sinful; but Drona is a brahmana who acts like a 
ksatriya, who uses his brahmana power in a ksatriya manner, and he is, therefore, not a 
normal brahmana. Furthermore, Drona was created and fated to destroy the ksatriyas, 
just as ParaSurama slaughtered the entire ksatriya race, just as Draupadi will be 
instrumental in the destruction of all but one ksatriya. Drupada proposes his son of 


incredible might will conquer that brahmana warrior, though he is unaware of the 


deceitful machinations that eventually contribute to that killing. 


"So be it," said Yaja to him and made ready the goods for the sacrificial rite. Yaja 
convinced Upayaja, who wanted nothing, [to aid him] out of obligation to his 
older brother (gurvartha iti). Thus, Yaja promised to destroy Drona. (30) Then 
the great ascetic Upayaja instructed the king about the three-fire ritual (karma 
vaitanam) that produces sons:'*’ (31) "Your desired son will be heroic, 
splendorous, and mighty. This kind of ritual, O King, will create him."'** (32) 


These two brahmanas have an ambiguous relationship to their patron and to each other. 


186 brahmamuccarayamstejo hutahutirivanalah / sametya sa dahatyajau ksatram brahmapurahsarah / 
brahmaksatre ca vihite brahmatejo visesyate // 1.155.27 // so‘ham ksatrabaladdhino brahmatejah 
prapedivan / dronddvisistamasaddya bhavantam brahmavittamam // 1,155.28 // 

187 tathetyuktva tu tam yajo yajyarthamupakalpayat / gurvartha iti cakamamupaydjamacodayat / ydajo 
dronavinasaya pratijajne tatha ca sah // 1,155.30 // tatastasya narendrasya upaydjo mahatapah / Gcakhyau 
karma vaitanam tada putraphalaya vai // 1,155.31 // 

188 sa ca putro mahaviryo mahateja mahabalah / isyate yadvidho rajanbhavita te tathavidhih // 1,155.32 
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Upayaja is uninterested in performing the ritual due to its inherent impurity; however, he 
is obliged due to birth order to perform this ritual. 

The story critiques the convention that a younger brother must obey the older 
brother, for Upayaja is forced to perform an impure ritual he would not have performed 
otherwise. Yaja promises to destroy Drona, implicating himself in brahmana-slaying, 
and Yaja implicates Upayaja, for Upayaja is no mere passive participant. The ritual slays 
not just one brahmana via Dhrstadyumna, but, as we shall see, Draupadi dooms all the 
ksatriyas. It is tempting to argue that the three-fire ritual at hand is inherently an 
abhicara rite, but this distinction is untenable, for while abhicdra and marana rites in the 
magic tantras often use a triangular pit (trikona), the presence of three fires does not 
inherently mean a ritual is a sorcery ritual. The abhicdra quality to the ritual is (1) its 
creation of children, (2) creation of daughter resembling a krtya, and (3) explicit 
aggression, rather than any fire configuration. 

Aiming [to aquire a son] who would be the killer of [Drona] the Bharadvyaja, the 

king Drupada gathered all [the goods] to acquire the ritual's result (Aaramasiddhi). 

(33) After completing the offerings, then Yaja summoned the queen: "Come forth 

to me, queen Prsati! Your [now shall] be together [with the King] (mithunam 

tvamyupasthitam). (34) 

It is tempting to posit some sort of tantra sex ritual, but this does not seem to be the 
case.'*? The queen must stand and perform rites near the king, just as a wife stands near 
the ritual sponser in Vedic rituals. Ritualized sex is not implied, and the children do not 


arise from the bodies of the king and the queen. 


189 The king and queen together seem to imply the bringing of children, a textual addition in three 
manuscripts reads kumarasca kumari ca pativamsavivrddhaye. 
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The Queen said 


My face is anointed (avalipta) and I wear auspicious scents, O Brahmana. I 
worry for the sake of my son. Stay [by me], Yaja, who is dear to me!" (35) 


Yaja replied 


"The offering was cooked by Yaja and enchanted (mantrita) by Upayaja. How 
could it not confer [the declared] desire? Come forth or stay!"!° (36) 


The queen comes forth but is afraid for the sake of her future children. She calls Yaja to 


be near her, and though he comes to her he also dismisses her concerns. In fact, Yaja 


dismisses her by saying that she can come for or stay; in the end, her necessity in the 


ritual is not clear. 


The Brahmana [narrator] explained 


After saying this, Yaja offered the well-prepared offering (hute havisi samskrte), 
[and then] from that blazing [offering fire] arose a young man resembling a god. 
(37) His terrible form blazed like fire, bore a crown, wore majestic armor, was 
armed with sword, bow, and arrow, raising many battle cries. (38) He ascended a 
mighty chariot and went forth on it. Then the frenzied Paficalas exhorted him, 
"Good! Good!" (39) A supernatural, invisible, sky-being (mahadbhtitamadrsyam 
khecaram) spoke:"This fear-dispelling prince shall glorify the Paficala clan. He 
will dispel the king's gripe. He will surely destroy Drona." (40) 


The ritual is instantly effective, and terrible Dhrstadyumna arises from the fire. The 


invisible voice of a sky-being declares this young man will kill Drona. The sky-voice 


speaks in the neuter, in contrast to the feminine voice that speaks after Draupadi rises 


from the altar. 


190 yajena srapitam havyamupaydajena mantritam /katham kamam na samdadhyatsa tvam vipraihi tistha 
va // 1,155.36 // 
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And from the center of the altar (vedi) arose a beautiful Paficala maiden. She was 
beautiful and fortunate, captivating, having an altar-shaped waist [i.e. hour-glass 
figure]. (41) She was dark, with lotus-petal eyes, her hair shimmering black and 
curly--a lovely goddess, made visible in human form. (42) The fragrance of lotus- 
petals wafted from her for a league's distance. She bore a supreme form 
unequally on earth.'*! (43) After the fair-one arose, a bodiless voice spoke: 
"Greatest of women, this dark lady shall lead the ksatriyas to their doom. The 
well-figured [woman] shall in due time accomplish the desires of the gods. 
Because of her, great disaster will befall the ksatriyas."'” (45) Having heard this, 
all the Paficalas roared their approval like a pride of lions, and the earth could not 
hold them, being so filled with excitement. (46) 


Dark Draupadi's fate is more ominous than her brother's. This lovely woman is declared 
by a bodiless female voice to be the deus ex machina who will destroy all the ksatriyas, 
fulfilling the cycle of nearly unlimited atrocity tempered by trifling grace that 
characterizes the Mahabharata. The clan roars their approval, rejoicing in their own 
demise. The side effect of the son-producing ritual is a dark, goddess-like creature, who, 
once cast forth, will destroy all the ksatriyas. 

The queen claims the children as her own, despite their birth outside normal 
means (ayonija), and the two brahmanas impart names fort the two. 

[Queen] Prsati looked at the two of them and approached Yaja with concern for 

her children, "Let them know no other mother than me!" (47) "So be it!" said Yaja 


to her, out of desire to please the king. The [two] Brahmanas, with swollen hearts, 
named the two [children]. (48) "For his boldness, courage, [adherence to] dharma, 


191 kumari capi pancali vedimadhyatsmusthita / subhaga darsaniyangi vedimadhya manorama // 
1,155.41 // syama padmapalasaksi nilakuncitamurdhaja / manusam vigraham krtva saksadamaravarninti // 
1.155.42 // nilotpalasamo gandho yasyah krosatpravayati / ya bibharti param riijpam yasya nastyupama 
bhuvi // 1,155.43 // 

192 tam capi jatam susronim vaguvacasaririni / sarvayosidvara kyrsna ksayam ksatram ninisati // 1.155.44 
// surakaryamiyam kale karisyati sumadhyamd / asya hetoh ksatriyanam mahadutpatsyate bhayam // 
1,155.45 // 
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and having arisen from fire, this prince [born to] Drupada, shall be [named] 

Dhrstadyumnah." (49) Her they called "Krsna", for she was dark in complexion. 

Thereby, the twins were born to Drupada from that great ritual (mahamakha). (50) 

The brilliant Bharadvaja [Drona] took Dhrstadyumna into his own home to 

instruct him in weaponry. (51) The sage Drona knew that fate was inescapable, 

and he did such [taking in Dhrstadyumna] to preserve his own fame.'” (52) 

The queen has her parentage assured by the speech of Yaja, whose very brahmana-speech 
conveys truth upon what is spoken. In a final twist, Drona eventually takes 
Dhrstadyumna into his own home and trains him to be a warrior. 

A shadow falls upon this ritual. Throughout the Mahabharata powerful sons are 
created, but what of this terrible daughter? This dark, dreadful maiden is described like a 
krtya, a conjured witch who circulates destruction. The primary result of the ritual is that 
these ksatriyas create a deadly young warrior whose sole trajectory is to kill Drona, but 
the secondary results is Draupadi who will return the Dhristadyumna's violence back 
upon the very ksatriyas who created her. Like a Artya she is dark, formed from a ritual, 
and emerges well-constructed; she goes forth and is hitched. Alternatively, 
Dhrstadyumna and Draupadi are like two forms of Artyas: the first murderous and the 


other a boomerang Artya (pratikrtva). However wildly speculative is this final argument 


it highlights the ambivalence of not only the rituals but the characters in this tale. 


Conclusion 


193 moksanityam daivam hi bhavi matva mahamatih / tatha tatkrtavandrona atmakirtyanuraksanat // 
1,155.52 // 
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Magic prior to the tantras consists of (1) aggressive lethal magic (abhicara); (2) 
ritual enhancements, often child-bearing (abhicdara); (3) conjuring dreadful female 
witches (krtya, krtvabhicara); and (4) herbal magic pertaining to erotics and sorcery 
(mulakarman, ausadhi). Sources for magic covered here are the Atharvaveda, 
Manusmrti, Arthasastra, Kamasitra, and the Mahabharata. 

Medieval tantra magic incorporates elements and vocabulary from prior sources, 
but it is not an extension or evolution of a prior magic tradition. In the Atharvaveda, 
conjuring, sorcery, and root-magic are lethal spells to be counter-acted and violent 
witches are to be repelled and redirected. The Manusmrti describes prohibitions, 
penalties, and remediation for magic, and it declares magic to be the inherent power of 
the brahmanas. Later commentaries use the language of the six results to describe the 
Manusmrti root text, but this a second order interpretation from a medieval perspective in 
which authors knew the magic tantras. The Arthasastra describes brahmana purohitas 
using magic to aid the king in battle and help maintain his kingdom. The Kamasutra 
describes erotic magic of a piece with tantra erotic magic. Finally, the Mahabharata 
connects sorcery to procreation. Also, ambivalent brahmanas, foreshadowing tantra 
practitioners, use magic to destroy those who offend them and to create lethal children. 

At the dawn of the tantras, a new-found, robust ritual system for magic emerges, 
using the six results to categorize and organizes fully-realized rites, rituals ready to be 
performed. Magic tantras may echo vocabulary and techniques from earlier eras, but the 
tantras do so to legitimate the new magic systems, not to extend a magic tradition found 


prior to the magic tantras. 
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Chapter Two -- Prior Studies of the Six Ritual 
Results 


Despite the large number of extant magic tantras--edited and published, critically 
or otherwise, and in manuscript archives--prior academic studies on the six results are 
limited to three sources: Teun Goudriaan's groundbreaking on the 'six acts' in Maya 
Divine and Human, Hans-Georg Tiirstig's article "The Indian Sorcery Called Abhicara", 
and Gudrun Biihnemann's chapter "The Six Rites of Magic" in Tantra In Practice.’ These 
three sources inform virtually every academic description of South Asian magic,” and 
thereby each source requires introduction, description, and evaluation here. 

My work utilizes different sources, methodology, and has a different thesis from 
the aforementioned. Tiirstig's and Goudriaan's sources straddle millennia, religious 
identity, and genre. Bihneman presents a ritual system extracted from a single, 
systematic, generally Saiva tantra. Encyclopedic tantras describe full rituals organized 
loosely around the results in contrast to systematic tantras that generate magic principles 


and ritual variations extracted from stand-alone rituals cataloged in tantra grimoires. The 


1 Goudriaan, Teun. Maya divine and human: a study of magic and its religious foundations in Sanskrit 
texts, with particular attention to a fragment on Visnu’s Maya preserved in Bali. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 
1978. Tirstig, Hans-Georg. “The Indian Sorcery Called Abhicara.” Weiner Zeitschrift Fur Die Kunde 
Sudasiens Fur Indische Philosophie, v. 29 (69-117), 1985. Biihnemann, Gudrun. "The Six Rites of Magic." 
in Tantra in practice. ed. David Gordon White. Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 2000. 

2 Bryan Cuevas has written about this type of magic in Tibet. The source he describes contains a wide-rang 
of pragmatic rituals of a piece with the six ritual results in the Udd-corpus. Cuevas, Bryan. “The ‘Calf’s 
Nipple’ (Be’u Bum) of Ju Mipam (’ju Mi Pham): A Handbook of Tibetan Ritual Magic.".” Cabezon, José 
Ignacio, ed. Tibetan Ritual. New York: Oxford University Press, 2010. 165-186. Cueves cites the three 
studies at hand in a footnote on Indian precursors to the magic text he describes. 
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distinction between systematic and encyclopedic will be further explored in later 
chapters. I limit my sources to an organically connected body of tantras, called the the 
Udd-corpus; my description of the six results is limited to a common encyclopedic text 
catalog found in three Uddisatantras. A full translation of Tripatht's Uddisatantra is 
found in the appendix to this dissertation, and there the reader finds both systematic and 
encyclopedic sections in a single source. Despite claims from past scholars, I do not 
assert a fundamental structure/science of magic in south Asia. My descriptions of 
Buddhist and Jain magic tantras patently disprove any universality to magic procedures. 
Furthermore, single tantras--such as the systematic-encyclopedic Tripatht Uddisatantra-- 
contain contradictory content embedded between encyclopedic catalogs and systematic 
lore verses. 

Prior secondary studies generate artificial correspondences from a motley, loosely 
connected subset of tantras filled with catalogs of rites to enact the six ritual results. I 
describe ritual catalogs and do not establish ritual systems; accordingly, my methodology 
differs from prior studies. I study rituals in full, including not just the results but spells, 
procedures, ingredients, and results. The three studies at hand introduced me to six ritual 
results and tantra magic, but I am not satisfied with the authors' interpretation. My aim is 
to present magic rituals noting evocative themes and common structures but not to 
discover or develope an all-encompassing structure or theory of Indian magic. I present 
and evaluate prior studies in chronology of publication. Each source builds upon earlier 
sources, and my dissertation continues this conversation. I will present a brief overview 


and then a detailed evaluation of each source. 
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Goudriaan's chapter is the first systematic study of the six ritual results--which 
he translates the 'six acts' (satkarman)--found in academic scholarship. His study is wide 
and ambitious. Goudriaan presents a synchronic phenomenology of the six acts from 
tenuously connected sources. The majority of his study is based tantras collected in the 
Indrajalavidyasamgraha juxtaposed with other varied sources, including several 
Buddhist tantras, the Jain Bhairavapadmavatikalpa presented by Jhavery, and several 
Hindu purdnas and other tantras.’ Goudriaan claims to reveal a ‘science of magic' 
furnning continuously through all magic texts. He succeeds in organizing and presenting 
an commendible range of data, but his connections are forced. A magic super-structure 
exists only according to the sources he cites; it does not naturally or consistently occur in 
all the tantras; it exists only in so much as he creates it.* 

Tiirstig's article on sorcery (abhicdra) juxtaposes a word study” from Vedic 
sources--namely the terms ydatuvidya, krtya, mulakarman, and abhicara--with magic 
techniques from the Kalpacintamani and the Sdraddtilaka to posit a pan-Indian tradition 
of sorcery starting in the Atharvaveda, stretching into the tantras, and persisting in 
contemporary folk magic. Tiirstig's arguments and textual connections are thought- 
provoking, but his data ultimately fail to prove his tenuous and equivocal assertions. 


Tiirstig demonstrates a level of influence from the Atharvaveda into the tantras, and he 


3 Buddhist tantras include Manjusrimulakalpa, Guhyasamdjatantra, Hevajratantra, Kalacakratantra, and 
Sadhanamala. From the Hindu Purana and Tantra category Goudriaan lists the Agnipurana, Matsya_ 
Purana (especially ch. 93), the Jianarnavatantra, Prapancasaratantra, and Saktisamgamatantra. From 
the category of Hindu Tantra, Goudriaan cites three notably late sources: Mantramahodadhi, 
Bagalamukhirahasya, and the Tantrasdrasamgraha (from Kerala). 

4 Close study of his primary sourcees cast doubt on the applicability of his universal structure even within 
his select sources. 

5 Chapter one of this dissertation, “Magic Prior to the Tantras, uses a similar word set: krtya, abhicara, 
krtyabhicara, miilakarman. 
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also proves some contiguity between tantra magic and folk sorcery, but he does not prove 
there is an underground tradition of magic stretching from antiquity and manifesting itself 
in the morphology of magic discourse in the tantras (or even merely within the tantras he 
presents). 

Biihnemann presents a robust and systematic version of the 'six rites' from the 
Mantramahodadhi, a late text. Biihnemann refers to a section of the Sdradatilaka that 
contains many similarities to the Mantramahodadhi. These text are themselves second- 
order, synthesizing earlier magic tantras to create principles of magic, creating meta- 
magic tantra spell lore; they are what I call systematic tantras.° Unlike the two prior 
studies, Biuhnemann does not claim to discover a general science of magic or a universal 
structure of the six rites. With characteristic indological sobriety, Biihnemann presents 
clear translations and tables that highlight second-order observations on magic, but she 
avoids describing discrete rituals. 

The aforementioned method is appropriate for Biihnemann's context, presenting a 
translation and short exegesis on the six results for an anthology anthology, Tantra in 
Practice. Goudriaan and Tirstig, on the other hand, were writing in the late seventies 
when published texts were difficult to access and the theoretical self-awareness 
characteristic of current religious studies scholarship had not yet developed. Goudriaan 
and Tiirstig's synchronic studies are of a time when text-based comparisons to extract 


timeless Indological truth was the prominent paradigm in scholarship. Biihnemann writes 


6 These texts in practice become like tantrasastra, creating reams of analysis and study on the magic 
tantras. The second order texts may be considered satkarmasastra. In this way, the pandit and the scholar 
perform a similar task in presenting a system of magic. 
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later, in the early twenty-first century, after scholars became more careful in their choices 
of texts and methods. Throughout Biihnemann's career she has read texts against non- 
textual sources such as ethnography, archeology, and art history, creating richer results 
than such prior 'text only' methods. 

My dissertation differs in sources and methods than the projects above.’ 
Encyclopedic, cook-book tantra magic manuscripts are older than the secondary sources 
used by Tiirstig and Buhnemaan. The Udd-corpus magic tantras are naturally related by 
interchangeable titles AND content; this contrasts from Goudriaan's forced juxtapositions 
based on accidents of publication and vague genre classifications.* I dismiss sources and 
sections presentating second-order magic principles such as the Mantramahodadhi, the 
Sdradatilaka, or the systematic magic section of Tripathi's Uddigatantra.° 
I will not construct or reveal a system of six ritual results magic existing outside the texts 


I study; all observations are limited to the scope of the texts at hand. 


7 These studies build upon one another. Goudriaan was used, somewhat, by Tiirstig, and Bihnemann 
recommends both Goudriaan and Tiirstig for further reading. 

8 As I will describe in my presentation of the six results, my exposition of the six ritual results is limited to 
the study of the six results in the Udd-corpus, specifically three Uddisatantras. The Tripathi Uddisatantra is 
of particular interest because it contains several systematic sections throughout the text, a section of 71 
verses describing full rituals organized by their declared results, and also contains several sections of 
unorganized, full, discrete rituals that belong to the 'fantastic acts' type of magic discourse. The majority of 
Udd-corpus manuscripts present the six results as a cook-book approach listing one or two rituals for each 
result in full without the systematic sections found in the aforementioned texts; Zadoo's 
Uddamaresvaratantra is an easily available text, published in the venerable Kashmir Series of Texts and 
Studies, that resembles most of the Udd-corpus manuscripts. In the conclusion of my description of the six 
rites, I will try my own hand at extracting some second-order themes for magic technques in service of 
bringing south Asian magic into the discourse on magic throughout the History of Religions. 

9 The Saradatilaka, due to its easy access, has been overemphasized as has the model of presenting the six 
rites systematically with ritual variants for each act, representing one system of magic among many 
systems. The chronologically late portions of Tripathi's Uddisatanta contain an even more elaborate 
system of magic than found in the magical sections of the Mantramahodadhi and the Saradatilaka (I have 
found one large section of verses common to the Saradatilaka), but these sections are also second-order, so 
I have not emphasized them. 
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Goudriaan 


"This rapid survey suffices to demonstrate that the sources are rich and varied and 
that the following discussion is necessarily incomplete. Besides, it runs the risk of 
telescoping or otherwise misrepresenting the facts. Needless to say for anyone 
who is acquainted with the nature of Indian literary tradition that to aim at the 
presentation of anything like a survey of historical development is a very 
dangerous thing; in general, we have refrained from trying to do this." (Goudriaan 

258) 

Goudriaan's chapter "The Six Acts" in his book Maya: Divine and Human is the 
most comprehensive study of the six ritual results to date, surveying and analyzing a wide 
range of magic tantras. Goudriaan's translates the satkarman as "six acts," and he "tr[ies] 
to discuss the contents, limits and, above all, the objectives of the sat karmani in the 
relevant texts." (255) The very topic resists his project. "It will be clear that the 
systematization of the science of magic into the mould [sic] of the Six Acts does not 
render justice to the bewildering diversity of the subject; but it would be difficult to 
devise a pattern which does." Goudriaan admits he cannot imagine a pattern to 
systematize and present the six acts, but then he proceeds to do just that which he cannot 
imaging Furthermore, Goudriaan acknowledges he relies heavily on "hindu compilations 
wld 


and monographs, which in general tend to be of a comparatively recent date. 


Goudriaan's map claims to reveal the science of magic in India, but, like any map, 


10 "It thus appears that we have in the main relied upon Hindu compilations and monographs on the 
subject, which in general tend to be of a comparatively recent date. Other Tantras not consulted might 
contain much additional material. Many of them certainly discuss the subject." (257) 
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it is not territory, especially when the explorer and cartographer are the same man." 
Should a scholar construct a monstrous compendium of all the 'six act' rules, rituals, and 
techniques in all the tantras available, he still would not uncover a system of magic; he 
would have constructed yet another grimoire, albeit one organized by western academic 
principles. Constructing such compendiums places the scholar in the role of the pandit.’” 

Far from soberly reporting magic rituals, Goudriaan interprets, critiques, and re- 
presents the texts according to his own normative vision of Indic religions. Goudriaan 
absorbs ethics from outside the texts he describes (i.e. marana should only be done to 
serve dharma or protect life). Such ethical regulations are rarely encountered in the 
magic tantras, but they may be found in the vernacular, whether in semi-formal pandit- 
sermons or written vernacular discourse and commentary. Such writing looks back upon 
the tantras, forcing contradictory material/lore into artificial coherence, even forging 
doctrine. 

Goudriaan takes liberty with the terms 'saf' and 'karman' to force congruity 
between other lists of six items. He licentiously translates the term 'karman' and links 
magic operations to high tantra philosophy. The term 'Six acts' translates the compound 
'satkarman' or 'satkarmani': consisting of two words 'sarf' (six) and 'karman' (act/ritual). 
Goudriaan argues the root Vkr--'to do' or 'to make'--denotes both 'ritual work' and 


‘magical act’. (251) Goudriaan expands karman: "In its broadest sense it encompasses all 


11 Smith, Jonathan Z. Jo Take Place: Toward Theory in Ritual. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1987. 

12 Perhaps analogy will prove the problem: just because texts far-and-wide describe initiation (diksa) 

rituals does not mean they are related or we can describe a pan-Indian system of initiation rites--initiation 

rites may be found in all the religions of India but each system of ritual is unique. No thing has been 

discovered, just a re-presentation of data in an emic-sounding etic structure. 
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human activity conceived as a natural force which shapes man's present life and future 
destiny." (251) This is misleading. The 'broad sense of this term' is not applicable here; 
usage of the term karman is restricted to ritual actions and results in magic tantras, as was 
originally the case in the Vedas and later Mimamsa.’’? 'Karma' as a philosophical 
principle is appropriate for hermeneuts but not for scholars.'* 'Action' or 'result' or 'ritual' 
are the only appropriate translations here;!° the karman in satkarman is an action or result 
of or in ritual.'® 

Goudriaan over-interprets the six-fold quality of the satkarman. Several lists of 
six-fold elements are tenuously correlated with the six acts, but then Goudriaan argues 


that six-acts lists rarely contain only six constituents;'’ in fact, my presentation of the six 


13. Monier-Williams writes that karman is a product, ritual, or effect. The discourse of the magic tantras 
places six-results language at the conclusion of verse, making the term to be the effect of the ritual. 

14 Recent Hindi commentaries and introductions to magic tantra argue for more philosophical 
understanding of 'karman'. 

15 Ritual work and magical acts, here, are more than simple physical action. Goudriaan argues that acts by 
gods shape the world, and so do these human acts. These ritual deeds are like small versions of divine 
work: human actions corresponds only in scale not in kind to the acts of the gods. (251-2) Magic ritual 
actions, energized by the unseen, are like physical actions. The ritual acts in the six results magic are 
different from usual phsysical acts in that they are ritual, they are energized by unseen forces, and they are 
extraordinary rituals activities performed when regular ritual, physical, and legal redress are exhausted or 
inappropriate. 

16 Goudriaan admits the ambiguous quality of the term 'karman' in these texts. "The ambivalent sense 
contained in the idea of karman is reflected by the different meanings of the satkarman." (252) The term 
‘karman' may mean physical actions, ritual action, cosmic actions, destiny, perpetuation of delusion, and so 
forth. The majority of these translation are discarded for they are not appropriate in the magic tantras. 

17 Gourdiaan lists three acts of six: 1) six occupations for a brahmin, 2) six magic acts, 3) and six methods 
of purification in yoga. These three lists of six acts may be grouped in dictionaries as different six-acts 
under the heading of 'six actions' (satkarman), but there is no conceptual link other than their presence 
together in the dictionary. Or, possibly, that they are performed by religious functionaries: brahmins, 
sorcerers, and yogis, but those functionaries are unrelated. Goudriaan mentions the six sense organs 
(indriya) and six chief sinful acts, but he invalidates his own ambivalent observations: "the 'magical acts' do 
not necessarily group themselves into six. In Ceylon, for instance, there is a group of eight (Gooneratne). 
The six acts are sometimes described within the cadre of a wider spectrum of siddhis or ritual aims." (252) 
Late texts and second-order systematic tantras will list six acts at the outset, but the constituents are 
inconsistent and usually contain more than six elements. Though tantra is often described as non-vedic or 
anti-vedic, tantra magic is contiguous with the Vedas, especially the Atharvaveda: "one should not forget 
that the time-honoured aims of the Veda are still expressed in the tantras also . . . srt, samrddhi, ayuh, rddhi, 
pusti, mahodaya, putrapti "obtaining a son", sarvopadravasanti "pacification (on the occaision) of all kinds 
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results has eight constituents. A six results list may contain 6, 9, or 99 constituents, but it 
is still a six results list. Even lists containing the same number of elements are not 
inherently connected. The term satkarman, along with lists of six magic acts without the 
term satkarman, are genre markers for magic texts, having little to do with any actual list 
or grouping of six acts. Lists of six connected to other lists of six is no more logical than 
correlating six-cakra systems to the six strings on a guitar. 

Goudriaan designates a 'classic group' of six acts called 'satkarman"® : Santi, 
vasya, stambhana, vidvesa, uccdtana, and marana. While this is a representative list, the 
six acts appear different in almost every magic tantra I have read; single texts often 
contain several lists with different constituents. Indology has not located a first text 
using the term 'satkarman' nor an ur-list of six rites; this makes the designation "classic" 


untenable. Forced systematicity flattens textual specificity. On a single page Goudriaan 


we 


of calamities."" (269) Such results in the tantras more often placed under the heading of fantastic acts 
(kautuhalya or indrajala) and can form long appendices to descriptions of the six results. 

18 The five tantras in question are Kamaratna, Satkarmadipika, Tarabhaktisudharnava, 
Mantramadhodadhi, and Saktisamgahatantra. It is not clear why Goudriaan chooses these texts and this 
list to be classic. The texts are not organically connected into a single, classic magic tradition. Other texts 
in his study use the term 'satkarman'; in one instance, the Bhairavapadmavatikalpa, a text he states does not 
use the term 'satkarman' explicitly uses that term. Many tantras do not use the term satkarman, but set out a 
list of six acts resembling Goudriaan's. Designating any specific set of constituents as classic does little to 
enhance our understanding of tantra magic; however, a classic version of the six acts aides Goudriaan's 
project to reveal a coherent 'science of magic’. 

19 Aserious problem with Goudriaan's argument for the ‘classic list' is that one text he declares does not 
use the term 'satkarman'. Bhairavapadmavatikalpa 3.2-3 reads "The method of positioning the name 
(nadmaniveSa) [is according to the offering and act]. At the beginning, it is known to be ‘the lamp.’ At the 
end, ‘the blossom.’ In the middle, ‘the conjoining’ (samputa). At the beginning, middle, and end, ‘the 
obstruction.’ After the syllables (varndntarita), ‘the tying.’ In the middle of two syllables, ‘the split 
syllables’ (vidarbha). Knowing this, the mantrin may perform the practice of the six-results rituals 
(satkarmakarana). (BPK 3.2-3)" These mantra variations correspond to the six acts. Goudriaan writes 
about this text, "The term Satkarman is not mentioned; instead, there is a tendency toward a group of eight 
[in the BPK." (264) Perhaps Goudriaan was struck by the lists of eight and seven acts in the texts, making 
him think that this text did not contain 'six acts'. There is no denying the text uses the term 'satkarman' in 
verses 3.3. Goudriaan himself paraphrases 3.5, arguing that it is the same as verse 3.3. 
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presents data from a Jain tantra, Buddhist tantras, several Saiva tantras, and his 
Mahamaya fragment. All of the sources seem apparently connected, but in reality they 
differ in time, geography, and religious tradition. Texts may be similar and even borrow 
from one another, but their specificity must always be retained when studying them. 

Goudriaan argues that the six acts are explicitly tantric, defining tantra as "a 
theoretical body of doctrine found in Tantric literature and in monographs on the subject 
strongly influenced by that literature." (254) The six acts are tantric because they are 
found in tantras: tautology in the direction of truth. Goudriaan argues that the tantras' 
highest aim is spiritual transformation, not magical manipulation of the earth.” 
Goudriaan argues, widely and without proof, that those practitioners who sought tantric 
salvation were also active magicians, that practitioners only visualized the rituals, that the 
six acts were prerequisites for more sophisticated practices, that feats of magic were stage 
on the path toward an ultimate spiritual goals, and even that there is a "the doctrine of 
purification by a full realization of the nature of evil." (254) This interpretation is more 
germane to complicated tantrasdstra than magic tantras. 

Magic tantras were composed, read, and disseminated by working sorcerers. 
"Low-magic' was used to supernaturally enhance the sorcerer himself and service his 
clients; in also generated income and secured patronage. Whether they engaged in 'high- 


magic' and gnostic self-transformation in addition to low-magic entirely depended upon 


20 According to Goudriaan, the six acts are of a piece with a philosophical, mystical, and gnostic 
interpretation of the tantras. Yet, tantras solely on the topic of the six ritual results are rarely philosophical 
or mystical. The six ritual results are of a piece with a tantra universe in which the practitioner at the center 
of his universe (mandala) is besieged by all manner of frustrations and misfortunes only magic can address. 
The magic tantras are of a piece with grimoires around the world. Any greater philosophical interpretation 
is second-order interpretation of texts that should be studied literally, not metaphorically. 
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the sorcerer in question. Gnostic-minded tantra practitioners likely used magic to 
generate income and patronage that supported more transcendental practices,”! but it 
should not assumed this is not universal to all practitioners the magic tantras. 

The magic tantras do not indicate ultimate esoteric realization for the sorcerer due 
to these rituals. Sometimes a ritual to effect ultimate release is inserted between a ritual 
to a target invisible via eye-ointment or an herbal concoction to bolster erections; such 
moksa rituals bolster other rituals and were not thought to bring about spiritual 
transformation. Ifa ritual in this text could effect the ultimate goal or liberation, then 
they can surely and easily make an enemy leave his village to wander the earth like a 
crow. The high-minded mediator, the esoteric ritual master, and the work-a-day sorcerer 
sdadhaka all resorted to pragmatic rituals and magical tantras to address mundane 
concerns for himself and his clients. When meditation or logical insight were required 
the appropriate texts were used, and they were not magic tantras. All texts needs not 
effect a sublime result or have any single result, sublime or otherwise. 

Goudriaan's sources are divided in two groups: (1) the tantras found in the 
Indrajdlavidyasamgraha and (2) other texts. Regarding the first group, none of the five 


texts in the Indrajalavidyasamgraha--namely the Indrajalasastra, Kamaratna, 


Dattdtrevatantra, Satkarmadipikd, and the Siddhandgarjunakaksaputa”--are organically 


21 Goudriaan never settles the ambiguity of literal versus philosophical in magic tantras. Were these 
rituals literally performed for their expressed end or were they visualized for some greater agenda of 
transgressive transcendence? The texts themselves give little evidence for a greater transcendental agenda; 
Goudriaan's bias toward more sophisticated tantras prevent him from realizing that the most common use of 
the text was for 'low magic' by sorcerers. Tantra practitioners in south Asia today are dedicated to gaining 
power and deploying power for themselves, their families, their followers, and their clients. 

22 Ihave encountered versions of the texts in manuscript repositories throughout south Asia. Some 
manuscripts swell to over one hundred folios and some are limited to a few pages in a chapbook or frayed 
country paper. Accordingly, the versions in the Jndrajalavidyasamgraha are hardly definitive. Goudriaan 
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connected by a religious tradition, common source, or geographic area. Manuscript 
sources for the Indrajalavidyasamgraha were collected from eastern India and 
uncritically edited; they are transcribed and published without emendation or correction.”* 
These tantras are only connected by appearing in the same publication. Regarding the 
second group, Buddhist tantras, a Jain tantra, Hindu Puranas, and Hindu tantras are 


presented as if somehow connected or related, but none are clearly related to the five 


reminds readers that the texts in this collection are "uncritical, without adequate numbering of stanzas, 
without introductory comment by the editors, and without any warning that in some places the material is 
incomplete, perhaps because of deliberate omission by the editors." (257) Likely, the texts were published 
together because of their common concern with magic and alchemy and Saiva orientation. We cannot 
discount that they were published together because a trove of manuscripts was discovered that just 
happened to include these texts. Goudriaan's study would be more accurately titled “A Study of the Six 
Acts in the Jndrajalavidvadsamgraha with Selected References to Other Tantras, as Inspired by Passages in 
the Mahamaya Fragment.” 

23 The editors reproduced the manuscripts for publication without emendation, retaining spelling errors and 
implausible readings. My own comparison of the Dattatreyatantra in the Indrajdlavidyasamgraha with 
several manuscripts from Kathmandu reveals great similarity in content and organization but substantial 
differences within the verses between the published and the mss versions. I was able to make many 
clarifications, corrections, and emendations to improve the text as found in the compilation. Deliberate 
omissions by the editors are possible, as Goudriaan suggests, but omissions and inclusions occur regularly 
during textual transmission. Furthermore, these texts contain awkward seams where material is inserted or 
tacked on artlessly and without citation; such seams may appear to be sites of omission but instead are 
signals of continual accretion. 

24 The Jndrajdlasastra supposedly contains quotes from all sorts of other sources. The Kamaratnam is 
ostensibly from Assam. The Dattatreva is not systematized, and little can be said about it. The 
Satkarmadipika is quite long, and it is a systematic compilation of recent date in which the author taking 
the unusual care to mention his sources. The Siddhanagarjunakaksaputam is the longest and most 
systematized. 
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tantras in the first group.*° (256-7) 

Goudriaan presents as many rituals as possible using a cumbersome set of 
numbers corresponding to ritual results, letters corresponding to ritual methods, and a 
bewildering set of title abbreviations. I will summarize his results below. Goudriaan 
creates a nine constituent version of the six acts: santih, vasikaranam, stambhanam, 
vidvesanam, uccatanam, maranam, akarsanam, pustih. These nine terms are organized 
into four types. (259-265) The first type is a standard list of six acts in a consistent 
sequence that Goudriaan describes as the "classic" depiction of the six acts: sdanti, 
vasikarana, stambhana, vidvesana, uccdtana, and marana. The second type elides santi, 
and the results are generally more savage. Santi is usually replaced by either mohana or 
akarsana. Fantastic feats (indrajala, kautikakarma) are often added to the results in this 
secondary type. Type three is particular to Buddhist texts and excludes the term 
satkarman. Goudriaan writes, "Santi and vidvesana are not always mentioned, but 
mohana and akarsana are always included and often also pusti comes in. In some cases 


there is a group of eight instead of six."”° Type four is derived from the from the 


25 Buddhist texts include the Manjusrimulakalpa, Guhyasamdjatantra, Hevajratantra, Kalacakratantra, 
and Sadhanamd4la. Such texts contain vast collections of philosophy, lore, and ritual practices, but none of 
them are solely dedicated to pragmatic ritual. Goudriaan describes the Bhairavapadmavatikalpa edited by 
Jhavery, and he also cites Jhavery's wide-ranging, if bewildering, analysis of Jain ritual in Comparative and 
Critical Study of Mantrashastra. From the Hindu Purana and Tantra category Goudriaan lists the 
Agnipurdna, Matsva Purana (especially ch. 93), the Jiadnarnavatantra, Prapdfhcasaratantra, and 
Saktisamgamatantra, These texts are voluminous and contain short sections on the six ritual results. None 
of them are solely dedicated to pragmatic rituals; their greater concerns are mythology, philosophy, and 
transcendental tantra rituals. From the Hindu Tantras, Goudriaan cites three notably late sources: 
Mantramahodadhi, Bagalamukhirahasya, and the Tantrasarasamgraha (from Kerala). These texts are 
legitimate items for comparison since their sole concern is pragmatic ritual, though they respectively 
originate from Varanasi, Bengal, and Kerala. The Mantramahodadhi is a fifteenth-century compilation on 
mantras and pragmatic ritual; in fact, it likely draws upon the texts in the Indrajalavidyasamgraha and 
upon the texts those texts drew upon. Of all the sources Goudriaan draws upon, this category is most 
appropriate for comparison. All three Hindu tantra texts are widely available in current editions. 

26 Buddhist sources like the Hevajra contain lists of four acts; the group of four extends through the 
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Bhairavapadmavatikalpa and contains eight elements. Goudriaan argues that the term 
satkarman is not mentioned in the Bhairavapadmavatikalpa. This is not correct, as I 
argue above. While text may present any number of constituents in the body, they 
usually set out a six item list in the opening verses. To these four types, Goudriaan adds 
earlier short lists of magic from the Vedas, containing such ritual classifications as santi, 
pusti, and abhicara.”’ (265-270) 

After describing ritual acts and organization, Goudriaan records a wide range of 
alternatives and variables for the six act results, and then he describes general themes for 
each of these ritual results. Such variables include time (choice of right asterism, day and 
hour), place and orientation, recitation (way of speaking, use of mantras, rosary), gestures 
and meditation, sacrificial lore (form of the fire, substances sacrifices), and other 
alternatives like the behavior of the performer or types of materials offered. Each 
alternative is correlated with nine of the six acts: sdnti, vasikarana, stambhana, 
vidvesana, uccatana, marana, mohana, akrarsana, pusti. (276) For example, in the case 
of time, variables including the rules for the lunar mansion (naksatra), the appropriate 
astrological combination of planets, rules for the day (¢ithi), the date in the fortnight, and 
divisions of the day are each and all correlated to each of the six acts.** (277-281) 


Goudriaan assigns letters to the variables and numbers to the nine ritual results or acts in 


Buddhist tantras in Sanskrit and into Tibetan. 

27 Pre-medieval texts describe many forms of magic as abhicara, which is conceived as general 
aggressive sorcery. The classification of abhicara as aggressive and usually lethal sorcery and as rituals to 
enrich a mantra is found in the Vedas and Epics. Goudriaan cites vedas, Sastras, puranas and tantras to 
demonstrate a progression of lists toward the more standard versions of the satkarmani in the medieval 
tantras, but these texts are not organically connected and no primary source sets out this genealogy of 
magic acts. 

28 While presenting ritual techniques in this way he present many helpful similarities with Vedic sources. 
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question. The reader is easily bewildered by arrays of numbers and letters for variables 
and results, just as the current reader is bewildered by my explanation of his presented 
system. 

Goudriaan focuses too closely on results and not the techniques, emphasizing 
telos over procedure. Similarities in technique could provide evidence of textual 
connection or principles that are actually pan-Indian, such as the connection of animal 
products from rival enemies to cause dissent (vidvesana), but the same term for a result 
does not show any connection between rituals.” Goudriaan marshals an astounding 
amount of material that encourages a scholar to look deeper into the texts. His 


descriptions, though, are lacking specificity and detail and are thereby misleading. 


Tirstig 


Mining vedic, legal, tantra, and ethnographic sources, Tiirstig claims to uncover 
an unbroken system of sorcery called abhicara stretching back from the earliest Vedic 
sources and thriving, unbroken, in literary and oral cultures. Tiirstig argues the Rgveda 
and Atharvaveda show the beginning of an "unbroken tradition of such ritual 
performances" that stretch into the Kalpacintamani, a seventeenth-century tantra 


dedicated to yantras effecting the six ritual results. (69-70) Tiirstig's word study of 


29 Goudriaan also misses many opportunities for correlation, when describing immobilization in 
Janamejaya's sacrifice to freeze Taksaka, the king of the snakes, to freeze in the air, (337) it is not quite like 
the way immobilization is found in the tantras. However, the attraction rituals used to control snakes in the 
Garuda section of the Bhairavapadmavatikalpa nearly perfectly corresponds to the attraction of all the 
snakes to Janamejaya's homa inferno. 
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abhicara in Veda materials is thorough, thought-provoking, and worthy of regular re- 
reading, but his argument about an unbroken tradition stretching from the vedas through 
the tantras into contemporary time is untenable. A label for a type of ritual (here, 
abhicara) may first occur in the vedas, show up in tantras, and be used in contemporary 
discourse, but the rituals are not necessarily the same. The early rites are not ancestors of 
early rituals bearing the same telos vocabulary. Certainly, a single word may be used in 
multiple sources across time, but that word does not necessarily have the same meaning 
in every use (the usage of the same word may, therefore, not even be a use of the SAME 
word). A vernacular tradition of abhicara stretching throug time is possible but not 
probable. The label 'abhicara' has been employed to label generally destructive rituals 
throughout Sanskrit writing, and innumerable vernacular traditions have destructive 
rituals labeled abhicara.*° Continual use of a term does not prove an unbroken tradition 
of anything but vocabulary. 

Tiirstig's are important because (1) they are evocative and continue to inspire 


questions about magic in India, and (2) forced continuity based on similar vocabulary has 


30 Tiirstig asserts the existence of an unbroken system of sorcery, which is for the most part destructive, 
called abhicara stretching through since time immemorial in south Asia, while abhicara is found in 
disconnected Sanskrit sources "the knowledge of its performance is based on an ancient and unbroken, 
largely oral tradition of 'recipes' without much of a theoretical background or philosophy." (109) This very 
lack of theoretical background or philosophy lends itself to being read to literally backward and forward. 
Even so, 'the hawk' (syeni) ritual is continually associated with abhicara in vedic and legal materials, but I 
have never encountered this ritual in the tantras or ethnographies. Without theory and philosophy to date 
these rituals or establish continuity, we must have close similarity in techniques and language to posit 
continuity. Tiirstig himself hopes that further field work and textual study will expand on "this much 
neglected but none the less very important aspect of life in India," and my dissertation aims at just that 
result. Aggressive magic was called abhicara in the Vedas; in the post-vedic pre-medieval period abhicara 
described general aggressive magic and was declared in legal traditions to include a wide range of 
aggressive magic (uccatana, vasikarana, milakarana, and so forth); and the tantras as well as vernacular 
tradition label aggressive magic abhicara and then explain a wide-range of rituals and techniques not found 
in the Vedas. That being said, The term abhicara could place a vedic stamp, not necessarily of authority 
but definitely of antiquity, upon later aggressive magic traditions. 
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been a pitfall throughout the study of religions in south Asia. Tiirstig incorrectly labels 
all destructive, pragmatic rituals as 'abhicara': he isolates an emic, Sanskrit term and 
over-applies it to all of south Asian culture. C.J. Fulller famously cautioned scholars not 
to make “a stock anthropological error" when they convert an "indigenous, ideological 
distinction into an analytic concept", and then "apply it to the empirical evidence to try to 
divide what is actually united by common underlying themes and principles.”*' Tiirstig 
successfully locates continuous ritual techniques in the Vedas, but he incorrectly reads 
practices forward onto later sources. 

Tiirstig describes abhicara to be (1) any type of evil practices, mostly Vedic, 
including yatuvidya, krtya, and milakarman; (2) a specific type of ritual based on an 
ancient, unbroken oral tradition, that aims to destroy, ranging from destroying health to 
ending life; (3) finally abhicara in the tantra tradition is tantric in its ritual structure and 
philosophy that can be used to destroy or ideally "for one's spiritual advancement rather 
then [sic] for a destructive discharge." (109) The first is more or less correct, the later 
two are false. I will examine these assertions in turn. Before I do so, I will review a 
number of assertion from the last chapter in which I described abhicara and examined 
many of Tiirstig's data points presented in the article at hand. Prior to the tantras 
abhicara was a form of lethal spellcraft, initially described in the Atharvaveda, that 


includes rituals to murder a target or conjure an invisible being who destroys the victim;*” 


31 Fuller, Christopher John. The Camphor Flame: Popular Hinduism and Society in India. Princeton 
University Press, 2004. p.47 

32 Recall that in legal texts the term abhicara designates any sort of lethal magic. In literary sources an 
abhicara rite is used to support a mantra or other ritual to imbue it with much greater effect, be that lethal 
effect or an amount of power equal to killing. Manu may refer to some abhicara being performed as 
miilakarma, it is unspecific, as equivalent as rituals using homa offerings. 
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abhicara rites also engender dangerous, souped-up offspring. In the tantras abhicara is 
synonymous with marana, murder operations, that I will describe in detail when I 
describe the six results in the udd-corpus in subsequent chapters. While we treat much of 
the same data, I advance a different definition and interpretation of both abhicara and 
marana than does Tirstig. 

In regard to Tirstig's first assertion, Post-veda legal and literary texts use the term 
krtyabhicara, linking conjuring (Artya) and sorcery (abhicara). Aggressive yatuvidya 
resembles witchcraft accusations throughout ethnographic data. Rituals using plants 
(mulakarman), i.e. roots, and manipulating herbal concoctions (ausadhi) are ubiquitous. 
Veda abhicara is contiguous with aggressive, lethal magic in tantras, some tantras even 
label killing techniques abhicara and claim aggressive magic is derived from the 
Atharvaveda. Tirstig's first assertion stands. Tiirstig also argues abhicara ritual is 
dangerous because it can turn against the performer if there is an error and the performer 
may be overpowered by a ritual opponent (109), but this caveat is not found in Sanskrit 
root texts, save for late, inserted verses book-ending mdrana techniques. Caveats 
regarding the danger of magic are the domain of modern vernacular commentaries. 

Tiirstig's second description is troublesome. Yes, abhicara is deadly. Abhicara 
rituals are destructive in every instance. These rituals contain common elements that are 
inherently aggressive or invert rites that originally had positive results: performance on 
dark nights of the fortnight, in cremation ground, when facing the south, using the color 
red, reordering mantras, or even reversing the order of ritual acts. These elements are too 


general to be characteristic of anything; they can apply to any of the six ritual results and 
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may even be applied to non-magic tantra rituals. Evidence of an 'unbroken tradition’ is 
not convincing.* 

The two-part claim that abhicara is (1) inherently"tantric" and (2) that it is ideally 
used for spiritual evolution rather than destruction is disproved by th verye content of 
magic tantras. Tiirstig repeats early Indological prejudice, fueled by Buddhist 
chauvenism, philosophic enthusiasm, orientalist romanticism, and underpinned by 
protestant suppositions.** Such prejudices are repeated by pandits and commentators who 
ignore literal interpretation of root tests or ignore the texts altogether. Such judgments 
are not asserted by tantra sorcerers. Magic tantras rarely describe liberation (moksa). 
When they do, the most common connotation is to “unlock a lock” or “untie a knot”; 
when actual liberation or enlightenment is described it is textually embedded to 
rhetorically bolster the effectiveness of pragmatic rituals. Tiirstig, like Goudriaan, 
applies philosophy and gnosticism to texts that are non-philosophical and not gnostic. 
The magic tantras do not aim toward liberation or spiritual advancement. Second-order 
Buddhist hermeneutic and apologetic interpretations cast a long shadow over study of 
tantras. Positive advancement for the practitioner of the root tantra most often social and 
is achieved by usurping the wealth, family, and prosperity of someone the sorcerer has 


destroyed. 


33 To assert connection or evolution requires demonstration of the same ritual techniques, the same 
mantras, the same deities or deity descriptions. A repeated label does not demonstrate any connection 
between rituals that are explicitly different in all aspects but having the same label. As I stated above, just 
because many traditions over time have used the same term for initiation, i.e diksa, does not mean that they 
used the same techniques or that the traditions were connected in any but the most general ways. 

34 The definitive assertion of protestant suppositions in the study of Buddhism and, by extension, all South 
Asian religions is Schopen, Gregory. “Archaeology and Protestant Presuppositions in the Study of Indian 
Buddhism.” History of Religions 31.1 (1991): 1-23. 
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Tiirstig is at his best when describing Vedic abhicara rituals. His word study 
reveals actual elements of Atharvaveda magic found in later tantra magic: krtya, 
yatuvidyd, abhicara, and satkarmani. Tiirstig argues these four items are all abhicara 
and constitute "Indian sorcery." The first three, however, do not constitute general Indian 
sorcery but particular murderous sorcery (mdarana), and they are not as ubiquitous as 
Tiirstig suggests. 

Krtyas are female entities created by rituals that are sent against an enemy to 
cause harm. (75-7) Tiirstig quotes the Arthasdstra (4.13.27-9, 4.4.15) "that whatever is 
done by those means to others should be done to the performer; but it is allowed between 
married people to arouse love and against a young woman whom one wishes to marry." 
(77) Krtyds are usually prescribed for martial use in the Atharvaveda. I have 
encountered no description of krtyd practices in erotic magic as presented in magic 
tantras or in AGmasastra sources. Tirstig apparently is interpreting krtyabhicara in the 
Arthasastra as being a krtyd practice; however, as argued above, the term krtyabhicara is 
a category of abhicara, not a specific krtya practice. 

Yatuvidya is a method for manipulating a yatu; one who does so is called a 
yatudhana. A ydatu is similar to a krtva. A krtyd is a female entity conjured for a 
malevolent purpose, but "a yatu is some kind of invisible being in itself, not created by 
some practitioner for a particular purpose, but it can be controlled and then used for evil 
purposes." (79) Krtyd techniques create a being whom a sorcerer may guide and 
manipulate; conjuring in yatuvidya calls forth an already existent creature and bends its 


action to the sorcerer's will. Tiirstig notes that no specific technique for using a ydtu is 
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prescribed, making it distinct from Artva and abhicara techniques that describe specific 
ritual actions. (81) 

Tiirstig notes the power to control yatu may be granted by a ritual or may be an 
inborn power; the later version corresponds to the type of witchcraft so often described 
by anthropologists, representative of whom are Evans-Pritchard and Favret-Saada.*° 
Krtya techniques and yatuvidyd create or harness an invisible entity; the entity is sent 
against an enemy with lethal results. Tiirstig stresses the creation of effigies and images 
to harness these creatures. Later six results texts describe rituals with similar techniques; 
however, the created bodies in rituals are effigies, images, or voodoo dolls representing 
the victims. Effigies and voodoo dolls are also used non-lethal rituals, making them not 
unique to lethal magic. Furthermore, a drawing of the target labeled with the victim's 
name is often placed inside a yantra, but this, again, is not the recreation of an invisible 
beast that goes off to effect the desired results, for it is the yantra and its accordant rituals 
that perform the results. Thus, abhicara creation of effigies for krtya and summoning 
nasty yatu spirits does not link these practices to later six ritual operations that use dolls 
and effigies, and neither are these later practices analogous abhicara rites. Somewhat 
similar to yatuvidya, later tantras have rituals to call up bhitas and jvaras and cast them 


against a victim to cause illness and death; such operations are neither labeled abhicara 


35 These two authors created pioneering studies of sorcery and witchcraft that continue to inform the study 
in anthropology. Pritchard describes the fear of sorcery and use of oracles to determine cases of sorcery in 
every day life among the Azande people in Africa. Evans-Pritchard, E. E. Witchraft, Oracles and Magic 
among the Azande. Oxford [England]: Clarendon Pr., 1972. Favret-Saada demonstrates the operation of 
sorcery and counter-sorcery in rural France. Favret-Saada, Jeanne. Deadly Words: Witchcraft in the 
Bocage. Cambridge [England]: New York : Cambridge University Press, 1980. Neither scholar locates any 
avowed sorcerers but finds a wide range of counter-sorcery practices. In both cases, sorcery is often 
considered inadvertent on the part of the sorcery who casts dreadful curses without active intent. 
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or yatuvidya. 

The Sabdakalpadruma, a nineteenth century dictionary composed in Bengal, uses 
two sources divided by thousands of years to forge an abhicara definition, namely the 
Atharvaveda and the Bengali Zantrasara: "a mischievous acts like killing or expelling 
effected through those mystic formulas and diagrams which are given in the 
Atharvaveda'; and then a distinction of six kinds of abhicara is quoted from the 
Tantrasara: killing (marana), confusing (mohana), restraining (stambhana), exciting 
hatred (vidvesana), expelling (uccdtana), and subjugating (vasikarana)." This emic 
definition from an indigenous dictionary combines definitions from divergent sources, 
and inspires the artificial conjunction of abhicara and satkarman. Dictionaries must be 
used carefully, for they like overzealous scholars or pandits, conflate sources uncritically. 

The Gupta-era Arthasastra, Mahabharata, Manusmrti present a wealth of 
descriptio.s of abhicara, krtyd, and yatudhana. In the Arthasdastra, atharvavedin 
specialists use abhicara against snakes, floods, and evil spirits. The Mahabharata 
prescribes abhicara to attain a son (3.196.16, cg. 1.104.6 and 13.33.7).°° The Manusmrti 
11.31-35 describes krtyd and abhicara techniques used by a Brahmin purohita to defend 
a king's body and sovereignty, as well as to aggressively promote a king's martial 
interests. In light of the usages listed above, Tiirstig writes that "this also indicates, that 
the term abhicara--like the English words 'sorcery', ‘witchcraft’, and 'magical' --- was 


occasionally rather loosely used." (100) This is an understatement. Abhicara is a broad 


36 Hiltebeitel asserts--and my earlier textual studies of abhicara in the Mahabharata back up his assertion-- 
that abhicara is not only black magic and murderous sorcery but it is a means to engender children, 
however those children whose magical births were supported by abhicara, will become vast killers of men 
or responsible for the killing of men. Hiltebeitel (2001: 188) 
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category for aggressive magic unless it is described as a murder ritual. Loose usage 
causes Tiirstig to simultaneously interpret abhicdra to mean all magic generally and no 
magic ritual specifically. 

Tiirstig's word-study concludes by a limited presentation of the six results that he 
forces into equivalence with abhicara. "I will now conclude this paper by briefly 
characterizing each of the six magical acts, satkarmani, collectively called abhicara." 
(100) Tiirstig's source is the Kalpacintamani, also titled the Yantracintamani, that he 
asserts is an abhicara text, even though the text never describes itself as an 'abhicara' 
text.°’ The Kalpacintamani fits clearly in the six results or magic tantra genre. Tiirstig 
argues that "the different intentions for using abhicara are reflected more detailed in its 
subdivision into six different acts, satkarmani." (101) Thereby, all non-differentiated 
sorcery is abhicara, and when sorcery is differentiated and categorized into six acts, the 
authors were merely splitting up abhicara that contained the whole of the six magic acts 
in potential. This is false. 

A single reference to abhicara is found in Kalpacintamani 1.21; based on this one 
instance Tiirstig categorizes the Kalpacintamani as an abhicara-text. Uma requests 
knowledge from Mahesvara, and she lists five pragmatic rites to which could be added 


the term 'subjugation' (vasya) from an earlier verse: "This text (kalpa) can be hostile 


37 Tiirstig specifically cites the Yantracintamani but there are several other versions in print; Kaviraj lists 
four mss sources, see note below. Damodara, and Narendra Nath Sharma. Kalpacintamanih of Damodara 
Bhatta: An Ancient Treatise on Tantra, Yantra, and Mantra : Sanskrit Text in Devanagari and Roman 
Scripts, English Translation, Yantric Diagrams (72), Introduction and Index. Delhi: Eastern Book Linkers, 
1979. Damodara, and Baldeo Prasad Mishra. Yantracintamanih. Bambai: Gangavisnu Srikrsnadasa, 1986. 
Tiirstig himself published a study and partial translation of the text. Damodara, and Baldeo Prasad Mishra. 
Yantracintamanih. Bambait: Gangavisnu Srikrsnadasa, 1986. 
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(abhicara). No doubt [the text] is a form of Visnu. The yantra created with doubts turns 
aainst [that doubting practitioner]."** (1.21) 

Tiirstig admits he cannot locate a text explicitly dedicated to abhicara. "There is 
so far no text available which deals directly with all aspects of abhicara; either it is 
treated as one subject incorporated into the Tantric tradition in such texts as ST, TT, and 
UT, or we come across descriptions of particular performances not unlike recipes in most 
cases less detailed." Gopinath Kaviraj's catalog of tantras lists no text title starting with 
‘abhicara'. Tirstig mentions a text named "The Light on Sorcery" (abhicaradipika), but 
he provides no details. While there are many texts solely dedicated to satkarmani, I have 
located no texts dedicated to abhicara, and I doubt any will come to light. Tiirstig cannot 
locate an abhicara text because there are no abhicara texts. Abhicara is a descriptive 
ritual term, not a system of practices; it is not synonymous with the six results, but it is 
sometimes synonymous with mdarana.® 


The Kalpacintamani itself is not as coherent as Tiirstig represents. N.N. Sharma 


38 I have not consulted manuscripts of this text, but I have consulted the main version, by N.N. Sharma, 
that Tiirstig consults. Kaviraj describes one manuscript with the title Kalpacintamani from the catalog of 
the Varanasi Sanskrit college library consisting of approximately 400 verse extracted from the 
Rudrayamala, Kaviraj lists four versions of the Yantracintamani found all over India, the first instance 
being Damodara's text. Damodara's text is not described by Kaviraj as an abhicara text but describes 
yantras of the six results genre, including an odd element being release (mocan/moksa) referring to 
unlocking bindings not metaphysical liberation. Kaviraj, Gopinath. A Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts 
Acquired for the Government Sanskrit Library, Sarasbati Bhavana, Benares (during the Year 1918-19.). 
Allahabad: N.p., 1919. 

39 Tiirstig's abhicara is equivalent with marana, the final element of the satkarmani. His conflation of the 
two terms dooms his labors. Bhattotpala commenting upon Varahamihira's Brhatsamhita refers to people 
who know abhicara as those who know bestowing enmity, eradication, and subjugation techniques. (75) If 
we accept the dates of Bhattotpala as a commentator on the Brhatjataka as 821 C.E. (Brhatjataka Rao 
1986:233), then this commentator echoes Manu but is before the profusion of six ritual result acts, and 
Bhattotpala's description refers to an early characterization of the six acts being abhicara, namely in the 
legal tradition. The term abhicara is found once in the introduction of the Kalpacintamani, This verse does 
not declare that the lore within the Kalpacintamani are all abhicara. 
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translates from the Kalpacintdmani 1.6 that supposedly describes the six acts.“ The 
passage should be translated "in the various Ggama texts referring to subjugation and so 
forth" (vasyadyagamabhedesu)." Neither the term six results (satkarman), nor any list of 
six rituals (sat), are found in the text. The text, in fact, provides a list of five ritual results 
in its introduction verses: mdrana, uccatana, dkarsa, vidvesa, and stambhana. (1.8) 
Tiirstig describes seven rites supposedly found in the Kalpacintamani: vasya, stambhana, 
vidvesa, uccatana, marana, and santi. (104-108) Tirstig draws upon Sharma's english 
introduction that argues seven magic topics are arranged in the following way: 
subjugation (vasikarana), atraction (akararsana), dissension (vidvesana), liquidation 
(marana), eradication (uccdtana), pacification (Santi). (xvi) This list resembles, though 
does not represent perfectly, the organization of ritual results in the body of the text. The 
actual contents are as follows. The first section vasikarana is not purely about 
subjugation rites; in fact, it includes various rituals including bewildering (mohana), 
pacification of anger (Kopopasamana, krodhasantikara), conquering (vijaya), 
immobilization (stambhanama), and others. This first section and topic (vasikarana) 
incorporates many types of six results type rituals. The pacification section is a big 
ambiguous because pacification is often destruction. Diseases and fever are either 
pacified (sdnti) or destroyed (vindsana), both of which remove the problem. However, 
pacification also includes protection (raksakara) from ambivalent supermundane deities 
(sakini, dakini, raksasa) as well as snakes and thieves. The Kalpacintamani follows a 


standard composition strategy in magic tantras by marking its genre by using a generic 


40 "The efficacy of the Vedic lore is proving ineffectual though it is often cited in the 2gama trexts which 
deal with the (sixfold) [sic] knowledge of subjugation (vastkarana) etc." (1.6) 
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list of five results at the beginning and then dividing its content into seven sections 
loosely corresponding to an expanded version of the five constituents.*! 

Tiirstig makes errors outside forced equivalence; one example will suffice. 
Tiirstig cites verses from the Udd-corpus, reading the term abhicara into verses where the 
it is not found. Describing types of woods used in rituals with some tenuous connection 
to abhicara Tirstig cites the Uddamaresvara-tantra as edited by Zadoo: "according to 
the UT one can kill someone by taking a piece of such wood, ten avgula long, conjure it a 
thousand times with the mantra om chah om chah, then bury it in the house of the victim 
who thereafter die." (87) The verse in question is located at the very end of the fourth 


chapter of Zadoo's Uddamaresvaratantra, a prose catalog of mantras (the colophon 


describes it as mantrokosakathana) and supporting rituals. Surrounding the 
aforementioned quote are prescriptions regarding enchanted stakes (Aila, kastha). The 
mantra enchants the stake, and once the stake is buried in the house of a victim, then the 
victim and his family will become ghosts (pretatvam bhavati), i.e. they die and become 
abandoned spirit beings. The term abhicara appears nowhere. Tiirstig cites this example 
because it uses wooden stakes and because it uses mantras. He argues that "this spell is 
typical for abhicaraka mantras" citing Bhattotpala's commentary on the Bhrhatsamhita in 
which a Brahmin pierces a doll and utters a mantra that is "prescribed by the Atharvanas 


for abhicara-rites."** However, stakings and mantras are used in all manner of spells, not 


41 Had Tiirstig approached a more systematic text on satkarman his arguments might have been much 

sharper. Even if he had compared his text to the Uddamaresvaratantra--he had Zadoo's text--he may have 

had a better understanding of the six ritual results literature and had not merely called it abhicara. 

42 Tiirstig provides this citation. abhicarakair mantraih--abhicarakarmani ye mantra atharvana uktas tair 
mantrair. 
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just killing ones or ones using the term abhicara. 

Tiirstig, like Goudriaan, constructs his own grimoire instead of describing systems 
of magic; he plays pandit, not scholar. This problem arises in structural studies of magic 
in any tradition when s scholar seeks to uncover the secret science behind spells instead 
of organizing and interpreting spells. Tiirstig, in fact, uses a portion of the Sdradatilaka® 
to make a chart correlating the deity, color, element, season, time, direction, seat/mat 
(Gsana), and hand gesture (mudra) with each of the seven acts he highlights--in order, 
santi, vasya, stambhana, vidvesa, uccadtana, and marana. This chart is presented as the 
essence of magic principles. However, creating a system of tantra magic from a single, 
late, second order fantrasastra reveals nothing but a single moment in the evolving 
discourse of magic in Sanskrit literature.* Innumerable differing charts on this topic 
could be made by extracting principles from magic tantras, but no universal substructure 


would be revealed. 


Bihnemann 


In her chapter, "The Six Rites of Magic", Gudrun Bihnemann describes the 'six 


43 Buhnemann uses a parallel passage from the same text to make a similar chart, but her presentation is 
limited to a study of the six results in a specific text without making claims to present the essential structure 
of magic in south Asia. 

44 Connecting the treatment of the six results in the Kalpacintamani and Saradatilaka is flawed since the 
texts are different types of magic tantra. That Kalpacintamani does not organize itself in the manner as this 
section of the Saradatilaka; it groups yantras and accordant rituals based on similarities of desired results, 
not based on common deities, mantras, or ritual principles. Therefore, the Kapacintamani is a first order 
text, and the Saradatilaka sample is meta-text that describes variations within ritual to coordinate with a 
specific results, not full discrete rituals with specific ends. A second-order text cannot describe a first-order 
text. 
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rites' presented in chapter twenty-five of the Mantramahodadhi, a compendium of 
pragmatic rituals composed by Mahidhara in 1588 while he was dwelling in Varanasi.*° 
Biihnemann limits her exposition to a single chapter of a single text. Mahidhara's tantra 
is systematic, second-order, and sets forth a system of rituals to effect six results based 
upon condensed lore from assorted tantra and mantra sources. Mahidhara creates a 
coherent root text, and then he writes a systematic commentary to elucidate it; such a root 
text differs from encyclopedia tantras that present a dizzying array of discrete rituals only 
tangentially related. In addition to collecting and condensing the rituals, Mahidhara 
wrote a commentary on his compilation. This commentary, called "Nauka" (the Boat), 
was composed to "enable practitioners to cross the "Great Ocean of Mantras". (447) 
Instead of an exhaustive ritual catalog aiming to present as many rituals as possible, 
Mahidhara proposes a cohesive, systematic method to effect the six results via mantra 
and supporting techniques. His is a quintessentially systematic tantra, like the beginning 
of Tripathi's Uddisatantra or the content throughout the Sdradatilaka.*° 


A critical edition of the Mantramahodadhi has not been produced, but Sanskrit 


45 Biihnemann, Gudrun. "The Six Rites of Magic." Zantra in Practice. ed. David Gordon White Princeton, 
NJ: Princeton University Press, 2000. 447-462 

46 The Mantramahodadhi bears similarities to other texts described in this dissertation. The work is the 
product of one author, consulting many sources to make a system of magic. Saiva tantras on magic are 
anonymous divine revelations for the most part, authors creating ritual encyclopedias that condense 
innumerable prior material with new innovation. In my survey of the Udd-corpus, the Mantramahodadhi 
most resembles the systematic exposition of ritual technique in the first section of Tripathi's Uddisatantra 
and also resembles the voluminous Phetkarinitantra. Mahidhara's project, however, is the same as 
Mallisena who composed the Bhairavapadmavatikalpa to collect and systematize pragmatic rituals, 
mantras, and yantras to be used by Karnataka Jains. Contemporary surveys of tantra and magic in India 
perform the same task, such as the Hindi commentary to the Uddisatantra by Srivastava or, in general, the 
innumerable vernacular grimoires found in late vernacular manuscripts and cheap pulp books on magic. In 
some ways, Mahidhara's project is the same as that of Goudriaan, who presents a limited science of tantra 
magic, though Goudriaan's goal is historical and phenomenological not practical performance. 
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editions and the English translation done by “A Board of Scholars’”’”’ are often 
encountered in Indian bookstores and western libraries.** Mantramahodadhi manuscripts 
are found throughout south Asians archives. Biithnemann notes two textual parallels of 
Mantramahodadhi chapter 25,*° namely Sdradatilaka 23.121-45 and Prapaticasara 446- 
452, dating to the tenth and eleventh centuries, respectively. Sdraddtilaka 23.121-45 lists 
the six results,*’ describes them, and provides ritual variants for each. Variables include 
time of day, hand gestures, colors, seed syllables, arrangement of mantra syllables, and so 
forth. That meta-ritual lore is not connected to a larger set of practices (sadhana) 
dedicated to a single deity. 

Mantramahodadhi 25 and Saradatilaka 23 are not typical chapters in these 
tantras. The majority of Mantramahodadhi's chapters are dedicated to a single deity, 
mantra, or group of deities who empower magic rites; Mantramahodadhi 25 presents 
meta-rituals to realize the six results. The Sdrad4tilaka's chapters, like the 


Mantramahodadhi, consists of clustered rituals dedicated to single agents. A summary of 


Sdradatilaka 20, which is representative of the text's contents,°! reveals that the 


47 Presumably the same "Board of Scholars" also translated the Saradatilaka. 

48 Mahidhara. Mantramahodadhi of Mahidhara: With the Author's Commentary Nauka ; Ed. with a 
Critical Introduction in English by a Board of Scholars. Delhi: Satguru Publ, 1981. 

49 Tiirstig uses the same Saradatilaka passage to create a chart for variations on the six results. (102) 

50 Here, santi, vasya, sthambhana, udvesa, uccatana, and marona [sic]. 

51 Dedicated to various Bhairava-type deities (Aghora, Pasupata, Ksetrapala, Batuka, and CandeSa), 
Saradatilaka 20 describes the 'pleasant weapon' mantra (aghordstra) dedicated to Aghora, Pleasant. The 
euphemistic Pleasant's terrific visualization is described. Various fire offerings (homa) accompany the 
Pleasant magic diagram (aghorayantra). The Pleasant spell, diagram, and fire offerings subjugate, enact 
lethal magic (abhicara), bring wealth, and ward of effects of bad planets. (20.1-24) Next, the pasupatastra 
mantra is presented with a description of the Beast Lord (pasupati); this mantra enchants weapons, making 
them powerfully effective in war. The chapter concludes by describing mantras, meditations, yantras, and 
homas dedicated to various deities for various worldly results: warding off bad planets and conjured 
malicious witches (krtya), granting sons and kingship, killing enemies and granting victory. 
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systematic meta-rituals in Mantramahodadhi 25 and Saradatilaka 23--source texts for 
Biihnemann and Tiirstig (102)--deviate from the texts' overall content.” 

Consistency is uncommon in the magic tantras, but Biihnemann presents a 
consistent, ordered list of six results from the Mantramahodadhi: appeasement (santi), 
subjugation (vasya, vasikarana), immobilization (stambha, stambhana), enmity (dvesa, 
vidvesa), eradication (uccdta, uccdtana), and liquidation (mdrana).* (448) A consistent 
list such as this suggests it is the work of a single author who was synthesizing earlier 
material. Magic tantras usually display the scatter-shot organization of a revealed text. 
Mantramahodadhi 25 is tantra synthesis rather than tantra revelation. The scholar and 
pandit would agree that Siva doesn't talk like that! Full rituals, as opposed to systematic 
verses, are scattered throughout the text, but no discrete rituals are found in this section. 
Chapter 25 describes nineteen variables or "nineteen items"” that the practitioner should 


know before performing a rite. The nineteen variables could be used to support or 


nuance ritual performance; they could even be used to generate new rituals. The nineteen 


52 It is important to note that Bithnemann chooses the less typical chapter 23 as her source for presenting 
the six acts. In general, scholars prefer the systematic, atypical sections to the sprawling grimoires that 
make up the majority of the magic tantras. Perhaps scholars make this choice because the systematic 
sections more closely resemble the ideals and conventions of western scholarship, namely analysis over 
repetition. 

53 Buhnemann presumably repeats Goudriaan's translation of 'mdrana' as liquidation because the 
Mantramahodadhi contains some ethical regulation for killing--that killing rites should be performed 
against the wicked, not merely out of jealousy or some other petty emotion. No citation of any such 
regulation is provided. Udd-corpus tantras rarely, if ever, make such regulations outside of commentaries. 
Sometimes the initiative for killing rites is explicitly the desire to usurp a victim's wife, children, and 
wealth. Once again, marana is best translated 'murder' based on usage and the desire to maintain the terms 
Indo-European root. 

54 Bihnemann writes "Although the text does not give details about how to perform such rituals--such 
descriptions being scattered throughout the work--it provides general information about the times, 
materials, and so forth that were considered suitable for these rites." (447) 

55 Buhnemaan provides the words ‘nineteen items' in brackets in her translation. There is likely no 
sanskrit term for the nineteen items, the text just provides a list of nineteen ritual things that the practitioner 
should know when performing the six rites. 
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items include: "the deity, the deity's color, the season, the direction, the day, the 
posture/seat, the arrangement, the symbolic shape, the gesture, the letters, the rise of the 
elements, the fire sticks, the rosary, the fire, the material for writing, the fire pit, the small 
wooden sacrificial ladle, the large ladle, and the stylus." (448) Biihnemann describes 
how variables were applied. For example, the day was divided into six temporal portions 
corresponding to the seasons, and then these temporal units were correlated with six 
results.°° The nature of the result and variables of the rites correspond, though texts 
rarely make this explicit. Biihnemann notes that murder is performed during the dark 
half of the lunar month, a dark rite during dark nights; cow-hide mats are used for 
appeasement rituals, the beneficent cow for beneficent ritual. (449) 

Scholars often try to create and present overarching systems based upon their own 
analysis of ritual. Bihnemann, however, presents a system of magic found explicitly in 
the Mantramahodadhi; the system is emic. She does not extend this system to be an 
India-wide or tantra-wide system of magic. The nineteen items or ritual variables are set 
out by Mahidhara not by Biihnemann. Distilling magical principles from a survey of 
ritual techniques was the task of Mahidhara when he composed his text; it is his system 
of magic to construct, present, and comment upon. Scholars should translate, analyze 
text and rhetoric, and explore the categories set forth by pandits; scholars should not 


construct a system of magic. Modern scholars ought to remain scholars and let pandits be 


56 This is also found in Tripatht's Uddisatantra. "After sunrise there are undertaken ten 24-minute units in 
sequence. The units of seasons begin with spring and occur every day, during the day and night (ahoratram 
dinedine): spring, summer, rainy season, fall, cold season, and the cool season. The cold season is the time 
for pacification rites, the spring for subjugation rites, the cold season for immobilization rites, the summer 
for dissent rites, the rainy season for forcible eradication, and the fall is the time for killing rites." (1.17-8) 
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pandits. 


Conclusion: My Dissertation in This Conversation 
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These three scholars remain constant company while I puzzle over magic tantras; 
and their company is good. My method follows Biihnemann closest, but the inspiring 
zeal of Goudriaan and Tiirstig cannot be understated. I have tried to locate each text I 
study in its own context but in conversation with other magic tantras. Sets of texts in 
chapters to follow are the Saiva Udd-corpus, the Jain Bhairavapadmavatikalpa and 
Jvalamalinikalpa, and the Buddhist Bhutadamaratantra. | draw parallels to other texts 
and contexts but I do not force equivalences. For example, the Udd-corpus and _ both Jain 
tantras describe six ritual results, but they do not constitute two nodes in a pan-Indian 
system of magic. The only equivalences posited are those in which verses are 
demonstrably borrowed from other sources, when, for instance, the Udd-corpus repeats 
exact verses from the Bhutadamaratantra. Each text present the six ritual results in 
accord with its own geographic (Karnataka, Eastern India, North India) and temporal 
(medieval, post-medieval, present) milieu. The texts are not the reflections of a universal 
system based on a primordial text, nor are they versions of magical systems circulating 
on the ground since time immemorial. Via bricolage and innovation, each set of texts 
creates a unique ritual system to address the common need for pragmatic rituals that 
remove mundane pains and attain worldly desires. The human need for such rituals 


unites these grimoires.”’ 


57 For authors and practitioners, the Jain or Buddhist or Saiva identity preceded his occupation as sorcerer 
but never precluded borrowing from outside his tradition. Thereby, a Buddhist may borrow from a Saiva 
text without that author, reader, or practitioner being considered a Saiva. 
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Chapter Three -- Introduction to the Six 
Results and the Udd-corpus 


Magic and Pragmatic Ritual 


Magic is ritual with pragmatic results, pragmatic ritual.' With the possible 
exception of Admya rites in the nitya/naimittika/kamya distinction, no single, exact 
translation for the English term 'magic' is found in Sanskrit. Nitva are those rites done 


perpetually, naimittika on occasion when needed, and kamya when desired.” Pragmatic 


1 Mandelbaum identifies pragmatic and transcendental modes in Indian religions. Following Milford 
Spiro, religion is the relation to supernatural beings, transactions with the invisible that effects the world 
and heavens. “Religion as used here means all of a group’s beliefs and acts relating to their concept of the 
supernatural. The term "religion" thus includes abstract cosmology as well as "magical devices used to 
cure or exorcise. The test of what is to be taken as religious is whether those who hold the beliefs and 
perform the acts believe that in doing so they are dealing with forces beyond those that men, by their own 
power, can control and command.” (1174) He defines the transcendent as “The transcendental complex is 
used to ensure the long-term welfare of society, to explain and help maintain village institutions, to 
guarantee the proper transition of individuals from stage to stage within the institutions. It is concerned 
with the ultimate purposes of man.”(1175) The pragmatic mode is the mode of magic and is main 
concernconcern of this dissertation. “The pragmatic complex, by contrast, is used for local exigencies, for 
personal benefit, for individual welfare . . . While acts of the transcendental complex are directed toward 
such concerns as the proper fate of the soul after death and the proper maintenance of the social order, the 
pragmatic looks to the curing of a sick child, the location of a lost valuable, victory in a local tussle.” 
(1175) Mandelbaum, David G. “Transcendental and Pragmatic Aspects of Religion.” American 
Anthropologist 68.5 (1966): 1174-1191. 

2 Sanjukta Gupa argues that this classification may have been modeled on normative ritualism; tantrics use 
the threefold division of nitya, naimittika, and kamya. “Nitya covers the group of rites regarded as being 
compulsory for a Tantric to perform every day; naimittika rites are observed on particular occasions; and 
kamya rites are performed to fulfil a special wish, or to avert a great misfortune.” (124-5) Kamya-pija 
covers rites done for particular benefits for self and the other, including the satkarman. Furthermore, Gupta 
argues, “It is important to know that only the performer of the daily puja is eligible to perform naimittika- 
puja, and he who is capable of performing both is entitle to perform kamya-ptja.” (125) Gupta argues 
these special rituals “verge on magic”, for when performed without a flaw they will “automatically produce 
the desired result. But there potency is only aroused when they are performed by someone in whom the 
divine power has been awakened.” (126) These arguments may be true for kKamya versions of specific 
piijas, but it does not hold for the satkarman and other rites in the magic tantra. Gupta, Sanjukta, Dirk Jan 
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rituals are done on specific occasions, for specific results, and have discrete ends; 
techniques include mantra, yantra, and myriad ritual actions.* As I ague throughout this 
dissertation, three Sanskrit categories constitute magic in South Asia: the 'six-results' 
(satkarman),* ‘fantastic feats' and ‘enchanted items' (kautukakarman, indrajala),’ and 
'conjuring' (vaksinisGdhana).° I focus on the six results to explore magic in the magic 
tantras.’ 

The distinction between theurgy and thaumaturgy does not perfectly map upon 


South Asian magic categories, but this distinction nuances my description by using 


Hoens, and Teun Goudriaan. Hindu Tantrism. Leiden: Brill, 1979. Jamison and Witzel that “We will use 
“magic” in this work to refer to ritual avtivities that have private, well-defined ends — to win the love of a 
woman, to cure an illness, to harm and enemy.” (49) Jamison, S.W. and M. Witzel. “Vedic Hinduism.” 
1992. http://www.people.fas.harvard.edu/~witzel/vedica.pdf 

3 Pragmatic rituals and their results must not be confused with siddhis that, once established, become 
abilities effective in perpetuity. Even those pragmatic results that seem perpetual--such as becoming 
delightful to all people or subjugating the three-fold world should be considered finite. Magic results are 
not lasting, like a siddhi. Once a siddhi is perfected, it is never undone. Once a mantra is perfected, for 
instance, it is ready for use in a ritual, but should another ritual require the same mantra, the mantra usually 
must be perfected again. 

4 The'six results' encompass an array of procedures, organized according to results. While restricting the 
number to six, tantras set forth upwards of twenty results under the satkarman heading. The six results are 
reasonably synonymous with black magic or sorcery (abhicara), for only a small minority have positive 
effects (Santi, pusti). 

5 ‘Fantastic acts' include techniques not directly under the six results rubric but are magic-pragmatic 
nonetheless: alchemy, cosmetics, obstetrics, enchanted items and tools, divination, invisibility, resurrection, 
and so forth. Fantastic acts usually succeed the six results in tantras. Some manuscripts fill twenty folios 
on the six results followed by eighty folios on fantastic acts; consequently, fantastic acts function as catch- 
all textual device to expand tantras ad infinitum. 

6'Conjuring' summons unseen superpowers (mostly goddesses) who, if worshiped and appeased properly, 
will appear to the practitioner and grant his desires. As long as he remains brave, upon her arrival, the 
practitioner and goddess develop a relationship--sister, mother, consort, wife--and that relationship 
determines gifts given or services performed for the conjurer. 

7 The richest source for indigenous magic discourse is the magic tantras, procedural grimoires that explain 
the intricate, gory details to enact sorcery, fantastic feats, and conjuring. The fount of magic discourse may 
be Saivism, but other magic tantras that appropriate and expand the discourse flourish outside Saivism, 
even outside Hinduism. Tenth-century Digambar Jains appropriate the six results, fantastic feats, and 
conjuring in two medieval tantras. The Buddhist Bhiitadamaratantra demonstrates a robust, early tradition 
of conjuring whose goddess pantheons and even exact verses make their way into the Udd-corpus (the text 
is also called the Yaksinisadhana and Bhitinisadhana). New Hindi commentaries are written on the magic 
tantras even today, continuing magic discourse by interpreting, but not discounting, magic using the 
language of science, sociology, and psychology. 
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established western magic vocabulary without resorting to neologisms or nifty theoretical 
abstractions.’ The thaumaturge works miracles via charisma and purity; the power of a 
holy figure is created by pious connection to a divinity or, more abstractly, to the divine. 


Thaumaturgy uses magic for 'non-religious purposes’, to effect the world not to worship 


8 The closest analogue to a tantra sorcerer is a goetic theurge of the ancient world. We would be well off 
to compare tantra magic to the magic of the Hellenistic world as opposed to indigenous described by such 
as twentieth century anthropologists as Evans-Wentz, who studied magic and sorcery among of the 
Azande. or Favre-Saada, who studied rural french sorcery. Neologisms such as magick from western 
occultism only confuse inquiry by syncrotizing magic system from everywhere and anytime and 
overemphasizing the role of psychology in magic. The English term magic itself is inextricably connected 
to hypnotism, slight-of-hand, stage-craft, and illusion, as opposed to pragmatic rituals, that it can only be 
used with care. Fifteenth-century western occultism, exemplified by the Ars Goetia and Lesser Key of 
Solomon, offer intriguing parallels, but the literary and scholastic context is so far removed from tantra 
magic as to only obfuscate matters. The theurge is contrasted with the thaumaturGe. In the western 
tradition, the theurge is thought to coerce, dominate, and deploy gods and supernatural entities. From this 
we get the term the goetic, the sorcerer who uses sorcery to control spirits, the goeia, the howlers. The 
tantra sorcerer practicing magic alternates between appealing to deities, usually through mantras, and 
worshiping deities, to conjuring and binding lower spirits like yaksints. Finally, the very term 'magic' 
comes from the actions of a magus, the magi, the magoi, originally this referring to a Persian priestly class. 
These were the “easterners” who brought a foreign magic to the Greek-speaking world. Over time, the 
term and label was applied to sorcerers, as magicians, and magic, the rituals they perform. Not unlike the 
magoi who brought magic from the exotic east, the tantra sorcerer brings his magic from exotic hinterlands, 
from mountain tops, from strange places with strange gods who make their homes alongside Jinas and 
Devas. Evans-Pritchard, E. E. Witchraft, Oracles and Magic among the Azande. Oxford : Clarendon Pr., 
1972. Favret-Saada, Jeanne. Deadly words: witchcraft in the bocage. New York : Cambridge University 
Press, 1980. Crowley, Aleister. Magick in Theory and Practice. New York: Dover Publications, 1976. 
Peterson, Joseph H. The Lesser Key of Solomon Lemegeton Clavicula Salomonis. Newburyport: Red Wheel 
Weiser, 1999. 
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God.’ The theurge appeals to a deity or supermundane creature, i.e. an invisible entity, to 
effect a miraculous action. That invisible agent, entity, or force is his power source. In 
South Asia, thaumaturgy characterizes magic acts performed by siddhas due to their own 


might, accomplishment, or sanctity, but siddha-magic and the perfections (siddhi) or 


9 While popular in nature, Bonewits provides a lovely short definition of thaumaturgy. "The use of magic 
for nonreligious purposes; the art and science of “wonder working;” using magic to actually change things 
in the physical world." Bonewits, Isaac. Authentic Thaumaturgy. [Austin, Tex.]: Steve Jackson Games, 
1998. p.138. Magic throughout world cultures, particularly theurgy, is illegal. The anonymous board of 
scholars who translate the Mantramahodadhi and commentary attend a a warning after the first paces: 
“Warning: * If any person on the basis of the Yantras as provided in this book commits any nefarious acts 
which causes loss etc,. To any body then for his action the authors/editors/translators, printer and publisher 
will not be responsible in any way whatsoever. * The Mantras/Yantras as provided in this book if are tried 
by any body and is not crowned with success, which entirely depends on Sadhaka [sic], the 
author/Editors/Translators, printer and Publisher will not be responsible in any way for such failures. *The 
Mantras/Yantras be practiced and used for the help, good cause and service of Mankind. These should not 
be used for any nefarious means, the responsibility of such actions will be only that of the Sadhaka.” This 
warning is found in other text published in India, and it is echoed in nearly every Hindi introduction of 
magic tantras. Smith argues that illegality is one essential quality of magic. (1993:192) Joseph Peterson, 
translating the Girmorium Vermum: A Handbook of Black Magic, disclaims the rituals as being illegal, 
immoral, or just criminally antinomian. His disclaimer is worth quoting in full: “Part of the fascination of 
this text is no doubt due to the many grotesque and criminal elements, such as using a human skull and 
blood. This is particularly true in the appended “amazing secrets.” These should in one way be regarded 
in any other way than horror fiction. Anyone attempting them literally is more likely to end up in 
jail, or a hospital for the criminally insane, rather than experience true magic.” (11) [Bold face in 
original] 
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supernatural powers are not the concern of this study.'° In tantra magic, theurgy rituals 
exhort a deity, usually via mantra, to cause a declared result. Mantras invoke the power 
of a deity in the mantra, but mantras themselves may be the power or entity invoked; 
mantras ambiguously invoke a deity and are a deity. Theurgy constitutes the majority of 
tantra magic; it compels invisible beings to energize the operation due to spells (mantra), 
ritual acts (vidhi), worship (puja), fire oblations (homa), and tribute offerings (bali). 
When a technique does not contain a mantra or contains a mantra without deity 
exhortation, it has inherent power due to its correct performance: I call this a mechanical 
ritual. Mechanical rituals are not necessarily outside theurgy, for the same rituals are 
often reproduced with a mantra added or are found in earlier forms without a mantra. 
Mechanical rituals are usually incomplete theurgy rituals. 

An interrelated group of Saiva texts on pragmatic ritual consists of the 


Uddisatantra, Uddamesvaratantra, Uddamaratantra and more; | call this group the Udd- 


10 The classic eight siddhis according to Danielou are as follows. Anima: reducing one's body even to the 
size of an atom. Mahima: expanding one's body to an infinitely large size. Garima: becoming infinitely 
heavy. Laghima: becoming almost weightless. Prapti: having unrestricted access to all place. Prakamya: 
realizing whatever one desires. Istva: possessing absolute lordship . Vastva: the power to subjugate all. 
Only two of the eight map onto the six acts and pragmatic magic, namely that which grants sovereignty 
(rajya) and universal subjugation (sarvavasikarana). Only on occasion are the results generalized and 
made in perpetuity, and even then the generalization and perpetual reward seem in doubt. Daniélou, Alain. 
While the Gods Play: Shaiva Oracles and Predictions on the Cycles of History and the Destiny of Mankind. 
New York: Harper & Row, 1987. Vasudeva ranks the powers in early Saiva tantra as upper, middling, and 
lower powers. This roughly corresponds to the Siddhi powers above in the higher level, the middling as 
being Indrajala and Kautukakarma, and the lower being constituents of the six acts. (265-7) Vasueva, 
Somadeva. “Powers and Identities: Yoga Powers and the Tantric Saiva Traditions”. Yoga Powers 
Extraordinary Capacities Attained through Meditation and Concentration. ed. Knut A. Jacobsen. Boston: 
Brill, 2012. 265-302. Vasudeva is instructive on the siddhis and all sorts of powers and accomplishments, 
but he makes little recourse to the six results. This is consistent with the content of the early Saiva tantras 
that did not dedicate extensive space to the six results. Vasudeva displaces the usual Oxford bias toward 
the early tantras, rather than later ones and those that continue to circulate into contemporary tantra magic 
discourse. Vasudeva's three part typology is instructive but does not apply to the magic tantras that never 
describe the siddhis. 
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corpus.'! These texts share the prefix 'Udd-', identical introductory verses, and similar, 
often identical, pragmatic ritual techniques. A single Uddisatantra may contain contents 


usually found in a text, or multiple texts, titled Uddamesvaratantra, and vice versa. I will 


describe the Udd-corpus as a group, its contents, and my reasoning for grouping them as 


such below. But first I set out a few parameters for describing magic tantras. 


Process and Telos - The Complete Picture 


A rich description of Hindu magic,’ or any magic, must describe both procedure 
and telos, ritual along with result. Magic rituals are distinguished from Hindu temple 
ceremonies and ubiquitous domestic rites because such rituals are pragmatic, specific, 
and finite. They are not performed to fulfill obligations. They are not performed to 
maintain the universe or society. They are not performed to induce a vision of the divine 
or to transform the practitioner. When worship is performed in magic--for example, 


reverential offering of flowers to a presiding being--it is performed for pragmatic results: 


11 A similar, if not the same, body of texts is called the “Uddisa cluster” by Goudriaan (119). I have been 
using the Udd-corpus since the beginning of my doctoral research, though I must have read this term earlier 
in my career. I retain my own term, Udd-corpus, due to its familiarity to me, and others, and because it is 
shorter and more encompassing than Goudriaan's term, especially considering Uddam- is used as often or 
more of ten than Uddi-. Goudriaan, Teun, and Sanjukta Gupta. Hindu Tantric and Sakta Literature. 
Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1981. 

12 I refer to the Saiva Udd-corpus for my date on magic, making my topic a generally Hindu magic. While 
many ‘folk rites' or, as David White calls them, 'vernacular ritual technologies' may have pragmatic results, 
they are non-consistent with the methodology of the magic tantras. A few examples prove the rule. Warding 
off bad luck and inviting a good prosperity by posting a Bhairava-like mask in Nepal or placing a straw- 
man with a pot head before a building site in Tamil Nadu is a general pragmatic technique, but these 
prophylactic practices are not common techniques found in the magic tantras. The same can be said of 
innumerable methods for warding off the evil eye--usually these involving actions using or display of limes 
and chiles. While in the same vein, these evil eye removing practices are not in the genre of magic tantras. 
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that is truly worship without devotion.’ The telos of magic is not suited for gnosis and 
gnosis not suited for magic; magic claims no transcendental nor gnostic effect. 

Neither secondary scholarship on magic nor emic polemics against magic actually 
focus upon procedure, the mechanics to effect the operation, to confer declared results. 
Prior studies of magic in Hinduism include the inspiring work of Tiirstig, Goudriaan, and 
Biihnemaan."* These studies claim to uncover a universal structure or science of magic in 
tantras, but each merely catalogs separate magic systems. Overemphasis on similar telos 
vocabulary elides procedural difference and unique innovation in each magic tantra. 
When scholars encounter magic in narrative or philosophical texts, the procedures are 
scrubbed from translations because they are too complicated for the scholar and too 
boring for the reader, even the specialist reader. Emic polemics against magic--such as 
found in Yoga, Bhakti, Sikhism, Orthodox Hinduism, and so forth--and legal 
prohibitions--such as found in the Manusmrti--only describe magic to prohibit it or deny 
it is effective. Such descriptions use general procedural terms--such as kryabhicara, 
milakarana, ausadhi and so forth--and occasional stereotypical procedural elements-- 
such as using foot dust, oblating dangerous ingredients, or making voodoo-doll 
simulacra--but they do not describe specific details and techniques such as clearly 


delineated in the magic tantra texts.!° Critiques and polemics are evidence of magic but 


13 The phrase “worship without devotion” is the title of a radical course by David White that decentralizes 
Bhakti in the history of Indian polytheism. 

14 Goudriaan, Teun. Maya divine and human: a study of magic and its religious foundations in Sanskrit 
texts, with particular attention to a fragment on Visnu’s Maya preserved in Bali. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 
1978. Turstig, Hans-Georg. “The Indian Sorcery Called Abhicara.” Weiner Zeitschrift Fur Die Kunde 
Sudasiens Fur Indische Philosophie, v. 29 (69-117), 1985. Buhnemann, Gudrun. "The Six Rites of Magic." 
in Tantra in practice. ed. David Gordon White. Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 2000 See my 
earlier chapter on prior studies of the satkarman. 

15 I describe the prohibition in more detail from the Manusmrti and the Arthasdstra in chapter one, “Magic 
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provide little evidence about magic.'® 

I translate spells, procedures, and results in detail, in full. Doing so, my project 
serves as a starting point for comparison of magic in the Udd-corpus to magic elsewhere 
in South Asia and to grimoires in magic cultures outside South Asia. In disciplines such 
as Classics or Anthropology spells are translated in full,'’ historians of religions who 
study magic in South Asia should do the same. Scholars often ignore procedural details, 
presenting only results or elements germane to some other project; this prevents a 
comprehensive grasp of texts' content and ham-strings comparative work for scholars 
without linguistic control or physical access to primary sources. I translate mantras, deity 
names, ingredients, and procedures in full, though I transliterate non-semantic Sanskrit 
seed-syllables (bijamantra). I necessarily limit my description of the six results to three 
published Saiva Uddigatantras.'® In subsequent chapters I describe the six results and 
magic in Jain and Buddhist tantras. The study of tantra is in its infancy, and the magic 
tantras are the most neglected of tantra genres. Pay attention in the coming 'century of 


tantra’, 'cause you ain't seen nothin' yet! 


prior to the Tantras.” 

16 Smith, Jonathan Z. Map Is Not Territory: Studies in the History of Religions. Leiden: Brill, 1978. 

17 Medieval tantra magic is ripe for comparison with the Hellenistic world, such as those rituals in the 
Greek Magical Papyri, Coptic wizard hordes, and the Qumran Jewish magical archive. Perhaps the most 
striking parallels are found in erotic magic. Bohak, Gideon. Ancient Jewish Magic. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2008. Faraone, Christopher A. Ancient Greek Love Magic. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1999. Faraone, Christopher A, and Dirk Obbink. Magika Hiera Ancient Greek Magic and 
Religion. New York: Oxford University Press, 1997. Gager, John G. Curse Tablets and Binding Spells from 
the Ancient World. New York ; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1992. Meyer, Marvin. Ancient Magic and 
Ritual Power. Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1995. Meyer, Marvin W, and Richard Smith. Ancient Christian Magic: 
Coptic Texts of Ritual Power. San Francisco: Harper San Francisco, 1994. Betz, Hans Dieter. The Greek 
Magical Papyri in Translation, Including the Demotic Spells. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1986. 
18 In the future I will compare the published editions to the innumerable Udd-corpus manuscripts I have 
collected throughout South Asia. Tracing the six results into the Tibetan Buddhist tradition will depict the 
ways authors adapt tantra lore to new cultural and physical locations. 
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What are the six results? 


I translate 'satkarman' as 'six results'. The 'karman' here does not mean general 
action, a philosophical concept of reciprocal event, or ritual; 'karman' means ritual results 
in this context.'? Furthermore, the term 'saf', meaning six, as in the 'six results', does not 
limit lists to six constituents. Six result lists usually differ in number, order, and 
constituents despite the apparent limitation of a term like 'satkarman'. The three 
Uddisatantras considered here set forth three different index verses lists of six results at 
the beginning of each source. For convenience, I refer to the three tantras by name of 


° Tripathi lists pacification 


their commentators: Tripathi, Sivadatta, and Srivastava.’ 
(santi), subjugation (vasikarana), immobilization (stambana), eradication (uccdtana), 


dissension (vidvesa), and murder (mdrana).”' Sivadatta lists murder, bewildering 


(mohana), immobilization, eradication, subjugation, and attraction.” Srivastava lists 


19 Both Goudriaan and Turstig are incorrect when translating karman as an act, which is not the manner 
used in the texts 

Goudriaan takes liberty with the terms 'sat' and 'karman' to force correspondences between other lists of six 
items, nuanced uses of the term 'karman', and link magic to high tantra philosophy. 'Six acts’ translates the 
compound 'satkarman' or 'satkarmani': consisting of two words 'saf' (six) and 'karman' (act/ritual). 
Goudriaan argues the root Vkr--to do or make--denotes both ritual work' and 'magical act’. (251) 
Goudriaan expands karman: "In its broadest sense it encompasses all human activity conceived as a natural 
force which shapes man's present life and future destiny." (251) This is misleading. 

20 Tripatht Syamasundaralila. Uddisatantra. Kalyana [Maharastra: Gangavisnu Srikrsnadasa, 1965. 
Ravana, and Sivadatta Misra. Uddisatantram: “Sivadatti ”Hindivyakhyavibhusitam. Varanasi: Krsnadasa 
Akadami, 1998. Srivastava, C.M. Uddisa Tamtra Sadhana Evam Prayog. New Delhi: Manoj Publications, 
2007. 

21 Tripatht describes eight results in his six result catalog, but in his introduction he uses the term 
satkarmani and lists six: pacifying, subjugating, immobilizing, dissenting, eradicating, and killing. 
santivasyastambhanani vidvesoccatane tatha / maranantani samsanti sat karmani manisinah // 1.9 // 
Tripathi Syamasundaralila. Uddisatantra. Kalyana [Maharastra: Gangavisnu Srikrsnadasa, 1965. 

22 After an introduction in puranic Sanskrit describing Kailash, where Siva imparts the text to Ravana, 
Siva declares the same verse listing the six results as found in Tripathi, but presents seven constituents. 
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attraction, dissent, bewildering, subjugation, immobilization, eradication, and murder.” 
Index lists do not correspond to any common or universal list of six results. Index lists, 
in fact, rarely present a text's contents accurately. Index verses mark the six result genre 
by using the term 'satkarman' or presenting a six constituent results. A general list of the 
many six results constituents would include, but would not be limited to, tranquilizing 
(santi), prosperity increase (pusti), immobilization (stambhana) of animate and inanimate 
targets, repulsion (nisedha), eradication (uccafdana), intoxication or bewildering 
(mohana), agitation (ksobha), dissension or mutiny (vidvesana, dvesa), attraction 
(akarsana), and murder (mdrana).** Results in magic tantras are practically innumerable; 
consequently, no list of constituents, whether containing six, nine, or ninety nine, is 
complete. A list may ONLY be representative. The table below lists magic results from 


four magic tantras: two Jain tantras--the Bhairavapadmavatikalpa and the 


Ravana, and Sivadatta Misra. Uddisatantram: “Sivadatti ”Hindivyakhyavibhisitam. Varanasi: Krsnadasa 
Akadami, 1998. The index list has six elements. Santi-vaSya-stambhanani vidvesoccatane tatha / 
maranantani Samsanti satkarmani manisinah // 1.16. In the text his six results are marana, mohana, 
stambhana, vidvesana, uccatana, vasikarana, akararsana, followed by yaksini sadhana, padukasiddhi, 
mrtasamjivant, and indrajala that includesbeast and ghost wrangling. 

23Srivastavas text is a corrupt version of the Sivadatta verse. santivasyastambhanani vidvesoccatanam 
tatha / maranam tani Samasanti sat karmanimanisinah // p. 37 

24 Goudriaan notes the “six acts” would have been used by tantra practitioners to make money to pay for 
guru-fees, garner patronage, and appeal to local folk. His lists the six acts as 1) Santi “pacification” that 
includes pusti, thereby counteracting danger and promoting welfare; 2) Vastkarana “subjugation: that 
includes aGkarsana, thereby bring others under one's control and attracting female partners 3) Stambhana 
“immobilization: thereby causing a victim (or enemy army) to be unable to move and also including 
presenting of miscarriage; 4) Vidvesana “causing two victims to come into conflict with each other’; 5) 
Uccatana “driving a victim from his home, position or mental equilibrium; 6) Marana “liquidation” usually 
by causing sickness “for instance in case of the victim's timely compliance with the executor's desire; the 
reverse is called mrtyumjaya “conquering death”, i.e. “curing the sick’’.” These six acts are over- 
simplifications of the extremely complicated discourse on the six results, but it also displays the intricacies 
of the discourse. Some of his groupings are inadequate. His translation of ma@rana as liquidation is often 
repeated and always wrong, for marana merely causes death and is not often tempered with vyadhikarana. 
Goudriaan is correct on when he argues “There are many other varieties and the recipes are so manifold 
that it is clear that under the heading of the Six Acts we find a systematization of the whole of the magical 
lore (especially herb lore) used by specialists of differing title and status.” (1979: 34-4) Gupta, Sanjukta, 
Dirk Jan Hoens, and Teun Goudriaan. Hindu Tantrism. Leiden: Brill, 1979. 
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Jvalamdlinikalpa--and two Udd-corpus texts--Tripatht's Uddisatantra and Zadoo's 


Uddamaresvaratantra.” | have, for the most part, not presented variants on effects, nor 


the wide-range of magic feats and enchanted items (indrajala, kautukakarman), nor 


results from conjuring (vaksinisadhana). 


JMK BPK Uddisatantra Uddamaresvaratantr 
a 
akarsana (attraction) | akarsana/akrsti abhicaraka akarsanam 
aksisphotana (attracting) (performing sorcery) |bhujanganam 
(bursting eyeballs) | @nayati (nari) atimanoharadivyami_ |mdanavanam 
amdhyapresana (attracting women) /rti (making attractive) | (attracting men and 
(blinding) dravana (casting ayuskama (increasing | snakes) 
bandhana (binding) |away) lifespan) aksahani (blinding) 
bhedana (cleaving) | ksobhakara bamdha (binding) bhitajvara (burning 
grivabhamga/balabh | (agitating) bhanjana (shattering) | demons) 
amja (choking, neck |mohana bhita (frightening) astrasastrasya 
breaking) (bewildering) bhramana (leading _/| (weapon striking) 
chimda (cutting) moksa astray) bhitakarana 
dahana (burning) (freeing/killing) brahmana (bearing __| (afflicting by ghosts) 
grtrachedana nisedha (dispelling) | along) dadhno (causing 
(dismembering) pratisedha vasya (subjuging) death) 
hana (killing) (averting) dahana (burning) dusanam (damaging 
marana (murder) pusti (increase) dasakrta (enslaving) | weapons) 
marjana (crushing) |rodhana dipana (lighting) gajavajiprakopanam 
nigraha (capturing) (restraining) ghdta (harming) (spooking horses and 
nisedha (dispelling) |sdanti (tranquilizing) | grathana (tying) elephants) 
pusti (increase) siddhakara hrtavirya garbhasya stambhi 
samkrama (perfecting) (emasculating) (immobilizing a 
(overwhelming) stambhana khathita (piercing) womb or fetus for 
Santi (tranquilizing) | (immobilizing) kilana (staking) sterilizing or 


25 Indranandi, and Chandra Shekhar Shastri. Srijvalamalini kalpa : bhasha tika aura mantra, tantra, 
yantra sahita. Surata: Digambara Jaina Pustakalaya, 1964. Mallisenastiri, Kashinath Vasudev Abhyankar, 
and Sarabhai Manilal Nawab. S77 Bhairavapadmavatikalpa. Amadavada: Sarabhai Manilala Navaba, 1996. 
Tripathi Syamasundaralila. Uddisatantra. Kalyana [Maharastra: Gangavisnu Srikrsnadasa, 
1965.Jagaddhara Zadii Sastri. The Uddamareshvara Tantram: (a Book on Magical Rites). Srinagar: 
Research Department, 1947. Published in the Kashmir Series of Texts and Studies (KSTS). 
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stambhana 
(immobilizing) 
stobhana 
(paralysizing) 
tadana (hitting) 
vasya (subjugating) 
vidvesana (dissent) 


susadhya 
(desiccating) 
uccatana 
(eradicating) 
vadhana (maiming) 
vasya (subjugating) 
vidvesana (mutiny) 
vindsana 
(destroying) 


krudhopasamana 
(soothing) 

ksobha (agitating) 
madonmatta 
(passion-intoxicating) 
marana (murdering) 
mohana 
(bewildering) 
mrtyunjaya (death 
defying) 
nirvasikarana 
(independence) 
parabhicara 
(effecting hostile 
sorcery) 

pidana (beating) 
posana (nourishing) 
prayascitta 
(remediating) 

priti (love inspiring) 
pritindsa (destroying 
love) 

pusti (increasing) 
raksa (protecting) 
rodhana (impeding) 
sammohana 
(infatuating) 
samjivani 
(revivifying) 

Santi (tranquilizing) 
stambhana 
(immobilization) 
Susana (dessicating) 
susupta (sleeping) 
uccatana 
(eradication) 

uddipa (torching) 
utsadana 
(suspending) 
vakpatitvam (making 
eloquent) 

vidvesa (causing 


ensuring full term 
birth) 
Jaladosaprasamana 
m (purifying water) 
Jnanahani 
(stupefying) 
karanam(obstetrics) 
kilaka (staking) 
kriyahani 
(restraining) 

kulva (causing 
baldness) 
kustikarana (causing 
leprosy) 
madhuvinadsanam 
(removing 
sweetness) 

marana (murdering) 
mattakaranam 
(causing 
intoxication) 
mohana 
(bewildering) 
parakayapravesana 
m (body entering) 
parnanam hi 
vindsanam 
(destroying crops) 
paustika 
(prospering) 
prasdava (causing 
pregnancy) 
rdajnasca 
vijayarthinah 
(sovereignty 
granting) 

santika (pacifying) 
srutihani (deafening) 
sthambhana 
(immobilizing) 
tivra bhedana 
(exploding) 
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mutiny) uccatana 
visvasamhara (all- (eradication) 
destroying) vahnervinadsanam 
(destroying fire) 
vasikarana 
(subjugation 
vasyaga (enslaving) 


The number of columns in the chart could be expanded by correlating results from 
any other magic tantra; however, the list is representative, and added columns would 
contain mostly repetition accompanied by few unique results. In fact, the chart above 
demonstrates there is no universal or common set or results. It also shows that any list of 
only six results fails to represent the contents in the root texts. The six-results mark a 


genre not an actual list of six constituents. 


What are the procedures in the six results? 


Describing pragmatic rituals that constitute magic operations requires specific 
vocabulary. For the overall ritual, including all elements to follow and the result, I use 
the term operation. Pragmatic rituals are a combination of spells or power word 
incantations (mantra), theurgic diagrams (vantra), concoctions of plants, mineral, and 
animal products (ausadhi, misra), and ritual actions (vidhi) performed by an actor 
(sadhaka) for his own benefit (svadhd) or to effect a target (sadhya), te the target victim, 
beneficiary, or client. A target (sadhya) may be a person, supernatural creature, wild or 


domestic animal, an element, weather pattern, vehicle, or commodity, but the most 
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common targets are human beings. Some techniques target multiple victims, effecting 
groups, like an army or clan, altogether. Other techniques drive one victim away from or 
pull her toward another victim, and some bind a subjugated victim to the client. When 
rituals are devoid of spiritual agents--i.e. when effects are implored, declared, and 
performed in deity devoid mantra/homa rituals or when results are enacted upon a 
victim's simulacra--then these are what I call mechanical: rites effective by virtue of 
proper execution and the inherent powers in the technique. 

Rituals have actors who perform the rite and targets who are effected by the rite, 
whom undergo the result. Traditional Sanskrit terms are sadhaka and sadhya, 
practitioner and target. I use such terms as sorcerer, magician, practitioner, or ritual actor 
to refer to the sadhaka. Texts include such terms as mantra master (mantrin), wise one 
(budhiman), rite knower (vidhivid), and so forth. For the target (sadhya) I use terms such 
as target or victim, but the texts range in vocabulary for those who suffer the results of 
magic: a woman or general female (s¢ri)--including a young woman (abala, kanya), a 
courtesan (ganika), and so forth; a man (manusya)--effecting kings (rdjan), servants 
(kimpurusa), eunuch (kliba); elements--such as fire and water; or commodities--like oil or 
cloth. The target may be general or implied and the practitioner unspecified, but a ritual 
actor and victim are always present in the magic operation. 


'Spells' are mantras:*° words of powers used in incantations, consecrations, 


26 More often than not I use the term 'mantra' instead of spell, for 'mantra' has become a common word in 
English, and its meaning is more specific than 'spell' to the reader. See Meyer and Smith's designation of 
magic and magic texts as texts of ritual power and spells as words of ritual power. Meyer, Marvin W, and 
Richard Smith. Ancient Christian Magic: Coptic Texts of Ritual Power. San Francisco: 
HarperSanFrancisco, 1994. 
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worship, and perlocutionary speech.*’ Tantra magic mantras have many forms and 
functions, but they are not used in the manner of Vedic transcendental sacrifice or liturgy, 
not for Bhakti emotion-generating, not to invite a divine vision, not for tantra 
transformation of body and soul.** Some tantra mantras are read aloud or chanted, 
constituting steps during in a larger ritual; such step include consecrating ingredients and 
tools, setting out the ritual space, or preparing the practitioner. Other mantras accompany 
offerings to deities and supernatural creatures. Other mantras are words that make the 
ritual effective when declared or repeated at the conclusion. Mantras may contain deity 
invocation, sequences of imperative verbs declaring six-results type actions, victim 
names, and sets of seed syllables, some readable (bijaksaras)--such as 'om', ‘him’, 'phat'-- 
and some stacked, muddled consonants (pinda)--such as 'rks/vyum'. Some pragmatic rites 
are mantras without accompanying actions or offerings; in such case, speaking or 
inscribing the mantra is the ritual act itself. Mantras are found in most rituals but not all 


rituals. Mantras sometimes declare an explicit target (sadhya) by name; others have a 


27 Tambiah describes speech acts, locating the role of magic speech, following the pioneering work by 
Austin. 1) A locutionary act is a sentence that is true or false in a referential sense. 2) And illocutionary act 
is an uttering that has a conventional force that does something. They are not subject to true or false, but 
are judged as happy/unhappy, valid/invalid, correct/defective.3) A perlocutionary speech act "this refers to 
what we bring about or achieve by saying something" it is the intended and unintended consequence of 
words spoken by the speaker. (220-1) Magic mantras fit into perlocutionary speech. Tambiah, S.J. "Form 
and Meaning of Magical Acts: A Point of View" Modes of Thought: Essays on Thinking in Western and 
Non-Western Societies. London: Fabre & Faber, 1973. 199-229 

28 Magic mantras perform magic, and are accordingly different from other mantras that are used in Vedic 
worship/sacrifice (yajfa), in temple or domestic rituals to deities (puja), or in mantra craft for acquiring 
siddhis and gnostic transformation found in tantras. I would not categorize the aforementioned as magic. 
This is opposed to scholars who argue that mantras are not magic; if these scholars studied magic mantras 
the mantras would prove sufficiently magic. Burchett, P. E. “The ‘Magical’ Language of Mantra.” Journal 
of the American Academy of Religion 76.4 (2008): 807-843. Alper, Harvey P. Mantra. Albany, N.Y.: State 
University of New York Press, 1989. Alper, Harvey P. Understanding Mantras. Albany, N.Y.: State 
University of New York Press, 1989. Nor are these mantras devoid of meaning; the meanings and 
requested actions are quite clear though often book-ended by non-semantic bija mantra language. Staal, 
Frits. Rules without Meaning: Ritual, Mantras, and the Human Sciences. New York: P. Lang, 1990. 
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filler word designating a target's name ought to be inserted: 'devadatta' and 'amuka' are 
the most common, both meaning “so-and-so”. 

'Concoctions' are combinations of herbs, natural substances, animal products, 
and/or traces of human beings (i.e. footprint dust, body fluids, hair or nails, and so forth). 
Some concoctions are independent of ritual acts, effective by mere combination, and 
other concoctions create ingredients used in subsequent actions: ink for writing ritual 
words and diagrams, unguents for smearing, and offerings to oblate. Concoctions 
sometimes must be applied outside the ritual act of creating them: they often must contact 
a target to 'poison' food, drink, or environ. 

A 'technique' is a ritual action in the overall operation: preliminary bathing or 
mantra installation on the body, mantra repetition, inscribing a spell to create a yantra, 
combining substances, creating and manipulating simulacra, fire oblation, and tribute 
offerings. Other techniques are unique, found in a single rituals, and defy category. 
Techniques that cause effects without appeal to invisible beings are 'mechanical' because 


they are effective under their own potency, without influence human or otherwise.” A 


29 Goudriaan describes such recipes as “automatic” when he writes about the contents of the Kamaratna. 
These mantras do not have a deity name nor is their a presiding deity over the ritual or text, “the mantra 
must have been though to work automatically.” However, he notes that most recipes are complicated by 
long mantras. Along with these simple automatic mantras he includes erotic magic that increases potency, 
cures venereal disease, infertility, and assist in childbirth. He describes the “kautuka” category in the 
Kamaratna along with the presumably automatic erotics: “collected under the head “kautuka’” in the latter 
part of the text figure the cure of diseases of the eyes and other ailments, the ability to detect hidden 
treasures or to render oneself invisible, and the treatment of wounds caused by snakebite or attacks of 
venomous insects. The manipulation of Yaksinis who procure all kinds of earthly goods can also be found 
here.” (123) In his description of the Kamaratna Goudriaan condenses the two later parts of my three-fold 
magic constituency. I would argue that such rituals require more careful study and are magical topics in 
their own right, but Goudriaan must be ever applauded for his range of knowledge and groundbreaking 
work on magic which most indologists discarded as a worthless topic for study. Furthermore, these rituals 
are not “automatic” because they require actions--intentional actions that are often quite long and intense. 
Merely removing a deity name from a mantra, according to Goudriaan, would thereby make the whole 
ritual automatic, since the invocation is removed. Throughout the magic tantras I have seen the exact same 
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mechanical technique should not be considered less powerful, less effective, or less 
prestigious than a more 'spiritual' or 'religious' technique that manipulates unseen powers 
or invokes a recognizable deity, i.e theurgy rites. Ritual catalogs make no value 
distinction value between mechanical and theurgy rituals, neither should the interpreter. 
Mechanical rituals are not lowly or vulgar; they are presented on the same folios as 
theurgy rituals. 

General magic techniques well-known outside magic tantras include mantra, 
yantra, mudra, and homa. Unfamiliar techniques include ritual acts deploying persuasive 
analogies;*° impure ingredients and transgressive combinations; herbal, animal, and 
mineral concoctions; demonological crossroad locations, impure ritual spaces; 
inauspicious dates, astrological conjunctions, seasons, and ill portents that, instead of 
auspicious dates and events, determine a ritual calendar. 

Procedures and ingredients are dictated by telos. This usually appears straight- 


forward: subjugating a woman by piercing the head, heart, and/or vulva of a simulacrum; 


rituals used with a mantra and without a mantra, the rituals are not made automatic as much as the diety- 
component is added or removed. The ritual performed without invocation is thereby mechanical—it is 
effective based on its inherent power and its perfect performance. The term automatic may mean under it's 
own power, but the impetus remains upon the practitioner and performing the ritual completely. 

Goudriaan, Teun, and Sanjukta Gupta. Hindu Tantric and Sakta Literature. Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1981. 
30 Tambiah critiques the notion that magic is failed or incorrect scientific predictive reasoning. "The 
corresponding objectives in (magical) ritual are 'persuasion’, 'conceptualization’, 'expansion of meaning' and 
the like, and the criteria of adequacy are better conveyed by notions such as 'validity’, ‘correctness’, 
‘legitimacy’, and ‘felicity’ of the ceremony performed." In this way, magic rite perform persuasive analogies 
in ritual and use performative, illocutionary actions that by doing and speaking them constitute a change in 
the world. He argues, “most 'magical rites' (as indeed most rituals) combine word and deed and that the rite 
is devoted to an 'imperative transfer' of effects, which some might phrase as the 'telic' and others as the 
‘illocutionary' or 'performative' nature of the rite." (1973:219) Tambiah, S.J. "Form and Meaning of Magical 
Acts: A Point of View" Modes of Thought: Essays on Thinking in Western and Non-Western Societies. 
London: Fabre & Faber, 1973. 199-229 The semantic logic in magic tantras is that magic actions act out 
the wish or desire and ultimately cause that change. The change, however, is not required for the magic 
ritual to be effective; acting out the wish or frustrated desire cause a release of pain and frustration, and are 
thus always already effective once performed. 
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cooling fevers by dropping a fever-taming amulet into cool water; eradicating residents 
by fumigating an area with foul smelling, urine treated, cursed incense. Other 
techniques are not so obvious: attraction rituals often combine acrid substances and 
ferment them in the head of a snake, painting an image of a scorpion causes death by 
constipation, or smearing skin with consecrated frog fat immobilizes fire. 

Examining ritual procedures nuances the interpretation of effects; likewise, 
examining effects nuances interpretation of procedures. For example, a ritual labeled 
eradication (uccdatana) that oblates wings of a crow and owl (who are natural enemies in 
South Asian literature and lore) results in subjugation (vasya) caused by dissent 
(vidvesana). Smashing together ash-covered bricks and then burying them in the ground 
may be merely called immobilization (stambhana), but the ritual actually immobilizes 
clouds; knowing the nuanced result, we see that it tranquilizes storms (meghasanti, 
meghanasana) by making a thunderclaps and clouds but then burying the mini-storm 


making instruments to remove storm-danger. 


Systematic vs. Encyclopedia Verses and Tantras with Examples 


A detailed description of six results rituals constitutes the chapter following this 
one. In studying the six results, I distinguish between systematic and encyclopedic texts' 
strategies, their rhetoric types. While I limit my presentation in consequent chapters to 


encyclopedic material, a robust description of this distinction is required at the outset. 
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Systematic verses present multiple variables to bring about single results, thereby 
creating second-order theories of ritual and establishing magic lore. By contrast, 
encyclopedic verses catalog full discrete rituals grouped according to similarities among 
results. This distinction also classifies entire tantras. Systematic tantras organize 
multiple variables for multiple results in single verses or tight text units, such as 
describing the appropriate time of day to perform a ritual according to the desired result 
or results. Encyclopedic tantras are grimoires that catalog discrete rituals with specific 
effects bearing little organization other than grouping rituals that have similar effects or 
techniques. Systematic content is organized based on variables, but encyclopedic rituals 
are organized based on results. The distinction will become clear after the examples 
below. 

Systematic rituals appear to stand alone, presenting lore as the science of magic. 
Authors extracted principles of variation from the study of encyclopedic tantras, making 
systematic tantras a second-order discourse. They are the culinary arts, magic principles, 
theory, lore, magic sastra. Three composition strategies are common in systematic 
tantras: (1) the 'systematic variable’ in which a set of variables is correlated with a set of 
results, (2) the 'rolling variable’ is a single ritual followed by verses that each provide a 


variation that alters results,*’ and (3) overall ‘lore’ that ranks rituals, nuances 


31 An excellent example of a 'rolling variable’ is found in the BPK. First the sa@dhaka sets out the mantra 
and then varies specific sequential seed syllables and ritual actions to effect different results. The root 
mantra is om ksmlvryiim klim jaye vijaye ajite apardjite jhmlvryum jambhe bhmlvryiim mohe mmlvryiim 
stambhe hlvryim stambhini klim hrim kraum vasat // “[Next, the sadhaka] inscribes the [aforementioned] 
yantra upon a female skull (strikapdla). In the space of the ‘k/im’ [in the mantra above] he draws the so- 
called World-Lord [syllable, i.e. hrim]. He should heat [the skull] during the three auspicious temporal 
conjunctions in a khadira-wood fire. This attracts a lovely woman (ramdakrstih). (5) He should inscribe [the 
aforementioned using ink made from] poison and reddish plants (ksvedarakta) that yantra upon human skin 
with ‘him’ in the place of the maya syllable, i.e. hrim, (mayasthana). During mid-fortnight, [should he] 
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symptomatology, suggests substitutions, and sequences rites to achieve results when 
results are not apparent.” 

Encyclopedia tantras are grimoires. Discrete short rituals--mostly a single verse 
or a few verses--are grouped based on results. Murder rituals, subjugation rituals, dissent 
rituals, and so forth are collected Rituals are sometimes grouped by similar techniques: 


types of diagrams, herbal concoctions, mantras, homa rituals, and so forth. They are 


cookbooks, grimoire catalogs.** Three composition strategies are common: (1) three part 


cook it it using [flames kindled] , this will repel [a target] (pratisedha). (6) He should inscribe the yantra 
upon bibhita bud, but in the place of the ‘hum’, he should inscribe the letter after ‘ma’ [i.e. ‘ya’] including a 
‘ra’ [sound, 1.e. ‘rya’,] connected with the names of two people. [The bud and mantra-yantra] is tied up 
with the commingled hairs of a buffalo and a horse and then buried in the ground (sthapayedbhumyam). 
This creates enmity between the two [people]. (7-8) In place of the [‘rya’] syllable above, he should 
inscribe a ‘ya’ with a visarga [i.e. yah] conjoined with the name [of the target] (sanamakam) using a crow- 
wing stylus and [ink] made from mixed cremation-ground charcoal, red poison (visdriina), and crows feces 
(dhiukarivistha). This is written on a cloth (dhvajayantram) and hung from tree limbs (vrksanam baddham) 
[like crows perched upon a tree; doing so] eradicates enemies (uccatanam ripoh). (9-10) In the place of the 
yah-syllable [in the aforementioned mantra], he should place the ‘nabha’ [syllable, i.e. ha, and] inscribe 
[the yantra] upon a male skull bowl (nrkapdlaputa) using a bone stylus made from a corpse (pretasthi). 
[Commingled] blood of an elephant and a donkey (srvgigaralarakta) [should be used for ink]. Enraged 
(rosat), [the practitioner] fills [the skull bowl] with ashes and buries it in a cremation ground. After seven 
days this effects the forcible eradication of a hostile clan. (11-12) In the place of the ‘nabha’ [in the earlier 
yantra], he should place the ‘phad’ syllable, and inscribe [the yantra] using Neem and Sun-plant saps for 
ink upon a rag acquired from a charnel ground With an angry mind, [the sorcerer] buries the yantra in a 
cremation ground. As long as it remains in the earth, the enemy [target] will wander (paribhramati) the 
earth, like a crow. (13-4)” (4.5-14) The variations continue and the mantra in the final variation looks quite 
different from the initial root mantra. 

32 This third type, 'lore', is well-represented in the “later half’ of Tripath1's Uddisatantra, verses 2.1-89, 
found after the six results grimoire section but before description of fantastic acts and enchanted items. 
Topics include: the sequences of results to be performed if results are not apparent, sequences of results not 
found in the prior six-results section, signs of perfection (siddhilaksana), ranking of perfections, 
symptomatology of afflictions (dosa) caused by magic as correlated with placement of seed syllables in 
mantra, symptomatology based on number of mantras repeated, and lore for bestowing faults and gaining 
fruits. 

33 These befuddling texts represent the majority of magic tantras I have studied in manuscript catalogs. 
They are first order recordings of observed spells, handed down vernacular traditions, and ritual 
innovations. Systematic tantras are second-order in that they extract principles from these spells. The 
principles come from pandits and western scholars reading and creating systems from these catalogs. The 
systematic tantras could precede composition of the encyclopedic, for the encyclopedic tantras are the data 
upon which systematic ones have been written. Encyclopedic sources are the material out of which the 
systematic ones were compiled. Scholars have long neglected encyclopedic texts due to the non-standard 
language, bewildering content, and non-resemblance of western notions about grimoires. It is high-time to 
dedicate our research to these wonderful creatures who scuttle about the dank pools of the Sanskrit 
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discrete verses with mantra, thereby including ritual actions mantra, and result; (2) long 
discrete verses; and (3) simple discrete verses without all three parts. 

I present examples below of encyclopedic and systematic verses from inside and 
outside the Udd-corpus, and I describe the different rhetoric of each text type. Tripatht's 


Uddisatantra, which is translated in full in the appendix to this dissertation, has both 


encyclopedic and systematic sections, proving that the designation can be applied to 
whole texts and text sections. As a rule, my dissertation does not study systematic 
tantras, focusing on older and less refined encyclopedic grimoires. I study cooks, not 


chefs; sorcerers, not pandits. 


Systematic Examples 


Systematic variables for the six results are well represented by topics in the 
systematic section of Tripathi's Uddisatantra. Many correspond to systematic variables 
in other magic tantras: directions to be faced, times of day and season, days of the week, 


astrological conjunctions and signs, elements, colors for deities, stances of deities, 


universe. To paraphrase Stephen J. Gould, they may not teach us about the wonderfully evolved forms of 
Hinduism observed today, but they do speak to us about a scuttling-bustling ritual world perpetually at the 
margins of Sanskrit discourse. Describing the Burgess shale finds, Gould could be describing the work of 
anyone studying Sanskrit manuscripts and the darker corners of Indology: “The animals of the Burgess 
Shale are holy objects—in the unconventional sense that this word conveys in some cultures. We do not 
place them on pedestals and worship from afar. We climb mountains and dynamite hillsides to find them. 
We quarry them, split them, carve them, draw them, and dissect them, struggling to wrest their secrets. We 
vilify and curse them for their damnable intransigence. They are grubby little creatures of a sea floor 530 
million years old, but we greet them with awe because they are the Old Ones, and they are trying to tell us 
something.” (54) Gould, Stephen Jay. Wonderful Life: The Burgess Shale and the Nature of History. New 
York: W.W. Norton, 1989. 
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syllables, syllable placement, gender of mantra language, marking on mats, material for 
mats, hand gestures, visualized actions of deities, shapes and directional orientation of 
offering pits, materials for pots, rosary bead and thread materials, fingers used to 
manipulate rosaries, methods of mantra repetition, oblation materials, appropriate tongues 
and names of flames, and oblation ladle shapes and lengths. (1.14-163) 

I extract and describe three groups of systematic verses from Tripathi's 
Uddisatantra and the Jain Bhairavapadmavatikalpa to present the form and functions of 
systematic ritual discourse: variables include (1) time of day, (2) rosary materials and 
fingers used during rosary recitation, (3) and hand gestures and mat markings. 
Similarities below do NOT uncover a universal system of tantra throughout South Asia; 
systematic verses demonstrate similar logic, but they are not correspondent. When 
comparing systematic lore one does not uncover a set of clear equivalencies and variables 
for desired results.** 

Tripathi describes four times of day appropriate for six results; the 
Bhairavapadmavatikalpa describes six times of day appropriate for six results. I will 
examine the verses side-by-side, noting similar strategies and divergent variables for 


presenting systematic principles on the same topic. First, Tripathi's Uddisatantra. 


Subjugation during the early part of the day (purve'hni), dissent and also 
eradication (vidvesoccatana) during middle of the day (madhyahna), prosperity 


34 Brian K. Smith grapples with this same problem in studying Vedic sources. He finds that there are 
seemingly endless variation and substitutions for ritual substances and categories, portraying a wide range 
of not logic but logics for classifying the universe. Ultimately Smith reduces all the systems to correspond 
with caste. Smith, Brian K. Classifying the Universe: The Ancient Indian Varna System and the Origins of 
Caste. New York: Oxford University Press, 1994. 
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and tranquilizing at the end of the day (dindsyanta), and murder rites [should be 
done] at twilight (samdhyakala).*° (Udd 1.28) 


Next, the Bhairavapadmavatikalpa. 


In the morning (piirvahna), the subjugation rites. At midday (madhyahna), the 
destruction of love (pritinasanam). In the afternoon (parahna), eradication. At 
midday (sandhya), dispelling (pratisedha). Tranquilizing rituals at midnight 
(ardharatra). At dawn (prabhdta), prosperity increase.*° To reverse the 
subjugation rituals and perform the other rites, he employs the right hand.*’ (BPK 
3.6-7) 

Morning and midday results overlap. Morning is the time for subjugation. Midday is the 

time for rituals that destroy relationships: dissension and eradication destroy intimacy and 

separate the intimate, both destroy love (pritindsana). Tripathi does not set out 


systematic times for the night, correlating six results only to four daytime points. The 


Bhairavapadmavatikalpa correlates six times of day and night with six results. 


35 vasyam pirve ‘hni madhyahne vidvesoccatane tatha / santipusti dinasyante samdhyakaleca maranam // 
1.28 // 
36 The commentary correlates variables and rites with seasons, i.e. Autumn for mid-day dispelling rites. 
Other results correspond to seasons as well, but my interpretation will focus on the times of day. Neither 
Tripatht's root text nor commentary correlate this verse with seasons. The BPK commentary follows. 
‘purvahne’ ityadi / purvahnakale vasantartau vasyakrstistambhanakarmani kuryat / ‘madhyahne 
pritinasanam’ madhyahnakale grismartau vidvesanam kuryat / ‘uccatanam parahne’ aparahne varsartau 
uccatanam kuryat / cah samuccaye / ‘sandhyayam pratisedhakrt’ sandhyakale saradrtau nisedham kuryat / 
‘santikarmardharatre ca’ ardharatre hemantartau santikarma kuryat /cah samuccaye / ‘prabhate 
paustikam tatha’ prabhatasamaye sisirartau paustikam karma kuryat / ‘vasyam muktva’ vasyakarma 
varjayitva / ‘anyakarmani’ itarakrstikarmani ‘savyahastena’ daksinahastena ‘yojayet’ kurydt, 
vasyakarmaiva vamahastena yojayed ity arthah // 3.6—7 // An earlier verse in Tripathi groups seasons and 
times of day along with variables. “After sunrise there are undertaken ten 24-minute units in sequence. 
The units of seasons begin with spring and occur every day, during the day and night (ahoratram dinedine): 
spring, summer, rainy season, fall, cold season, and the cool season.” (1.16) Each season corresponds to a 
portion of each single day. “The cold season is the time for pacification rites, the spring for subjugation 
rites, the cold season for immobilization rites, the summer for dissent rites, the rainy season for forcible 
eradication, and the fall is the time for killing rites.” (1.17) suryodayatsamarabhya ghatikadasakam 
kramat /rtavah syurvasantadya ahoratram dinendine // vasantagrismavarsasca saraddhemantasaisirah // 
1.16 // hemantah santake prokto vasanto vasyakarmani / sisirah stambhane jneyo grisme vidvesa iritah / 
pravrduccatane jneya saranmaranakarmani // 1.17 // 
37 purvahne vasyakarmani madhyahne pritinadsanam / uccatanam parahne ca sandhyayam pratisedhakrt // 
3.6 // santikarmardharatre ca prabhate paustikam tatha / vasyam muktvanyakarmani savyahastena yojayet 
3.7 1/ 
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Prosperity increase is logically placed at dawn, but midnight murder is softened to 
tranquilizing; tranquilizing and murder, as is often the case, show common origins. 

Both grimoires contain long systematic sections on rosary bead materials and 
recitation practices. The Uddisatantra sets out a standard list of six results to which are 
added two other, more general results; these eight results are correlated with rosary bead 
materials. The Bhairavapadmavatikalpa sets out only five materials and elliptically 
describes the results as “pacification and so forth” (santvadyarthe); Bandhusena's 
commentary prescribes eight results for the five materials. Furthermore, regarding rosary 
practice, Tripathi describes eight results correlated with four thumb-and-finger 
combinations, and the Bhairavapadmavatikalpa prescribes five actions with five fingers. 


I remain confused how to use the thumb on the thumb to move rosary beads. 


Use coral or diamond bead for mantra repetition [affecting] either subjugation or 
prosperity. For attraction perform mantra repetition using elephant teeth as beads. 
To cause dissent or eradication string beads made from horse teeth upon a thread 
made from the victim's hair and perform mantra repetition. In order to kill an 
enemy, one should perform mantra repetition using a rosaries made from the teeth 
of an ass or a dead man [acquired] from an empty battleground. 

To perfect dharma, amour, and wealth (dharmakamartha) one should use [a 
rosary] made from shell-beads. To perfect all forms of amour and wealth 
(sarvakamartha) perform mantra repetitions [using a rosary of] lotus seeds. A 
mantra repeated upon a a rudraksa-seed rosary bestows all results. Rosaries made 
of crystal, pearl, rudraksa-seeds, coral, or son-granting plant (putrajivan 
{Putrajivan Roxbhurghi!) seeds accomplish learning (sdrasvataptaye).** (Udd- 
1.103-107) 


38 pravalavajramanibhirvasyapaustika yorjapet / mattebhadantamanibhirjjapedakrstikarmmani // 1.103 // 
sadhyakeSasiitrayuktaisturamgadasanodbhavaih / aksairmalam pariskrtya vidvesoccatane japet // 1.104 // 
mrtasya yuddhasiinyasya dasanairgarddabhasya ca / krtva 'ksamalam japtavyam Ssatrumaranamicchata // 
1.105 // kriyate Samkhamanabhirdharmakamarthasiddhaye / padmaksaih prajapenmamtram 
sarvakamarthasiddhaye // 1.106 // rudraksamalaya japto mantrah sarvaphalapradah / sphatiki maukttik1 
vapi raudraksi va pravalaja / sarasvataptaye Sasta putrajivaistathaptaye // 1.107 // 
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For tranquilizing and prosperity,” immobilization, and subjugation one should use 
the tip of the thumb (vrddhagra). For attraction, one uses the thumb and ring- 
finger [upon the rosary] to perform mantra repetition. For both dissent and 
eradication one should use the thumb and the index finger. Murderous sorcery 
uses the thumb and the little finger. “° (Udd- 1.112-113) 
Compare the verse above to the following from Bhairavapadmavatikalpa. 
The wise one performs 108 repetitions of mantra using [rosaries beads made of] 
crystal (sphatika) for pacification and, so forth respectively, coral (pravala), pearl 
(mukta), gold (cdmikara), and the son-granter seed [jewel] (putrajiva)."' (3.11) 
[To perform the six magic acts using a rosary] the rosary beads [rest upon] a 
finger and are moved with the thumb. In the rites of liberation (moksa), sorcery 
(abhicara), pacification, subjugation, and attraction, [the fingers], starting with 
the thumb, are employed in sequence.” (BPK 3.12) 
Both sources correlate rosary materials with specific results. Though similar, the lore 
diverges, and the Uddisatantra has greater detail. Both the Bhairavapadmavatikalpa and 
the Uddisatantra prescribe coral for pacification. Certain Bhairavapadmavatikalpa and 
Uddisatantra rosary results resonate for they accomplish learning and are the domain of 
Sarasvati. The Bhairavapadmavatikalpa commentary expands the concise root verse: 
tranquilizing is accomplished using crystal beads, subjugation by coral, prosperity by 


pearl, immobilization by gold, and hatred, eradication, and dispelling by the 'son-granter' 


plant. There is little inherent correspondence between result and bead material in these 


39 I follow the hindi commentary in rendering ‘adi’ in Santyadi as tranquilizing and prosperity increase. 
40 santyadistambhavasyesu vrddhagrena ca calayet / amgusthanamikabhyam tu japedakarsane manum // 
1.112 // amgusthatarjanibhyam tu vidvesoccatayorjapet / kanisthamgusthayogena marane japa tritah // 
1.113 // 

41 Sphatikapravalamuktaphalacamtkaraputrajivakrtamanibhih / astottarasatajapyam Santyadyarthe karotu 
budhah // 3.11 // Comm. deviates from the order of rituals above, as does the text by starting with santi. 
The commentary reads is found in ft note below. 

42 moksabhicarasantikavasyakarsesu yojayet kramasah / angusthadyangulika manayo 'hgusthena 
calyante // 3.12 // 

43 sphatikakrtabhanibhih santikakarmani / pravalakrtamanibhih vasyakarsanayoh / muktaphalakrtaih 
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two tantras. The Uddisatantra follows a common pattern in which increasingly hostile 
rituals use increasingly noxious ingredients, but the Bhairavapadmavatikalpa softens this 
lore, avoiding overt descriptions of aggressive rituals and prescribing only five pleasant 
materials. Softened Saiva lore is common in Jain tantra. 

Both tantras describe the use of finger combinations when holding and counting 
off the beads of the rosary depending upon the desired result. The Uddisatantra is 
straightforward and in need of no further comment, save that that the use of the tip of the 
thumb is used to move the beads over the required finger. The commentary to the 
Bhairavapadmavatikalpa clarifies its obscure root verse on the fingers: freeing (moksa) 
uses the thumb; sorcery (abhicdara), the cursing or index finger; tranquilizing (santi) and 
increase (pusti), the middle finger; subjugation (vasya), the naming or ring finger; and 
attraction (dkarsa), the little finger. Jains euphemistically connect the thumb to 'freeing' 


(moksa), a stand in for murder (mdarana) using the thumb and little finger in the 


Uddisatantra. Fingers for rosary practice do not correspond in the two sources.** The 


paustikakarmani / ‘camikara’ suvarnakrtamanibhih stambhanakarmani / putrajivakrtamanibhih 
vidvesanoccatanapratisedhakarmani / etesam krtamanibhih ‘astottarasatajapyam’ astadhikasatam japyam 
‘santyadyarthe’ santikam adi krtva ‘budhah’ prajnah ‘karotu’ kuryat // 3.11 // 
44 ‘angusthena calyante’ moksarthi angusthena calayet / abhicarakarmani tarjanya, santikapaustikayoh 
madhyamangulya, vasyakarmani anamikangulya, akarsanakarmani kanisthangulya calayet // 3.12 // The 
use of finger gestures here corresponds to that found in the Bhuitadamaratantra. Here is a translation from 
the Tibetan version that shows similarities in mudra lore. “Having intertwined all of his fingers, he should 
extend his index fingers. This is the seal of the peaceful Katayana: it is a spell of attraction. Regarding the 
seal of the great Katayana: block up the two index fingers, having drawn together all of the fingers. This 
will summon the goddesses without exception. Having done this very seal, then the middle fingers should 
be stretched out, and then pull in both thumbs: this is the goddess who kill everyone. The seal of the 
powerful lady will delight the perfected and will demolish the powerful. By the mere binding of the this 
seal, instantly one will become perfected.” Throughout the magic tantras the thumb is used for killing, the 
index finger for cursing and sorcery, the middle finger for pacific rites, the ring-finger for subjugation, and 
the hook-like gesture of extending the index finger is used for attraction. 
45 The Damara tantra translated by Ram Kumar Rai contains the flowing verse on fingers used in the six 
acts, presumably for mantra with rosary. Rai translates, “In the Rituals of Santi (Pacification) the used of 
Tarjani finger, in the Paustika rituals the use of Madhyama and Anusth, and in the Marana (Liquidation) 
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Uddisatantra is more coherent, suggesting that Jain authors struggled to adapt a practice 
from earlier Saiva tantras. 

Mat markings (@sana, pitha) and hand gestures (mudra) are presented in close 
proximity in both tantras. Six similar results are correlated with six similar variables in 
both texts. The Hindi title for and commentary upon this section in the Uddisatantra 
argues these Gsanas are hathayoga positions--the positions are explained in detail in the 
Uddisatantra commentary--but examining the verses together closely and comparing the 
two sources demonstrates that the term “dsana” refers to a mat and not a position for 
sitting or meditating.“ The Bhairavapadmdvatikalpa is more concise than inconsistent 


and repetitive Uddisatantra verses. First, the proximate verses in the Uddisatantra. 


I will now explain the mat-symbols (Gsanam)" prescribed for the rituals. 
Prosperity increase rituals bear result via the lotus symbol. For pacification, the 
svastika. For attraction, prosperity increase, and dissent, the rooster symbol 
(kukkutasana). For Eradication, the half-svastika, drawing the bottom half [of the 


etc. the use of Anamika and the Angustha are said to be auspicious. Determination of the use of the 
Fingers in the Satkarmas” santike paustike caiva abhicarikakarmani // tarjanyadisamartidham 
kuryadyantrat kramah sudhih / tatrangusthasamaridham sarvakarma subheratah // iti stakarmani 
angulinirnayah samapta // Raya, Ramakumara. Damara tantra: text in Nagari script with an English 
translation. Varanasi: Prachya Prakashan, 1988. p.8. 

46 What is commonly described as modern position-based yoga or hatha yoga is far from the yoga 
practiced throughout Indian history. David White has convincingly demonstrated that the Hatha yoga of 
positions is thoroughly modern, rooted in nineteenth and twentieth century 'body-culture' and creative 
readings of yoga texts. The types of Hatha yoga common today were not found in the time of the Udd- 
corpus composition, but they are well known to modern pandit commentators and their vernacular glosses. 
White, David Gordon. The Yoga Sutra of Patanjali: A Biography. Princeton : Princeton University Press, 
2014. Also, White, David Gordon. Yoga in Practice. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2011. 
Contrast this depiction with the posture-based yoga of Iyengar that inspired Tripatht's commentary reading 
asana as positions rather than mat. Iyengar, B. K. S. Light on Yoga: Yoga Dipika. New York: Schocken 
Books, 1979. 

47 Tripathi insists in his commentary these are yoga type sitting positions and stretches his gloss to fit that 
interpretation. Furthermore, he provides five Hindi language yoga root text instructions for the bodily 
positions with his own Hindi gloss. The source for these Hindi “root text” is not provided. To repeat, the 
root verses refer to mats and not yoga-positions. 
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svastika|. Murderous sorcery and immobilization, use no mat symbol (vikata). 
For subjugation use the shining lamp (bhadra) symbol.** (Udd 1.70-2) 


The six hand gestures (sanmudra) appropriate for each ritual result starting with 
pacification are as follows in sequence: lotus, noose, club (gada), pestle, 
arrowhead (asani), and the sword.” (Udd 1.75) 


The Bhairavapadmavatikalpa displays similar verses. 


The hand gestures ‘hook’, ‘lotus’ (saroja), ‘blossom’ (bodha), ‘sprout’ (pravala), 
‘conch’, and ‘vajra’ correspond to rituals effecting attraction, subjugation, 
pacification, dissent, suppression, and killing.*° (BPK 3.8) 


The various mat symbols (pitha) [correspond to the six results]: ‘Staff’, 
‘Svastika’, ‘Lotus’, ‘Wild Cock’ (kukkuta), ‘Ax,’ and 'Bright-lamp' 
(uccabhadra).*' ( BPK 3.9a)** 


48 akrste paustike tadvadvidvese kukkutasanam / arddhasvastikamuccate arddhasthapanaparsnikam // 
1.71 // marane stambhane tadvadvikatam parikirttitam / vasye bhadrasanam tesam kathyate catha 
bhavanda // 1.72 // The next two verses clearly describe these Gsanas as mats. “In the subjugation rites, one 
should use a sheep skin mat. For attraction, a tiger-skin mat. For eradication, a buffalo hide mat. And 
likewise, for dissent, a horse hide mat. For murderous sorcery, a buffalo-leather mat. For liberation rites 
(moksa), one ought to use a elephant skin mat. Otherwise, for all acts use a red wool mat.” vasye 
mesasanam proktamakrstau vyaghracarma ca /ustrasanam tathoccate vidvese turagasanam // 1.73 // 
marane mahisam carma mokse gajajinam bhavet / athava kambalam raktram sarvakarmasu karayet // 1.74 
/ 
49 sanmudrah kramaso jneyah padmapasagadahvayah / musalasanikhangakhyah samtikadisu kramsu // 
1.75 // 
50 ankusasarojabodhapravalasacchankhavajramudrah syuh / 
akrstivasyasantikavidvesanarodhavadhasamaye // 3.8// The commentary renders vadha as pratisedha or 
nisedha throughout, as opposed to the literal death, killing, or striking. Commentary reads thus: ‘ankusa’ 
ankusamudra ‘akrsti’ akarsanakarmani / ‘saroja’ sarojamudra ‘vasya’ vasyakarmani / ‘bodha’ jianamudra 
‘santika’ santikapaustikayoh / ‘pravala’ pallavamudra ‘vidvesane’ phatkarmani / ‘sacchankha’ 
samyaksankhamudra ‘rodha’ stambhanakarmani / ‘vajra’ vajramudra ‘vadhasamaye’ pratisedhasamaye / 
iti satkarmakarane eta mudrah ‘syuh’ bhaveyuh // 3.8 // 
51 Dandasvastikapankajakukkutakulisoccabhadrapithani / udayarkaraktasasadharadhiumaharidrasita 
varnah // 3.9 // The commentary places vidvesa and uccatana together with the ax. The full commentary 
on mats reads: ‘danda’ dandasanam akarsanakarmani / ‘svastika’ svastikasanam vasyakarmani / ‘pankaja’ 
pankajasanam santikapaustikayoh / ‘kukkuta’ kukkutasanam vidvesoccatanayoh / ‘kulisa’ vajradsanam 
stambhanakarmani / ‘uccabhadrapithani’ vistirnabhadrapithasanam nisedhakarmani / ity etany Gsanani 
satkarmakarane yojaniyani // rnam nisedhakarmani / ity evamvidha varnah satkarmakarane 
prayoktavyah / ity Gsanavarnabhedah kathitah // 3.9 // 
52 Comm. glosses pitha with asana. Danda is for Gkarsa. Svastika is for vasya. Pankaja is for santi and 
pausti. Kukkuta is for vidvesa and uccatana. Kulisa is the vajrasana and is used for stambhana. 
Uccabhadrapithani is the seat of vistirnabhadra and is used for nisedha. Udayarka is the dawn-color and 
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First, mat symbols. The Uddisatantra correlates the lotus with increase; svastika 
with tranquilizing; rooster with attraction, increase, and dissent; bottom half svastika with 
eradication; no symbol for immobilization and murder; and, finally, the lamp with 
subjugation. The Bhairavapadmavatikalpa and its commentary correlate the staff with 
attraction, svastika with subjugation, lotus with tranquilizing and increase, wild cock 
with dissent and eradication, ax and vajra with immobilization, and bright lamp with 
dispelling.* The two texts share four of the same marks: svastika, lotus, wild-cock, and 
lamp; however, correlation with results is not the same.™ 

Next, hand gestures (mudra). The Uddisatantra presents six results, starting with 
tranquilizing, and correlates them with gestures known as lotus, noose, club, pestle, 
arrowhead, and sword. Tripathi's Hindi commentary asserts the finger gesture (anusthan 
kare) known as 'the lotus' is used for tranquilizing, 'noose' for subjugating, 'club' for 
immobilizing, 'pestle' for dissent, 'arrowhead' or 'lightning bolt' (vajra) for eradication, 


'sword' for murder. The root verse of the Bhairavapadmavatikalpa is more elaborate. The 


is used for akrsti. Rakta is the color of the japd flower and is used for vasya. Sasadhara is the color of the 
candrakanta (moon-lovely) used for sadnti and pausti. Dhuma is dhumra color used for vidvesana 
uccatana. Haridra is yellow and is used for stambhana. Asita is black used for nisedha. Considering 
these symbols are visual, the Gsanas must be mats marked symbols. 

53 Comm. ‘danda’dandasanam akarsanakarmani / ‘svastika’ svastikasanam vasyakarmani / ‘pankaja’ 
pankajasanam santikapaustikayoh / ‘kukkuta’ kukkutasanam vidvesoccatanayoh / ‘kulisa’ vajradsanam 
stambhanakarmani / ‘uccabhadrapithani’ vistirnabhadrapithasanam nisedhakarmani / ity etany Gsanani 
satkarmakarane yojaniyani // 

54 For the lotus, Ud claims increase, and BPK claims tranquilizing and increase, closely related. And for 
the wild cock, Ud claims attractions, increase, and dissent, and BPK claims a similar range: dissent and 
eradication. However, the svastika is tranquilizing in Ud and subjugation in BPK, which somewhat 
connect; the bright lamp is dispelling and subjugation, also somewhat connected. The BPK does not 
contain the no mark, nor the varja, nor the half svastika, and the text also ignores the most aggressive 
results. 
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gesture known as 'the hook' effects attraction, 'lotus' for subjugation, 'blossom' for 
pacification, 'sprout' for dissent, 'conch' for suppression, and ‘lightning bolt’ for killing. 
While both texts have, for once, only six variables, the variables do not align. 

The preceding are key examples of systematic verses in Saiva and Jain tantras. 
Each systematic verse presents its content as a universal science of magic revealed by 
Siva to Ravana or inspired and composed by Mallisena dedicated to Padmavati.* 
Scholars--academics and pandits--wrongly approach magic tantras as a universal science 
of magic.°° Correspondences and variables differ: between religious traditions (Jain and 
Saiva tantras), within a religious tradition (Saiva Udd-corpus and Saiva 
Dattatreyatantra), and even between texts with the same title (Udd-corpus). There would 
be no differences within and across traditions is the science of magic was universal 
through South Asia. 

Despite clear differences, systematic magic tantras across religious and sectarian 
boundaries use the same strategies to generate verses and lore. Namely, authors correlate 
and extract numerous variables to effect varied results. For example, a ritual that stakes a 
simulacrum with 'hrim' consecrated thorns may effect dissent, subjugation, and murder; 
thereby 'hrim' syllables, manipulating thorns, and simulacra piercing are inserted into 
separate verses that list methods of dissent, subjugation, and murder. Such principles are 
extracted by authors after study of prior ritual catalogs. In another example, a pandit may 


extract different shapes of ritual pits (Awnda)--triangular, circular, four-sided, and six- 


55 The intro verses and commentary to the BPK describe Mallisena writing a text dedicated to Padmavatt, 
but the JMK describes Jvalamalini revealing the text to Indranandi. 
56 See my earlier chapter on prior studies of the tantra. 
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sided--and creates a verse arguing that triangular pits are used to murder, circular for 
prosperity, square to subjugate kings, and hexagonal to attract women. From many 
discrete rituals, thereby, the tantra scholar creates a hybrid verse that displays a science of 
ritual. This is a sort of “ritual bricolage” that contains “debris of extant rituals in various 
ways.”>’ 

How is systematic content used? Systematic lore clarifies unclear variables in 
rituals, provides tools to complete incomplete verses, or can be used to generate 
innovative new rites. Systematic tantra texts and verses may set forth the most numerous 
and diverse results of tantras--they expanding the number and taxonomy and nuance 
results--but they are built upon the encyclopedia categories. But what sort of texts are 


found in that other class of tantras: the encyclopedic catalogs, grimoires, the so-called 


original magic tantras,** cook-books to literally and figuratively screw your neighbor? 


Encyclopedic Examples 


The distinction between encyclopedic and systematic is not polar; it is not 


either/or; magic tantras often have encyclopedic AND systematic sections. For example, 


57 David White, personal correspondence, April 2015. 

58 There are three types of texts seemingly outside tantra sadhana. 1) original tantras like Dattadtreva or 
Damara tantras, including kalpas that worship mantras and worship to a single deity like the 
AkaSabhairavakalpa; 2) nibandhas “digests: that are compilations from other sources; and Handbooks 
(samvaratantra) with Sanskrit mantras and slokas but mostly in the vernacular. The handbooks may 
actually be older and of better composition. It is hard to figure out what is an original tantra. (Goudriaan 
and Gupta 1981: 113) This set of distinctions does not hold up, and Goudriaan says so. I get the sense that 
any of the handbooks can be called original tantras because other tantras derive material from their lore, but 
the reverse is not so. 
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after the short narrative introduction, Tripatht's Uddisatantra contains systematic verses 
(11.14-163), then an encyclopedic catalog of six results (1.164-1.234), yet another set of 
systematic principles (2.1-89), and concludes with an encyclopedic catalog of fantastic 
feats and magic items (2.91-111). Many Udd-corpus texts are solely encyclopedic 
catalogs, disorganized jumbles of six result operations followed by appendix catalogs of 
fantastic feats and magic items. I have encountered no purely systematic Udd-corpus 
text. 

Encyclopedic verses prescribe discrete techniques with explicit, usually singular, 
results. Rituals may be grouped in proximity or sequence due to similar techniques or 
results, but numerable variables and results are not found in single verse units as found in 
systematic sources. Below, I highlight several encyclopedic rituals from various Udd- 
corpus sources and compare them to similar rituals in the Bhairavapadmavatikalpa. 
Rituals are similar. Notable differences demonstrate a pan-Indian discourse on magic, 
but they disprove a pan-Indian, universal science of magic. Three common types of 
encyclopedic rituals are found in magic tantras: (1) the three part discrete rituals, 1.e. 
technique, mantra, result); (2) the long discrete ritual, pulling together more than three 
components, or multiple cycles of three components, into longer text units, and (3) the 
simple discrete ritual that contains a short verse with elements of the three but not all 
three. These composition patterns are found throughout encyclopedic magic tantras. I 
have selected the examples below based on similar herbal methodologies, erotic results, 
and use of mantra. 


Bhairavapadmavatikalapa chapter nine, titled “The Section on Herbal Magic to 
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Subugate Women and So Forth” (strvadivasyausadhaparicchedah), catalogs subjugation 
rituals, especially subjugation via herb lore. Subjugation includes bewildering 
techniques, attracting rites, and fantastic feats; operations at hand all deploy herbal 
concoctions and results resonate with subjugation. The hallmark of encyclopedic sources 


is exhaustive content; authors freely sacrifice coherent organization for added content. 


A combination of white blossomed abrus precatorious (sitaganja), white sensitive 
plant (/ajjarika), and Rudra's locks (rudrajata) is placed into the mouth of a dead 
snake;” after three days [the victim] is forcefully attracted.” (BPK 9.7) 
White mustard (siddharthda) and vitex negundo (nirgundika)"' [are combined in a 
pouch] that is hung in some household door or entrance to a market on a Sunday 
during Pausya; consequently, he will be victorious at [commerce, 1.e.] buying and 
selling.” (BPK 9.41) 
Notice that the two rituals above display techniques and results but no mantra, placing 
them in the second category, that of simple discrete rituals. 
Tripathi's Uddisatanta contains a short subsection on subjugating women in the 


second category as described above. The following is a three-part ritual, but its elements 


are scattered. The simple mantra was likely added late in the text's evolution by the same 


59 The commentary argues that these three roots are deposited into the mouth of a black snake who has 
died, not a snake purposely killed for this ritual. The Saiva sorcerer would have no such compunction. 
mrtabhujagavadanamadhye' pancatvapraptakrsnasarpasyamadhye. The ingredients are glossed thus, 
‘lajjarikam' samangamiulam / 'samnidhaya' samyag nidhaya / ‘sitagunjam' svetaraktikam / kimvisistam? 
‘rudrajatasammisram' rudrajatasamyuktam / 

60 mrtabhujagavadanamadhye lajjarikam samnidhaya sitagunjam / rudrajatasammisram akrsya 
dinatrayam yavat // 9.7 // 

61 Comm. on herb glosses nirgundika' sitabhitakesi / 'siddharthah' svetasarsapah / 

62 nirgundika ca siddhartha grhadvare 'thavapane / baddham pusyarkayogena jayate krayavikrayam // 
9.41 // Comm. gloss on procedure: grhadvare' svavesmadvare / 'athava apane' vipanau / 'baddham 
pusyarkayogena' pusyanaksatre ravivarena yoge baddham cet / ‘jayate krayavikrayam' 
vastukrayavikrayam bhavaty eva // 
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redactor who added the transition verse in 1.177. Nothing in the root catalog of rituals 
suggests an inherent mantra or mantra practice for ingredient consecration. The redactor 
is able to forge a three-part structure from several simple discrete ritual by adding a basic 


mantra and overarching narrative verse. 


Now I will explain the quintessence of methods, the mere knowledge of which 
makes a woman into a slave (kimkari). The spell: “Om! Reverence to Goddess 
Kamakhya! May such and such a woman be subjugated to me! Svaha!”® This is 
perfected by 108 repetitions.“ (1.177-8) 


A man should sprinkle [a combination of] brahma-staff (brahmadamdi) [and] 
cemetery ash upon the body of a woman who is [consequently] subjugated. This 
was declared by none other than Samkara.® (1.179) 


Grind together the black lotus (Avsnotpala), bees wings, tagara root, the white 
crow-shank plant [i.e. Abrus Precatorious] (sitakakajanghd) and place it upon the 
head of an elegant young woman who will instantly become [his] slave.® (1.180) 


Grind up rock salt, terminalia bellerica liquor (aksika), and pigeon shit 
(kapotamala). Smear it upon a penis (/imga) [before] making love to a young 
woman or a new bride.®’ She will never approach another man, even mentally. 
She shall be a slave [to the man who now] appears to her in a sublime and 
captivating form [lit. the form of the Heart-Stealing God] (atimanoharadivya- 
mirtih).® (1.181) 


While the verses make gestures toward organization and systematicity, the original 


63 Mantra: om namah kamakhyddevi amuki me vaSamanaya svaha 

64 athatah sampravaksyami yoganam saramuttamam / yasya vijnanamatrena nari bhavati kimkart // 1.177 

// mantrah--om namah kamakhyadevi amuki me vasamanaya svaha // astottarasatajapena siddhih // 

1.178 // 

65 brahmadamdi citabhasma yasya ange ksipennarah / vasibhavati sa nari nanyatha samkaroditam // 
L179 // 

66 krsnotpalam madhukarasya ca paksayugmam milam tatha tagaraja sitakakajamgha / yasyah 

sirogatamidam vihitam vicurnam dasi bhavejjhatiti sa taruni vicitram // 1.180 // 

67 The phrase 'tarunim ramate navodam' may refer to a young new bride or to a young woman AND/OR a 

young bride. The target is clearly a maiden, though she may not necessarily be a bride. She could be a 

courtesan, prostitute, one's own bride, the bride of another, or merely a desirable young woman. 

68 sidhutthamaksikakapotamalamsca pistva limgam vilipya taruni ramate navodham / sa 'nyam na yati 

purusam manasapi nunam dasi bhavedatimanoharadivyamurtih // 1.181 // 
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catalog verse (1.179-181) was a catalog of unrelated herbal lore to subjugate women, and 
it resembled the Bhairavapadmavatikalpa above. The ambiguity of subjugation rites and 
erotic subjugation results will be describe in the subsequent chapter on the six results. 
Erotic magic catalogs are ubiquitous and are almost always encyclopedic. 

Zadoos's Uddamesvaratantra contains simple erotic concoction rituals of a piece with the 
earliest erotic literature, such as the concoction section at the end of the Kamasutra. The 
rituals below contain techniques and results but no mantras or yantras, no invocation of 
deities written or spoken; placing them in the last type, the discrete mantra without all 


three components. 


Now, I will expound upon the supreme discourse on methods; the mere 
discernment of which renders a woman a slave. (5.9b-10a) 
Usira and sandal mixed with sugar applied using [a brush] made from elephant 
hair causes [the subjugation of] all women. (5.10b-11a) 
Should he smear [her] vulva (bhaga) with kumkum mixed only with camphor, 
then her whole body, including her vulva, shall be his own. (5.11b-12a) 
Cloves (lavamga), salt (saindhava), ksaudra, long pepper (pippali), and black 
pepper (maricam)® smeared upon a man’s member (gdtra) makes him like an 
elephant’s trunk (gajahastavat).” (5.12b-13a) 


The verses are connected by erotic scope, not by overall subjugation or immobilization: 


the organizing verse merely argues that the techniques below cause a woman to be 


69 This particular concoction seems more suited to driving a woman away than making her a slave. 
Perhaps the astringent qualities stimulate male physiology, but they are more similar to dravana rituals that 
drive away a woman after coitus. 

70 adhund sampravaksyami yoganam saramuttamam // 5.9b // yena vijnatamatrena naribhavati kinkari / 
uSstram candanam caiva madhuna saha samyutam // 5.10 // gajahastaprayogo ‘yam sarvanariprayojakah / 
kevalam sasina yuktam kunkumam lepayet bhage // 5.11 // nijavajjayate sangam yayate yonisancayam / 
lavangam saindhavam ksaudram poppali maricani ca // 5.12 //narasya lepayet gatram sa bhaved 
gajahastavat / 5.13b/ Sets of similar verses are found throughout Udd-corpus texts. 
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rendered a slave to the practitioner (naribhavati kinkari). The results 
(sarvanariprayojakah, nijavajjdyate sangam, gatram sa bhaved gajahastatvat) deviate 
from the usual language of the six results but are implicitly connected via resemblance to 
erotic subjugation, the subjugation of women. 

Encyclopedic tantras are flexible. Verses can be moved, categorized and re- 
categorized with ease to expand any section. Encyclopedic verses are not bound in 
proximity by techniques around them, they are arranged only by similarity of results.” 
Where systematic sources aim for coherence and asserting a structured system, 
encyclopedic sources include as many verses as possible. The flexible structure, or lack 
of structure, enables encyclopedic sources to expand exponentially: much to the chagrin 
of those seeking a science of magic, and much to the joy of sorcerers wanting spells for 
any occasion.” Encyclopedic tantras are the most numerous of magic tantras. 
Encyclopedic grimoires are the most numerous tantras in manuscript repositories. Owing 
to their language and structure, such texts could easily be expanded, be reproduced, and 
be disseminated; their ubiquity demonstrates they were always relevant. It is all just 
Siva's sloppy revelation. 


The most common encyclopedic verses contain three parts: mantra, ritual 


71 This could not be said for systematic verses that must be surrounded by similar types of variables or 
results, or must at least be presented in a relevant order of results. Encyclopedic verses and sections require 
internal coherence, but they can be easily arranged and moved at a whim. Systematic material is fixed in 
place for it requires coherence to surrounding material. Yet again, encylopedic material represents older 
material and an older, less coherent and less rigid text genre. 

72. David White and I discussed how the dynamic encyclopedic and encyclopedic in reference to 
alchemical material. White argues, “These tend to be encyclopedic, offering a series of different recipes for 
a single or similar result, e.g., binding mercury. But then at times, attempts are made at systematization, 
particularly in those that self-identify as ayurvedic, as opposed to tantric, works.” Personal 
communication, April 2015. 
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instructions, and result. Most pragmatic rituals use this style. While a poet may find 
such verse of inferior quality, the sorcerer delights in the simplicity of presentation and 
completeness of the verses. I provide three examples of three-part rituals from three 
encyclopedic Udd-corpus sources. 

Tripatht's subjugation section contains a sequence of three-part discrete rituals. 
Mantras are unique and invoke different deities but use a similar structure.” Each 
technique invokes a different deity, uses different techniques, and has different victims, 
but are all grouped together based on similar results. The first technique is combined 
with a spell dedicated to Uddamaresvara that immediately follows a concoction and 
result. 

Combine five portions each of panic grass (priyanga), tabernaemontana coronaria 

(tagara),” costus speciosis (kustha),” and snake-hair plant (ndgakesara),”° and 

[the intoxicating] black dhattura. The pill is made in the shade and placed into 

[victim's] the food or drink to subjugate a man or woman for their entire life. 

(1.171-2ab) 

The spell-knower should perform the spell for twenty-one days. (1.172c) The 

spell: “Om! Obeisance to glorious Uddamaresvara! Bewilder Bewilder! Assemble 


Assemble! Tha tha!” The mantrin mentally repeats the spell with unwavering 
attention 30,000 times; this subjugates all people. (1.173) 


73 Other portions of Tripatht's catalog use a similar structure, but the mantras are so similar that they 

appear to be not joined from independent rituals as much as filled-in based on archetypes to specific deities 

such as Rudra or Agni. Section on immobilization (1.198-204) have such similar mantras to Rudra that it 

appears a redactor invented the mantras or applied a general mantra to the catalog. This an instance of 

forced systematcity, and the simple discrete techniques are provided with mantras to achieve the more 

atisfying three-part mantra. 

74 Indian valerian. 

75 An indian herb identified by modern term Costus, also listed as Costus arabicus, alternately Saussurea 
auriculata. 

76 Identified as Mesua Roxburghii; a Mesna Roxburghii is described in Kamasitra as an ointment to make 
a man appear more attractive. 

77 mantra: om namo bhagavate uddamaresvaraya mohaya mohaya mili mili thah thah 
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Technique, mantra, result: the three-part style. But the order of the three parts is not 
consistent, as seen below. The three-part ritual is remarkably flexible because three 
different components from three different sources can be combined to create an elegant 
and complete ritual. That said, components must resonate. The concoction-pill above 
contains intoxicating ingredients, and the spell to Uddamaresvara describes bewildering. 
The result is given twice, one from the poisoning by pill, the other by repetition, but both 
men and women to be subjugated. Resonating components solidify the three-part ritual. 
Perform seven mantra consecrations at the beginning of the new moon in the 
Pusya lunar asterism. This worship will cause the subjugation of any and all 
people who have previously injured [the mantrin]. (1.174) The spell “Om! 
Obeisance to Him that Subjugates All People! Do your thing! Do it! Svaha!””® 
Wood-apple leaves and sweet-lime are ground up with goat milk [and used to 
draw] a tilak that subjugates the world. (1.175) 
Three parts here are found in a different order. The context is given (which is usually 
found at the beginning), then a result, then the mantra, then a technique, and finally a 
result. Resonating results of general subjugation unify the three parts. Three-part rituals 
are sometimes not readily observed in three parts. 
Now I will explain the quintessence of methods, the mere knowledge of which 
makes a woman into a slave (kimkari). The spell: “Om! Reverence to Goddess 
Kamakhya! May such and such a woman be subjugated to me! Svaha!’”” This is 
perfected by 108 repetitions. (1.177-8) 


This final verse sets forth the result, mantra, and technique. The technique is not a 


concoction or an offering but the repetition of the mantra, which is itself a ritual act. In 


78 Mantra: om namah sarvalokavasamkaraya kuru kuru svaha 
79 Mantra: om namah kamakhyddevi amuki me vaSamanaya svaha 
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this last case, the classification as a three-part ritual, instead of a discrete ritual declaring 
mantra and result, depends on the classifying mantra repetition as one of the three parts. 
Techniques from Tripathi are not terribly clear and verses run into one another; 
consequently, the division of verses is an interpretive act. 

Zadoo's Uddamaresvaratantra uses the three-part structure to great end,*’ making 
it one of the most representative Udd-corpus texts. I find Zadoo's Uddamaresvaratantra 
a better overall representative of content and style in Udd-corpus manuscripts than the 
published Uddisatantras.*' A long translated quote may be forgiven since the source has 


never been translated into English and is a representative text of the magic tantra genre. 


Now I will speak concisely about destroying grain (Sasya) The mere 
performance of this creates a blazing thunderbolt. Should it be strike a field, the 
grains there will be utterly destroyed. The sorcerer by means of this method [is 
like] Indra casting [his weapon]. The mantra is effected by108 repetitions, it 
should be performed in this way. 

Om! Reverence to the Lord Uddamara! Destroy [with] a lightning-strike! 

May the lightning (vajra) be empowered by Indra! Hum phat svaha!® 
This method is performed according to aforementioned rituals. Indeed, casting 
[the lightning bolt] by this method upon foliage will destroy plant life. (2.218b- 


80 The most extensive list of mantra, ritual, and results in Zadoo is contained under sections titled yaksini- 
sadhana practices of a piece with the Bhiutadamara. Yaksini-sadhana sections have a distinct structure. A 
ritual is described, then a mantra invoking a goddess, then the conclusion praise of the ritual, and finally the 
result. The results are also often divided into three parts as found in the Bhiitadamara literature; the 
specifics of the result depending on the specifics of the relationship between the summoned goddess and 
practitioner: sister, consort, mother. 

81 Another version of this text has been published recently, reproducing Zadoo's text but adding a Hindi 
commentary. The commentary by Brjeshakumar Sukla, an eminent Sanskrit scholar from Lucknow, is 
helpful in rendering and affirming translations, but few solutions are offered to the more obscure sections 
of Zadoo. Furthermore, the commentator is as befuddled as I am by the final chapters that are written in a 
Kashmiri dialect of Sanskrit. I have lost the publication information for this helpful text, and it has not 
been cataloged in the west; I have a physical copy of the text but it is not available to me at the moment. 

83 atha sasyavindsam ca kathayami samasatah // 2.18 // yenaiva krtamatrena vajram krtva vicaksanah / 
ksetre sampatayed yasmimstasminsasyavinasanam // 2.19 // mahendrena ksipet tatra prayogena tu 
mantravit / atha mantram punarvaksye prayogesu prayojakam // 20 // astottaraSatenaiva mantrendnena 
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21) 


Listen up, Son! I will explain aforementioned eradication rites, by the mere 
performance of which will eradicate [a victim] from his village. A wise man 
gathers dirt from the crossroad of a village, then he purifies [the ritual space] in 
the four directions using cow dung and the dust gathered. He builds a pyre of 
wood and oblates the wings of a crow and a kookoo 1,000 times. Then he gathers 
the ashes. Making a fist filled with ashes, he flings [the ashes] about in streams. 
He does this with 100 repetitions of mantra. 


Om! Reverence to lord Big Black Howler, destroyer of the three cities! 
Burn burn! Melt melt! Cook cook! Kindle kindle! Bewilder bewilder! 
Intoxicate intoxicate! Eradicate eradicate! Auspicious Great Howler, 
empower this! Goddess who Bewilders and hold all words [I implore you 
to act]! Khem khem! Hum phat svahd! 


[Whether] in a village or in a city, [magic] ash casting causes enemies to flee. No 
doubt. 


The aforementioned ash [technique] repels [an enemy] who lives ina city. Now I 
will describe the method for causing baldness (kulvikara). Listen up! The mere 
performance of this method causes baldness. Having combined foot-print dust in 
equal parts with cow-dung and ghee the wise man makes an image of his enemy 
in the form of a bull; [the image is] consecrated by 21 repetitions of the following 
mantra. Should [the image] be cut apart with a sharp sword, the victim will 
become bald.*® (2.27-9) 


Om! Reverence to Lord Uddamara, the hurricane of desires! [Affect] so- 


svaha //imam yogam prayunjano vidhipurvena karmana / parnanam caiva yogena ksipet parnam vinasyati 
// 21 // Grain destruction magic may also be found in the Jvalamdlinikalpa 

84 punaruccatanam vaksye srnu putra yathatatha / yenaiva krtamatrena gramasyoccatanam bhavet // 2.22 
// grame caturnam ca patham mrdamdadaya buddhiman / gomayenakrtim krtva gramasya ca caturdisah // 
2.23 // citakasthanalam krtva kokilakakapaksakaih / hutva cahutisahasram tato bhasma samaharet // 2.24 
// abhedena samutsarya krtva mustim sabhasmakam / satavarabhijaptena anenaiva tu mantritah // 2.25 // 
om namo bhagavate mahakalarudraya tripuravindsanakaranaya dahadaha dhamadhama pacapaca 
mathamatha mohayamohaya unmaddaya-unmddaya ucchedaya-ucchedaya srimaharudra ajnapayati 
sabdakari mohini bhagavati khemkhem hum phat svaha // grame va nagare vapi bhasmapraksepanena ca | 
ucchedanam bhavatyeva ripunam ndatra samsayah // 2.26 // 

85 durikrtam punarbhasma nagare vasate punah / kulvikaram pravaksyami srnu yogam samasatah // 2.27 
// yena yojitamatrena punah kulvo bhavisyati / padapamsusamayuktairantara ghrtagomayaih // 2.28 // 
vrsabhasya punah Satroh krtva caivakrtim budhah / ekavimSativaram hi mantrenanena mantritam // 2.29 // 
chedayet tivrasastrena tatah kulvo bhavisyati / It is tempting to render that last line “he will become bald as 
if shaved by a razor’, but the ritual implies more action. 
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and-so! Cchah cchah! Svaha\*° 
The sorcerer should performed the spells just as written [above]. Should he mix 
sugar and ghee 
and earth, then earth bathing [the ritual space] in cow's milk, his victim's health 
is restored.*’ (2.30-1) 

Grind up the roots and seed of the thorn-apple plant (Aanaka) with ghee, house- 
sparrow (grhacataka) dung, and karanja seeds. From eating that powder 
consecrated by 21 mantra repetitions by the sorcerer causes intoxication. Having 
deposited [the consecrated powder] in food or drink, [the poisoned edibles cause] 
intoxication, no doubt. 


Om! Reverence to lord Uddamara! Intoxicate so-and-so! Intoxicate! 
Cchah chah\ Svaha\** 


Having ground the hundred-flower plant (satapuspika) with goat milk, goat blood, 
and ghee, he should drink this and his health is restored.*” (2.32-4) 

The four rites and mantras show the wonderful diversity of techniques and deities used in 
magic tantras. In fact, the results in the rituals above do not appear to be related: 
destruction of a commodity via lightning, eradication that includes causing causing 
baldness and and causing intoxication. These rituals, in fact, are unified by invoking 
Uddamara and their shared three part structure. The later two rituals introduce remedy 
techniques to restore health compromised by aggressive magic. Remedial counteractions 
should be considered neither rare nor common. Should remedy verses be more common, 


we could advance a four-part ritual type that includes the remedy as the fourth part, but 


86 Om namo bhagavate uddamaresvaraya kamaprabhanjanaya amuka cchah cchah svaha 

87 prasthitanam ca karane mantrenanena mantravit // 30 // krtva madhu ghrtaktam ca sthane hyatra 
prayojayet / snatva ca gavyadugdhena tatah svastho bhavisyati // 31 // 

88 om namo bhagavate uddamaresvaraya amukam unmadaya unmadaya cchah cchah svaha | 

89 atha unmattikaranam /milam kanakabijasya ghrtacurnam samantatah / grhacatakasya vistha ca tatha 
karanjabijakam // 32 // etadunmattakaram curnam bhaksanattatkaram vrajet / ekavimSativaram ca 
mantrenanena mantritam // 33 // khane pane pradatavyamunmattah syanna samsayah / om namo 
bhagavate uddamaresvaraya amukam unmadaya unmadaya cchah cchah svaha // ajaksirena sonitena 
pibettu satapuspikam // 34 // ghrtena saha va pitva tatah sampadyate sukham / ityunmattikaranam // 
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such components are not ubiquitous in the way mantra, technique, and result are 
ubiquitous. 

I will provide one more Udd-corpus example, this one from an unedited 
manuscript I acquired in Nepal. Uddisatantra (NAK A0144-19 and A0145-01) is a near 
perfect specimen of an Udd-corpus text: it has the characteristic introductory verses and 
metaphors, uses encyclopedic organization of rituals, and it contains the full range of six 
results, fantastic feats, and conjuring. It is one of the longest Udd-corpus texts I have 
examined. Containing over 100 folios, the text was written, copied, and compiled by the 
impressively-titled Sri Mahamahopadhyaya Parivrajakacarya Sri Sri Natha. Three verses 
are translated from my not-at-all-critical edition. 


“om hrim ha om hrim ru phat phat svaha” : this mantra terrifies all seizers. “om 
sam sam sim sum stim sem saim som saum sam sah ram ram rim rim om rum rem 
raim rom raum ram rah amrtavat sa se svahda.”’: This mantra is said 1008 times to 
consecrate water. In the morning he should rise [early] and drink that nectar. It 
will obstruct all diseases, which [now] can no longer afflict him. Poisons and 
venom, charms made from tiger hair and eyes, are reduced to ash in his belly. 
Everything is made tranquil, all humans love him. He is perfectly healthy // 14 // 
“om bhavate rudraya candesvaraya hrim hrim hrim phat svaha”’: this mantra 
destroys all ghosts and witches (sarvabhttadanii). It kills all snakes. // 15 // 
“om hrim hrim hrim phat svaha’: this mantra used 10,000 or 1000 time in homa 
offerings with karavira (oleander) flowers along with honey and ghee will grant 
whatever he wants // 16//*° 


Mantras above use seed-syllable mantras of varied length and complexity and a straight- 


90 Uddisatantra A0144-19 and A0145-01 reads thus. om hrim ha om hrim ru phat phat svaha // 
sarvagrahanam api trasanamantrah / kulaprahasam om sam sam sim sum sim sem saim som saum sam 
sah ram ram rim rim om rim rem raim rom raum ram rah amrtavat sa se svaha / (4) iti mantrenodakam 
astottarasatabhimantritam pratar utthayapivet sa sarvavyadhina piditopivanmapalito (?) bhavati 
rasayanam etat / visasthavarajamgama-kavimam maksikam vyaghralomadikam udarastham 
bhasmibhavati // santi karoti sarvajanapriyo bhavati / svadhartipadhanam // 14 // om bhavate rudraya 
candesvaraya hrim hrim hrim phat svaha / sarvabhitadakini vinadsanamantra // sarsapapraharena yati // 
15 //om hrim hrim hrim phat svaha / anena karavirapuspena homah ghrtaksaudrayutena shasram ayutam 
va ipsitartham labhyate / api ca // 16 // 
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forward mantra invoking Rudra Candesvara. Techniques are simple and results less 
specific than those prior: invulnerability and universal love from folk, destruction of 
dangerous creatures, and granting general desires. The first is a complicated three-part 
ritual with many results, the second a simple discrete ritual, the third a brief three-part 
ritual with vague results. The language and organization is less refined than most of the 
Udd-corpus texts in this dissertation, but the verses above are well-representative of the 


majority of magic rituals in the tantras. 


Introduction to the Contents. The Three Uddisatantras 


I present the six results based on three published Uddisatantras, designated 
hereafter by commentators' name: Tripatht, Sivadatta, and Srivastava. The three are mass 
publications with a common name. Manuscript provenance is undetermined; publishers, 
editors, and commentators leave unspecified—or they only elliptically describe--their 
sources. I have not identified manuscript attestations, though I have recognized verses 
from all three texts in Udd-corpus manuscripts.”’ There will be some repetition from my 
description of the six results above; such repetition may be forgiven in service of a full 
description of the source texts. 

After a long systematic discourse, Tripathi sets forth a coherent, encyclopedic 


catalog of six result verses. The rituals in this catalog are scattered throughout Sivadattta 


91 Divining the manuscript provenance had proved difficulty. Tracking udd-corpus manuscripts is 
desirable but daunting. 
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and Srivastava, the other two sources. Tripathi's core catalog provides a limiting 
structure to the otherwise snaggled ocean of texts and techniques. Tripatht's catalog may 
be relatively recent, but it is well-representative of innumerable satkarman catalogs in 
and outside the Udd-corpus. 

According to his introduction, Tripatht's Uddisatantra was commented upon and 
set to print in Muradabad in Bombay.” The text reproduces a prior Sanskrit source 
published by order of Seth Khemaraj Srikrsnadas at the Bombay Venkatesvara Steam 
Press. I have no access to this earlier publication nor the manuscript source. The 
Bombay Asiatic Society catalog lists several Uddisatantra manuscripts, one of which 
may be the source of the Bombay Venkatesvara Steam Press version. Tripathi's complete 
Sanskrit root text is reproduced with an original Hindi commentary in the omnibus 
Ravana's Unadulterated, Primeval Collected Scriptures (Asali pracina Ravana 
samhita).”* 1 have not encountered Tripathi's commentary elsewhere. It is clear, faithful 
to the root text, and contains several useful, though occasionally erroneous, footnote 


annotations. An English translation using overly philosophical language, and thus of little 


92 See the Hindi language publisher and author introductions to Tripatht's text. Tripatht Syamasundaralala. 
Uddisatantra. Kalyana [Maharastra: Gangavisnu Srikrsnadasa, 1965. 

93 This large text includes six sections: 1) the account of Ravana's life (ravana nivan vttamt), 2) 
prognostication as a result of planets and astral houses (graha-rasyanusar phalddes), 3) prognostication as 
a result of stars and asterisms (rasi-naksatranusar phalddes), 4) the Uddisatantra composed by Ravana 
(ravan viracit uddisa tamtra), 5) the Krivoddisatantra [consisting of] a dialogue between Siva and Parvati 
(kriyoddisa tamtra (siva-parvati samvad), and 6) discourse on male erotics composed by Ravana (ravana 
viracit arkaprakds) including the closing prayers titled "Hymn to Stomping Siva composed by Ravana 
(ravan viracit Siva tandava stotram). Gupta, Sandipa et al. Asali pracina Ravana samhita. Dillt: Manoja 
P6oketa Buksa. The Uddisatantra reproduced here is identical to Tripatht's Uddisatantra. The 
Krivoddisatantra, another magic tantra ancillary to the Udd-corpus, mirrors several other published 
versions and bears a number of manuscript attestations. The Asali pracina Ravana samhita displays no 
publication date, though the worldcat database estimates it was published in the 1990s. The general 
appearance, typeface, and advertisements suggest a publication date no earlier than 1995: an ad for a 
computer skills textbook lists the window 95 operating system in its curriculum. 
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use, has recently been published.” 

Tripatht's Uddisatantra is divided into two halves, the purvardham and the 
uttarardham. The first half (purvardham) has itself two parts. After the introduction are 
systematic verses on variables for desired results; this is the first part of the first half. 
The remaining sixty-nine verses constitute the second part of the first half; it is an 
encyclopedic catalog of six-result techniques arranged under eight headings: pacification, 
subjugation, immobilization, bewildering, dissent, eradication, attraction, and murder.” 
Nearly all sixty-nine verses are found scattered through Sivadatta and Srivastava. 

The later half of the text (uttarardham) describes ritual results not easily 
categorized under the six results: burning, crushing, and blinding, and so forth. The later 
half also contains systematic verses prescribing ritual remedies for procedure errors, 
methods for counteracting magic, and additional recourse when desired results do not 
arise. The conclusion of the later half describes fantastic feats and enchanted items 
(kautuhalakarman, indrajdla), magic slippers (padukasadhana, jalopari- 
bhramanamantra), alchemical concoctions (gutika, rasayana), and revivification rites 
(mrtasanjivani-vidya). Other Uddisatantras append many catalogs, sometimes quite 


long, after comprehensive expositions six result rituals. Lists of fantastic feats and 


94Mishra, Giri Ratna. Lankesa Ravana ’s Uddisa Tantra = Uddisatantra: With Sarveshwari English 
Commentary & Introduction. N.p., 2015. This translation of the root text has little to do with the root text. 
Apparently 2015 was a banner year for the Uddisatantra for yet another translation was published, but I 
have yet to consult it. Ravana et al. Ravan sanhita: mantra, tantra and yantra : kali kitab : black book : 
totke based on “Ravanas Uddish mahatantra.” N.p., 2015. 

95 In the body of the text Tripathi sets out eight results in this order, but in his introduction he uses the 
term satkarmani and writes an index verse that lists pacification, subjugation, immobilization, dissension, 
eradication, and murderous sorcery. santivasyastambhanani vidvesoccdatane tatha /maranantani samsanti 
sat karmani manisinah // 1.9 // Index verses differing from actual contents of the text is common, if not 
universal, in magic tantras. 
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enchanted items are used by authors to expand texts. New material can be easily added 
to the end of the manuscript, including additional six results lore inserted outside the 
structure initially declared and even after the terminus of an initial six result catalog.” 
Sivadatta wrote his “Sivadatti” Hindi Commentary that 'adorns' (‘sivadatti’ 
hindivakhya-vibhisitam) the Sanskrit text.’’ According to the introduction, he edited the 
Sanskrit text from a manuscript with help from his teacher, Pandit Sri Hiramani Misra. 
Sivadatta apparently works from a single manuscript. Sivadatta's text is published by the 


Krishnadas Academy in Varanasi [sic]. Varanasi is also Sivadatta's writing location. The 


96 Zadoo's Uddamaresvaratantra in the KSTS sets out several index verses. Murder is missing from two 
of the first index verses, but it is the first topic with its own heading in the body of the text, starting in the 
first chapter, not unlike the result order in Sivadatta. The first is 1.3-5: “[Tell me about] the many results 
such as pacification, prosperity, subjugation,eradication, intoxication and immobilization.” (1.3) 
vasikaranamuccatam mohanam stambhanam tatha / santikam paustikam vatha karanani bahuni ca // 3 // 
The list has six elements, murder and the term 'satkarman' are absent. “ Great Lord, [describe] deprivation 
of sight, hearing, knowledge, action, [those results] that stake (Ailaka) a victim. God-lord, speak to me 
about causing immobilizing and making desiccated brought about by visualization and mantra.” (1.4-5) 
caksurhanim mahesana srutihanim tathaiva ca /jnanahanim kriyahanim kilakam ca tathaparam // 4 // 
karyastambham suresana sosanam puranam tatha /mantradhyanam visesena tatsarvam vada me prabho // 
5 // Verses 1.11-2 Describe a six fold system of subjugation. “First, the afflicting by ghosts; second, 
intoxication; third, the mutiny; fourth, eradication; fifth, banishing from a village; sixth, immobilizing 
water and immobilizing fire: these are the greatest subjugation results.” (1.11-12) prathamam 
bhitakaranam dvitiyonmadanam tatha / trtivam dvesanam catha turyamuccatanam tatha // 11 // 
gramoccdtam pancamam ca jalastambham ca sasthakam / vahneh stambhakaram catha 
vasikaranamuttamam // 12 // And, finally, a lists of many results are effected by vidya, mantra, and ritual, 
including sorcery (abhicarika) and herbology. The list of results includes blindness, muteness, and 
deafness, burning demons, damaging swords and weapons, purifying water, death, removing sweetness, 
intoxication, spooking horses and elephants. Attracting me and snakes, destroying fire, destroying crops. 
Placing oneself into a womb, entering the body of another, perfecting the vampire-slippers, and 
manipulating vulva fires. (1.14-17) andhikaranam mikikaranam badhirikaranam tatha / bhitajvarasya 
karanamastrasastrasya dusanam // 14 // jaladosaprasamanam dadhno madhuvinasanam / vindsam 
mattakaranam gajavajiprakopanam // 15 // akarsanam bhujanganam manavanam tatha dhruvam / 
vahnervinasanam kuryat parnanam hi vinasanam // 16 // gardabhasyatmakaranam [kh: garbhasya 
stambhikaranam] parakayapravesanam / vetalapadukasiddhimulvakajjvalanam tatha // \7 // The 
encyclopedic nature of this text is assured from its multiple organizing verses at the outset. No standard list 
verse it legitimates its wide-range of contents, some contained in the body, some are not. Introductory lists 
along with the standard metaphors of the Udd-corpus are included in Uddisatantra A0144-19 and A0145- 
01. The manuscript of which appears like Zadoo compounded with the Uddisatantras below. 

97 Ravana, and Sivadatta Misra. Uddisatantram: “Sivadatti” Hindivyakhyavibhisitam. Varanasi: 
Krsnadasa Akadami, 1998. 
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manuscript basis for the Sanskrit root text must be located in a Varanasi manuscript 
repository or private collection. Sivadatta's Sanskrit root text is carefully edited into 
clear, workaday Sanskrit. His commentary rarely strays from the root text, and he 
imposes a consistent numbering system of chapter and verse, unlike Srivastava. An 
ornate Sanskrit introduction, using rich purdna imagery, describes Kailash, where Siva 
reveals the text to Ravana. Siva declares the same six results index verse found in 
Tripathi: tranquilizing, subjugating, immobilizing, dissent, eradication, and murder.”* 
However, the text itself presents seven results in the following order: murderous sorcery / 
destruction, bewildering, immobilization, dissent, eradication, subjugation, and attraction. 
Destruction (ndsana) rituals are presented alongside murderous sorcery, portraying an 
earlier taxonomy in which tranquilizing was not included and murder (mdrana), which 
includes destruction (ndsana), was the first element in the list. Sivadatta appends 
chapters to manipulate yaksinis and another chapter describing fantastic acts and 
enchanted item (indrajala); he thereby fills out the three categories I argue compromise 
Indian magic!” 

Srivastava's Uddisatantra is the longest text, his commentary the most long- 
winded, but his is the most original presentation among the three Uddisatantras.' His is 


also the most recent. Srivastava adds extensive Hindi introductions, commentary, and 


appendices to his source; he also pens Hindi-language chapters on various topics not 


98 Sivadatta's index verses: sadntivasyastambhani vidvesoccatane tatha / maranantani samsanti satkarmani 
manisinah // 1.16 // “The wise declare the six results to be tranquilizing, subjugating, immobilizing, dissent, 
eradication, and murder.” 

99 Indian tantra magic consists of three emic elements: (1) the six acts, (2) conjuring goddesses, and (3) 
fantastic feats and enchanted items. 

100 Srivastava, C.M. Uddisa Tamtra Sadhana Evam Prayog. New Delhi: Manoj Publications, 2007. 
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found in the root text. In contrast to pandits Tripathi and Sivadatta, Srivastava is an 
author: he does not merely gloss a root text, but he shapes an original, modern 
interpretation of the Uddigatantra and tantra magic.'*' He does not disclose manuscript 
sources, but sources are also likely located in Varanasi. Both he and Sivadatta write in 
that Holy City on the Ganges. 

Srivastava's Sanskrit root text contains most of Sivadatta's content, but it also 
reproduces Tripathi's verses not found in Sivadatta. Srivastava presumably draws upon 
multiple sources or upon a single longer and later source than the other two sources, for 
he both reproduces but also adds a wide swath of material. Unlike Tripathi or Sivadatta 
who present clear, occasionally elegant, Sanskrit root texts, Srivastava's Sanskrit is rough; 
some verses are unintelligible and have no attestations from the other two Uddisatantras. 
Sanskrit root verses are riddled with spelling and euphonic combination (sandhi) errors!” 
that are consistent with manuscripts, suggesting he reproduces the shoddy Sanskrit of a 
manuscript or many manuscripts. Verses are presented without numbers, just as 
manuscripts set out verses without number (Sivadatta and Tripathi utilize a coherent and 
consistent numbering scheme). His only categories are chapter titles and sub-headings 
that he composed in Hindi. On the other hand, Srivastava may not have consulted 
manuscripts at all but copied poorly edited published editions. When chapters have 
sparse root text verses or when he expands the contents of a chapter (chapters are usually 


dedicated to a single result), Srivastava attaches Hindi appendices called 'other rituals' 


101 His tone is light in original Hindi sections and introductions. But whereas he is literal in verse by 
verse commentaries, his original sections and introductions push the interpretation away from the source 
and toward a modern, apologetic representation of the magic tantras. 

102 Verses here are not numbered; consequently, I will refer to page numbers in Srivastava. 
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(anya prayog). Aappendices present vernacular ritual descriptions that are usually 
consistent with Sanskrit root verses in the other tantras. This suggests a Hindi gloss of 
other Sanskrit sources or that Srivastava describes vernacular tantra techniques consistent 
with root text. 

Srivastava reproduces the same index verse listing the six results the other two 
texts;'°> however, like Sivadatta, he presents seven results body of the text. As usual, the 
seven results do not correspond to the index verse. Srivastava's encyclopedic chapter 
headings include, in order, attraction, dissension, bewildering, subjugation, 
immobilization, eradication, and murder. Before the six results catalog, Srivastava 
presents a forty-page long Hindi language systematic introduction on general tantra, 
preliminary practices, and mythology.'™ After the six results catalog, Srivastava adds 
Sanskrit, Hindi, and Hindi/Sanskrit chapters describing fantastic magic (indrajal 
kautuka), tantra practices for one's own benefit (sadhandtamak tamtra prayog), cosmetics 
(saumdarya-sambamdhi), gynecology and obstetrics (stri-sambamdhi prayog), additional 
Uddisatantra rituals (pramukh uddisa tamtra prayog), and tantra medicine (kalp ke 
tamtra prayog). 

I present Srivastava's introductory essays at the end of each six result description. 
The essays are modern interpretations of tantra magic. While straying widely from the 


root texts, the short essays prove to be insightful representatives of the persisting, modern 


103 Srivastavas text is a corrupt version. sdntivasyastambhandani vidvesoccatanam tatha / maranam tani 
Samasanti sat karmanimanisinah // p. 37 

104 These chapters are written in Hindi or a combination of Sanskrit and Hindi. When Sanskrit verses are 
reproduced, as usual they are not cited. In later chapters Srivastava even includes Hindi language root 
verse with his own gloss and commentary. 
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discourse of tantra magic in contemporary South Asia. Srivastava's interpretive strategies 
align with the dominant paradigm in contemporary emic tantra magic discourse, which is 
modern, psychological, and consistent with orthodox, translocal Hinduism. Tantra magic 
is massaged to fit house-holding, bourgeois readers familiar with Hindi religious 
literature that is derived but divergent from medieval Sanskrit sources.'°> The majority of 
practices extracted from magic tantras are based on mantra, though they sometimes 
prescribe symbolic or visualized ritual practices. Literal practice and interpretation of 
magic is rarely encouraged and is usually prohibited. Rituals whose results alter the 
physical world are re-coded as psychological. While a historian of religion may read 
rituals and mantras as single semantic units, modern pandits cheerfully extract the 
mantras from the rituals; after all, tantras are considered mere strong-boxes to preserve 
and transmit the mantras. Mantras, not rituals, are considered the true power of the 
tantras. Modern readers encounter Srivastava's introductory essays shaped by the 
author's and the readers' own post-enlightenment suppositions. '°° 

Anesthetizing or deodorizing tantras is not just performed by secondary 


scholars'”’ or brahmanas tempering and colonizing wild ritual cultures; all religious 


105 The audience may have familiarity with Sanskrit source texts. They may even have a rudimentary 
knowledge of the Sanskrit language, akin to westerners with grammar-school Latin. That said, the Hindi 
passages are considered authoritative and few readers attempt to interpret obscure Sanskrit spell craft in the 
root verses; mining the source for mantras is the most common use of sanskrit root texts. 

106 This is not unlike indologists who privilege Sanskrit over vernacular, usually ignoring vernacular 
writing altogether. Privileging Sanskrit over Hindi emphasizes the earliest forms of the text historically and 
philologically, which is ideal for the indological project; however, ignoring vernacular writing on Hindi 
presents the false, and convenient, claim that tantra is dead in India and only historians and indologists can 
properly study the tantras. Surveying vernacular literature as well as studying religious practices "on the 
ground" reveals living tantra practices and traditions, and while these traditions diverge from the hoary 
Sanskrit texts of old, they are no less valid than the content of older texts. 

107 The debate rages on in scholarship. Christian Wedemeyer argues, using well-trod semiotic arguments, 
that tantra rituals describing transgression are not to be interpreted literally but symbolically. Wedemeyer, 
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groups “dress-up” grubby grievous grimoires. Buddhist hermeneuts turn literal rituals 
into visualized techniques. Jains make “soft murder” out of lethal rituals. Such ritual 
interpretation strategies continue today but from a particular modern perspective. 
Srivastava interprets in the manner of mystics, scholars, and sdstris before him,'® but he 
also adds modern science such as describing bewildering via hypnotism or dissent via 
political ideology. Abhinavagupta and Ksemaraja aestheticized tantra ritual, but 
Srivastava does something different. Namely, Srivastava emphasizes mantras, and he 
describes performing rituals only for socially positive results; he provides few 
prescriptions of physical ritual acts and stresses mental performance. The anesthetizing 
of tantra continues in the present, but aestheticization is replaced by mental act akin to 
Protestant prayer.'” 

Tantra practices found in root texts--literal rituals against physical and non- 
physical targets—continue to be practiced outside urbane environments. They are 


practiced in villages, remote areas, and by/for urban non-elites. The vernacular tantra of 


Christian K. Making Sense of Tantric Buddhism: History, Semiology, and Transgression in the Indian 
Traditions. New York: Columbia University Press, 2013. Wedemeyer does not describe magic in which 
those same “transgressive” substances are not used for transgression but in rituals to change the world. He 
interprets tantra without tantra. Symbolic interpretation is far from the minds of the authors of the magic 
tantras, and the symbolic argument by scholars reveals more about interpreting scholars than the texts they 
interpret. 

108 I interviewed an Namboodri Brahmin tantrika in Kerala about the six results. In his ritual practice, he 
substitutes pleasant offerings for dangerous ones; for example blood offerings are replaced with vermillion 
and lime juice. The hostile ritual results are only used against noncorporeal malignant creatures, demons 
and the like, in line with Jain tantra interpretation strategies. Overall, he stressed, once again, the power of 
mantra over ritual, and he cited the mantras in this family tantras as the source of his power. He had no 
interest in traditional or literal performance of the rituals in his family tantras. 

109 Some would argue that the contemporary vernacular writing presents a form of tantra in line with the 
manner in which the early western interpreters of tantra presented tantra. While this is undeniably true, 
considering that most Indians declare the greatest scholar of tantra to be Arthur Avalon, it is not absolutely 
true. South Asians interpret tantra from the inside; their interpretations are valid developments in the tantra 
tradition throughout South Asia. 
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bhopas, naths, jogis, and god-men persist today. Hot-off-the-presses books on magic tend 
to trade more in hypnotism than exorcism, but magic remains a more potent force than 
mentalism in the still existent traditional world of South Asia, whether in jungle, plains, 


or mountains. 


What is the Udd-corpus? 


The term Udd-corpus'"’ refers to a set of inter-related texts: UddiSatantra, 
Uddamesvaratantra, Uddadmaresvaratantra, Uddaémaratantra, and Virabhadratantra.'" 
The aforementioned texts, in order, are translated "The Leaping Lord Tantra", "The 
Tantra of the Bellowing Lord", "The Tantra of the Lord who Bellows", "The Bellower 
Tantra", and "The Tantra of the Shining Hero". I will refer to the texts by their Sanskrit 
titles below. 

Other than the Virabhadra, each title starts with the syllable 'Udd'. The prefix 'ut' 
is added to the root di" or 'Vdam' to create the 'wddi-' or 'uddam-' syllables. Udd-corpus 
texts are not merely classified by the combination of 'w¢' and a 'd'-syllable, for 'di' and 
'dam' have meaning in the titles. According to Monier-Williams the term dit means 'to 
fly', and 'Vdam' means 'to sound (as a drum)' with a strengthened causative 'dam' meaning 
“to make sound”. The roots 'Vd7' and 'Vdam' have been confused in the etymology of 


'dakini’, usually translated 'flyer' but just as easily translated 'bellower';''? as such, the two 


110 The term Udd-corpus is mine; there is no Udd-samhita or the like. 
111 Goudrian called this the Uddisa cluster. See ft nt above 
112 White writes, "It has also been suggested that dakini is generated from the root dam (sound) rather 
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roots share a semantic range outside the Udd-corpus, not merely in these text's titles. The 
roots 'Vdi' and 'Vdam' naturally connect in texts dedicated to noisy, uttered spells 
cavorting with airborne supernatural beings. The root 'Vdam' (to tame) should not 
interpret the title, for the root used is 'Vdam' .'° The Dattatreyatantra describes a group 
of texts called damaratantras and lists the Uddisatantra as a constituent;''* damara is a 
long-standing tantra categorization. Ravana, demon lord of Lanka, authors these texts, 


and his name--due to his noisy recitation of the Vedas and magic spells--means 


"Screamer”. The most common deity in the Udd-coprus is Rudra, whose name means 


than the more widely accepted *di (fly)." (2012:164) To this end, White describes that a quality of 
sorcerers, sorcery, and powerful female beings is their noisiness, recalling the Greek term for sorcerer 
‘goes’ and the modern occult references to the power-daemons of Goetia. Goeia is a Greek term for a sort 
of howling demon sometimes working as tutelary daemon. The demons of Goetia were made popular in 
the west by Crowley, but the mid-17" century grimoire called the Lesser Key of Solemon was a grimoire 
that contained detailed lists of the Goetia and their invocation. The lesser key of solomon is divided into 
five parts, the first two are the ars goetia and the ars theurgia goetia. Mathers, S. L. MacGregor, Aleister 
Crowley, and Hymenaeus Beta. The Goetia: The Lesser Key of Solomon the King : Lemegeton--Clavicula 
Salomonis Regis, Book One. York Beach, Me.: Samuel Weiser, 1995. Skinner, Stephen, David Rankine, and 
Thomas Rudd. The Goetia of Dr Rudd: The Angels & Demons of Liber Malorum Spirituum Seu Goetia 
Lemegeton Clavicula Salomonis : With a Study of the Techniques of Evocation in the Context of the Angel 
Magic Tradition of the Seventeenth Century. London: Golden Hoard, 2007. The definitive work on the 
Lesser Key of Solomon is Peterson, Joseph H. The Lesser Key of Solomon Lemegeton Clavicula 
Salomonis. Newburyport: Red Wheel Weiser, 1999. 

113 Tibetans mistranslate the Bhitadamaratantra as the Bhiitadamaratantra, 'byung po 'dul byed kyi 
rgyud. The damara in question is the same as Siva's noisy drum damaru, and a proper English translation 
of the text title is the Ghost-Hooligan Tantra. Alexis Sanderson suggest the translation of damara as 
‘hooligan’. 

114 From the Dattatreva tantra manuscript found in Nepal (NGMPP E2234/4). "Dattatreya questioned 
Samkara, Lord of the world, God-of-Gods, Great Ruler, seated at the summit of the Kailaga. Joining his 
hands reverentially, he asked, “Favor the devotees whom worship you!Proclaim the dark mantra 
(kalamantra) [lore] for the benefit of your devotees!” O Big Black (mahdakala), this mantra-tantra is 
appropriate for this dark age (kali). Speak it, Great God! These spells, ritual diagrams, and hostile 
exertions (abhicdraka) are found variously in the world. They are declared in the Agamas, Puranas, Vedas, 
and Damara [scriptures]. [Such scripture include the] Uddisa, Merutantra, Kalacandesvara, Radhatantra, 
Taratantra, Amrtesvara. In this age, the use of stakes without mystic potency (viryavivarjita) will effect all 
the results [as if] a brahmana [had performed them] for personal gain. O Siva, also tell [me] about tantra- 
vidya without spells and stakes. That tantra-vidyd instantly causes results (siddhih). Bestow your favor 
upon me!" (1.1-7) 
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"Howler".''* Noisiness describes well the innumerable rounds of mantra repetition 


prescribed. The tantra path is often labeled the "Mantra Path" (mantramarga), re- 
iterating the ubiquity of chanting spells in these practices. Mantra practitioners surely 
were a noisy lot. 

Etymology similarities in titles does not establish connection; texts must 
reproduce cognate verses and/or content to establish connection. Udd-corpus texts share 
characteristic introductory verses. They share ritual content: often they reproduce the 
same verses but sometimes identical rituals are presented with completely different 
language.''® The Udd-corpus is incorporated via common content; all are magic tantras by 
genre. The weight of such similarities amounts to more than influence, more than the 


texts informing one another, but reveal a tradition of Udd-corpus texts.''’ These texts 


115 As we shall see, Ravana is a common author or character to whom Siva declares these magic and 
medicine texts, though the texts often alternate between him and the goddess as the audience of the 
revelation. 

116 When an author can merely reproduce a prior composed verse, that author almost universally will do 
so. When identical techniques have different Sanskrit language this suggests some unknown past textual or 
vernacular common content. It seems possible but not likely that an author like Srivastava would read a 
Sanskrit verse in another tantra and proceed to reproduce the technique in Sanskrit. It is much more likely 
that upon encounter a verse of interest, he would merely reproduce the verse. 

117 The problem of influence, affinity, comparison, textual pedigree, and the like are thorny topics. Smith 
argues in “In Comparison a Magic Dwells”, that we are drawn to a unique thing by its very strangeness but 
then remember having seen something like it before or then discover later something familiar; from this 
observation of internal intellectual processes, Smith argues that comparison is a result of memory in the 
process of research. For the the scholar, "his subjective experience is projected as an objective connection 
through some theory of influence, diffusion, borrowing, or the like." (26) Patton, Kimberly, ed. A Magic 
Still Dwells. Oakland: University of California Press. Psychological assertions are re-cast as historical 
ones. Comparison of likes usually leads to arguing for influence, but merely comparing text or thing A and 
text or thing B does not establish influence but only affinity. Here, Smith refers to Ihab Hassan's famous 
article. Hassan, Ihab H. “The Problem of Influence in Literary History: Notes towards a Definition.” The 
Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism 14.1 (1955): 66-76. Hassan describes the difference between 
influence, in which an author or text has been affected by another author or text or tradition, and affinity: 
when we say that A has influenced B, we mean that after literary or aesthetic analysis we can discern a 
number of significant similarities between the works of A and B. We may also mean that historical, social, 
and perhaps psychological analysis of the data available about A and B reveal similarities, points of contact, 
between the "lives" or "minds" or the two writers. So far we have established no influence; we have only 
documented what I shall call an affinity." (68) Influence, he argues, presupposes "a causal and direct 
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circulated and expanded, content separated and combined, and they establish a 
subcontinent-wide discourse. 

I present only published texts in this dissertation, but I have collected over fifty of 
the hundreds, probably thousands, of Udd-corpus manuscripts found throughout South 
Asia. Study of the manuscripts led me to posit this Udd-corpus classification. I have 
found Udd-corpus manuscripts as far north as Nepal and as far south as Tamil Nadu. 
Most manuscripts are written in Devanagari script on paper, revealing their youth, but I 
have found manuscripts in older scripts such as Maithili, Newari, and Nandinagari 
written on palm leaf, suggesting greater age. Published texts of the 
Uddamaresvaratantra and Uddisatantra do not present identical content or structure. 
Manuscripts with one title often contain content common to a published text with a 
different title. Many Uddisatantra manuscripts resemble the Zadoo's 
Uddamaresvaratantra , published in 1947, rather than the many published Uddisatantras. 
One Uddisatantra manuscript often closer resembles various Uddamaratantras, and a 


single Uddamesvaratantra often contains identical content from numerous 


relationship between a writer's intention, traceable to his social and historical matrix, and finished work." 
(70) Yet we cannot propose that author A influenced author B unless they are known to have met, and we 
can only posit that the work of author A influenced the author B and his/her work if we are sure that the 
work of author A is cited in a text or was known to have been consulted by author B. In the Udd-corpus we 
know that all three authors consulted earlier texts (for they are not the authors of the root text) that share 
common verses; common verses are reproduced between all these texts. Without direct knowledge of the 
manuscript sources consulted, however, we can not posit where the influence came from and we cannot 
argue that any of these authors definitely influenced the other (for there is no evidence of them reading 
works by the other or knowing the other pandits). The texts share an affinity based on the context and 
show the influence of certain somehow connected earlier Udd-corpus texts, they are a part of a common 
tradition that claims the Udd-corpus. Hassan argues, “Similarity is taken with reference to a developed 
system of norms, a tradition; causality is discarded in the favor, not of correlation, but of the more flexible 
and significant notion of development, the modification of a tradition into another." (75) In reference to 
this, I propose that the tradition claiming the Udd-corpus is the larger tradition of the magic tantras. 
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Uddisatantras. All the texts, despite their titles, claim other Udd-corpus sources in 
chapter colophons or in the body of the text.''* Almost every Udd-corpus text claims the 
Virabhadratantra as a source, yet several chapters of an Uddisatantra will claim the 
Uddamaresvaratantra as a source and vice versa; this is especially apparent in 
manuscripts even though published editions have colophons edited for consistence. 
Frequent back-and-forth borrowing prohibitively complicates any search for an Udd- 
corpus ur-text. The literary culture producing magic tantras did not place great 
importance on unique or consistant titles. I have yet to encounter a single, early source 
that all Udd-corpus texts--or even most Udd-corpus texts--stem from. Belonging to the 
Udd-corpus is established by sharing 'family resemblances' not by fitting into ‘family tree' 
of textual development and branching recension. 

Udd-corpus texts have characteristic opening verses. The openings may be longer 


or shorter, but they all resemble the opening of Tripatht's Uddisatantra. 


Ravana Said 


Ravana spoke to Siva, seated upon the peak of Mount Kailaga. “My lord, tell me 


118 Variations in colophons include various sources. Zadoo chapter one, consistent with all other 
colophons, reads that the mahdatantra called Uddamaresvara is derived from the Virabhdresvaratantra. iti 
parvatisivasamvade virabhadresvaratantroddhrte uddamaresvaramahatantre prathamah patalah // 1 //. 
The first colophon in Sivadatta names the text the Uddigatantra but does not a source other than the 
dialogue between Ravana and Siva. Srivastava has no colophons. Tripathi variously names his source text 
as Virabhadra, Uddamaresvara, and Uddisatantra. Goudriaan argues that the Uddisatantra is derived from 
the (1) Uddamara or Uddamaresvara tantra, alias Mantracintamani, (2) the Uddisatantra alias 
Ravanoddisa, (3) the Virabhadratantra, alias Mantrakosa, and having a corrupt version found in Uddisa_ 
Virabhadra, and (4) the Kriyodddisatantra. The Uddisottarakhanda is a kaula text not about sorcery, the 
“same can be said of’ an Uddamaresvaratantra found in Orissa. Goudriaan also argues that the Uddamara 
or Uddamaresvara contain a dialogue between Siva and Parvati, but the Uddisatantra has a dialogue 
between Siva and Ravana. (Goudriaan 1981:120). As I have noted before, dialogue partners often switch in 
these texts making Goudriaan's argument not consistently valid. 
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now this perfected occult wisdom (tantravidya).” (1.1) 
Isvara Said 


Dear one, you have asked this good question for the benefit of the masses. I will 
reveal this tantra called the Uddisa in your presence. (1.2) 


When injured what can the man do if he does not know this Uddisa? Should he 
go from where he stands up to mount Meru, the oceans will flood the earth. (1.3) 


Having begun the methods from this great methodology (mahdyoga)) he surely 
will fell the sun to the earth, just like the Vajra of Indra, the noose of Varuna, the 
staff of Yama, and the burning spear of Agni. (1.4-5) 


Like the night without a moon, the day without a sun, or a kingdom without a 
lord, such is the man without a guru. (1.6) 


No wisdom (vidya) written in a book confers perfection upon men. Indeed, 
without a guru there can never be authority (adhikara) in scripture. (1.7) 


[This tantra] is foremost among the scriptures and effects the six pragmatic ritual 
results (satkarman). It perfects the results of practice in accordance with all the 
tantras. (1.8) 


Names of the Six Magical Acts 
The devout praise six ritual results (satkarmdni): pacification, subjugation, and 


immobilization, along with stupefaction and enmity-bestowing, and, finally, 
murderous sorcery. (1.9)!'° 


119 TripathT 1.1-9. Sivadatta contains many of these verses in his introduction 1.1-1.16, but he adds 
further descriptions of the setting where Siva reveals the text to Ravana. Srivastava contains the same 16 
verses as Sivadatta. From Tripathi: ravana uvaca_ kailasasikharasinam ravanah sivamabravit / 
tantravidyam ksanam siddhim kathayasva mama prabho // 1.1 // tsvara uvaca saddhum prstam tvaya vatsa 
lokanam hitakamyaya / uddisakhyamidam tantram kathayami tavagratah // 1.2 // uddisam yo na janati sa 
rustah him karisyati /merum calayate sthanatsagaraih plavayenmahim // 1.3 //indrasya ca yatha vajram 
pasasca varunasya ca / yamasya ca yatha dando vahneh saktiryatha dahet // 1.4 // 
tathaitanvaimahayoganprayojyodyama-kramani / suryam tu patayedbhimau nedam mithya bhavisyati // 
1.5 // sasihina yatha ratri ravihinam yatha dinam / nrpahinam yatha rajyam guruhinastatha manuh // 

1.6 // pustake likhita vidya naiva siddhiprada nrnam / gurum vinapi sastre 'sminnadhikarah kathamcana // 
1.7// agre 'bhidhasye sastre 'sminsamyak satkarmalaksanam / sarvatantranusarena 
prayogaphalasiddhidam // 1.8 // santivasyastambhanani vidvesoccatane tatha /maranantani samsanti sat 
karmani manisinah // 1.9 // 
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Tantras often use dialogue format; they usually describe a goddess as the 
questioner and a god as the revealer. Udd-corpus texts have two conversation pairs: 1) 
Siva and a Goddess or 2) Siva and Ravana, demon lord of Lanka.'?? Dialogue 
participants often shift during the course of a text so that so the a dialogue between Siva 
and Parvati switches frequently to Siva and Ravana and vice-versa. Tripathi's 
introductory verses are common in style and content to many tantras, but certain key 
verses and imagery--flooding even if a man is perched upon Meru, analogies to divine 
accoutrements, metaphors for the disciple without a guru, and so forth'*'--are common to 
all Udd-corpus texts. Such verses are criteria for Udd-corpus identification; a cluster of 
these generic verses identifies an Udd-corpus text, merely containing a single one does 
not. Udd-corpus texts require common introductory verses along with exposition on the 
'six results' and overt concern with pragmatic ritual. 

Narrative verses may indicate textual innovation or flourish by the author, the 
presence of a seam where the author inserts text from another source, or it may signal 


importance of a section. Narrative verses also suggest the age of the text. Sivadatta 


120 Goudriaan argues one is the Uddisatantra and the other is the Kriyoddisa. 

121 A number of these common verses listed from Sivadatta: sarvesdm hitakartaram devadevam 
niramayam / ardhacandrojjvaladbhalam pancavaktra subhisitam // 1.10 // pustake likhita vidya naiva 
siddhiprada nrnam / gurum vind hi sastre 'smin na'dhikarah kathanca // 1.14 // uddisam yo na jandati sa 
rustah kim karisyati /merum calayate sthanat sagare plavayenmahim // 1.28 // sasihina yatha ratri 
ravihinam yatha dinam / nrpahinam yatha rajyam guruhinam ca mantrakam // 1.35 // indrasya ca yatha 
vajram pasasca varinasya ca / yamasya ca thatha dando bahneh saktiryatha bahet // 1.36 // thathite ca 
mahdayogah pryojyah ksemakarmani / suryam prapatayet bhiimau nedam mithya bhavisyati // 1.37 // 
Zadoo's ddamaresvara 1.19-23: guptaguptatarah karya raksitavyah [k: viksi] prayatnatah / uddisam yo 
na janati sa rustah kim karisyati // 19 // sumerum cGalayet sthanat sagaraih plavayenmahim // suryam ca 
patayedbhumau nedam mithya bhavisyati // 20 // yathaivendrasya vajram ca pasam hi varunasya ca / 
yamasya ca yatha dandam kuberasya gada yatha //21 // vahneh saktiryatha prokta khangastu 
nirrteryatha / yatha vayoscankusam hi trisulam [k: silapdanestrisulakam] 

stulapaninah // 22 // skandasya ca yatha saktirvisnoscakram sudarsanam / tathaite ca mahadyogah 
prayuktah satrukarane // 23 // 
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presents a long description of Siva's abode using piirana-style Sanskrit. Tripathi merely 
locates Siva on Mt. Kailash and proceeds directly to the conversation between Siva and 
the demon lord. Srivastava presents a spare description of Siva speaking to his goddess- 
wife and also to Ravana, but he also writes Hindi-language philosophical meditation on 
mythology and creation.'** Redactors add details to texts; the reader may assume that if 
Sivadatta and Tripathi have a common source, then some redactor in Sivadatta's text 
history has expanded the more spare version Tripathi reproduces. Texts are more likely 
to expand than contract, and tantras tend to agglomerate with age; therefore, the simplest 
text should be considered the earliest. 

Udd-corpus texts are Saiva by frame, but various goddesses appear, ranging from 
the well-known Kali to wild yoginis, i.e. Jaya, Rambha, and so forth, the wild goddess 


found throughout tantra magic from Saivism to Jainism. Also appear un-named goddess 


122 The third chapter describes the revelation of the Sanskrit Uddisatantra and introduces the six magical 
acts, earlier chapters are prescribe basic preliminary practices (such a bathing, selecting a location, and 
general mantra techniques) in hindi with a few disconnected and unattributed Sanskrit quotes. The Sanskrit 
source also provides a sparse description of Siva and his mountain abode. Tripathi has very few "set-up" 
verses for the dialogue; Sivadatta sets out a long, ornamental, formal Sanskrit description; Srivastava is 
between the two, but his hindi introduction is long and representative of his brahman-izing attitude toward 
the tantras. It reads, "[In the beginning] there was Siva, the creator of creation, and Bhagavati Siva, mother 
of the earth, [having] limitless compassion. Out of their grace (krpa), the gods--Brahma, Visnu, and Siva-- 
arose to engage in creation, persistence, and destruction. Before creation, that brahma-egg 
(brahmamdanayaka) that will become the universe was singular, containing feminine and masculine 
brahmanda within itself. Out of concern for the world that singularity became two-fold. In the form of 
the divine couple they manifest creation, releasing both word and meaning (sabdarthamayi srsti). They are 
the very form of Brahma, and the collected tantras arise in the the form of conversations. In fact there is no 
actual division between the gods Brahma, Visnu, and Siva. Determination of singular qualities among them 
is only for the benefit of man's minds. There is actually no difference. In order to explain [cosmology] 
there are such things (tattva) as sakti and so forth. These [tattvas] are the divine-emanation for [the 
processes] of will (svaccha) and manifestation (vilas)." The essence of tantric scripture (tantrasastra) is the 
dialogue between this couple out of concern for the well-being of the world. The produced a discourse on 
proper [ritual] action (kartavya karma) in the form of the questions and answers in their mutual 
conversation. This is necessary because if a mother and father do not teach their children then who will? 
After Brahma himself manifested, he naively asked, "Who am I? From where did I come? Who bore me? 
Who is my father?" Because he did not know the answers, they graciously taught him." (35) 
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yaksinis of lonely places and great power who are the earliest and widest strata of 
invisible beings worshiped throughout South Asia. Lists of yogini/yaksinis and are 
identical to those found in the Saiva Bhiitadamaratantra (and also the earlier Buddhist 
version); such lists are located in many tantras. The Udd-corpus is ostensibly Saiva, but 
individual texts and sections portray diverse deity orientations: Rudra, Varuna, Ganapati, 
Durga, Kali, Batuka, Bhairava, and so on. Any effective deity, just like any effective 
technique, will be incorporated to get the job done; the essence of tantra is ritual 
effectiveness. Magic tantras demonstrate the fluidity of medieval religious boundaries: 
all manner of Hindu deities are found alongside ostensibly Buddhist, Jain, or amorphous 
yaksa deities. 

A tentative chronology for the magic tantras would start with general grimoires 
collecting rituals for interaction with yaksa-deities and mechanical rituals. Next, 
Buddhist tantras bearing four result categories (usually santi, vasikarana, stambhana, and 
abhicara). Unorganized Saiva grimoires may have predated Buddhist four-result texts. 
Four-category texts gave rise to six-categories structures, i.e. six results tantras, by Saivas 
when organizing ritual catalogs. Six results tantras organized vast quantities of rituals via 
the six results rubric, and authors developed sub-classifications of the six results to 
incorporate seemingly endless variations on results. Redactors added appendices of 
magic rituals outside the scope of the six magic results. The study of encyclopedic texts 
led to systematic lore and systematic grimoires. As texts evolve, redactors do not 


remove rituals but add rituals by shoe-horning them into a six result category or 
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depositing them in ever-expanding appendices.'*? Now I turn to a detailed examination of 


the six results in the Udd-corpus. 


123 This differs from texts on the siddhis in which authors came to add fantastic rites to the siddhis just as 
the magic tantras add them to the six magic results, but the lists of siddhis later remove these fantastic rites 
whereas the magic tantras continue to retain and expand them. 
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Chapter Four -- The Six Results in Three 
Uddisatantras 


I describe in the chapter below the six ritual results in three UddisSatantras. Prior 
secondary studies focused solely on results, but I describe rituals in entirety, including 
ingredients, procedures, spells, and results.' I structure my presentation using the sixty- 
nine verse ritual catalog found in Tripathi. Section titles below, based on six results 
constituents, are reproduced from Tripathi in the order he presents them; eight constituent 
results, therefore, comprise the six results (satkarman). After examining Tripathi's eight 
constituent results, I set out and describe parallel verses for each result in Sivadatta and 
Srivastava whose cognates are not attested in Tripathi. Almost all Tripathi's ritual content 
from the section in question is found in the other two grimoires, so treating of Tripathi I 
am also treating content found in the other two grimoires. I present, when useful, 
material from Hindi commentaries. At the end of each section, I summarize Srivastava's 
lively Hindi introductions to each result. These introductions provide a modern 
interpretation to the six results, demonstrating continuing contemporary discourse on the 
magic tantras. 


I cannot conclusively prove Tripathi's core verses are older or based on an ur-text 


1 Chapter 3, “Prior Studies of the Six Results”, presents a history of methods and methodological problems 
in the study of magic in the tantras. Careful study of these prior secondary sources in comparison with the 
primary study of the texts prove prior secondary studies inadequate. The methodology in this dissertation 
is a result of my dissatisfaction with and rejection of prior methods. 
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the other texts consult, but I suspect this is so, for Tripatht was published earlier than the 
others and contains a core set of rites reproduced in the other two. Using Tripathi to 
organize my presentation is arbitrary, not based on a clear historical or philological 
argument, but it proves an effective synchronic presentation. I must admit that TripathT 
was the first Uddisatantra I studied in depth; its usefulness to organize the other texts is a 
happy accident. The reader should not infer a diachronic argument regarding the ages of 
texts whose manuscript source are uncertain. 

Tripathi presents his sixty-nine verses after a long systematic description of ritual 
results employing an encyclopedic presentation of ritual theory. (1.14-163) After the six 
results catalog is another set of systematic principles, a list of fantastic acts and items, 
revivification methods, and alchemical preparations. (2.1-111). I will not describe 
material outside explicit treatment of six results operations. Systematic material from 
Sivadatta and Srivastava are also excluded just as I exclude such material from Tripathi. 

The table below displays correspondences between the core Tripathi six results 
catalog and the other two Uddisatantras. Tripathi's Uddisatantra catalog (1.164-23) is a 
coherent depiction of the six results. He presents short spells, techniques, and results; the 
rituals are grouped under clearly titled headings based on results. Other magic catalogs 
are grimoires with similar short contents but little organization; Zadoo's 
Uddamaresvaratantra is a representative example. Tripathi’ may present an earlier 
source that influenced the Uddixatantras of Srivastava and Sivadatta, but, as I said above, 
this can not be proved with the data at hand. Srivastava and Sivadatta do not incorporate 


all Tripathi's content; notably, they do not repeat tranquilizing lore (santi). Neither 
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Srivastava nor Sivadatta work directly from Tripathi or Tripathi's source text. 


I present a list below of ritual results found in Tripathi and the correspondences 


with the two other tantras. The first column lists topics in Tripathi's sixty-nine verses; 


the second column lists the page numbers where Srivastava locates Tripathi; and the third 


reproduces cognate verses from Tripathi in Sivadatta. 


Tripathi verses and ritual titles Srivastava page |Sivadatta cognate verses 
numbers 

1.164-1.169 Santi section n/a n/a 

1.170-173 Vasikarana start 52-3 7.1-4 

1.174 Vasi with mantra n/a n/a 

1.175 General Vasi a5 e) 

1.176 King Subjugation 53 7.10 

After 1.176 Subjugation Mantra n/a After 7.12 

1.177 Woman Subjugation aye) 73 

1.178-9 Subjugation rite and mantra n/a n/a 

1.180 Woman Subjugation aye) 7.16 

1.181 ibid re) 7.18 

1.182 Lord Subjugation 56 7.31-2ab 

1.183-4 ibid 56 7.33-4 

After 1.184 mantra and begin eal After 4.11 

Immobilization 

1.185-6 Immobilize as if by creeper vines 71 4.10-11 

1.187 Immobilization of fire mantra 70 n/a 

1.187 Immobilization of fire ritual 70 4.8 

1.188 Immobilization of fire n/a n/a 

Before 1.189 Weapon immobilization n/a n/a 

mantra 

1.189 Weapon immobilization ritual 71 4.14 


1.190 ibid 71 4.15 

Before 1.191 Army immobilization mantra | 73 after 4.24 
1.191-94ab Army Immobilization 73 4.21-24 
1.194cd added regulation verse n/a n/a 

Before 1.195 Army repulsion mantra 73 after 4.27 
1.195-7 Army Repulsion rituals 74-5 4.25-27 
1.198 Immobilizing water ritual and mantra | n/a n/a 

before 1.199 Immobilizing clouds mantra | n/a n/a 

1.199 Immobilizing clouds 72 approx. 4.16 approx. 
1.200 Immobilizing boats ritual and mantra | n/a n/a 

1.201 Immobilizing men ritual and mantra n/a n/a 

before 1.202 Immobilizing sleep mantra n/a n/a 

1.202 Immobilizing sleep ritual a2 4.17ab approx. 
before 1.203 Immobilizing cattle mantra n/a n/a 

1.203 Immobilizing cattle ritual dd 4.18 

before 1.204 Immobilizing beasts mantra __| n/a n/a 

1.204 Immobilizing beasts ritual d2 4.19 

before 1.205 Bewildering mantra n/a n/a 

1.205-7 Bewildering rituals n/a n/a 

1.208 Bewildering tilak 49 approx. n/a 

1.209 Bewildering tilak 50 eral 

before 1.210 Dissension mantra 44 after 5.15 
1.210-1 Dissension using opposing wings 45 5.3-4 
1.212-3 Dissension using opposing hair 46 5.5-6 

1.214 Dissension using opposing teeth n/a n/a 

before 1.215 Eradication mantra 76 after 6.8 approx. 
1.215 Eradication ritual 77 approx. 6.6 approx. 
1.216-7 Eradication 77 6.3-4ab 
Before 1.218 Attraction mantra 42 approx. n/a 

1.218-9 Attraction ritual 43 in Hindi n/a 
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appendix 
1.220-1 Attraction ritual 42 in Hindi n/a 
appendix 
1.222-5 Introduction to Murderous Sorcery | 80 1.40-3 
1.226 Mantra, Yantra, and Murder Ritual n/a n/a 
before 1.227 Murder doll mantra 80 approx. after 1.48 approx. 1. 
1.227-31 Murder Doll Ritual 80-1 1.44-8 
before 1.232 Ardrapati Vidya 84 after 1.62 
before 1.232 Ardrapati Vidya regulations | n/a after 1.62 
1.232ab regulation verse n/a n/a 
1.232cd-35 Bloody Cloth Murder ritual 84 1.1-4 (numbering 
restarts); alternate 
numbering 1.63-66 


The table above displays cognate verses in one direction, from Tripathi to the 
other two Uddisatantras. Sivadatta and Srivastava contain material not found in Tripathi, 
as shown in the list below. The left and right columns list the contents of the Srivastava 
and Sivadatta in the order presented in the respective text; the center column lists 
common material to the two tantras. I document Sivadatta by chapter and verse and 
Srivastava by page numbers. Approximately 90% of Sivadatta is found in Srivastava. 
Srivastava's is not only a longer text, but the author draws from a wider range of 
unspecified sources; consequently, this source has the greatest amount of unique lore. 
Srivastava also presents rituals in Hindi-language ritual appendices (anya prayog) to each 
chapter. Hindi appendices present cognate rituals to Tripathi and Sivadatta that are not 


found in Srivastava's root text. 
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Srivastava Uddisatantra 
with descriptions 


Common material in 
Sivadatta and Srivastava 


Order of topics/chapters in 
Sivadatta 


Chapters. 1 and 2. Little 
Sanskrit content, mostly 
Hindi introductory sadhana 
lore. 


N/A 


Chapter. 1 introductory 
dialogue (1.1-15), summary 
of content (1.16-39), and 
marana (1.40-86)°. 


Ch. 3 Opening dialogue and 
introduction of content. (pg 
35-40) 


Chapter 1, verses 1.1-39 
corresponding to pg. 35-40. 


Ch.2 general lore, various 
six acts (2.1-25) 


Ch. 4 Attractions (41-3) 


Ch.8, 8.1-7 corresponding 
to 41-2. 


Ch. 3 Bewildering (3.1-11) 


Ch. 5 Enmity Bestowal (44- 
7) 


Ch. 5, 5.1-15 corresponding 
to 45-6 with order 


Ch.4 Immobilization (4.1-2) 


rearranged. 

Ch. 6 Bewildering (48-50) | Ch. 3, 3.1-11, Ch. 5 Enmity Bestowing 
corresponding to 48-50. (5.1-15) 

Ch. 7 Subjugation (52-68) |Ch. 7. 7.1-12 Ch. 6 Eradication (6.1-10) 


corresponding to 52-54. 
7.13-8 to 55-56. 7.14-18 to 
66. 7.37-43 to 123-4. 7.44-5 
to 144. 7.46-50 to 125. 
7.56-64 to 145-6. 


Ch. 8 Immobilization (69- 
GS) 


Ch. 4, 4.1-27 corresponds to 
69-73) 


Ch. 7 Subjugation (7.1-65) 


Ch. 9 Eradication (76-78) 


Ch. 6, 6.1-10 corresponds to 
76-78 


Ch. 8 Attraction (8.1-7) 


Ch. 10 Murderous Sorcery 
(79-89) 


Ch.1 and 2, 1.40-62 and the 
concluding section 1.1-16 
(i.e. 1.63-88) corresponds to 
79-80 with change in order. 
2.17-21 to 86-88. 2.23-25 
to 88. 


Ch. 9 Yaksint rituals (9.1-46) 


Ch. 11 Yaksinis abounding 
in power (Sakti) (90-98) 


Ch. 9. 9.1 corresponds to 
90-94. 


Ch. 10 Fantastic Ritulas 
(indrajala) (10.1-94) 


Ch. 12 Fantastic Spectacular 


Ch. 9 and 10. 9.28-46 


2 Sivadatta's mdrana sections in chapter one consists of 1.40-62 and then 24 more verses with varied 
numberings. I will refer to the numbering as if it was consistent, i.e. 1.40-86. 
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rituals (indrajal kautuka) 
(99-110) 


corresponds to 106-110. 
10.1-49 to 99-106. 


Ch. 13 Tantrs methods for 
sadhana (sadhanatmaka 
tamtra prayoge). Sanskrit 
mantras, hindi instruction. 
(111-9) 


N/A 


Ch. 14 Cosmetology 
(saumdary-sambamdht 
prayoga). Hair care, 
dermatology, firming 
breasts, etc. (120-4) 


N/A 


Ch.15 Relationships with 
Women (stri-sambamdht) 
(125-144) 


7.46-50 corresponds to 
125. 

10.46-40 corr. 139-40. 
10.50-13 = 134. 10.54 = 
133. 10.55=134. 10.56=133. 
10.57-9=132. 10.60=130. 
10.61-2=131. 10.63-4=132. 
10.66=129. 10.67=129. 
10.68-80=134-136 (largest 
correspondence). 10.82- 
3=136. 10.84=136. 
10.85=136. 10.86=137. 
10.87=137. 10.89=137. 
10.90=129 10.91-3=142 


Double attributions: 
10.66=129,130. 10.82- 
3=136, 140. 
10.84=128,136,141. 
10.85=136,141. 10.86=137, 
app. 141. 


Ch. 16 Afterward to Uddisa. 
(145-57). Sexual content, 
related to erections, vaginal 
lubrication, and orgasm. 


7.20-30 corresponds to 153- 
> 


Ch. 17 Concluding ritual 
lore (kalp ke tantra prayog). 
Some sanskrit, most of root 


2.1-10 corresponds to 170- 
L 
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text here is in hindi. 


Srivastava and Sivadatta chapter titles well-represent magic tantras. For the six 
results (satkarman), Srivastava lists six and Sivadatta lists seven constituents; neither text 
includes pacific results, such as tranquilizing (san¢i) and increase (pusti), as independent 
sections. Only Tripathi has an independent tranquilizing (sdnti) section. Both Srivastava 
and Sivadatta texts contain long appendices of fantastic feats and conjuring in addition to 
the six results; regarding these appendices, Srivastava organizes appended content more 
coherently than Sivadatta. Such appendices expand magic tantra to include, for example, 
extensive erotic magic and cosmetology or attracting and dominating female daemons as 
personal wish-granters (vaksini/vogini sadhana), i.e. conjuring. Appendices expand 
magic categories without limit. Erotic magic and cosmetology extend the magical 
discourse toward practical iatrochemical processes for altering and enhancing the human 
body. Fantastic acts include invisibility potions, slippers for walking over water, seven- 
league boots, and alchemical preparations; all of which have pragmatic value but are 
outside the scope of this study on the six results. Tripathi's Uddisatantra contains a 


section on the fantastic acts and items, but few verses correspond to the other two tantras. 


(1) Tranquilizing (Santi) 


Santi rituals tranquilize and pacify. The term santi derives from the Sanskrit root 


sam, meaning to quiet, tranquilize, calm, or pacify. By euphemism and intensifying, the 
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root meaning extends to include aggressive actions such as to conquer, remove, or kill. 
Violence lurks in tranquilizing; the spirit being, be he disease or demon, who is to be 
tranquilized aims to kill the victim, and successful tranquilizing destroys the tormentor. 
The root Vsam meaning 'to quiet’ is a euphemism for immolation in Vedic sacrificial 
killing, apt for bloodless strangulation of a beast.’ Magic tantras often group destruction 
(ndsana) rites under tranquilizing (Santi) rituals.* Index verses consistently list 
tranquilizing as the first result, but in the body of texts murderous sorcery (mdGrana) 
followed by destruction rites, which resemble tranquilizing, are found in the first 
position. Murderous sorcery was once the first rather than last of the six results. When 
overt slaying rituals were moved to the end of texts, destruction rituals (nasana) that 
were usually placed adjacent to murder remained at the fore, re-branded as tranquilizing. 
Because these destruction rituals are found in close proximity to murder rituals in most 
texts, I describe them under murderous sorcery toward the end of the chapter. While I 
translate the term sdanti as 'tranquilize’, all shades of meaning should interpret these 
rituals, for such rituals have wide range of effects: they remove sins and impurities, 


remedy faults, appease angery deities, and remove malicious afflictors. 


3 Mclymond summarizes this Vedic euphemism. "The verb most frequently used to describe the death of 
the animal offering in a pasubhanda (animal sacrifice) is Sam, which means "to quiet" rather than "to kill." 
Consequently, people who kill the animal victim are literally called "quieters" (Samitra) not slaughterers." 
McClymond, Kathryn. Beyond Sacred Violence: A Comparative Study of Sacrifice. JHU Press, 2010. 
Doniger argues that a ritual nonviolence creeps over once bloody horse sacrifices (asvamedha) in the Rg 
Veda "that is also expressed in a concern that the victim should not bleed or suffer, or cry out (one reason 
why the sacrificial animal was strangled). The euphemism for the killing of the horse, pacifying (shanti), 
further muted the growing uneasiness associated with the killing of an animal." Doniger, Wendy. The 
Hindus: An Alternative History. New York: Penguin Press, 2009. p. 116 The root is also found in the 
merciful Siva, Sambhu. 

4 As aeuphemism moksa also means killing, but it is synonymous with mdrana and not nasana; 
consequently, moksa is not grouped under santi. 
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The sister rite to tranquilizing is increase (pusti), which is purely positive. 
Tranquility and increase (sdantipusti) are usually grouped together as a single category in 
magic ritual catalogs.> None of the Uddisatantras at hand include 'increase' as an 
independent ritual result with its own section in the root tantras. Systematic verses 
continually group the two together to the point that santipusti becomes a ubiquitous, 
positive operation. 

Despite including tranquilizing in introductory index verses, Sivadatta and 
Srivastava do not include a section on tranquilizing in their Uddisatantras, and neither 
text reproduces Tripathi's tranquilizing mantras. Full sections on tranquilizing are not 
common in the magic tantras--though its inclusion in index verses is ubiquitous. Most 
magic tantras, especially those presenting the six results, focus on aggressive operations. 

Before describing Tripathi's tranquilizing rituals a few words on counteracting 
aggressive magic are required.° Tranquilizing counteracts pervasive aggressive magic 
implemented intentionally by sorcerers or implemented unintentionally by humans such 


as casting of the evil-eye. Beni Gupta's classic ethnography of popular religion in 


5 Early in the systematic first half of Tripathi's Uddisatantra tranquilizing and increase are presented in 
quick succession. Note the simple treatment of santi and nuanced description of pusti. "And now the 
proper application [of the rituals according to the day]. Pacifying rites (santikarman) are said to be done on 
Wednesday, Friday, and Monday. And likewise they are to be done on the second, third, fifth, and seventh 
[date of the fortnight]. Prosperity producing rites (pusti), including increase of wealth and progeny, should 
be done on Monday or Thursday. [They should be done] on the sixth, fourth, thirteenth, and the ninth, and 
also on the tenth and the eighth [date of the fortnight]." (1.18-19) prayoga vidhina karyastacca 
samprocyate 'dhund / dvitiya ca trtiya ca pancami tatha / budhejyakavyasomasca santikarmanikirtitah // 
1.18 // gurucandrayuta sasthi caturthi ca trayodasi /navami paustike sasta castami dasami tatha / 
pustirdhanajanadinam barddhanam parikirtitam // 1.19 // Other instances of increase can be cited in this 
text that never lists increase in its index verses or section headings. 

6 Very few rituals have counteracting techniques. The BPK argues that rituals performed in reversed, i.e 
done with the right instead of the left hand, are reversed, i.e. counteracted. Toward the end of Tripathi a 
systematic section, the author describes counteracting rituals. Alongside a number of rites that use secreted 
or buried fetishes addendum verses argue that if the secreted item is removed or dug up, then the victim 
will return to health; this is most common under murderous sorcery and destruction. 
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Rajasthan including vernacular Hindi scripture provides nuance for my presentation of 
tranquilizing magic. Gupta writes generally about tantra magic lore in Hindi grimoires.’ 
Gupta does not describe tranquilizing (santi) per se as found in the Udd-corpus. She 
describes counter-spells to remedy sorcery (abhichar) and possession; here tranquilizing 
is counteracting. Counter-spells divert the result of the "planned calamity or trouble or 
damage. . . . It is on this kind of credulity that both types of magic thrive and the belief in 
the art of white and black magic survive." (1979:200) The magician, usually a local 
magician-exorcist using vernacular spells, a bhopa, performs counter-spells energized by 
his control of deities and spell mastery.* Hostile magic effects are tranquilized, the bhopa 
and his spells are tranquilizers; however, the sorcerer is not targeted himself for counter- 
action nor is his identity betrayed to the victim.’ The bhopa may counteract damage from 
a spell, but he does not disclose the identity of the original malicious sorcerer, "for fear of 
causing a chain of troubles and complications. He simply promises that the patient will 
improve, and thus, the purpose of the magicians working on behalf of both parties is 
easily served." (1979:200) In this way, abhicar and counter-abhicar are not magic in the 


manner defined in this study, but they are representative of the anthropology of magic 


7 Gupta, Beni. Magical Beliefs and Superstitions. Delhi: Sundeep, 1979. Gupta extracts most of her data 
from the Mantramaharnava, which clearly reproduces Udd-corpus material. 

8 This represents two sides of theurgy. Power and effectiveness is done by coercion of gods, by perfect 
performance of ritual technology, or both. 

9 Glucklich describes a situation in which a man's cow hexed by a witch by "means of some mantra or 
with his evil eye." A tantric guru offers a remedy but asks whether he wants his cow to give milk again or 
to punish the witch. The man states that he wants both, but the guru insists upon choosing to remedy the 
cow. After a ritual to counteract the hex is performed and the cow gives milk again, another man comes to 
the guru complaining about severe pains. The guru responds, "You have been coveting the property of your 
neighbors instead of being satisfied with what you have. Go home and avoid even looking at your 
neighbor's things, and your trouble will disappear." The guru then tells the milkman, "There was no need 
for revenge. His own actions took revenge upon him." Glucklich, Ariel. The End of Magic. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1997. p.39-40. 
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and sorcery in and outside India. Furthermore, the bhopa avoids complex strings of 
conjure-curse and counter-conjure-curse found in the Atharvaveda. 

Tranquilizing possession takes the tone of ritual results in the magic tantras, 
namely subjugation and eradication; ritual telos in magic tantras blends six results 
categories.'° Exorcism, classified as tranquilizing, resembles subjugation magic 
(vasikarana) because tranquilizing a seizer-deity requires subjugating the afflicting 
creature. Gupta describes how mantras, worship, and tribute offerings to multiple deities 
are required to tranquilize a state of possession and the possessor deity. During 
Navaratra, to remove their affliction, women possessed by witches are taken to a holy site 
dedicated to Bhairav, but the mere proximity of this potent deity may not be enough. 
Sorcerers draw a yantra in which the name of the victim is inscribed in the center 
surrounded by seed syllables and the names of goddesses who are known to possess 
women: Maya, Rama, Bala, Kameshwari, and so forth. After ritual performance, signs of 
improvement should appear. Attaining signs of improvement requires feeding virgins 
and young boys. (1979:200-1) In another instance, a mantra to Kamakshi-Maya is 
inscribed and manipulated to bring forth a yogini who is asked to end the 
symptomatology of the affliction or stop it before it begins; Paficamukhi Hanuman is also 
invoked for this purpose. (1979:201) 

Sorcery also requires tranquilizing. Gupta uses the Hindi-Sanskrit term 'abhicar' 


for aggressive magic, sorcery. Abhicar is counteracted by tranquilizing rites, and 


10 For instance, when seducing a victim a sorcerer may use dissension to separate the victim from prior 
amorous engagements; he may then use attraction to draw the victim to his presence; and then he uses 
subjugation to make the victim into a sex slave. 
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abhicar's effects are the exact injuries and afflictions to be tranquilized in the magic 


tantras. Gupta culls rituals from the Shat Karmayoginam Chakram section of the Mantra_ 


Maharnava [sic], 


Ordinarily a sorcerer specializes in Abhichar by continuous repetition of the 
spells. There are spells for causing long-drawn wasting ailments, a sudden 
excruciating and mysterious pain, insanity, epilepsy, apoplexy etc. It is for his 
client to choose the injury he desires to inflict on his enemy. If the sorcery 
practises from his own personal motive, he makes the choice of injury himself. A 
sorcerer is believe to be capable of causing any of these injuries to a person. He 
charges his client fee or a present in proportion to the nature of the injury he is 
asked to inflict."' [sic] 
This description summarizes the life of the sorcerer; he works in public to heal and in 
private to destroy. Tantra practitioners wandered the medieval subcontinent selling magic 
services to support their individual religious practices, create in-roads into frontier 
cultures, encourage patronage, and garner individual wealth. In these times, individuals 
suffered constant anxiety over these dreadful techniques and the constant onslaught of 
supernatural dangers; the tantras addressed this by including tranquilizing in addition to 
aggressive magic. Godmen of India continue to perform the acts above. In modern 
times, sorcerers (sadhus, swamis, aghoris, babas) emphasize potent mantras, empowered 
amulets, and relics from departed gurus. 
Many Uddisatantras include tranquilizing in index verses but never describe the 


rituals; Tripathi opens his grimoire by describing, in detail, tranquilizing rituals that 


remove dangers. Tripathi presents a general tranquilizing mantra for tranquilizing: “Om! 


11 Gupta 183 
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Tranquilize Tranquilize! Destroy all misfortune! Svahda!”'? One hundred thousand 


repetitions permanently tranquilizes anything (sarvasdntibhaved). (1.164) 


The mantras in the next two rituals use seed syllables without explicit verbs.’ 


The ritual's effect is declared after the mantra and ritual instruction. The first mantra 
pacifies diseases, asking that immortal nectar be bestowed upon the target 


(amrtavarccase). 


“Om samsamsimsimsumsimsesaimsomsaumsamsah vamvamvimvimvumvumvem- 
vaimvomvaum vamvah hamsah! Bestow nectar upon you! Svaha!” This is the 
spell. [The practitioner] should drink a dish of water consecrated with 108 
repetitions of this spell. [From] when he wakes at dawn he will be relieved from 
all disease for one year.'* (1.165) 


Dangers are myriad and are not limited to disease. The next mantra uses a string of seed 
syllables without a specified command to pacify many assailants: ghosts, cruel men, and 


dangerous wild animals. 


“Om hamhamhimhimhumhimhomhaumhamhahksamksamksimksimksum- 
ksumksemksaimksomksaumksamksam hamsah ham.’ This is the spell. This 
mantra destroys the act of an evil one (dustasya carita) including moving and 
non-moving creatures as well as man-made poison. Ghosts (bhiita), ghouls, wild 
protectors (raksasa), evil-minded men, tigers, lions, bears, jackals, snakes, 
elephants, horses, and all manner of beasts are destroyed by merely [repeating the 
spell] mentally. The power of this spell annihilates any and all ghosts and seizers 


12 Mantra: om sdnte Sante sarvaristanasini svaha. 

13There appears to be a distinction in magic mantras between those who bear semantic meaning and those 
who are only seed syllables. Those with semantic meaning often invoke a deity and include imperative 
verbs that exhort a results. Mantras can have various parts: (1) seeds syllables, including the usual 'om' 
and 'svaha' at beginning and end, (2) invocation to a deity whose name and epithets are declined in dative 
or vocative (multiple deities may be included), (3) the target, victim, or one who benefits from the spell, 
and (4) imperative verbs that declare results. Mantras usually contain the first and the fourth, but they 
many only contain the first. 

14 "Om samsamsimsimsumsiimsesaimsomsaumsamsah vamvamvimvimvumvumvemvaimvomvaum vamvah 
hamsah amrtavarccase svaha /" iti mantrah // anena mantrena udakasaravam asthottarasatabhimantritam 
pibet, pratarutthaya sarvavyadhirahitah samvastarena bhavisyati // 1.165 
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(bhitavigraha).'° (1.165-8) 
Dangers progress from general actions from evil ones(dustasya carita)--men, beasts, and 
man-made poison--operating in the cultured human world of villages and cities, to the 
deadly beasts of the wilds-- ghosts and ghouls, bandits and bears. The mantra is effective 
on a broad spectrum: all these creatures may ruin his home, his edibles, his seat, or his 
field. 

The final mantra is expiatory, pacifying the wrathful (sarvakrodhopasamani). 

“Om! Pacify, tranquilize, and quiet all the Hostile Ones! Svaha!”'® Thirty seven 

repetitions of this mantra shall cleanse the face [from faults and sins.]'’ (1.169) 
Tripathi's commentary argues the mantra is repeated to consecrate water, and when the 
water washes the face then all manner of angry beings are pacified (sab bhamtike krodhki 
samti hoti hai). This mantra can pacify an angered human or god who the actor has 
wronged; alternatively, it is a remedy (prdayascitta) for a ritual fault or mistake, cleansing 


the face of faults, saving face. 


(2) Subjugation (vastkarana). 


15 “Om hamhamhimhimhumhimhomhaumhamhah 
ksamksamksimksimksumksumksemksaimksomksaumksamksam hamsah ham iti mantah” // mamtrendnena 
dustasya caritam sampranasyati /sthavaram jangamam caiva krtritamam visameva ca // 

naga gaja haydasvaica sarve pasava eva ca // 1.167 // nasyanti smrtimatrena ye kecidbhiitavigrahah / sarve 
te pralayam yanti mantrasyasya prabhavatah // 1.168 // 

16 Mantra: om sante prasante sarvakrodhopasamati svaha. emend. upasamani to upasamati. This is a 
prayascitta spell. 

17 "om sante prasante sarvakrodhopasamati svaha /” [emend. upasamani to upasamati] anena mamtrena 
trih saptadha japtena mukham marjayet // 1.69 // 
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Subjugation (vasikarana) places the body, mind, or will of the target under 
domain of the sorcerer. The main term vasi in vasikarana derives from the Sanskrit root 
Vvas, meaning 'to control’, 'to will’, 'to declare’, or 'to put under one's power’. The term 
vasikarana, 'doing the subjugation’, comes to mean 'placed under power' or 'to be 
bewitched magically’, in short ‘enthralling’. According to Monier-Williams, a vasin--one 
having the power of vasi--may be a ruler or king, one who has dominated the senses, or 
even one who has been dominated. A subjugated victim becomes a slave (dasa, dasi) 
under the power of the sorcerer; the subjugated are enslaved but they are also enthralled.'*® 
Subjugation ritual targets include a king, a peer, an animal, an underling, or a sexual 
partner. Subjugation sections are often the longest in grimoires due to the wide 
categories of targets and range of nuanced results. Subjugation can be a ‘catch-all’ 
category--unlike, for instance, murderous sorcery (mdrana) that has an unambiguous 
result--that includes bewildering, immobilization, and attraction. Erotic magic is most 
often presented under subjugation.'? Concoctions and medicines/poisons (ausadhi) are 
used for many results, in fact the majority of erotic subjugation operations use 
concoctions, and a large number such concoctions mechanically. Erotic ritual portions 


and, thereby, subjugation sections contain the most extensive herbal magic (ausadhi) in 


18 According to Buck 'slave' has such cognates as Danish 'slave, trael'; Swedish 'slaf, trael'; Old English 
includes 'pré'; Middle English 'sclave, thral(1)'. Buck, Carl Darling. A Dictionary of Selected Synonyms in 
the Principal Indo-European Languages; a Contribution to the History of Ideas,. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1949. 1332-4. The term thrall and slave and thereby enthralling have an Indo-European 
basis. David White made me aware of this in personal communication, he notes that “thra(e)l is Old 
English and Old Icelandic for “slave.” 

19 Erotic subjugation is psychological subjugation. Other forms of erotic magic for biological 
manipulation are classed under immobilization (stambhana). The immobilization sub-group called 
dispelling/liquefaction (dravana) includes immobilization of semen, speedy ejaculation, female biological 
excitement, gynecology, and obstetrics. 
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the three Uddisatantras at hand. 

A few words on the relative length of sections are in order before I describe 
Tripathi's catalog. Sections on subjugation are usually the longest in magic tantras, but 
Tripatht makes immobilization his longest set of magic operations (1.185-204), followed 
by subjugation (1.170-184), and followed by then murderous sorcery (1.222-235). 
Sivadatta dedicates sixty-five verses to subjugation, though twenty-odd verses are erotic 
magic shoe-homed into this category; subjugation is his longest section. Srivastava 
dedicates seventeen pages to subjugation, including long passages on erotic subjugation; 
his only longer section is on murderous sorcery (mdrana) that takes up twenty pages but 
has fewer rituals. 

Tripatht's root text introduces subjugation operations and divides victims into 
three types. Siva declares, "Now I will tell about the supreme rites of subjugation 
[against] kings, commoners, and animals. O Ravana, listen carefully."*° (1.170) 
Subjugation methods in this sections include a poison pill, two subjugation mantras, and 
numerous head-markings (¢ilak). Subjugation methods are divided between subjugating a 
king, women, and men/husbands; erotic magic is the main constituent for subjugation of 
men and women in Tripatht's Uddisatantra. 

Tritpathi's first method is a poison pill made in the shade (chayayam vatika 


karya). A practitioner prepares equal amounts of five intoxicating plant ingredients”' to 


20 athagre sampravaksyami vasikaranamuttamam / rajaprajapastnam ca srnu ravana yatnatah // 1.170 // 
Sivadatta reproduces this verse without variation. Srivastava reproduces this verse with minor differences: 
athagre kathayisyami vastkaranamuttamam / raja prajapasunam ca srnu ravana yatnatah // p.52 // 

21 Five portions each of panic grass (priyanga), tabernaemontana coronaria (tagara), costus speciosis 
(kustha), and snake-hair plant (nagakesara), and [the intoxicating] black dhattura. 
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make a pill, and when placed in a victim's food or drink that man or woman who 
consumes it is enthralled for life. (1.171-2) 

The spell invokes the god Uddamaresvara, hallmark Saiva god of the Udd-corpus 
who has his own tantra, the Uddadmaresvaratantra.” Uddamaresvara is often invoked for 
subjugation.** Upon repeating the following spell 30,000 times, all people are 
subjugated:““Om! Obeisance to glorious Uddamaresvara! Bewilder Bewilder! Assemble 
Assemble! Tha Tha!’ (1.173) Two imperative verbs impel the god to 'bewilder' 
(mohaya) and 'assemble' (mili) targets,” but not to 'subjugate' them. Bewildering and 
assembling victims ultimately causes subjugation. Subjugation is deployed as a umbrella 
term for many operations, and those many operations are argued to be nuanced forms of 


subjugation. 


22 Zadoo's Uddamaresvaratantra presents the first mantra to Uddamaresvara thusly, "Om namo bhagavate 
sri uddamaresvaraya amukam uccdataya uccataya vidvesaya vidvesaya svaha." 

23 The following ritual is used to bewilder a man in the KSTS Uddamaresvaratantra. Om namo 
bhagavate uddamaresvaraya amukam unmadaya unmdadaya cchah cchah svaha (2.34b). “He should drink 
Satapuspika [mixed with] goat milk and blood. Or having drunk it along with ghee, then health should 
return.” (2.34b-35a) Throughout the second chapter of the Uddamaresvaratantra, he is invoked for many 
effects He is invoked for immobilization: Om namo bhagavate uddamaresvaraya jalam stambhaya 
stambhaya hum phat svahda (2.7) To create Indra's vajra weapon that will smite enemies: Om namo 


god declared to be lord of desire who promotes healing; he especially remedies baldness: Om namo 
bhagavate uddamaresvaraya kamaprabhanjanaya amuka cchah cchah svaha, (2.30). To inflict blindness: 
Om nama uddamaresvaraya sariram andham kuru thah thah svaha (2.35). For general subjugation : “Om 
namo bhagavate uddamaresvaraya svadhikaram sadhaya s Gdhaya svaha (2.50). To perfect magic eye 
ointment: Om namo bhagavate uddamaresvaraya anjanamantrasiddhimdehi me svaha (2.64) 

24 Mantra: om namo bhagavate uddamaresvaraya mohaya mohaya mili mili thah thah. Verses 1.170-3 are 
equivalent to Srivastava 52-3 and Sivadatta 7.1-4. 

25 Erotic magic is never far from subjugation operations. Considering the imperative 'mili' derives from 
the root Vmil and shares a root with melaka and mela, not only congregation but copulation may be 
interpreted in this command. On this, see White describing the nuanced yoginimelaka in which the heroic 
practitioners not only congregated but copulated with yogini goddesses. White, David Gordon. Kiss of the 
Yogini : “Tantric Sex” in Its South Asian Contexts. Chicago; London: University of Chicago Press, 2003. 
Furthermore, White suggests translating vasi with ‘enthralling’; this term describes the mental state of 
subjugation and includes the notion of drawing toward, captivating the mind i.e. bewildering, and sexual- 
emotional domination. However, enthralling muddies the distinctions between subjugation and other six 
results. 
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The second technique uses mantra repetition to subjugate any and all folk who 
have previously harmed the sorcerer (baddhva, hind. bamdhane se). During the new 
moon in Pusya (December-January), her performs seven-fold consecration using the 
following mantra: “Om! Obeisance to Him that Subjugates All People! Do your thing! 
Do it! Svaha!”” (1.174) This mantra will subjugate all the folk in the world 
(sarvalokavasamkara). The mantra is simple, using clear Sanskrit terms, and is devoid of 
complicated seed-syllables (bija). 

The next techniques create enchanting tilaks, forehead markings made from 
specified ingredients, here, mechanically causing effects. The shape and style for 
drawing theses markings is rarely described in the magic tantras. Tilaks are effective in 
two ways: most often, those who see the mark on the head of a practitioner are affected 
by its sight, and, less often, the tilak bestows a result upon its wearer. Tilaks were 
ubiquitous in medieval South Asia and continue to be common in modern South Asia; 
therefore, the presence of a tilak on someone’s forehead would not rouse suspicions, but, 
that said, anxiety that a normal-looking ti/ak could transmit magic effects due to its 


t.2’ 


ingredients and preparation was constant.*’ The first subjugation ¢ilak confers effects by 


26 Mantra: om namah sarvalokavasamkaraya kuru kuru svaha. This mantra is generally Saiva, invoking 
not god by name but only by descriptive epithet. When the sandhi is broken differently, the mantra has 
seven words: Om namah sarvalokavasam karaya kuru kuru svaha. The verse does not support the mantra 
being repeated in some multiple of seven. pusyepunarnavamilam kare saptabhimamtritam / baddhva 
sarvatra pijyah syatsarvalokavasamkarah // 1.174 // mamtrastu--om namah sarvalokavasamkaraya kuru 
kuru svaha // 

27 Making a normal looking item the bearer of a magical load is a common, and presumably effective, 
principle throughout the magic tantras. Using using amulets, charms, head and body markings that 
resemble everyday adornment, or which only slightly differ from normal, the sorcerer does not arouse 
suspicion; he can thereby inflict his magic payload unbeknownst to those around him. The more ubiquitous 
and innocuous appearing the magic item or fetish, the better for wide and covert implementation avoiding 
punishment. Sorcery is still illegal, even in the so-called tantra age, a magic age. 
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its mere sight. It is made from wood-apple leaves and sweet lime, both ground with goat 
milk. All those who see the tilak are subjugated. (1.175)* 

Thus far, subjugation operations indicate general targets, such as all folk 
(sarvaloka); Tripathi's remaining subjugation rituals target kings, women, men/husbands. 
These differ from Siva's prior topical declaration of targets to be kings, commoners, and 
animals. 

Kings are subjugated via a mantra-consecrated, yellow tilak made from pleasant 
substances: saffron, sandal, orpiment, camphor, and cow milk. The consecrating mantra 
does not exhort a deity: “Om hrim sah! May so-and-so be subjugated to me! 
Svaha!””*(1.176) Subjugation of kings is a lengthy topic in most magic tantras, but 
Tripathi presents only a single king subjugating ritual. 

Tripathi's remaining subjugation rituals are erotic; first, women are subjugated by 
men, then men by women. Erotic subjugation techniques follow similar patterns 
throughout South Asia. Namely, 'fierce' and intoxicating concoctions are applied to the 
body of the target: the applicator is usually the sorcerer-seducer's body. Applied 
unguents, tilaks, and penis-smearing are primary techniques. As seen in my chapter on 
magic prior to the tantras, erotic magic is a long tradition, warranting a study in its own 
right; erotic subjugation techniques to follow echo those in the Kamasitra.*° 


A woman subjugated is made a slave (Aimkari): “Om! Reverence to Goddess 


28 Verse 1.175 is equivalent to Srivastava p. 53 and Sivadatta 7.5 

29 Mantra: om hrim sah amukam me vasamanaya svaha. This mantra is found after verse 7.12 in 
Sivadatta. 

30 Vatsyayana, Wendy Doniger, and Sudhir Kakar. Kamasutra. Oxford; New York: Oxford University 

Press, 2002. (169-70, 7.2.32-51) 
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Kamakhya! May such-and-such woman be subjugated to me (vasamdanaya)! 
Svaha\’*'(1.177-8) This general mantra consecrates the techniques that follow it. Asa 
rule, when a general mantra prefaces a list of techniques, then the mantra consecrates 
substances and techniques that follow it (abhimantra), or its repetition (japa) 
accompanies the ritual actions. 

The next three methods subjugate a woman by applying three types of ingredients: 
potent plants mixed with cemetery ash, black and white substances, and acrid substances. 
Prepared concoctions are applied in three ways. Apply combined Brahmadandi plant and 
cemetery ash to the body of a woman, and she becomes subjugated (vasibhavati sa nari). 
(1.179) This first method is the simplest, requiring application without further 
prescriptions. The next concoction uses black and white substances. Grind together 
black lotus (Arsnotpala), bees' wings, tagara root, white crow-shank [i.e. Abrus 
Precatorious] (sitakakajangha), and then apply the combination to a young woman's 
head; she will become his slave. (1.180) Head application (sirogata) may be enacted by 
drawing a ¢ilak, poisoning a lady's usual ti/ak ingredients, tainting her hair-care products, 
or blatantly smearing her head. Should her ti/ak be manipulated, this differs from most 
tilak spells; usually victims are affected by seeing the ti/ak on the sorcerer, but here it 
affects the victim wearing the tilak. The last concoction uses acrid substances: rock salt, 
terminalia bellerica liquor (aksika), and pigeon shit (kapotamala); it is smeared upon an 


actor's penis before intercourse. Upon making love "to a young woman or a new bride,"” 


31 Mantra: om namah kamakhyddevi amuki me vaSamanaya svaha 

32 The phrase 'tarunim ramate navodam' may refer to a young new bride or to a young woman AND/OR a 
young bride. The target is clearly a maiden, though she may not necessarily be a bride. She could be a 
courtesan, prostitute, one's own bride, the bride of another, or merely a desirable young woman. See erotic 
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she is utterly dominated. "She will never approach another man, even mentally. She 
shall be a slave [to the man who now] appears in a sublime, captivating form [lit. having 
the divine from of the Super-Heart Stealer] (atimanoharadivyamumrtih)." (1.181) 

Erotic magic was not solely a male activity used against women; erotic 
subjugation rituals also enable women to subjugate men. There is no indication that men 
used erotic subjugation against other men such as found in Greek erotic magic.** 
Whether female actors were active practitioners or clients to sorcerers-for-hire cannot be 
discerned; I suspect women were active practitioner sometimes, but usually they were 
clients of magic-peddlers. Male tantra authors had several reasons to incorporate 
observed, borrowed, or rumored female rituals: encyclopedic completeness, granting 
voice to male anxieties toward females, creating a markets for antidotes, and expanding 
their client base by appealing to those women who desired to dominate men. Erotic 
magic utilized by women was mostly performed by female courtesans and adulterers, 
rarely by wives.** The two methods to subjugate men use pungent substances associated 
with feminine sexual fluids, "fishy" and red-colored, analogous to menstrual fluid. 

The first method is a simple unguent applied to a woman's vulva. A combination 
of pungent and sweet substances--yellow orpiment, fish bile, a peacock crest, honey, and 
ghee--are applied in secret to the vulva, and "at the time of intercourse (maithuna), a man 


becomes [her] slave." (1.182) The second method is more complicated. Pungent red 


magic in Chapter two, “Magic Prior to the Tantras”’. 

33 Faraone, Christopher A. Ancient Greek Love Magic. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1999. 
34 Rituals to secure an upper hand in marriage should not be isolated to subjugating a husband but 
extended to dominate the mother-in-law, arguably the most powerful figure in a south Asian household. 
Magic to insure the birth of a son, thereby improving the standing of a wife, would also increase a woman's 
power in the household. 
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substances--Kulattha pods (Dolichos Uniflorus), wood-apple leaves, orpiment, and red 
arsenic (manahsila)--are placed in a copper bowl, fermented for seven nights, and then 
cooked in oil. The reduced, infused oil is smeared upon a woman's vulva, and then she 
amorously approaches her lord (bhartr). "At the culmination of intercourse [her] 


husband becomes [her] slave, no doubt!" (1.183-184) 


Subjugation in Sivadatta and Srivastava 


Sivadatta and Srivastava both treat erotic magic as subjugation. I will present 
Sivadatta first, noting parallels with Srivastava. Next, I will describe subjugation rituals 
unique to Srivastava. Over half of Srivastava's subjugation chapter is on erotic 
subjugation! Finally, I will translate Srivastava's introductory essay on subjugation. 
Subjugation rites below present a robust overview of erotic magic techniques in the 
magic tantras. 

Before properly presenting subjugation rituals from Sivadatta and Srivastava, I 
will describe common and simple erotic subjugation operations, which are clearly 
variations upon one another, found throughout the Udd-corpus. The ubiquity and 
simplicity of techniques below set alight the imagination. To subjugate a woman, binding 
the victim to her lord, making her ever-submissive and amorous, a perfect love-slave, one 
smears sexual fluids from hand to foot: "At the conclusion of love-making, with one's 


cupped left hand gather the discharge (retas) from the woman and smear it upon the sole 
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of her left foot. She will become subjugated."** (55, 4.17) This simple technique is 
found throughout the magic tantras; Zadoo's Uddamesvaratantra reproduces it along with 
a variant in which the aforementioned actor and victim are reversed: 
After intercourse he gathers his own semen with his left hand and smears it upon 
the left foot of the woman. She will become his slave. After intercourse, should 
[a woman] touch the penis of her lover with her left foot, then as long as he lives 
he will be her slave. There is no doubt.** (5.15-6) 
Srivastava presents four subjugation techniques performed using female sexual fluids or 
smearing a vulva with concoctions; women are explicit actors in three of these 
techniques. A husband may smear the vulva of his wife (bharta) with kulathi, bilva 
leaves, orpiment, and red-lead before copulation to make a woman his slave; she will 
never desire someone younger or better looking.*” A combination of flowers and horse 
urine is smeared upon a woman's body to subjugate men, but smeared upon neem wood 
and used to fumigate the vulva causes any man with whom she copulates to become her 


slave. (56) Finally, a woman may draw a tilak using her menses, and that will bewilder a 


husband (sa pati mohayed dhruvam). (57) 


Sivadatta on Subjugation 


bhavati na ‘tra vikalpabhavah // 4.17 //. Verses are identical save for a few different sandhi breaks. 

36 Jagaddhara Zadu Sastri. The Uddamareshvara Tantram: (a book on magical rites). Srinagar: Research 
Department, 1947. yah svaretah samadaya ratyante savyapanina / vamapadam striyo limpet sa tasya 
vasaga bhavet // 5.15 // ya bhogasesa kantasya lingam vamanghrina sprset / yavadayurbhaved dasah sa 
tasya@ natre samsayah // 5.16 // 

37 Srivastava p. 56. Tripathi 1.183-4. 
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Sivadatta categorizes four types of subjugation: (1) general subjugation** that 
affects all folk (sarvaloka), the whole world (sarvatra vijayi), and kings (raja); (2) 
subjugating women (s¢ri, taruni, dasi), including penis smearing for "male enhancement" 
with subsequent subjugation; (3) subjugation of men by women (pativasikarana), 
including cosmetics to make breasts firm, rejuvenating and tightening vulvas, and making 
pubic hair suitable or unsuitable for coitus; (4) and, finally, penis ointments to whetten a 
partner or drive her away after intercourse. Later topics are notably dedicated to erotic 
and cosmetic "medicine."*’ Some erotic subjugation rituals in Sivadatta are repeated in 
Srivastava, but most of Sivadatta's material is unique. 

Tantra magic is typically "mantra heavy", but Sivadatta is noticeably light on 
mantras for these mechanical subjugation rites. Generally, large sections of mechanical 
rituals without mantras signal tantra borrowing from another source--either a catalog with 
mantras removed or a mechanical grimoire that never contained mantras*’--for tantras, 
especially magic tantras, readily incorporate any useful ritual. Authors, redactors, and 
commentators shape content into forms appropriate to the era or sectarian tradition in 
which they write; during modern times, for instance, magic tantras are interpreted to 
emphasize mantras and downplay ritual. Erotic ritual lore in tantra magic is drawn from 


earlier sources, such as the Kamasutra; however, such techniques in these earlier sources 


38 General subjugation in Sivadatta is parallel to Srivastava and has a similar organizing system. 

39 Compare Sivadatta chapter seven to Srivastava chapter fourteen, "Saumdarya-sambamdhi Prayog", 
consisting of beauty methods to improve hair, complexion, and the firmness and appearance of breasts. 
Sivadatta 7.1-19 on subjugation are repeated by Srivastava. I note parallel verses in footnotes below. 

40 Mantras may be removed because they are overtly sectarian and may conflict with the tone of a tantra at 
hand. One mechanical tantra that appears to be magical yet has contains no mantras is the 
Ascaryayogamaldtantra by the perennial author Nagarjuna. Nagarjuna, and Baladevaprasada Misra. 
Ascaryyayogamald tantra. Bambait: Khemaraja Srikrsnadasa, 2005. On the many Nagarjunas in Hinduism, 
Buddhism, and hybrid Siddha traditions see White: 1996:64-70. 
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did not set forth mantra-lore (mantrasdstra) so presumably did not use spells.*! 

Sivadatta presents two similar, overarching subjugation mantras--after verses 7.4 
and 7.65--with quite a range of material between the them. The first mantra, which is a 
parallel to TripathT 1.173, is presented after Sivadatta 7.4: “Om! Reverence to the Lord, 
The Hollering Ruler (uddamaresvara)! Bewilder Bewilder! Assemble Assemble! Thah 
thah svaha.”*” The second mantra is presented after 7.65: “Om! Reverence to Lord 
Howler, The Hollering Ruler! Madden [them]! Make them gush! Whetten them (dravaya 
dravaya)! Thah thah svaha.”* This second mantra is an erotic enhancement, and the root 
\dru to the imperative 'dravaya' and 'dravaya' must be interpreted as such, in contrast to 
‘driving off found in other operations using these terms. Similar rituals, such as 7.59, 
arouse women; they bring forth female's shiny sexual emissions (sukramakarsati 
sighrameva). Erotic magic in Jain tantras and commentaries explain that dravana rituals 


whetten vulvas and do not drive women off.“ Interpreting, and sometimes translating, 


41 The earliest discourse on erotic magic is found in the Kamasastras and Ayurvedic texts, neither of which 
emphasize mantra. The Kamasutra, for instance, contains an entire chapter on erotic magic but not a single 
mantra. Erotic magic in the tantras reproduces and extends this mantra-less magic that is more akin to 
magic medicine than sorcery. The degree of mantra-fication represents the degree of adaptation of 
techniques into the medieval tantra environment. The hallmark of tantras are their acquisitive and 
incorporating nature; it is not surprising to observe wholesale borrowing from non-tantra, or external, 
sources and prior sources, such as earlier kamasdastra material, without adding mantras or adapting the 
techniques into a mantra-based practice system. The lore was absorbed without adapting. The path of 
tantra is ofter referred to as spell-scripture (mantrasastra) or the path of spells (mantramarga), though not 
all tantra lore prescribes spells. 

42 om namo bhagavate uddamaresvaraya mohaya mohaya mili thah thah svaha 

43 om namo bhagavate rudraya uddamaresvaraya strinam madam dravaya dravaya thah thah svaha 

44 The Bhairavapadmavatikalpa reads: “Smearing his fingers with the juices of borax (tanka), pippal 
berries (pipplikama), amorphophallus campnulatus (strana), camphor, and citron (mdatulinga) whettens 
vaginas (strinam bhagadravam) [when applied during love-making].” (9.28) Comm. glosses bhagadrava 
with bhaganirjharanam kurute. Drava and dravanam express the ambivalent of such roots in these magic 
sources. Such words seem to me to put women to flight, but the gloss with nijharana clearly denotes 
making wetness, causing a flood, a waterfall. The root \Vdru can mean 'to attack, to harm, to set to flight’ ; 
but the term also means 'to liquify, melt, overflow, make gush’. Driving away, like water down a stream or 
an object carried by water down a stream, and making whet, i.e. 'to cause a flow of liquid', are based on the 
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ritual results requires examining the ritual itself: a spicy penis ointment drives women 
off, but a pleasant concoction of feminine-coded substances causes vulva moistening 
lubrication; both will be observed throughout this dissertation. 

Sivadatta's first twenty verses on general subjugation are found in both Tripathi 
and Srivastava, but some erotic subjugation lore is unique Sivadatta. Sivadatta opens by 
describing “male-enhancement” all too familiar from late-night television and dubious 
internet pop-up ads: "One cannot delight a woman using a penis to small and light, 
therefore I will tell the supreme methods for enlarging [the penis] during love making."*° 
(7.20) To this end three rituals are prescribed. 

"Kusta plant, young and old mdtanga plant, ginger (vaca), asvagandha, elephant 

pepper (gajapippali), horse-Satra (turangasatra) [are mixed up] with new butter 

and smeared upon a penis. [This will make the penis] like a club." (7.21) 

"The lodhra plant, with kasmira and turanga sandal-fragrance and elephant 

sandal-fragrance are cooked into an oil. [Applied] upon the penis, even of an old 

man, it will captivate all the young women of the world [i.e. it will be long and 


firm]." (7.22)”’ 


"One should smear his penis with boar-fat and honey/liquor, and for a month his 
penis will be firm, strong, and long (sthulam drdham ca dirgham)". (7.25)* 


Male desire for a firm, strong, and long penis (even for priapic durations) are found in the 


imagery of flowing water and movement. Elsewhere, dravana rites may repel a woman after intercourse, 
but this one from context is an erotic enhancement. The application is glossed as reflected in the literal 
translation: kam? ‘atmangulilepam' svangulilepam / Comm. ‘tankanam' malatitatasambhavam / 
‘pippalikama' maharastri / 'surana' aranyasvetasuranakandah / ‘karpurah' candrah / 'matulingam' 
bijaptram / tesam rasaih / 

45 laghustiksmena lingena naiva tusyanti yositah / tasmat tatpitaye vaksye stulikaranmuttamam // 7.20 // 
46 kusthasya matangabala'balanam vacasvagandhagajapippalinam / turangasatrornavanitayogallepena 
lingam musalatvameti // 7.21 // 

47 salodhrakasmiraturangagandha matangagandha paripacitena / tailena vrddhim khalu yati lingam 
varangana lokamanoharam tat // 7.22 

48 varahavasaya lingam madhuna saha lepayet / sthilam drdham ca dirgham ca masat lingam 
prajayate // 7.25 
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earliest of Sanskrit erotic and medical literature and persists in the tantras. Vernacular 
texts are written and circulated today throughout South Asia on this topic, often quoting 
or cribbing Sanskrit material. Modern texts borrow from erotic, medical, and magic 
tantra sources in the same way tantras borrowed from the very same sources.” 
Subjugation of men by women are found in all three Uddisatantras, but Sivadatta 
prescribes "erotic cosmetics." Anatomical rejuvenation and cosmetics are means to 


subjugate men, even men no-yet-encountered. The same holds true in current times.”° 


One hundred privangu flowers, vermillion, bull's eyes (bamsalocana) [are mixed] 
with horse urine to make a unguent that will subjugate a man. First, [she applies 
the smearing] to her vulva and fumigates it with incense made with neem tree 
wood. [Consequently,] the man who makes love to her will become a besotted 
slave. (7.35-6)°! 
This method enchants a vulva by smearing and fumigation. Sivadatta places cosmetics 
and plastics under the rubric of subjugation techniques: to firm and rejuvenate breasts, to 


make a vulva pleasant and free of discharge, to manipulate pubic hair for various ends, 


and to rejuvenate and tighten a vulva. Such operations are described in detail below. 


49 A specific cultural-literary item (meme) like a concoction for making a penis long and hard can be quite 
old, quite young, and usually is in between such temporal adjectives. Tantras borrow from earlier Sanskrit 
sources; modern vernacular texts borrow from the tantras, from the sources tantras borrowed from, and 
from any other source resonating with the topic. Original authorship is moot when the only indicator for 
valuable absorption is seeming effectiveness. 

50 Most of Sivadatta's material here is also found in Srivastava's chapter on cosmetics. Srivastava, in fact, 
argues this material is a secret appendix to the Uddisatanta. Srivastava does not cluster erotic and 
rejuvenation lore under subjugation rituals as Sivadatta does; he places the two in independent chapters, 
"Cosmetic Methods (Saumdarya-sambamdhi Prayog) and "Feminine Methods" (stri-sambamdhi prayog). 
Sivadatta 7.31-4 corresponds to Tripathi 1.182-4 describing vulva-smeared unguents used to subjugate a 
man. 

51 From Sivadatta. privangu-satapuspam ca kunkumam vamSalocanam / aSvamiitrena lepam ca 
purusanam vasankaram // 7.35 // nimbakasthasya dhipena dhipayitva bhagam punah / ya narim ramayet 
kantam sa ca tam dasatam nayet // 7.36 // 
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Sivadatta describes rituals to prevent youthful breasts from sagging and to 
rejuvenate pendulous breasts. Castor oil, sakula fish oil, and bilva juice are combined; a 
woman should massage the concoction all over her upturned breasts. Then her breasts 
will never sag. (7.37)” Lotus (sriparni) and rasakarka (corrected from rasakarka) are 
made into an infused oil; the oil should be smeared upon her breast or made into a tilak. 
Aged breasts shall become firm; fallen breasts shall become upturned. (7.38)? Sagging 
breasts are not the only concern; dried out breasts are made to bear milk. Old and young 
women may have breasts that do not lactate (abala). The juice of white flowers is mixed 
with milk from a black cow; when applied to a pair of breasts, they shall bear milk. 
(7.39)™* Breasts, in general, may be enhanced, making them firm like mangoes, in one 
verse, and hard like metal (/ohatvam), in another. Presumably, the metal (/oha) would be 
soft, like copper. The juice from gambhari leaves are combined with sesame oil and 
cooked in an equal portion of water. Using a cloth, one soaks up (parijfidya) the 
remaining oil after cooking, and uses it to cleanse a pair of breasts. Not long after the day 
of smearing, her breasts shall become hard like metal (Johatvam). (7.42-3)°° 

Vulvas may become unappealing and unhealthy. For removing unpleasant vulva 


(vonidugandhandsan) and cleansing unpleasant vaginal discharge one should use this 


52 From Sivadatta: erandatailam Sakulasya tailam tatha ca bilbasya rasam grhitva / 
sammardayedurdhvagahastakena tada stanam no patitau kadapi // 7.37 // Corresponding to Srivastava p. 
123. 

53 From Sivadatta: sriparnirasakarkabhyam tailam siddhitilodbhavam / tattailam tilakenapi stanasyopari 
dapayet / kathinyavrddhitam yatau patitavutthitau ca tau // 7.38 // Corresponding to Srivastava p. 123. 

54 From Sivadatta: vrddhayah kanyakayasva tvabalayayah payodharau / svetodbhutakusumam 
krsnsadhenoh payasi samsthitam / pistvad stanayuge deyam bhavet pinapayodharah // 7.39 // Srivastava p. 
124 

55 From Sivadatta: gambharipatraniram ca tat samam tilatailakam / samanam jalabhdgam ca dattva 
pakam samacaret // 42 // tailasesam parijnaya vastrena Sodhayet kucau / diva pralepanddeva lohatvam 
jayate'cirat // 43 // Srivastava p. 124 
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method: "While she may have purified [her vulva] with neem water, her [vulva] may be 
covered in smegma (kalka). This [smegma] must be removed at night to make her vulva 
smell good. Do not doubt this."(7.45)°° Neem is the panacea for body cleansing rituals, a 
ubiquitous preliminary cleansing substance. 

The condition of a woman's pubic hair dictates the ease and quality of the sexual 
congress; consequently, her pubic hair must be ‘just right' to subjugate a man. The hair 
should bristle with excitement, be clean, and not stick together. 

Moreover, plantain juice mixed into paldasa ash and haritala powder is smeared 

upon the vulva of a fawn-eyed, [beautiful woman]. Otherwise, [her] pubic hair 

will never bristle [in sexual excitement ]. (7.46) 

Gather a portion of haritala. Gather five portions of lotus (jalaja). [Gather] five 

portions of Asvataru.”’ [All these are burned to make them] ash to be placed into 

a portion of wet banana-water. [The pubic hair is thus cleaned]. (7.47) 

Orpiment (talakam), ground conch shell, manjistha ash, and kimsuka [blossoms] 

are combined equally. Smeared [upon the pubic hair] prevents the hair from 

sticking together (romakandanam). (7.48) 

Orpiment and conch shell powder are ground up with alkaline water 

(ksadratoyaka). Smearing [the vulva] with this will instantly cause the hairs to 

remain warm, [1.e. to keep the vulva hot and wet.] (7.49) 

The juice rendered from betel leaves (pugapatra), are ground up with fine 

aromatic perfumes (gandhaka). If this is smeared upon a heated [1.e. excited 


vulva], then the pubic hair remains pliable (romakhandana) [and the vagina 
remains hot and wet]. (7.50).°8 


56 praksalya nimbasya jalena bhiyah tasyaiva kalkena vilopayecca / (corr. kalekena) 
tyajeyuratyasritadbhutam ca gandham varangasya na samsayo'tra // 7.45 // (corr. atyasciraka and sasayo). 
Srivastava: praksdlayanimbasyajalenabhiiyah tasyaiva kalkenavilepa grecca / tyajjeykhyascirakadbhiita 
emdhambaramesya na samsayo'tra // p.144. My corrections above are supported by the Srivastava, but 
both verses are corrupt; I retain the verse because it is interesting. 

57 The Sanskrit “savastarorbhasman eva paiica proktasva bhaégah” is not clear to me. I follow Sivadatta's 
commentary for my translation: ist prakar asvataru bhasma ke pamc bhag. 

58 Sivadatta: palasabhasma-haritalaciirne rambhambumisrairupalipya bhiiyah / (corr. hidatala) 
kandarpagehe mrgalocaninam romani rohanti kadapi naiva // 7.46 // ekah pradeyo haritalabhagah panca 
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I have not encountered a similar description of pubic hair as appropriate for coitus 
elsewhere. Remedies signal anxieties; the quality of pubic hair must have been a concern 
for the erotic aesthete.” 

Vulva rejuvenation causes the vagina to tighten to varied degrees for various 
results. (1) The vulva of a young girl may tighten up, (2) an old woman may become 
firm like a young girl, and (3) the vagina may be clamped shut to prevent rape. The first 
two techniques presumably enhance sexual pleasure; the third makes it impossible for a 
man to copulate with the woman. Myriad conditions can be posited making a hairy pubic 
barrier: a spouse does not wish to engage in love-making, a sexual competitor aims to 
thwart a rival, a courtesan seeks to thwart a lover for whom she has tired, or an authority 
figure desires to protect the chastity of his or her charge. 

The two kinds of turmeric (nisd@dvaya) and lotus filaments are pressed together 

[with] an equal portion of the devadruma [plant]. Smearing the vulva of a young 

girl will cause it to tighten (sankocaphalam). (7.51) 


Ficus Religiousa leaves (sanghdataki), the three myrobalan fruits (phalatrika), 
ginger juice and bark (sambatvacd),°' curds, and ghee are smeared upon the 


pradeyo jalajasya bhagah / asvatarorbhasman eva panica proktasca bhagah kadalijalardrah // 7.47 // (corr. 
sasvastaror) talakam sankhacurnam tu manjisthabhasma-kimsukam / samabhagapralepena 
romakhandanamuttamam // 7.48 // talakam sankhacurnam tu pistva ca ksaratoyakaih / tena liptva 
kacagharmasthite gacchanti tatksanat // 7.49 // pugapatrotthanirena pistva gandhakamuttamam / {cort. 
piinga} tena lipte sthite gharme romakhandanamuttamam // 7. 50 // Srivastava repeats versions on page 
125. 

59 White notes that some textual and ethnographic reports describe the ideal vulva to be hairless (personal 
communication), but that is not the case here. Note the role of the barber in the Kathdsaritsdgara as a 
trimmer of head and body hair, including pubic hair. White, David Gordon. “Netra Tantra at the Crossroads 
of the Demonological Cosmopolis.” Journal of Hindu Studies 5.2 (2012) 

60 nisadvayam pankajakesaram ca, nispidya devadrumatulyabhagam / anena liptam madanatapatram, 
prayati sankocaphlam yuvatyah // 7.51 // 

61 Sivadatta: jamun ki chdla, jamun ka ras, ghi tatha 
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‘woman's best part'|, her vulva,] that becomes sweet like honey. A man can make 
even an old woman equal to a maiden. (7.52)” 


A woman herself should grind up yasakranopa and smear her vulva [with it]. 

Should one thrust against this spot (ahatya) [attempting to penetrate her vulva] it 

will be closed tight and firm (kathinam ca gadham). In this way, one can surely 

not do anything [with her]. No doubt. (7.54)% 
Interpreting techniques above is shaped through considering the targets; often the 
interpretation of magic rites and results is accomplished by disciplined imagination. The 
first technique could be done by the girl herself, her lover, or her madame. A man 
performs the second ritual to make the vulva of a woman more appealing. The final, 
vulva-plugging ritual is explicitly performed by a woman herself. Vulva treatment rituals 
may also be used to prevent miscarriage, halt heavy menstruation, and address vaginal 
pain: such rituals are usually grouped under immobilization and will be further treated 
below under immobilization. Sivadatta places these gynaecology rituals in his final 
chapter on general ritual acts outside the six results. 

Penis ointments in Sivadatta cause quick ejaculation or cause a woman to leave 
the man immediately after sex; these are apparently to be subjugation results. Penis 


ointments in the Kamasutra subjugate a woman, restrict her erotic behavior, and secure 


'male-enhancement'.“ Sanskrit sources ambiguously presents two results: driving women 


62 sanghatakipuspaphalatrikena sambatvaca sararasaghrtena / liptva varangam madhukena tulyam 
vrddha'pi kanyeva bhavet pumanstrt // 7.52 // (corr. pumanghr1) 

63 yasakanopam svayameva pistva, vilimpati str1 ca varangadesam / ahatya deSam kathinam ca gadham 
bhavenna catra'sti vicarya karya // 7.54 // 

64 A penis ointment can place a woman under your control. See Chapter seven of the Kamasutra. "If you 
coat your penis with an ointment made with powdered white thorn-apple, black pepper, and long pepper, 
mixed with honey, you put your sexual partner in your power." (7.25) Concoctions restrict the availability 
of a woman to other men: "If you mix the same powder [as above] with monkey shit and scatter the mixture 
over a virgin, she will not be given to another man." (7.30) Her erotic activity is restricted to keep her 
available to the practitioner, though gaining access to a virgin seems a difficult proposal. Most of the 
rituals generally place the victim under one's power: "They say that if you mix panic-seed and East Indian 
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away and hastening ejaculation. Sivadatta's Hindi gloss solely describes causing a 
woman to flee (skhalit hona); the term 'skhalit' means to emerge from, flee, or 
ejaculation, but this last meaning, 'to ejaculate’, is not supported by the rest of the gloss 
that describes setting women to flight. Speedy ejaculation may be a euphemism, or even 
a pun, for driving off a woman. Several rituals clearly describe the woman leaving or 
fleeing (dravana), but others describe the semen ejaculated swiftly into the vulva or 
quickly being withdrawn. One ritual prescribes a combination smeared upon the penis 
(dhvajam angananam) that whettens women, bringing forth their shiny sexual fluids 
(sukramakarsati sighram).° The ambiguity in the Hindi term skhalit allows the 
commentator to have it both ways: driving off women and speedy ejaculation; however, 
the gloss consistently argues the woman will quickly leave after sex (maithun karane se 
stri Sigha hi skhalit ho jati hai), ignoring any discussion of ejaculation as found in the 
root text. The Sanskrit vocabulary here does not clearly specify marital status: the pair 
may be husband/wife, lord/consort, client/courtesan. The ambiguities above require 
further study and comparison with kamasastra discourse. I will describe these rituals in 


more detail below. 


rose bay, coat them with mango-oil, and keep them in a hollowed-out rose chestnut tree for six months, the 
ointment, which the semi-serpents are fond of, puts someone in your power." (7.33) Ten Rituals for 'male- 
enhancement' are found; one representative example is simple and visceral: "If you drink milk prepared 
with the testicles of a ram or billy goat, and mixed with sugar, it gives you the virility of a bull. " (7.37) 

65. sindura-ciicaphala-maksikani tulyani yasya madanatapatre / pralipya yasyah purusaprasangat 
prageva viryam // 7.56 // comm. sindur, imali ka phal madhu mem ghomtakar bhagadvar par lagakar 
mathuna karane se stri sighra hi skhalit ho jati hai // vvosam rajah ksaudrasamanvitam va ksiptam yadi 
syat smarayantragehe / drutam bhavet sa sahasaiva nari drtah sada 'yam kila yogarajah // 7.57 // comm. 
triphala ka curn sahad ke sath milakar use yoni par lagakar stri-prasang kare to strisighra hi skhalit ho 
Jatt hai // 

66 agastyapatradravasamyutena, madhvajya-sammisrita-tankanena / liptva dhvajam yo ramate 
‘ngananam, sa Sukramakarsati sighrameva // 7.59 // comm. agastya patra ka ras tatha tamkan bhasm in 
donom ko sahad mem milakar linga mem lepakar maithuna karane se stri sighra hi skhalit hi jati hai // 
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This final section on erotic subjugation is introduced using uncharacteristically 
scholastic language: 

The masters of the eight-qualities of the limbs of erotic [scriptures, i.e. experts in 

Kamasastra] have objected that women do not leave quickly at the end of love, 

therefore [here] are compiled means and herbal methods to cause [women] to flee. 

[One may therefore] engage in erotic pleasure with whatever [women] whether of 

menstrual [age] or post-menstrual. (7.55) 
Authorities in the erotic arts argue that women linger after sex, so men must use these 
herbal methods to drive them off. Unbound by connection to any single woman, the 
libertine may gain sexual pleasure from a wide variety of women, young and old. 
Misogynistic gender arguments are old as time: men want to be free and spread their wild 
oat,s but women want to tie them down; women want to cuddle and linger, because sex is 
more emotional for them; and so on and so forth ad nauseum. Modern scientific and 
sociological studies of human sexuality continue to challenge this view of agency and 
desire in sexuality according to gender. The view that women are sexually passive non- 


7 In another iteration, an orthodox 


agents is tied to cultural expectations, not to biology.° 
man, or sexually repressed man, considers the sex act abhorrent but required for 
procreation, and, as such, a speedy fulfillment, hastened by quick vulva lubrication, and a 
quick dismissal of the female, hastened by a burning crotch, would be ideal. Despite 


abundant lubrication, a burning vulva would sure drive any woman out of bed, inspiring 


reticence toward any repeat performance with the a spicy-schlonged sorcerer. 


67 Ryan, Christopher, and Cacilda Jetha. Sex at Dawn: The Prehistoric Origins of Modern Sexuality. New 
York: Harper, 2010. 
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Some rituals drive off women due to genital irritation; others are not so obvious. 
Sivadatta describes two rituals that speed ejaculation. 

Red-lead (sindura), tamarind fruit (cifcaphala), are honey equally [combined] 

and smeared on her vulva before intercourse with a man; semen is cast into the 

vulva (viryam cyutimatanoti) [1.e. the sex act is complete and she leaves]. (7.56) 
The concocted salve speeds ejaculation. The verb dVtan means to spread out, the object 
is semen (virya), and the accusative/locative is the vagina (cyuti). By proximity to the 
other verses that cause a woman to flee after intercourse and because the verse directly 
follows the scholarly introduction, the implication is that the technique not only 
encourages ejaculation but drives off a woman. But this can only be applied by context; 
on its own it is a simple ejaculation-speeding salve, likely to keep a man from lingering 
too long in amorous play. But, again, the task may be to speed female lubrication. 

Sweet ghee (madhvajva) mixed with borax (tankana) combined with agasta 

leaves and sap are smeared upon the genitals. Then during intercourse with 

women this rapidly speeds the flow of her shiny sexual fluids (sukramakarsati 

sighrameva).® (7.59) 

The remaining rituals definitely drive a woman away after sex because the penis 
is smeared with acrid substances, sure to irritate the victim's vulva, driving her away 
regardless of any magic effect. 

If he should sprinkle [his] penis (smarayvantrageha) with peppers, spices, or acrid 

substances (vyosam rajah ksaudrasamanvitam), then the woman will quickly flee 


[after intercourse]. Surely this is considered an always effective method.” (7.57) 


Having ground up field-grains cultivated in a horse-pasture with pippali and equal 


68 agastyapatradravasamyutena, madhvajya-sammisrita-tankanena / liptva dhvajam yo ramate 
‘ngananam sa sukramakarsati sighrameva // 7.59 // 

69 vyosam rajah ksaudrasamanvitam va ksiptam yadi syat smarayantragehe / drutam bhavet sa sahasaiva 
nari drstah sada 'yam kila yogarajah // 7.57 // 
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amounts pepper and honey (maricamadhuka), a man should smear this on his own 

penis and take pleasure with a woman who then becomes hostile [and flees] like a 

crow.” (7.61) 
These enhancements could not enhance the pleasure of coitus for the man whose tender 
flesh would also burn. Such unguents would definitely send a woman away, reticent to 
ever again share man's bed. The final verse in the chapter, after 7.65, prescribes the 
Rudra Uddamaresvara mantra, "Om! Reverence to Lord Howler, The Hollering Ruler! 
Madden [them]! Make them gush! Whetten them (drdvaya dravaya)! Thah thah svaha.""" 
And "this king of mantra is prescribed for all these methods using substances 
(dravyayoganam mantrarajam). One should repeat this mantra 108 times to perfect the 
procedure." (7.65) The mantra dedicated to Rudra Uddamaresvara begets lust and 
lubrication; making ladies swoon, whettened. This mantra is presented after the 
techniques; it presumably is applied to all the concoctions. This mantra placement differs 


from Sivadatta's usual style in which he presents the mantra before the techniques; the 


placement suggests late insertion. 


Srivastava on Subjugation 


Most of Srivastava's material is found in Tripathi and Sivadatta. Those repeated 
verses in Srivastava are of notably lower quality than the other two tantras. Srivastava 


verses portray spelling errors, bad sandhi, simplified vocabulary, and excision of 


70. turaga-salilamadhye bhavitam ksetramasam marica-madhukatulyam pippalim pesayitva / pariramati 
vilipya sviyalingam naro yah prabhavati vanitanam kakakallolamanah // 7.61 // 
71 om namo bhagavate rudraya uddamaresvaraya strinam madam dravaya dravaya thah thah svaha 
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problematic passages. The lower quality may be the result of scribal errors in manuscript 
reproduction, errors reproduced from unacknowledged published editions, or even 
Srivastava's own negligence. Srivastava is the latest published (2007) of Udd-corpus 
texts examined here. 

Srivastava presents some content not found in the other Uddisatantras, and his 
organization of material is innovative. He assembles an Uddisatantra longer and more 
complicated than most manuscripts. His Hindi verse glosses are dry, straightforward, 
one-to-one translations with little interpretation of root text verses. In contrast, 
Srivastava's Hindi prose chapter appendices, notes, introductions, and original chapters 
are fresh and lively. Srivastava expends most of his authorial energy in the 
aforementioned, and it is there where his modernizing agenda is most apparent. 
Srivastava presents a systematic form of tantra magic, adding ethics, philosophy, and 
mythology where the root text has none. He does not anticipate the reader studying the 
Sanskrit root text, or even carefully reading the Hindi gloss. Though the Sanskrit root 
text is presented in poor form and the Hindi glosses quite literal, the root material lends 
weight to his modern interpretation of tantra that includes nuanced hand-wringing about 
aggressive and anti-social content in the root text. 

Subjugation is Srivastava's longest chapter; he devotes seventeen pages to the 
topic.” The root text follows Tripathi: (1) general subjugation, (2) subjugating woman, 
(3) and subjugation of all sorts of people. Erotic magic is a major topic in the subjugation 


chapter. The first dozen rituals for general subjugation use forehead markings (¢ilaks): in 


72 The murderous sorcery chapter fills three more pages (twenty pages total), but it contains far fewer 
techniques. 
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the center, extending to the tip of the nose, and drawn crooked (vakratilaka). Other 
techniques include eye markings (kajjal), smearing the body, mantra repetition, and 
‘poison' concoctions. (57-68) 

One evocative tilak ritual combines plant materials with menstrual blood 
(striyonisonita) to make a powerful tilak that instantly subjugates the three-fold world. 
"He who applies this potent ti/ak will instantly and for a very long time gladden (modate) 
the world, [affecting everyone] from women to self-possessed men (svavasa)."" (54) 
This simple ti/ak uses female sexual fluids as a powerful substance to boost a man's 
presence, making him appealing, charismatic, and generally powerful to all he contacts. 
Sexual ingredients do not always cause explicitly erotic results. 

Subjugation techniques and effects vary. One mantra consecrates oil that is 
applied to his head in the morning: this subjugates all people, even a tiger will not attack 
him!” Other mantra practices cause agitation (ksobha) and subjugation by mere sight. 
The sorcerer sometimes subjugates by inspiring affection from people, even kings 
(rajapriyo bhavet). Love is indeed a subjugating force. Subjugating mantras consecrate 
powders sprinkled in paan or mixed into bathing soaps and unguents. (57-9) One 
subjugation method invokes all manner of tantric goddesses: Elephant Queen, Stunner, 


Great Sorceress, Elephant, Maiden, Lolling Tongue, and the Dominatrix of All Folk.” 


73 sitarkamuilam mamjisthavacakustham samilakam / stri yoni sonite netadekikrtya lalatake // subham 
tilkamadhatte yah sa lokatrayam ksanat / naryat svavasa prajnah suciram modate bhuvi // p. 54 

74 "Om Srirajamukhi vasyamukhi svaha //" vamahastetailam samsthapya anamikaya tridha amantrya 
punarmiulamantram [/] tridha pathitva pratahkdle sayyayam sthitva mukhakesadau vilepayet / tada 
sarvejana vasya bhavanti vyaghro ‘pi na khadati // p.58 “He should consecrate three portions of oils using 
his ring finger on his left hand using the aforementioned mantra. At daybreak the reads the mantra three 
times, and while in bed he smears the oil upon his hair, head, and so forth. Thereafter all folk will become 
subjugated, and not even a tiger will attack him.” 

75 om namo bhagavati-matangesvart sarvamukharanyjini sarvesam mahamaye matangi kumarike 
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Multiple goddesses consecrate a root placed in a woman's mouth or tied around the 
victim's waist (the Hindi gloss suggests another woman does the sprinkling or tying, 
performs the application) to effect subjugation.” (59) 

Explicit erotic subjugation makes up the balance of the chapter. Most rituals are 
simple. That said, these simple rituals comprise a full range of techniques including 
applying consecrated substances, mantra repetition, worship rituals, and consumption of 
mercury. Sanguine elements emphasize the rituals’ tantra era character. Having 
combined crow-shank, white basil (vaca), and kusta with semen and blood, the 
concoction is placed in the food of a young woman; consequently, the victim retires, 
crying, to a cremation-ground.”” The mantra invokes Rudra and Camunda, who are both 
known to lurk in cemeteries.” (64) Prior erotic magic texts such as the Kdmasiitra do not 
use cremation ground elements; they rely on analogical principles such as consuming bull 
semen for virility (7.1.38) or applying blossoms to a small vulva to cause it to "open-up" 
(7.2.36-7). 

A simple mantra, "om hum svaha", causes and prevents subjugation. Should one 
consecrate betel and black aparajita root with this mantra, make it into a paan, and give 


it to an not-subjugated woman (avasydyai strive), then she can never be subjugated.” (65) 


lahalahajihve sarvalokavasamkari svaha / (59) 

76 mukhe ksiptva ca tanmulam katyam badhva ca kamayet / yam narim sa bhavedvasya mantrayogena 
kathyate //p.59. "[After perfecting the mantra dedicated to those goddesses that consecrates the root], the 
root should be applied to the head of a woman or tied her hip, that woman will then become subjugated by 
the mantra-yoga it is said.” 

71 kakajangha vaca kustham sukrasonitamisritam / taddatte bhojane bala smasane rodani sada // p.64 

78 This mantra is found within the Hindi commentary, but it is placed in bold type as if it is from a root 
text. The mantra is either provided in the text by the author or was written in manuscript marginalia. "Om 
namo bhagave rudraya om camunde amuki me vasamanaya svaha." 

79 "om hum svaha /" anenabhimantrya dadyat / krsnadparajitamiulam tambilena samayutam / avasyayai 
striyai striye avasyayai strive dadyadvasya bhavati // comm. kali visnukramta ki mila pan ke sath stri ko 
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Should the mantra contain the names of victim and one who desires her, and should that 
mantra be used to consecrated a flower that is then given to her, she will become 
subjugated. (65) Syllables for the names of both party are inserted via encapsulation 
(samputa), a mantra technique when seed syllables are surrounded by syllables from both 
names. Depending on the rendering of the mantra and the means of deploying it, the 
mantra may be prophylactic or aggressive. 

One simple ritual uses a number of prior methods. "Having mentally worshiped 
(smaretpunah) Kamadeva, he should take up his own semen (svakiyakama) and place it 
upon the heart of a girl; she is instantly subjugated."*' (67) 'Smaret' is translated 
'worship', meaning visualized or to internally praised.” It is unsurprising that Kamadeva 
is associated with erotic subjugation. Smearing sexual fluids upon a lover's body 
mechanically causes subjugation in similar techniques throughout the magic tantras.* 


Sometimes no deity or mantra is required; a powerful substance may cause 


kholaem to bah stri avasya vasibhiita ho jati hai // Srivastava glosses the odd construction in the last two 
padas with mechanical gloss that alters the meaning of the root text, "If paan made with the black Visnu- 
subjugator roots is is eaten by a woman, then she will surely be subjugated." (65) 
80 sadhyasadhakanamna tu krtva saptabhimantritam / diyate kusumam yasyai sa vasyd bhavati dhruvam // 
(65) "The woman who is given a flower consecrated by seven fold repetition of the mantras [mixed up 
with the syllables] of the names of the agent/client and and the victim, then she will be surely subjugated." 
81 svakiyakamamadaya kamadevam smaretpunah / tarunya hrdaye dattam tatksanatstri vasa bhavet // 
p.67 
82 Srivastava argues, “apne virya ko lekar tatha kamadev ka smaran kar taruni ke hrday mem rakhne se 
tatkal stri vastbhit ho jati hai.” 1 interpret smaret is a mental practice, remembrances of Kamadeva, and 
hence “mental worship”. The main point is that the practice is not external nor is its preliminaries. The 
operation does not involve unguents or inscribed diagrams or the like we see throughout this text. This 
may merely be a pun for Kamadeva has a number of names derived from the term smara. 
83 Uddamaresvaratantra 5.15-6 describes smearing sexual fluids to subjugate either a man or woman: 
"After intercourse he gathers his own semen with his left hand and smears it upon the left foot of the 
woman. She will become his slave. After intercourse, should [a woman] touch the penis of her lover with 
her left foot, then as long as he lives he will be her slave. There is no doubt." Srivastava's technique 
combines mental worship, Kamadeva associations, and the application to sexual fluids to effect 
subjugation. 
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subjugation: "Should a man swallow quicksilver (parada) and copulate with a courtesan 
(nayika), then she will be bound to him even after his death."™ (67) This ritual is 
interesting for more reasons than just reference to mercury and possibly alchemy.*® It 
specifies a courtesan as the victim, and the goal is to bind her to himself. A man binds his 
wife through marriage, but a courtesan is fickle; she will leave when he has no more 
money or when she finds a more thrilling client.** Srivastava warns that consuming 
mercury without the proper instruction of a guru can be fatal; consequently, the 
practitioner must act responsibly if he engages in this technique.*’ 

Remaining rituals subjugate women via mantra accompanying ritual acts that are 
empowered by a number of super-mundane, mostly female entities.** There are two types 
of women targets: (1) a woman outside of marriage whom the man wants bound to him, 
most likely a courtesan, and (2) the ill-behaved or poor-tempered woman whom a man 
wishes to transform into his slave. A mantra dedicated to Love-Ghoul (kamapisacini) 
causes a sequence of erotic events: the victim is instantly seized, any of her prior love 
relationships are split via the nail of desire (kamena mama ripena nakher), she becomes 


emotionally fickle, and then she is bound to the practitioner. This mantra is activated by 


84 gilitva paradam kimcidramyate nayika yadi / pranante ‘pi ca sa nari tam naram na vimuncati // p.67 
85 Citing Rasarnava 1.36, “So it is that Siva states in the RA that “because [mercury] is the rasa [vital 
fluid] of my body, one is to call it rasa [mercury].” (White 1996:187) 
86 Kamasutra chapter seven. 

jimmodar homge / (67) 
88 While the only god referenced by Srivastava is Kamadeva and assorted gandharvas and demi-gods, the 
author specifically mentions following goddesses in subjugation rituals: Mahayaksint, Kalikundasvamint, 
Kata, Vikata Ghorartpini, Vasyamukhi, Rajamukhi, Bhagavati, Kandarpasaravijalinimalini [jvalamalini] 
(59), Matangesvarl, Mahamaya, Halahalajihba, Kumarika, Vajrakirana, Siveraksabhava, Pingala (female 
naga), Camunda, Rudra, Ksiprakamini, Kamapisacini, Visvasu, Visvavasurnamagandharva, 
Kamakamamilini. (57-68) Subjugation in Srivastava is the domain of goddesses. 
89 "aim pim syam klim kamapisacini sighram amukim grahya grahya kamena mama rupena 
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nightly repetitions, the practitioner's mind focused upon his desire (kamakrantena 
cimttanam). A mantra to the 'Great Mistress of Roots' (mahdamuli) consecrates incense. 
Should he fumigate his body with it, then upon smelling him a woman becomes his slave, 
enthralled by desire.*’ Should the sorcerer consecrate, via a mantra dedicated to the 
gandharva Visvavasu, a piece of wood made from the same material, i.e. type of wood, 
as the wood from which a dwelling is built,’ then the practitioner will acquire any female 
resident of that dwelling that he desires. (67) The piece of wood may be consecrated and 
driven into the ground, or it may secreted with the target's house, buried there or hidden 
in roof-thatching.** The Kamakamamilini mantra consecrates concoctions that anoint the 
victim's vulva; this will establish the sorcerer as lord of that woman.”? A combination of 


pomegranate and mustard seeds smeared upon a vulva make a difficult or bad wife 


nakhervidaraya vidaraya vidravaya vidravaya snehane bamdhaya bamdhaya srim phet /"_kamakrantena 
cimttanam masaddham japatam nisi / avasyam kurute vasyam prasanno visvacetakah // p.67 "The 
practitioner fills his mind with desire and performs mantra recitation at night throughout the one half 
month; surely the victim is subjugated and he becomes a universal paramour." Throughout the Jain tantras 
the yaksin1-type figure Ear-Ghoul (karnapsdacini) is found; kamapisdcini may be a corrupt form of this Ear- 
Ghoul. 

90 "om mult mult mahamili sarva samksobhaya samksobhaya ebhya upadravebhyah svaha /" svangam tu 
dhupayettena bhajate kamavatstriyah /p.67 Should he fumigate his own body with it, then women who 
smell it will be afflicted with desire. 

91 "om visvavasurnamagandharvah kanyanamadhipatissurupam salamkrta kanya dehi namastasmai 
visvasave svahda /" p.67 The text accompanying this mantra is placed before and and after the mantra. First, 
Srivastava writes: pdniyasyanjalin sapta krtva vidyamimam japet / salankaram narah kanyam labhate 
masamatratah // "He should consecrate offering-water with seven [hundred] repetitions of this spell, then 
after a mere month he will attain a well-adorned woman." The well-adorned woman could be a wealthy 
woman in general, but is most likely a courtesan. 

92 The second techniques using the Visvavasu spells is as follows. "He should secrete a [consecrated] 
eleven-finger length of wood that is the same as her house is made in the house of the woman [he desires], 
and then during the first part of the month of phalgun, he shall acquire the house-woman." kanya grhe 
sdlakastham ksipedekadasamgulam /rkse ca purvaphalgunyam yastam kannyam prayacchati // p.67-8 

93 "The meat from a wagtail bird is ground with wine and then smeared upon the vulva; consequently the 
targets will surely [be subjugated like] a slave unto her lord." "om kamakamamalini patim me vasamanaya 
tha tha /" khanniritasva mamsam tu madhiina saha pesayet / anena yonilepena patirdaso bhaved 

dhruvam // p.68 
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(durbhagd) into a servant (dasa).”* 


Srivastava's Introduction to Subjugation 


The introduction summarized below is the longest and most nuanced of all 
Srivastava's chapter introductions on the six results; it is representative of his overall 
style and rhetoric, making the passage a fitting introduction to his introductions. 
Srivastava's writing is not always clear and is often pedantic. His interpretation is 
modern and apologetic, rejecting the literal interpretation method that guides my 
presentation of tantra magic. In fact, Srivastava's interpretations are non-ritual, even anti- 
ritual. On the occasions he describes ritual practice he emphasizes mantra and downplays 
other techniques, labeling them backward and antiquated. Srivastava describes non- 
magic forms of subjugation to interpret subjugation in the Uddisatantra. He emphasizes 
social, political, and scientific (i.e. hypnotism) techniques to subjugate people, 


downplaying overt magic.” The root text, however, mentions nary a single non-magical 


94 pancangam dadimam pistva sveta sarsapasamyutam / yonilepatpatim dasam karotyapi ca durbhaga 
//karpuram devadarum ca saksaudram purvavatphalam // p.68 Another technique reads that, "The five 
measures of a pomegranate are ground with white mustard, [consecrated with the spell], and smeared upon 
a vulva. This will make even an ill-tempered woman behave like a slave (dasa) to her husband. To gain 
that aforementioned results [one may combine and smear] camphor.” It is possible that the five-parts 
(pancanga) of the pomegranate refers to seed, flesh, flesh membrane, pith, and shell, and this could also 
refer to the contents of five seed-holding cells within the fruit. 

95 The order I present the six results follows Tripathi not the original order of Srivastava. Tripathi opens 
with tranquilizing and his second was subjugation, but Srivastava starts with attraction (akarsana), then 
enmity (vidvesana), bewildering (mohana), and then subjugation (vasikarana). 

96 This appeals to science has been described as scientization by Knut Auckland. Auckland has described 
contemporary Jains writing in English resorting to the twin discourses of science and the academy. 
Appealing to the academy uses the work of western scholars and historians to interpret and present Jainism. 
Scientization, appealing to science, uses the discourse of contemporary science, especially psychics and 
evolution, to interpret Jainism. Auckland, Knut. “The Scientization and Academization of Jainism.” 
Journal of the American Academy of Religion 84.1 (2016). As such, both appeals interpret a Jainism via 
western discourse to present Jainism to non-Jains. Srivastava used appeals to sciences to make the fantastic 
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subjugation methods. 

Srivastava is a descriptive pandit when he writes his commentary and gloss on the 
root text, but he is a prescriptive pandit in his introductions and analysis. He stretches the 
meaning of a literal text toward a symbolic reading not supported by the text itself but 
palatable to the modern reader. He acknowledges magic contents but pushes the reader 
toward a "realistic" understanding of subjugation, deodorizing this grubby little magic 
text, working the age-old work of tantrasastra to reduce complicated rituals into sublime, 
existential meditation. In contrast, Srivastava's gloss of the root text is literal, turning 
often tortured Sanskrit into workaday Hindi. 

Subjugation does not always require magic; mundane subjugation is prevalent in 
daily life. "The literal meaning of effecting subjugation (vasikarana) is to place 
[someone or something] under [your] control (vasa mem karana). Merely dominating 
(vasibhit) [someone using] passion or desire is not necessarily vasikarana, but in another 
circumstance it may be [the ritual exertion of vasikarana]." (51) Real-world 
manipulation subjugates, seduction subjugates, rank or position in society subjugates 
underlings; magic is not required for subjugation. 

Srivastava presents three examples of non-magical subjugation: a hostile husband 
and wife ruin the lives of an entire household, mutual hatred creates mutual domination, 
and a powerful boss or politician subjugates his underlings by fear. Hatred, stupidity, and 


so forth, not magic, create tension-filled environments that subjugate occupants in them.” 


magic conceivable and reasonable. He may not appeal to Indology or History of Religions, but he does 
appeal to the soft-sciences of psychology, sociology, and political science. 

97 Srivastava blurs distinctions between subjugation and dissension results, creating a vortex of results. “In 
a family a circumstance may occur when the hostility between a husband and wife makes the lives of the 
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Real-world situations cause subjugation by creating dissent; however, dissension or 
enmity-production (vidvesana) is another magic result treated in itself by Srivastava in 
chapter five. Tension that creates subjugation can be effected by a magic result other than 
subjugation (vasikarana). Srivastava explains that dissension dominates not only those 
who despise one another but the lives of everyone around. Blending subjugation- 
dissension, Srivastava argues that details and distinctions in tantra magic are less 
important than understanding real-world dynamics of power and manipulation, but he 
also demonstrates the fuzzy lines demarcating specific results, especially those that can 
be subsumed under subjugation. 

Subjugation magic, Srivastava insists, is not the real danger in situations where 
one person dominates another; the real danger is the exertion of real power and real force 
that cause physical or social damage. Subjugation magic, he writes, is thought to give us 
protection, but it protects our lives from something fanciful (avavasyaka visamataom se 
bacana), from something false. (51) While Srivastava doubts the efficacy and prevalence 
of magic, he does not discount the powers of selfishness and cupidity. The most common 
form of subjugation is erotic domination, especially selfish seduction. In the past, 
subjugation was considered sorcery and was prohibited, but any use of seduction, magic 
or not, should be considered reprehensible, just as sorcery is reprehensible. Srivastava 


repeatedly applies a modern sensibility to describe magic, but he does not fully discount 


household members equal to hell. Sometimes there is mutual hostility when both are giving and taking 
affliction, both sowing the seeds of enmity. How many times do we see conflict between people in politics 
or a boss creating fear in a subordinate? These actions in such situations continually afflict us with 
unnecessary tension due to hatred, stupidity, and so forth [not requiring vasikarana to put someone under 
dominion]." (51) 
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magic. He only partially disenchants the world. He writes, "Indeed, subjugation is 
considered sorcery (abhicar) from a practical [or magical] perspective (upayog ki drsti). 
[Realistically], when a man inspires erotic passion (kam-vasanda) only out of self-interest 
[for his own pleasure], this is a condemnable practice of subjugation[, comparable to 
using aggressive erotic magic]. The Maharsis declared that the subjugation of another 
man's wife a terrible crime because it unravels society. Also, should this be done upon 
any woman, she will be denigrated, and he will suffer sins from this act." (51) 
Subjugation not only dissolves social bonds but ruins practitioner and prey, especially the 
corrupted woman. 

Though writing a book about magic rituals Srivastava ignores the contents to 
reiterate modern sexual propriety. The bugaboo is sex. Srivastava recognizes many 
young males in his audience, and he warns them against performing erotic magic and 
against general sexual impropriety. Erotic magic is most often classed in subjugation; 
Srivastava knows it, and he cannot remove the dangers of sex from his interpretation. 

Aggressive, destructive rituals are less reprehensible than erotic magic, for 
Srivastava interprets other aggressive ritual results--somewhat dubiously--toward positive 
ends. Positive subjugation to force a loved one to do something good can not be 
described, for the specter of eroticism cannot be dispelled from magic subjugation. 
Srivastava, to my surprise, does not describe erotic subjugation rituals found in the root 
text where an ill-tempered spouse to be made well-behaved or a husband appears like the 
god of love in his wife's eyes. He does not prescribe erotic magic to affirm or reinforce 


societal and familial roles; implicit eroticism in magic subjugation restricts the author's 
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usually flexible interpretation strategies. 

Subjugation and seduction are not only unethical but destructive, for they create 
unhealthy mental and physical states. Acting out desire does not fulfill or extinguish 
desire but makes desire stronger. The side effects of subjugation are desire and stupidity. 
"Desire and stupidity are terrible states because they create many bodily and mental 
illnesses. Being desirous and stupid forbids sleep at night and peace during the day." (51) 
Delusion and desire can be lethal. Scriptural authorities (sastrakara) elucidate ten states 
of delusion by desire (kamonmd4da): nine of these states result in craziness (pdgalpan), 
but the tenth is lethal. Desire begets delusion and delusion begets madness and death. 

Life is precious (jivan amiilya hai). An inability to protect himself from and 
control desire is a matter of life and death, for a man may die from being deluded by 
desire. Subjugation magic (vasikaran ka prayog) should only be done to preserve life 
(jivanaraksa).”* (51) Subjugation to preserve life, however, is still not meritorious. The 
lethality of deluded desire means that subjugation magic, worldly seduction, or 
manipulation must be tempered with a desire to preserve life.” 

Srivastava describes the morality, or lack thereof, in performing subjugation 
magic. Holding that proper intention does not remove dangers inherent in subjugation 
magic. "We can perform subjugation ritual methods in order to spread affinity and 


affection in society or to cleanse the swamp of hatred, but calling sin meritorious does not 


98 Literally, "Life is precious. In this condition, when a person cannot protect himself from the hook [of 
desire], it may become a question of life or death! Only the method of subjugation that preserves life 
(jivanaraksa) should be performed." (51) 

99 A conscientious sorcerer, I would argue, aware of subjugation's dangers, should perform life-extending 
rituals upon victims of his domination. I have found no instance of this prescription for life-extending 
ritual, and Srivastava does not advance this argument or clear techniques for life-preserving subjugation. 
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make it so (to yah pap nahim punya kaha jadega)." (51-2) Using subjugation to spread 
goodwill in a group of people or among society in general can not be ultimately positive, 
because the mechanisms of subjugation magic are inherently aggressive and negative. In 
other tantras, the acts of pacification or prosperity increase--santi and pusti--can 
counteract hatred and create beneficence, but Srivastava never describes these operations 
in any of his chapters. 

Srivastava distinguishes two grades of subjugation: the first is named nigraha 
(restrictive, destructive) and the second anugraha (constructive, benevolent). This 
distinction is found throughout tantra discourse,’ but it is not found in this Uddisatantra. 
Both grades of subjugation are psychological, according to Srivastava, for a victim's 
mind is subjugated. The author defines the terms in this way: "'"Nigraha' means putting a 
victim under one's own control, thereby restricting his or her thought-continuum (vicar- 
taramgom) from contradicting the will of the performer (sa@mane vale vyakti ki 
viparitagami). 'Anugraha' means [creating] pleasure, kindness, or obligation 
(prasannata, krpa, abhdr)." (52) Both terms modify the root Vgrah, meaning 'to take, 


grab, or seize'. Graha means 'to possess' in the context of a disease or demon afflicting a 


100 David White discusses 'anugraha' and ‘nigraha' in the context of the tantras and practices of yoga. 
White translates 'anugraha' and 'nigraha', respectively, as 'seizure' and 'release’. (2003:217) Citing 
Kaulajnananirnaya 22.11a, White writes, "the powers of nigraha and anugraha, which I have translated 
literally here, are more often translated as "auspicious" and "inauspicious" or "creative" and "destructive" in 
the context of Tantric practice." (2003:323) The Kaulajnananirnaya 22.11 reads: nigrahanugrahancaiva 
siddhimelapakam tatha / Macchaghnapada, Prabodh Chandra Bagchi, and Michael Magee. Kaulajnana- 
nirnaya of the school of Matsyendranatha. Varanasi: Prachya Prakashan, 2007. In addition the fluid 
exchanges between yoginis and viras contrast between the seizure and release (nigrahanugraha), here 
characterized by the giving up and absorption of sexual fluids. "Here, precisely, it is the opposition 
between the yoginis as inauspicious, ill disposed, and prone to destruction (nigraha) and their role as 
auspicious, benevolent, and related to creation (anugraha) that is highlighted." (215) Not only magic but 
magical beings divide their activities between anugraha and nigraha. 
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victim. Nigraha as nin grah means 'restricted', 'bound', or 'seized', and, in this case, the 
term describes controlling the mind or thought-stream of the target. Anugraha usually 
means 'grace', 'favor', or ‘conferring benefits'; here it bestows positive mental states that 
induce obedience. These grades oppose one another. Nigraha is possession of the 
target's mind, and anugraha is compulsion via engendering positive obligation. 
Possession is restrictive, controlling the victim, warping the victim's will. Compulsion 
fills the mind of the victim with a desire to do the will of the sorcerer. 

Srivastava combines the psychological effects of both magical attraction 
(Gkarsana) and bewildering (mohana) under the subjugation category.'°' Subjugation 
magic subjugates a victim dominates a practitioner's will, but this powerful magic also 
causes the effects of attraction (Gkarsana) and bewildering (mohana). The attracted 
person is pulled to the practitioner, and the bewildered is easily dominated due to his 
maddened state; consequently, attraction and bewildering are types of subjugation.'° The 
mind of the bewildered person--including his discrimination (vivek) and thoughts 
(cetanda)--are made feeble (mamda), dominated by the will of the sorcerer. Bewildering 
magic can be observed today in the form of hypnotism. However, subjugation is more 
powerful than hypnotism or mere bewildering because it makes a target's mind stupid 


(svatvabodha ho kumthita karna); the mind is deadened (stayi) or fiercely anxious 


101 It is common in tantras that seek further distinction and classification than mere catalogs in chapters to 
have other rituals types subsumed under vastkarana. But here vasikarana is twisted around taking 
elements of mohana and stambhana and akarsana. 

102 "The sadhaka, by means of these rituals (karma), subjugates under his will the person he desires: this is 
called vastkarana. In reality, [vastkarana] 1s very powerful and effects the results of adkarsana and 
mohana. In akarsana [the target] is drawn toward one's place, and once there they desire to remain. In 
mohana the target becomes infatuated (mugdha) or forgets himself and his self-interest [altogether]." (52) 
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(pracanda).'” (52) The exact behavior of the target is not stated here, though Sanskrit 
root texts usually emphasize physical rather than psychological effects. 

The behavior of the subjugated person is not made clear by Srivastava, but the 
victim's mental state is well-elucidated.'“ "The subjugated person cannot discriminate 
for himself what is proper and improper, his whereabouts (des), time, what to accept and 
reject, harmful and useful, deadly and harmless. Mentally, he is subordinate to the ritual 
practice (sadhan). He is completely surrendered to [the practitioner] (us ke prati purnatya 
samarpita ho jata hai)." (52) Unable to discriminate and reason, the victim is a mental 
slave, thereby a physical slave. The subjugated target is one who has lost the ability to 
discriminate; consequently, he is easily dominated. Vasikarana does not actively control 
a person but creates psychological states in which control is possible. This contrasts with 
the root text in which victims are actively dominated by the will of a sorcerer. 
Psychologized rituals may be more palatable to the 'modern mind, but they do not 
represent Sanskrit rituals that robustly and literally describe aggressive magic techniques 


and results. 


103 "In this [context, both] the discrimination (vivek) and mental faculty (cetanda) of the bewildered 
(mohita) person are made feeble (mamda ho hate haim). Under vasikarana, [the will of the dominator] is 
more powerful than both of these [discrimination and the mental faculty]. The endeavor of mohana 
(sammohana) is seen today in the form of hypnotism. The reaction to vastkarana is more powerful than 
this [hypnotism]. The reaction is that one's very own mind is made stupid, [making it] deadened (stay?) or 
fiercely anxious (pracand)." (52) 

104 While psychological effects of subjugation are better described here, the actual behavior of the subject 
subjugated is not made clear. Magic tantras rarely describe psychological effects, stressing the physical and 
behavioral symptomatology: the bewildered wanders about speaking gibberish, the attracted shows up 
burning with desire, the subjugated acts like a slave. Purely psychological effects without corresponding 
physical symptomatology makes the effectiveness of the ritual impossible to determine; a person cannot 
make a definite assessment of the psychological state of the target. 
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(3) Immobilization (stambhana) 


Immobilizing operations (stambhana) halt a target, freezing him in his tracks. 
Many immobilization sections describe, literally or figuratively, the victim entangled by 
creeping vines that prevent any movement, or he becomes like a branch pulled down by 
the weight of vines, or he becomes rooted in the ground like a tree;'°° mobile human 
fauna is reduced to immobile flora.'°° Immobilization is not limited to individual humans 
but may halt groups of humans (usually armies), non-humans and animals, vehicles, and 
natural phenomenon, such as streams or waters. Immobilization does not just halt 
movement but may render a target impotent: water cannot drown, clouds will not storm 
down, fire cannot burn, weapons cannot harm, a man's arms cannot strike. TripathT 
presents a greater number of immobilized targets than any effected under any other 
operation, 1.e. this set of rituals has the widest range of effected targets and acts on the 
greatest number of victim; targets include people, fire, weapons, armies, water, clouds, 
ships, sleep, buffaloes and cows, and beasts. Targets are arranged based on resemblance: 
weapons and armies are put together, water and clouds are in proximity, the 


immobilization of an army is followed by a ritual to repel an army, and so forth. 


105 This image is found in the first ritual in Tripathi. The same ritual can be found in Sivadatta 4.10-1 and 
Srivastava page 71. This description is at the head of Tripathi and is found early in most discussions of 
immobilization. While not positioned first in Sivadatta and Srivastava this dsanastambhana ritual is 
presented early and with great relish in the two texts. This striking imagery and clear description carried 
such weight and appeal that the verse is common throughout the magic tantras. 

106 Throughout the superb comic book Swamp Thing, the protagonist, a personification of nature and the 
swamp he inhabits, performs these exact three results to immobilize enemies. Swamp Thing will cover a 
man with limbs, halting him. Swamp thing will generate creeping vines that pull a man to the ground. 
Swamp Thing will turn a man into a plant, a human tree, to both halt movement and teach his target about 
the nature of tree-hood. A presentation of the six results in comic book form has been often suggested to 
me. 
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Immobilization rituals, more than other results, use techniques and ingredients 
analogous to results whose symbolic connections are readily apparent. In most cases, 
immobilizing techniques perform a “symbol play” in which symbolic actions are enacted 
upon the non-symbolic realm, upon the real world. Other magic rituals use symbol plays: 
murdering a man by stabbing his effigy or creating dissent by combining inimical animal 
signs (wings of crows and owls, scales of snakes and hair of mongoose, teeth of buffalo 
and lion), and so forth. These symbol plays are persuasive analogies and constitute the 
procedures in almost every immobilization rite. Unlike most persuasive analogies in 
magic, those for immobilization are easy to uncover. 

A note on theory is in order. J.L. Austin's influential work on "plain language", 
How To Do Things with Words, argues against the positivist philosophers of his day who 
sought to locate truth-value in language. Many utterances cannot be reduced to true or 
false; they are neither true or false. Chief among these utterances is the performative 
utterance.'°’ A performative utterance 1) is neither true nor false because it does not 
describe anything and 2) performs work. For instance, when a priest utters "I pronounce 
you man and wife," he does not describe the world per se, but his speech act performs a 
task, namely legally joining a man and wife. Christening a child: the child does not 


change in any way, nor does the naming actually describe the child, but christening gives 


107 Austin, J. L. How to Do Things with Words. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1962. The William James 
Lectures 1955. Harvey Alper describes the mantras as locutions and perlocutionary acts. As perlocutionary 
acts he argues that “the uttering of a mantra is perlocutionary in its intention, but illocuturary in its 
actuality”, i.e., its effect. To put this in terms of Searle's revision of Austin's categories, the sort of 
redemptive mantra which which I am here concerned might be considered “deaclarations” that “overlap” 
with the class of “assertives”.” (ft. nt. 25, 277-288) Alper is not concerned with the same type of mantras 
that are the concern of this study. Alper, Harvey P. “The Cosmos As Siva’s Language Game.” Mantra. Ed. 
Harvey P Alper. New Delhi: Sri Satguru Publications, 1997. 249-295. 
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the child a title in society. 

Stanley Tambiah applies Austin's theories to ritual and magic. Tambiah rejects the 
so-called authenticity argument in which magic ritual is assessed by true or false, 
effective or ineffective. Tambiah argues magic is dual: (1) it imitates the logic of 
"technical/technological action" that seeks to change the world; and (2) its structure is 
"transparently rhetorical and performative".'°* Assessing the effectiveness of magic ritual 
may have intellectual appeal, but it does little to understand the structure, social function, 
pervasion, and persistence of magic. Following Tambiah, magic manipulates culturally 
weighted symbols and actions, memes, in order to create rituals that seek to change the 


world. Ritual is performative, making use of persuasive analogies. 


108 Tambiah, Stanley Jeyaraja. Culture, Thought, and Social Action: An Anthropological Perspective. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1985. p.82; also, Tambiah, Stanley Jeyaraja. Magic, Science, 
Religion, and the Scope of Rationality. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1990. 
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Considering a ritual found in all the Uddisatantras and explored in detail below, 
when I smear my body with combined rendered fat of creatures who move on the land 
and sea--from crocodiles to otters to crabs to turtle--I make myself one who does not 
drown. I am made like these animals who cannot drown. The operation is said to 
immobilize the water, making it unable to drown the sorcerer. Ritual is neither true nor 
false (and being effective or ineffective would not make it authentic or inauthentic), but it 
is an act that does something; it attempts to change the world. It has a real result. It 
reduces the pain of inertia. Magic acts out a wish. Immobilizing rites below use 
persuasive analogies via ingredients and techniques to do work; the rituals do not 
describe or re-iterate the world, such as transcendental Veda rites, but they change the 


world. 


Tripathi on Immobilization 


Tripathi's presents immobilization (sthambhana) third. This nineteen-verse 
section is the longest in Tripathi's Uddisatantra, the thirteen-verse section on murderous 
sorcery (marana) is the second longest; immobilization and murderous sorcery sections 


contain the longest, richest, and possibly oldest rituals in this tantra.'° The first ritual 


109 Other pragmatic ritual texts most extensively present subjugation and murderous sorcery. Therefore 
subjugation, immobilization, and murderous sorcery are the most represented of the "six results." This 
echoes the quite early Buddhist designation of four ritual results. The Hevajratantra presents four results: 
Santi, pusti, vastkarana, and abhicara. Pacification, subjugation, and murder (here abhicara) are well- 
described in the Hevajra, representing the four-fold classification of sorcery techniques in tantra Buddhist 
that persists into Tibetan Buddhism. Buddhist repeat all the forms of sorcery results found in the six acts 
but organize them under a four-fold ritual classification. 
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immobilizes a man's position (Gsana). He is frozen in his tracks, bound by physical or 
phantom vines and creepers. The striking metaphorical and rich visual properties make 
this an apt first immobilization ritual. 
The practitioner deposits white Abrus Precatorious seeds (svetagunjaphala) into 
dirt in a human skull cup. He makes tributary offerings of milk (dugdha) [poured 
into the skull cup. Consequently], the target becomes rooted (vrkso bhaved) [lit. 
like a tree]. Creepers and limbs seize him, fixing him in his place. He is 
immobilized where he stands. This is declared in the siddhiyoga.'"° (1.185-6) 
Horticultural imagery is invoked in method--planting a seed like planting a man or 
planting vines that bind a man; consequently, the man is fixed in place as if overgrown by 
vines.''' The seed planted in earth and offered milk or sap (dugdha) will presumably 
sprout during repeated mantra recitation and milk offering sessions. The sprout is 
analogous to metaphysical vines that bind the target. The sprouting or non-sprouting of 
the seed could be interpreted as a sign of success or failure (siddha). In addition to being 


seized where he stands by creeping roots and vines, the target becomes "like a tree" 


(vrkso bhavetyada). His feet become roots. He is rooted like a tree, like that sprout in 


110 svetaguijaphalam ksiptam nrkapale tu mrttikam / balim dattva tu dugdhasya tasya vrkso 
bhavedyada // 1.185 // tasya sakha lata grahya yasyagre tam viniksipet / tasya sthane bhavetstambhah 
siddhiyoga udahrtah // 1.186 // Siddhivoga may refer to a text titled Siddhiyoga that is referenced in the 
Kakacandisvarakalpatantra, and this text is either Nagarguna's AScaryayogamala— Yogaratnamdla or 
Vrnda's Siddhivoga. (White 1996:430) The Siddhiyoga is mentioned as a source in other Udd-corpus 
verses, all in the four pada, all using the same type of grammatical construction; a number of such verses 
are cited below. The provenance of the Siddhiyoga text and its manuscript attestations are unknown to me 
at this time. 

111 Srivastava writes that "once it has sprouted, [the victim] will be pulled down in the form of creeping 
vines [covering him, and he will break like a branch [pulled down by vines]. In regard to his own position, 
he becomes like this [branch pulled down and broken by vines]. (71) Sivadatta writes, "He will be frozen 
like a tree. His position will be like a branch broken by vines or he is made to be like a branch growing 
upward. This is said to be the immobilizing of position. He is unable to go about here and there." (corr. 
dol nahim sakata to dal nahim sakata) (comm. On 4.10-11) Here asana means position or location, 
whereas later it means 'mat'. 
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the skull pot. The mantra accompanying this technique requests the Sky-Clad god 
(digambara), a dryad-type deity to immobilize the position (Gsana) of a man, "Om! 
Reverence to the Sky-Clad God! Immobilize the position of so-and-so! Svaha!"'” 

Immobilizing fire prevents fire from moving into a person or things. Fire's power 
requires movement to contact that which it burns; preventing fire's movement renders fire 
impotent. In the same way, an immobilized weapon is harmless, for it must move and 
contact flesh to cause damage. The mantra to immobilize fire requests Agni not to burn 
the practitioner: “Om! Reverence to Him Who Takes the Shape of Fire [1i.e. Agni]! 
Immobilize the fire [ and prevent it from burning] my body! Do it! Svaha!"'? The 
mantra is accompanied by two immobilization techniques. First, when melted frog fat is 
pounded by a maiden, and the fat is smeared upon his body, flames will not burn the 
sorcerer's flesh.''* (1.187) Maidens manipulating frog fat is common in fire- 
immobilization operation throughout magic tantras. 

The second ritual echoes Indo-Persian truth-trials where an accused liar touches 
his tongue or mouth to a blazing iron, usually the head of an ax. Should his mouth burn 
or scar-tissue appear, then the man is lying or has not honored a contract. Should his 
mouth not burn, the man is righteous. In Tripathi, we read that when a man drinks 


combined butter and sugar and chews dry ginger, then "should he put his mouth upon 


burning iron, his lips will not burn." (1.188) Dry ginger burns the mouth, butter and 


112 "om namo digambaraya amukasanastambhanam kuru svaha //" iti mamtrah // astottarasatajapena 
siddhih // 

113 Mantra: om namo agniripaya mama Sarire stambhanam kuru kuru svaha. This mantra is found on 

page 70 of Srivasta, but is not found in Sivadatta. 

114 This ritual is found on page 70 of Srivastava and verse 4.8 of Sivadatta. 
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sugar cool that burning. Chewing these together mirrors stopping fire from burning the 
mouth. 

Lawyers and merchants interact and move through an agonistic social world of 
oaths and contracts, but soldiers and military leaders compete in a physically agonistic 
world. Magic prevents harm in battle and insures success, requiring an appeal to fierce 
deities like Bhairava, Kumbhakarna, Ganesa, Batuka, Durga, Kali, and the martial 
yoginis. Immobilizing weapons prevents them from causing harm, from doing the 


5 A soldier-sorcerer invokes wild deities in one of 


business of a weapon (sastrakarana). 
the longest mantras so far. He calls Rudra and Pot-Ears (kumbhakarna), two great 
protectors (maharaksasa). He inscribes scorpion insignias (kharjjuri ketaki), 
representing Bhairava, upon his head, wears them as amulets around his waist, and writes 
them on his staff (bhujadamda) to prevent weapons from harming him: “Om! Hey Pot- 
Ears, you Great Protector, born from the womb of Kaikasi, immobilize a hostile army! 
Glorious Rudra be praised! Svaha!’"''® A rival army's weapons become impotent, unable 
to harm their victim. (1.189) Alternatively, a ritualist grinds wood-apple leaves, sweet- 


dates, and lotuses on a Sunday, and topically applies this concoction in order to instantly 


immobilize weapons. (1.190)''’ Tantra magic texts often present a complicated ritual 


115 The Manusmrti refers to a the abhicara sastras doing the sastrakarana, doing the sword-business. 
116 Mantra: om aho kumbhakarna maharaksasa kaikasigarbha sambhita parasainyastambhana 
mahabhagavan rudro'rpayati svaha // kharjjurt mukhamadhyastha, kativaddha ca ketaki /bhujadamde 
sthite carke sarvasastranivaranam // 1.181 // White argues that the kharjuri here is the fruit of the silver 
date palm (phoenix sylvstris) that is placed in the mouth of the ketaki (padnanous odoratissimus, a shrub 
with a fragrant flower that is associated with some tantric goddesses. (Personal communication), but I 
cannot make sense of this reading in the context of this operation. Further research is required to resolve 
this ambivalence, but for now I follow the commentaries; Sivadatte reads thus: kharjura ko mukhi mem, 
ketakt ko kamar mem. 

117 These rituals, but not the mantra, are found on page 71 of Srivastava and in Sivadatta verses 4.14-5. 
Sivadatta reads thus: kharjurt mukhamadhyastha katibaddha ca ketakt / bhujadandasthite carke 
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with elaborate techniques and spells followed by a simple mechanical technique that 
accomplishes the same result without mantra; many examples of this text structure 
follow. 

Sivadatta and Srivastava describe a similar ritual not found in Tripathi that 
prevents weapons from harming a man, making weapons unable to inflict a wound (gav 
stambhan prayog)."* Technical similarities warrant immediate comparison. 

"On a day when the sun is in the asterism of Pusya, Kharamafyari root is ground 

and smeared upon the bodies [of the target]; [consequently] weapons are 

immobilized (sastrastambha)."'” 
Sivadatta and Srivatava present a mantra for weapon immobilizing: "Om! Reverence to 
Him With Pleasant Form (aghorariipa), make the weapons immobile, do it!’””!”° This 
mantra euphemistically refers to a wrathful deity, the one with a pleasant form is really 
one with a terrifying form. These are the same types of deities found in Tripatht's 
immobilizing rituals above: terrible protectors (maharaksasa), howlers (rudra), terrifying 
ones (bhairava). 

Following the immobilizing weapons, the next two rituals immobilize, and also 


repel, armies.'*! The main technique in the first ritual is bloody tribute offerings (bali) to 


sarvaSsastranivarana // 4.15 // grhitva ravivare tu bilvapatram ca komalam /lepanam Sastrastambham syad 
pistva visasamam tatha // 4.16 // 

118Srivastava's title, “wound immobilizing”. 

119 Sivadatta: pusyarke 'hni samadaya kharamanjarimilakam / pistva lipecchariresu sastrastambhah 
prajayate // 4.13 // Srivastava 71 

120 After 4.14: om namo aghorarupaya sastrastambhanam kuru-kuru svaha. 

121 Textual Parallels. This first ritual worshiping the yoginis and two deities and the mantra are repeated 
in Sivadatta. However, the order of words are a bit different, and Tripathi adds a 'fluff line’ formulaic to 
tantras at the end (yasmi kasmai na datavyam yanyatha Sakaroditam 1.194cd). Srivastava exactly parallels 
Tripathi but does not contain the 'fluff line’: same word order as Tripathi and same verse content as 
Sivadatta. The added line points to some 'sweetening' by a compiler at some point and suggests (since, 
philologically speaking, the shorter version is usually older) but far from proves an earlier version of the 
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wild goddesses, differing from prior ritual offerings of spells (mantra) and pleasant 
substances such as incense, foodstuff, and flowers into a fire (homa). Some fire offerings 
(homa) do not declare any deities to appease; in such cases, offerings cause a mechanical 
effect or perfect a spell. Below, appeasing yoginis via tribute offerings coerces them to 
immobilize an army. To this point none of the rituals presented have been solely worship 
rituals. 
mantra repetitions are offered individually to eight yoginis, consorts to Brahminical gods. 
This contrasts the non-orthodox Brahmin gods invoked in military rituals. !” 
Accompanying these eight orthodox yoginis are GaneSsa and Batuka, gods often 
associated with mother goddesses as attendants, or even yogini's brothers.'”° 

The ritual is the longest so far, taking up nearly a full page in all three 
Uddisatantras, and it is worth explaining in full. The initial mantra is dedicated to 
Kalaratri and serves as a template for mantra recitation in the worship ritual. Individual 
yogini names are substituted for Kalaratri in the following mantra: “Om! Reverence to 


trident-bearing Kalaratri! Immobilize my enemy's army! Do it!’””!** On a Sunday, the 


verses. 

122 The Jvalamdlinikalpa presents several sets of eight mother goddesses in sequences of mandalas. The 
brahminical ones are Brahmani, Mahesvari, Kaumari, Vaisnavi, Varaht, Indri, Camunda, and Mahalaksmi 
are the mothers (matrka sveta). (4.15) Also, the "punishing goddesses" Jaya, Vijaya, Ajita, Aparajita, 
Gauri, Gamdhari, Raksasi, and Manohart. (4.19) The eight yoginis have animal heads and names: The 
[eight] female [goddesses to be drawn] have heads of a Dear, Boar, Horse, Elephant, Bull, Buffalo, Camel, 
and Wild Cat. (4.35) The aggressive goddesses of the satyamandala who destroy all dangerous seizers are 
The goddesses are Jaya, Vijaya, Ajita, Aparajita, Gauri, Gandhart, and Raksai, and Manohari. (4.41) The 
yoginis in the Buddhist Bhutadamara correspond to yaksinI names are as follows: Surasundari, Manohara, 
Kanakanta, Kamesvari, Ratisundar1, Padmini, Natint, Maithunapriya. (ch. 16) 

123 Feldhaus, Anne. 1995. Water and Womanhood: Religious Meanings of Rivers in Maharashtra. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 53-55 

124 Mantra: om namah kala ratri trisiladharini mama Satrusainyastambhanam kuru kuru svaha. This 
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practitioner acquires the fruit of the white Abrus Precatorious; this is used to purify the 
ritual space (grhnivydccchvetagumjaphalam sudhih). He repairs to a cremation ground, 
digs a hole, and fixes a stone there to serve as a focus for the worship eight yoginis 
corresponding to the Seven Mothers who are spouses of male Hindu gods: Howly 
(raudri), Dominatrix (mahesvari), Sow (varahi), Man-lioness (ndrasimhi), She that 
Pervades (vaisnavi), Maiden (kumarika), Lady Luck (/aksmi), and Holy (brahmi). 
Additionally, the practitioner worships the Lord of the Multitudes (ganesa) and the Boy- 
Bhairava (batuka)--deities known as Field-protectors (ksetrapdala)--male attendants to the 
eight yoginis. Each deity is worshiped by name with mantras accompanied by meat, 
wine, flowers, incense, and lamp offerings. As a result, the enemy army is immobilized. 


(1.191-4)'?> Deities worshiped here suggest yogini worship was prominent in military 


mantra is found on in Srivastava p. 71 and in Sivadatta after 4.24. 

125 ravivare tu grhniyaccchvetagumjaphalam sudhth / nikhanecca smasane vai pasanam tatra dhapayet // 
1.191 // astau ca yoginih pujya raudri mahesvari tatha / varahi narasimhi ca viasnavi ca kumarika // 
1.192 // laksmirbrahmi ca sampujya ganeso batukastatha / ksetrapalah dada pijyah senastambho 
bhavisyati // 1.193 // prthak prthak balim dattva dasanamavibhagatah /mamsam madyam tatha puspam 
dhipam dipavalikriya / yasmai kasmai na datavyam yanyatha sankaroditam // 1.194 // Tripathi 1.191- 
194ab co responds to Srivastava p. 73 and Sivadatta 4.21-4. The BPK describes, "Upon a slab of wood or 
rock he should inscribe [this yantra] using haritala, manahsila, and so forth. The results of the ritual are 
immobilization of anger (kopa), gait/composure, armies, and fire." (5.10) JMK 6.14-16 describes the 
yantra that immobilizes deities, movement/composure, armies, fire, and anger. (divya gati send jihva aur 
krodha stambhana yamtra) The cluster of targets appears to be a natural condensation. 
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culture and was patronized by rulers eager for martial success. '7° 

The prior ritual immobilizes an army, but the next ritual, despite its location under 
immobilization, repels an enemy, literally "turns an army's heads" (sainvamukhikarana), 
setting them to flight (palayante).'”’ The ritual combines common techniques and effects 
for immobilization, eradication, and dissension rituals. Immobilizing and then repelling 
the army, a one-two punch, is found elsewhere. Perhaps the cluster arises from an earlier 
grimoire in which rituals were sorted by targets as opposed to sorted by results. 

The mantra that sets an army to flight invokes a weapon-carrying deity named, 
simply, 'The Terrifying One' (bhayamkara): “Om! Reverence to the sword-bearing 
Terrifying One! Set my enemies army to flight! Do it! Svaha!”'** This is perfected by 
108 repetitions. Next, the practitioner combines body parts of naturally inimical animals, 
namely a crow and an owl--a persuasive analogical ingredients characteristic of 
dissension (vidvesana). Ona Tuesday, the practitioner acquires crows' and an owls' 


wings,'” and he prepares a mantra-inscribed amulet, bound around his neck, the name of 


126 The Matottaratantra describes worship of 81 yoginis for successful military campaign. (Dehejia 
1986:85) Such magical rituals for military success are common place in magical tantras. Just as the magic 
texts will give a concoction for "liberation", so also for sovereignty and victory in battle. This 
demonstrates that rulers may have used these rituals for such a purpose, but definitely establishes that the 
imagery of victory and sovereignty were used in individuals tantric practice. "It appears that the central 
and defining metaphor for mature esoteric Buddhism is that of an individual assuming kingship and 
exercising dominion. Thus the understanding of such terms as tantra in Buddhist India would invoke, first 
and foremost, the idea of hierarchical power acquired and exercised through a combination of ritual and 
metaphysical means." (Davidson 2002:121) I have argued in my MA thesis that that the tantrika aspires to 
be not the king but the purohita, the spiritual soul of the king who marshal magic forces to assure military 
victory (Ullrey 2006). The worship of yoginis for military victory via immobilization, with the ritual site 
and the ritualist at the center of a hierarchical mandala, is in line with medieval tantra and extends back to 
the Atharvan role of the purohita. 

127 While the terms eradication (uccdtana) or dissension (vidvesana) not used, all of the verbs correspond 
eradication and dissension results, not immobilization. 

128 Mantra: om namo bhayankaraya khadgadharine mama Satrusainyapalayanam kurukuru svaha. This 
mantra correspond to Srivastava p. 74-5 and Sivadatta after 4.27 

129 Crow and owl wings bound together are usual dissension rituals, causing the targets to become hateful 
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his enemy placed in the mantra. He faces the enemy army leader while holding those 
wings in each hand, presumably standing before his patron's army.'*’ Speaking the 
mantra above, "those mere words in the midst of the enemy will surely set to flight [the 
enemy army]: the king, soldiers, and elephants." (1.195-197)'*! 

The next rituals immobilize natural elements using a delightful set of symbolic 
actions that demonstrate patterns for the use of persuasive analogy in tantra magic. 
Tripathi presents a template mantra applying to verses 1.198-204: "Om! Reverence Lord 
Howler! Immobilize so-and-co! Immobilize! Tha tha tha\"'* The other two 
Uddisatantras do not contain these mantras; when these exact rituals are repeated, no 
mantras are found. Repeating mantra sets such as these suggest an innovative redactor 
created a simple, logical mantra sequence to insert while copying the text. Rudra is 
invoked for aggressive pragmatic magic since the Atharvaveda, making the god an ideal 
magic mantra deity. 

Details in Tripathi's immobilization rituals are often unclear; reading them 


alongside other Uddisatantras clarifies the techniques.'*? Examining analogue rituals 


toward one another like crows and owls and also causing setting the victim to flight, to wander the earth 
like a crow. 

130 In the Bhairavapadmavatikalpa to repel an army one repeats a specific mantra to conjure a celestial 
warlord who repels an enemy army. "After ten Jakh homas with mantra repetitions, the yaksa Parsva 
immediately appears, three-eyed, dark hued, standing under a Banyan tree. In the blink of an eye, the yaksa 
upon the battlefield with his own magical army [whom are marked] with the blazing ‘maya’ syllable turns 
[to confront] the enemy horde. "(3.38-39) 

131 "om namo bhayankaraya khadgadharine mama satrusainyapalayanam kurukuru svaha //" 
astottarasatajapena siddhih / bhaumavare grhitva tu kakolukau tu paksinau / bhirjapatre likhenmantram 
tasya namasamanvitam // 1.195 // gorocane gale baddhva kakolukasya paksinah / senani sammukham 
gacchennanyatha sankaroditam // 1.196 // sabdamatre sainyamadhye palayante 'tiniscitam / raja praja 
gajadisva nanyatha samkaroditam // 1.197 // This ritual corresponds to Srivastava p. 74-5 and Sivadatta 
4.25-7. 

132 Om namo bhagavate rudraya X stambhaya stambhaya tha tha tha 

133 A standard philological principle is to favor the more obscure and complicated though properly spelled 
readings as the oldest. Tripatht seems to be the oldest in most cases. 
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from the three texts together uncovers coherent rituals in ambiguous Sanskrit verses. 
Also, interpreting rituals often requires examining both procedures and telos. 
Determining the earliest version of the ritual as opposed to the most coherent ritual 
requires more philological data and analysis; as such, I will refrain from diachronic 
observations at this time. I present the rituals in a synchronic manner, interpreting 
procedures based on overarching ritual principles in the six results. To the extent 
possible, I have tried to interpret the symbolism behind these rituals and locate the 
persuasive analogies operating in their ingredients, imagery, and actions. Imagining such 
rituals' performance demonstrates why they were considered so powerful and so 
effective; they act out small-scale fulfillment of a wish. The rituals are dramatic stages in 
which to act out what is desired in the larger world. 

The first element immobilized is water. “Om! Reverence to glorious Howler! 
Immobilize the waters! Immobilize! Tha tha tha!’”'* The sorcerer prepares "a powder 
from the substance called padmaka [1.e. the wood of the cerasus puddum], and deposits it 
in water-tanks, pits, wells, or lakes. This immobilizes water."'** (1.198) Immobilized 
water prevents water from harming a man, i.e. drowning. Calming raging seas and 
storms seems likely, but the consecrated powder is not deposited in the seas or scattered 
in the air. Consecrated powder is deposited in bodies of water where folk are likely work 
by, fall into, or bathe in; this is, therefore, prophylactic. The verse is not found 


elsewhere, but other water immobilization rituals confirm my interpretation that 


134 Mantra: om namo bhagavate rudraya jalam stambhaya stambhaya thah thah 
135 Tripathi: padmakam nama yaddravyam siksmacurnam tu karayet / vapiktipatadagadau 
niksipetstambhate jalam // 1.198 
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immobilizing water prevents water from doing harm. 

Srivastava's water immobilizing explicitly prevents drowning. The ritual does not 
halt water's motion, stopping a stream or freezing a lake; it stops rushing water from 
sweeping a drowning man away, pulling him to his death, or from rushing into his lungs. 
Collect eyes, teeth, blood, flesh, and hearts of air-breathing water creatures (crabs, 
tortoise, dolphin, crocodile, otter, snake, and so forth) and cook them on the dark night of 
the eighth while reverently worshiping Sankara. Having smeared the rendered oil on his 
body, the practitioner can remain happily in the water, comfortably moving about, 
without drowning (fale tistetyatha sukham).'*° (70) The anointed man becomes like an 
air-breathing aquatic animal: a creature who could never drown, for water is its natural 
domain. Srivastava appends simplified and deodorized Hindi ritual that consecrates ghee 
with a Visvaripa mantra.'*’ A fire offering (havan) is then performed with that 
consecrated ghee. The consecrated ghee is applied to the body, and afterward water is 
conquered, i.e. the man cannot drown. (70) The Hindi ritual is simplified and adds the 
incongruous Visvartipa mantra to generally conquer something, not even declaring water 
as the target. A mantra dedicated to an appropriately aquatic deity such as Varuna and 
declaring immobilization or conquering of water would be more appropriate. The 


substituting if ghee for rendered fat-oil deruved from the bodies air-breathing aquatic 


136 tatadau kathayaisyami jalastambhanamuttamam / kuliranetradamdtrasca rudhiram mamsameva ca // 
hrdayam kacchapasyaiva sisumarasa tatah / {corr. Sisumakha] vibhitakasya tailena sarvanyekatra 
siddhayet // ebhih pralepanam kurtyajjale tistedyathasukham / uragasya vasa grahya nakrasya nakulasya 
ca // [I suggest niranakula| dundabhasya sigrahyam sarvanyekatra karayet / vibhitaksaya tailena siddham 
yathavidhih // tailam pakkat 'yase patre krsnastamyam samahitah / samkarasyarcanam krtva mirdhni 
krtvapradaksinam // Srivastava 70 

137 "om namo visvariipaya (nama) eva vijayam kuru kuru svaha /" (69) The target's name would be 
placed in the nama or amuka position. Perhaps the 'eva' was once ‘ap’, i.e 'water'. 
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creatures robs the technique of symbolic power. 

Immobilization of clouds contains striking imagery, and with a bit of imagination 
a persuasive analogy is readily apparent. First, I will present Tripathi's and then 
Srivastava's ritual. “Om! Reverence to glorious Howler! Immobilize the clouds! 
Immobilize! Tha tha tha!’ The practitioner "acquires two bricks, places cremation 
charcoal between them, and then buries [the bricks] in the middle of the forest; 
[consequently,] this causes the immobilization of clouds.”!*” (1.199) Tripathi's ritual is 
vague, but it could be acted out in this way. The ritual actor writes his mantra upon two 
bricks using charcoal, when he places them together it makes a small cloud and possibly 
even a knocking sound mimicking thunder. Then he buries the bricks in the forest, 
binding the clouds by burying his cloud-making bricks. 

Srivastava's immobilization of clouds supports my interpretation. According to 
the Sanskrit verse, the practitioner writes a mantra exhorting Narayana to immobilize 
clouds upon two bricks using charcoal ash. The bricks are placed together encasing the 
mantra drawing (samputam kdrayet), and then they buried in the earth.'*° According to 
the Hindi gloss, the practitioner takes up two bricks and draws a cloud upon them using 
charcoal and ash, then he presses them into the earth. The dust and charcoal resemble 


storm clouds in color and in the way they create a cloud of dust. The sorcerer sings to 


138 Mantra: om namo bhagavate rudraya megham stambhaya stambhaya thah thah thah 

139 istakadvayamaddaya smasanamgarasampute / sthapayedvanamadhye ca meghastambhanakarakam // 
1.199 

140 Srivastava: "om namo narayandya megha stambhanam kuru kuru svaha" // istaka dvayamadaya 

samputam karayennarah / citamgarena samlekhya bhistham stambhanameghakam // (72) Compare to 

Sivadatta who has no mantra: istakddvayamdadaya samputam karayennarah / citangdrena samlekhya 

bhistham stambhameghakam // 4.16 
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atmospheric Narayana to energize this ritual. Fixing the bricks in the ground immobilizes 
those very clouds. As below, so above. (72) 

A final water immobilization ritual immobilizes boats (nauka) by halting a ship's 
movement in water. It is found in Sivadatta only. “Om! Reverence to the glorious 
Howler! Immobilize the Boat! Immobilize! Tha tha tha!”.'*' The Rudra mantra is 
chanted and written upon "a five finger-breadth stake (kila) made from date tree wood 
(ksirakdstha), [and then pounded into a ship]." This immobilizes boats.'” Just as a stake 
immobilizes something it impales, this enchanted stake stops a ship, as if pegged to the 
bottom of the sea. 

Tripatht's remaining immobilizing rituals effect human and animate creatures as 
opposed to elements. A familiar mantra appears, “Om! Reverence to glorious Howler! 
Immobilize so-and-so! Immobilize! Tha tha tha!"'*® The mantra including a victim's 
name is inscribed "upon cloth stained with menstrual blood using orpiment [as ink]. 
Deposit [the inscribed cloth] in a pot. This immediately immobilizes a man." (1.201) Put 
the inscribed mantra in the pot; put the man in a pot; he cannot move. 

Tripathi's ritual to immobilize sleep is not clear, but with the aid of Srivastava the 
ritual result becomes clearer. Rather than immobilizing someone by putting him to sleep, 
the ritual prevents sleep from coming; it causes insomnia. “Om! Reverence to glorious 


Howler! Immobilize sleep! Immobilize! Tha tha tha!”'“* is repeated while the 


141 Mantra: om namo bhagavate rudraya naukam stambhaya stambhaya thah thah thah 

142 bharanyam ksitrakasthasya kilam pancangulam ksipet / naukastambhanametaddhi miladevena 
bhasitam // 1.200 // 

143 Mantra: om namo bhagavate rudraya amukam stambhaya stambhaya thah thah thah 

144 Mantra: om namo bhagavate rudraya nidram stambhaya stambhaya thah thah thah 
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practitioner grinds together brhati-root and honey (miilam brhatya madhukam). The 
concoction is deposited in the nose. Indeed this will immobilize sleep."!* (1.202) This 
root could be rice root, but the vocabulary is unclear. The substance should be an acrid 
one that causes perpetual sneezing; or it could be a substance with amphetamine 
properties. 

Srivastava's suspiciously incomplete Sanskrit verse to immobilize sleep (nidra 
stambhan prayog) describes a combination of rice root (vrAyi) and sugar placed on a 
victim's nose and smeared in both eyes.'*° The result is unspecified in the verse, but the 
Hindi gloss explains the result, "rice (bhatakataiya) is ground with sugar. When this is 
placed in the nose, sleep will not come. Both sugar and Solanum Jacquini (bhatakataiva) 
are ground fine and made into an ointment. When smeared in both eyes, it causes the 
immobilization of sleep." (72) Without the Hindi gloss, we could only infer the results of 
the ritual; the gloss completes an imperfect root-verse source. Nose application causes 
perpetual sneezing. Eye application immobilizes the eyes, preventing them from closing, 
forcing them to stay open and thereby causing insomnia. 


Tripathi concludes his immobilization section with rituals to immobilize cattle and 


145 mulam brhatya madhukam pistva nasya samacaret / nidrastambhanametadhi miladevena bhasitam // 
1.202 // [have made little progress in identifying this Miladeva, and I suspect he is a general place- 
holding name or name of an archetypal author. Goudriaan identifies one Mtladeva “in [Kathasaritsagara]-- 
12, 22, 25 the master sorcerer Miladeva has at his disposal a yogagulika “magic pill” by which he is able to 
change himself into an old brahman; by a second one a young man is reshaped into a beautiful girl.” 
(1978:65) Harmut Scharfe notes that Dieter George, in his study of the Sanmukhkalpa, has located a 
number of bibliographical entries for a “legendary trickster-thief” by this name. Scharfe, Hartmut et al. 
Handbook of Oriental Studies. Leiden: Brill, 2002. 270. 


146 The verse is sloppy. mulam grhitva madhukam pistva nasyam samacaret /madhuna vrhrt 


muleranjayellocanadvayam // (72) Sivadatta writes under the heading nidrastambhana prayoga: milam 
grhitva madhukam pistvad nasyam samacaret / madhuna brhati mile ranjayellocanadvayam // 4.17// 
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beasts. The following procedures suggest immobilization can be used for domesticating 
animals. The first ritual immobilizes female buffaloes (mahisi), cows (go), and so forth 
via the usual mantra: “Om! Reverence to glorious Howler! Immobilize buffaloes, cows, 
and the like! Immobilize! Tha tha tha!”'*” The ritual creates an invisible supernatural pen 
to corral the cows. The bone of a male buffalo or camel (ustra) is buried in each of the 
four directions, this immobilizes female cows and buffaloes. (1.203)'*8 To domesticate 
various beasts (pasu), the actor performs the mantra to Rudra: “Om! Reverence to the 
glorious Howler! Immobilize such-and-such beast! Immobilize! Tha tha tha!”'” Then 
he takes the hair of a domesticated buffalo (ustra) and ties it to the upper hairs--on the 
head or back--of the beast (pasu) he wishes to immobilize.'*° (1.204) A pasu is a 
domesticated or sacrificial animal, but I contend that, here, the pasu is what the 
practitioner wants to create out of a wild or feral animal by imparting the quality of the 


ustra (buffalo or camel) to the target animal, that animal become a pasu. 


Sivadatta and Srivastava Immobilization Rituals 


Sivadatta (4.1-27) and Srivastava (69-75) contain a number of rituals not found in 


147 Mantra: om namo bhagavate rudraya gomahisyadin stambhaya stambhaya tha tha thah. The 
commentator adds a footnote that one should use only the word 'go' when the target is cows and 'mahisi' for 
bulls 

148 ustrasyasthi caturddiksu nikhanedbhutale dhruvam / gomahisyadikastambhah siddhiyoga udahrtah // 
1.203 // This ritual corresponds exactly to Srivastava p. 72 and Sivadatta 4.18. 

149 Mantra: om namo bhagavate rudraya amukam pasum stambhaya stambhaya thah thah thah 

150 ustraloma grhitva tu pasipari viniksipet // pasunam bhavati stambhah siddhiyoga udahrtah // 1.204 // 
This ritual corresponds exactly to Srivastava p. 72 and Sivadatta 4.19 
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Tripathi (1.185-204). I will present a single Sivadatta technique and then several 
Srivastava rituals. The first unique immobilization operation in Sivadatta prevents 
drowning; it is similar to the drown-proofing right above. 


Now, indeed, I will speak about the ultimate immobilization of water. [Collect] 
the blood, flesh, teeth, and eyes of the crab, the heart of a turtle, the fat of a 
dolphin, and combine it with oil from the vibhitaka tree. It is thus perfected. 
Smear [the body] with these [perfected substances and] one may remain 
comfortably in water [without drowning or struggling]. Take up the fat of a 
snake, crocodile, and otter; take up the head of a barking lizard (dundubha); 
combine them [and mix] with the oil of the vibhitaka tree. This will perfect [the 
substance] when done properly. He should cook the oil-concoction on the day of 
the dark eighth and perform reverent worship, bowing his head to Siva. One 
should perform 1008 fire sacrifices of ghee and then smear [upon the target's 
body] the preparation which the mantra'*! will perfect.’ (4.2-7) 


Sivadatta's Hindi gloss is as follows. 


First I will explain the method of water immobilization in the context of 
immobilization methods. Eye, teeth, and blood of crab; also heart of turtle; also fat 
of a needled-one [i.e. the dolphin with it's elongated snout]; and the oil of bhilave. 
All these are combined and cooked. After the cooking, one should smear it upon 
[his] head. He can remain comfortably atop the water (jal par sukhapurvak sthita 
ho), and he will not sink/drown (dub nahim sakta). Fat from the snake, ganges 
crocodile (gadiyal), and otter (nevala), and the head of the water-snake (domdaha 
sampa) are all combined and cooked in Bhilava oil. After cooking this substance, 
it should be held in a metal pot. When the eighth day of the dark fortnight has 
arrived, one should worship and make offerings to Siva and offer 1008 ghee 
offerings with the mantra dedicated to immobilization. Having consecrated the 
oil, he should smear it upon his body, and this perfects the immobilization of 


151 Sivadatta: om namo bhagavate jalam stambhaya stambhaya hum phat svaha. Srivastava does not 
have a clear mantra but the general immobilization is disclosed directly before this verse: om namo 
visvaripaya (nama) eva ijayam kuru kuru svahda/ 

152 tatradau kathayisyami jalastambhanamuttamam / kuliranetradamstrasva rudhiram mamsameva ca // 
2 // hrdayam kacchapasyaiva sisumaravasa tatah / [sri. sisumakhasa] vibhitakasya tailena sarvanyekatra 
siddhayet // 3 // ebhih pralepanam kuryajjale tisthedyathasukham / (corr. kurjaj| uragasya vasa grahya 
nakrasya nakulasya ca // 4 // dundubhasya sirograhyam sarvanyekatra karayet / [Siv. undubhasya| 
vibhitakasya tailena siddhim kuryat yathavidhih // 5 // (sri. no kuryat] tailam paktva 'yase patre 
krsnastamyam samahitah / sankarasyarcanam krtva mardhni krtva pradaksinam // 6 // 
asthadhikasahasrena cajyahomam tatscaret / |corr. astadhika] lepam krtva'tha mantrena tatah siddhim 
prajayate // 7 // [sri. no vs 7] (Siv. 4.2-7, Sri p. 70) 
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water. 


Srivastava reproduces the same Sanskrit verse as Sivadatta, though he presents it with 
corrupt Sanskrit and different line breaks. Srivastava glosses each verse individually, 


whereas Sivadatta presents one whole paragraph after the collected verses. 


First of all, I will explain the immobilization of water. The eyes, teeth, blood, and 
flesh of the crab should be acquired. The heart of the turtle, the fat of the dolphin 
(jal sisu mara), all various aquatic creatures are combined with bhilava. Mixed 
up, they are cooked in oil. After that, having smeared his body, a man is 
strengthened and he can dwell in the water easily. He cannot drown. Fat of the 
snake, crocodile, otter and the head dundubha (a non-venomous snake) are 
acquired. These are mixed up and cooked in oil of bhilava according to 
regulations. Having cooked this oil, he should store it until the eighth day of the 
dark fortnight, and then he should worship Samkara and bow his head. After 
making reverence, he should perform circumambulation [of a Samkara image or 
linga|. That aforementioned mantra should be spoken 1008 times and he should 
make sacrifices of butter. Then he should smear himself with this butter 
consecrated by mantra; therefore, he may go over water. 


Srivastava presents two water immobilization techniques that use consecrated unguents: 
rendered aquatic animal oil and butter offerings. Topically applied, these fatty unguents 
allows a man to move across, atop, or through water without drowning. Srivastava's ghee 
consecration ritual is not found in the Sanskrit root text nor in Sivadatta's Hindi. 
Srivastava regularly glosses complicated, rich Sanskrit material writing clear and 
nuanced Hindi interpretations of the techniques in the root text, but then he adds 
simplified versions. He presents tantra magic warts and all in both root text and gloss; 


however, he emphasizes simplified religious practices--such as mantra repetition--to de- 


emphasize troublesome, hard-core elements. 
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Immobilizing the mind, a topic absent in Tripathi, is described in a common verse 
to both Srivastava and Sivadatta: "Feces from a monkey or owl is placed in a victim's 
paan, his mind is thoroughly immobilized (buddhistambhah)."'* Mental immobilization 
blurs the line with bewildering (mohana). Via the persuasive analogy, the trace-element, 
feces, of the monkey or the owl make the victim or agitated and foolish, monkey-like, or 
stupid, owl-like. 

Womb immobilization rituals (garbhastambhana) are found only in Srivastava, 
who adds these techniques at the section's conclusion. (74-5) Womb immobilization in 
other magic tantras increases fertility or insures conception, but rituals here treat 
excessive or painful menstruation and also halt miscarriage; in this way they immobilize 
downward flow in the body, though rituals do not target nor mention channels or winds. 
Common ingredients are milk, usually goat milk, the dust from a potters hand, and other 
pleasant herbal substances. Srivastava's techniques are mechanical; the main ritual act is 
creating a powerful concoction. 

The first womb immobilization operation treats excessive vaginal bleeding. A 
practitioner mixes dust and mud from a potter's hand (kulalapdni-samlagnah) with goat 
milk; the Hindi gloss prescribes sweetening with honey. Upon drinking, the concoction 
immobilizes a womb bleeding excessively, that literally 'has burst! (utphala), 
menorrhagia. According to the gloss, this immobilization is performed in the case of a 


distressed womb .'** A combination of red lotus and goat milk, having been cooked 


153 Sivadatta: ulukasya kaperva'pi tambiile yasya dapayet / vistam prayatnatastasya buddhistambhah 
prajayate // 4.13 // Srivastava p. 71 

154 Gloss result: yadi garbh girane vala hoga athava girata hua garbha bhi ruk jaega or arthat phir girata 
nahim hai. Root text: kulalapanisamlagnah panka ksodrasamanvitah / aja kstrena sampito garbhastambha 
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thoroughly and cooled, upon drinking will cause a flowing womb (garbhasrava)-- 
swollen or pained due to an imbalance of the three humors (su/a sotham tridosajam)--to 


be free of disease (rogdnndsayet).' 


Another ritual prescribes drinking a number of herbs 
mixed with milk of the cow or goat over a course of days to 'make the womb firm' 
(garbhah sthiro bhavet) and prevent miscarriage.'*° The two final verses prescribe cow 
milk with herbs to immobilize a womb suffering from pain (prakrtam hathena), 
dysmenorrhoea.'*’ (74-5) 

The Hindi appendix (anya prayog) presents a Sanskrit mantra dedicated to Rudra 
and instructions for its use.'*’ Repeating this mantra 10,000 times during the parvakal 
moon conjunction perfects it; five or seven days of mantra repetition ceases womb-flow. 
Should a woman drink rice water in which caulai root has been steeped and then insert a 
small packet of black dhattura into her vagina, this will stop womb-flow. Finally, when 


the sun is in pausya, should he take up a packet of black dhattura as before and tie it 


around the waist of a pregnant woman, her womb will be immobilized.'*° (75) 


Srivastava's Hindi Introduction to Immobilization 


karotphalam (corr. karottalam) // p.74 

155 kande lohitapadmastha ksirajyamadhu misritam / supakvam Ssitalam krtva saptaham ya 'ngana pibet // 
garbhasravam tathavantim sila sotham tridosajam / anyasca bahuno rogannasayennatra samsayah // p.75 
156 akasmat prathame mase garbhe bhavati vedana / goksiraih pesayettulyam [corr. pesayetulyam] 
padmakosiracamdanam // palamatram pibennari tryahadgarbhah sthiro bhavet / athava madhukam daru 
sakavrksasya vijakam // samisyakstrakalolipibetkstram stugobhavaih // p.75 

157 dhatryamjanam savarayastikakhyam ksiramnipitampramada hathena / saptahamatram viniyojyanarit 
stambhanigarbha calitam na citram // kulalahastod bhavakardamasya vatsipayah ksaudrayutasya 

matram / garbhacyutim stlabhayam nivarya karoti garbha prakrtam hathena //p. 74-5 

158 om bam kham pam namo bhagavate rudraya amukasya garbha stambhanam kuru kuru svaha / p. 75 
159 These operations are glossed in the Hindi appendix. I refrain from citing long Hindi passages 
throughout this dissertation. 
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Srivastava initially describes immobilization according to the Sanskrit text, but 
then he recasts the result in psychological and 'rational' terms. "The meaning of 
immobilization (stambhan) is causing someone to stop (rok dena). When the movement 
and demeanor (gati evam halacala) of a man, beast, or bird is halted due to tantra ritual 
(tamtrika kriya se), it is called immobilization. In tantra, [the type of] immobilization has 
been classified: fire, position (@san), womb, semen, armies, and so forth." (69) 
Immobilization is literal: it stops elements and weather, groups of humans and animals. 
Moving creatures (calati) become non-moving (acalati). Srivastava recognizes literal 
magic tantra immobilization; he presents it in accordance to the root text; but then he 
applies a deodorizing interpretive strategy. Srivastava targets the thought process of 
singular humans, not groups; immobilizing overlaps with bewildering and eradication. 
Magic becomes psychological; ritual is reduced to mantra practice. 

Srivastava concedes rituals are effective, but then he argues they are only really 
effective via the power of mantra. Mantra is the only necessary component for practice. 
The power (Sakti) of the mantra--and deities who simultaneously live in and as the 
mantra--is real and preserved in the tantra rituals. "In tantra these [rituals] are not 
necessarily effective (a@vasykata nahim raha karati hai) [in the manner and upon the 
targets mentioned above]. But tantrik rituals are certainly well-endowed with sakti 
(Sakti-sampanna) due to the Sakti in the mantras." (69) As Srivastava would have it, 
tantra grimoires are only storehouses for power; rituals are the crates in the storehouses. 
Tantra rituals are thought to only exists to preserve mantras, in the same way 


mythological frames, it is argued, were constructed to glorify and preserve mantras in the 
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Vedas, and the mantras are the source of all power in the tantras. Tantra grimoires are 
simply strong-boxes to preserve, protect, and present mantras. Rituals and ritual results 
function rhetorically: if such-and-such ritual can cause such-and-such a powerful result as 
murder, then the mantras inside the rituals are equally powerful when performing “lesser 
results” and when utilized in personal sadhana. Such arguments display Srivastava's 
thoroughly modern perspective; yet, despite being modern, these arguments also echo 
esoteric tantrasastra. 

In a later chapter Srivastava describes fantastic rituals (indrajal kautuk), but he 
argues one should not even bother with these rites. One should work hard, be good, and 
trust in the will of god. God is the only real power, and the only way to bring his good 
will is to do good and be good. The tantras, in contrast, compel deities through offerings 
and alter the world through ritual technology. (99) There is no reason to analyze 
techniques or the mechanics of rituals because all ritual details in the root text are 
worthless frames for mantras. In a characteristically protestant Christian argument, 
practice and magic are eschewed in favor of being good and “giving it up to God.” 

After dismissing literal, physical immobilization, Srivastava describes 
immobilizing the human mind. The target is the mind of an intimate or a family member. 
Mental immobilizing is the only ethical and, in fact, effective use of the ritual result. 
“Should some beloved person [1.e. a family member or dear friend] be going on a 
journey, and [should] we discern that his/her journey be not good (subh nahim), then we 
should explain that to him/her. After this, if he/she does not believe [us], then it is proper 


to immobilize him/her. This is the way we should think about other magic rituals (anya 
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prayog)." Should we discern that someone is doing something wrong--i.e. be going ina 
wrong way--the first recourse is reason. If reasoning will not avert him, then one uses 
magic, resorting to sorcery only when reason is not effective. Srivastava argues that all 
magic should be approached in this way; magic is the last resort to save someone from 
himself. This is Srivastava's modernized tantra magic. 

Magic influences the mind. Srivastava writes, "In reality, the real influence 
(sidha prabhava) of this ritual is upon the brain (mastisk). Having made the intellect 
(buddhi) inert, inactive, or powerless, one hobbles [them by hobbling] their mental 
actions and making him devoid discrimination (vivekasiinya). [This stops their activity. ] 
Stopping activity is the main re-action to immobilization." (69) By immobilizing 
psychological processes a target is prevented from proceeding on a negative course. 
Immobilization of thoughts is not absent from tantra discourse on immobilization (a 
single instance presented above), but psychological immobilization is not prominent. 
Rituals in this very tantra literally immobilize armies, fires, and sexual fluids, but only a 
single ritual immobilizes the mind (buddhi). (4.13, p.71) 

Srivastava only describes immobilizing sentient beings, and the beings are loved 
ones and relatives upon whom reasoned argument has failed. The targets are not 
strangers. The methods seem most appropriate against a rebellious teenager, a cheating 
wife, a foolish parent, or a disloyal friend. The tantra sadhaka is a busybody, who knows 
the right path for every person he knows; should his target not accept his judgment and 
advice, he has no choice but to use magic. A medieval tantra overlord controls the center 


of his kingdom and mandala; he is identified with a god whose power flows from the 
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center to affect all constituents outward to the periphery. The modern tantra sorcerer 
functions as a know-it-all mother-in-law. Srivastava pulls the overlord into the modern 


social world. 


(4) Bewildering (mohana) 


Bewildering (mohana) creates madness, agitation, and intoxication; targeting the 
mind, this result is always psychological, even in the root text. The root 'Vmuh' has a 
wide verbal range that includes becoming stupefied, perplexed, infatuated, confounded, 
deluded, and compelled to go in the wrong way, misled. Derivations of this root used 
outside magic are not always negative. Usage confirms positive meanings such as 
gladdening and making joyful. The verbal noun 'mohana' encompasses the full-range of 
\muh, including seduction, temptation, embarrassment, and a magical act or charm that 
bewilders, deludes, or causes one to be perplexed. To no surprise, erotic magic pervades 
this result; the object of desire is bewildered or deluded, that state creates willingness to 
engage in sex acts. 

A bewildering operation not utilizing a concoction is rarely encountered, and these 
bewildering concoctions are deploed in three ways: smearing one's own body, 
consuming the substance oneself, and making a tilak. Mantras are rarely presented to 


cause bewildering; tilaks are the most common technique for bewildering in the three 


160 I argue throughout this study that results out not to be interpreted symbolically or psychologically; 
translations ought to be literal. In the case of mohana, however, the root text presents psychological 
effects, and this must be taken into account when interpreting results. 
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Uddisatantras. The enchanted tilak bewilders anyone who looks upon it, granting the 
practitioner an edge in social transactions, legal proceedings, and amorous conquests. As 
such, bewildering is connected to vision. Following the Sankhya school's philosophy of 
vision, when the vision-aspect of the human extends and touches (sparsa) the tilak at the 
head of the sorcerer, then that vision-stream is infected, and the infection is carried back 
to afflict the victim.'®' Bewildering techniques consistently make use of sight; perhaps 
due to the all-too-human phenomena of lust at first sight, spontaneous desire creating 
bewildering mental states. 

All three Uddisatantra authors present stand-alone chapters on bewildering; other 
magic tantras locate bewildering under subjugation, for it ultimately dominates the 
victim. Tripathi's section on bewildering contains five verses with a single mantra at the 
section head. The mechanical nature of these techniques suggests rituals derive from 
erotic or medical discourse. Of Tripatht's five verses, only one technique is repeated in 
the other two Uddigatantras. Srivastava's chapter six and Sivadatta's chapter three are 
dedicated to bewildering; both are short chapters. Srivastava reproduces Sivadatta, but 
Srivastava adds several noteworthy bewildering rituals in his Hindi appendix. 

Tripathi's Uddisantra provides a single mantra for bewildering, and it invokes the 


goddess Kali. The mantra is presumably repeated while preparing concoctions that 


161 White describes a prevalent theme in South Asian thought in which rays (rasmzi) travel from the eye of 
a beholder to meet the beheld. Furthermore, yogi and siddha travel upon these rays to inhabit the body of 
another person. This idea stems from an epic mytheme in which yogis and heroes yoke themselves to the 
rays of the sun and travel into the solar orb as apotheosis. White, David Gordon. Sinister Yogis. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 2009. p.141-9. In the same way, the consciousness of the victim travels along 
the rays from his own eyes to contact the sorcerer and his filak; once that contact is made, the power from 
the ¢ilak travels back across the ray to effect the beholder and bewildering magic thereby enters the victim 
who beholds the tilak. 
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follow: “Om hrim! O Kali, Skull-bearer, She Who Bellows (ghorandadini)! Bewilder the 
universe! Bewilder mankind! Bewilder everything! Bewilder! Tha tha tha svaha!'” 
Perfect the spell by 100,000 mantra repetitions. None of the techniques that follow 
prescribe performing consecration (abhimantrana) or mantra repetitions (japa). A 
sorcerer could, theoretically, complete what I call the “three-part ritual” by applying a 
mantra to any part of the rite: preparing and collecting ingredients, mixing up the 
medicine, applying the concoction, or upon completion to empower the whole sequence. 
Smeared upon the body, the brahmadandi root ground with white Arbrus 
Precatorious juice (svetagumjdarasa) bewilders all mankind.'® (1.205) Applying this 
infused juice to his own body, sorcerer or client gains bewildering power over folk. In 


the next rite, "‘ulsi leaves dried up in the shade, mixed with Vijayd seeds'™ 


, physalis 
flexuosa (asvagamdha), tawny-colored cow (kapila) milk, banyan [seeds], andabrus 
precatorus (rakti)": he who consumes this will bewilder all mankind from the moment he 
rises in the morning.'® (1.206-7) 


The last two concoctions make filaks that bewilder all who see the mark. The first 


tilak concoction is made from the root of calotropis gigantea (svetarkamila),'© 


162 Tipatht's Mantra: om hrim kali kapalini ghoranadini visvam vimohaya jaganmohaya sarvam mohaya 

mohaya thah thah thah svaha. The spell at the head of the section should be applied to techniques below in 

which a spell is not specified. Srivastava provides this mantra: om uddamaresvaraya sarva jaganmohnaya 

am am im im um um rm rm phat svaha. [corr. -esvaraya] (48) Sivadatta writes: mohamantra:--om 

uddamaresvaraya sarvajaganmohanaya Gm im im um ium rm rm phat svaha." // 3.11 // 

163 svetagumjarasaih pesyam brahmadandyasca milakam /lepamatram sariranam mohanam sarvato 
Jagat // 1.205 // 

164 According to Monier-Willliams this can refer to many different plants. 

165 grhitva tulastpatram chayasuskam tu karayet / asvagamdhasamayuktam vijayabijasamyutam // 

1.206 // kapilaksirasahita vati raktipramanatah / bhaksita pratarutthaya mohayetsarvato jagat // 1.207 // 

166 This root of the maddar family is quite common with purple flowers, but the variety with white 

flowers is rare. The root is widely used in medicine and black magic. The root occasionally grows in a 

form reminiscent of the body of Ganesa. When found in this shape, the root is worshiped as Shvetarka 
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vermillion (sindura), and banana juice (kadalirasa)."'" (1.208) Banana juice is a 
common ingredient in bewildering concoctions; the banana and plantain has wide- 
spanning erotic symbolism in Sanskrit literature." The tilak above uses simple stand- 
ins for sexual fluids: banana juice for seminal discharge and vermillion for menstrual 
blood. Finally, one should "acquire wood-apple leaves and dry them in the shade. Make 
a ball from the dried leaves] and banyan [seeds] mixed with tawny-colored cow milk. A 
tilak made from these [ingredients] bewilders the whole world."'® (1.209) This final 
concoction rolled into a ball is pressed on the forehead not unlike ti/aks found in Kerala 


to this day that consist of smooshed balls. 


Sivadatta and Srivastava on Bewildering 


Sivadatta and Srivastava contain a single verse that corresponds to Tripathi. 


Sivadatta describes bewildering in eleven verses (3.1-11), but only verse 3.11 (the 


Ganesa. 

167 svetarkamilam sinduram pesayetkadalirase / anenaiva tu tamtrena tilakam lokamohanam // 1.208 // 
Compare this to Srivastava p. 49: sindiram ca vaca svetam tambularasapesita / anenaiva tu mantrena 
tilakam lokamohanam // 

168 White describes the plantain forest (kadali) in which Matsyendranath becomes bewildered and 
confused, requiring his disciple Gorakhnath to rescue him. In Indian poetics, the thighs of women are 
"compared to the smooth, firm trunks of the plantain trees. In this perspective, Matsyendra has been 
languishing in a forest of beautiful thighs, a fair statement arrived at through simple arithmetic. Moreover, 
the plantain is that one of nine sacred trees representing the Goddess most closely associated with 
vegetative power. So it is that plantain fruit, a small banana with seeds in its interior, is used in fertility 
rites in Bengal, in which men swinging on hooks drop plantain fruits on women below." The plantain 
house (Aadaligrha) is a pleasure garden where kings sport amorously with women he has not yet married. 
(White 1996:236-237) Within this echo chamber, the banana and its juice are connected to bewildering, 
erotic bewildering, fertility, phallic symbols, and amorous play; it is not surprising that banana juice is 
found in bewildering rituals that, like subjugation, betray lurking eroticism. 

169 bilvapatram grhitva tu chayasuskam tu karayet / kapilapayasarddhena vatim krtva tu golakam / 
ebhistu tilakam krtva mohayetsarvato jagat // 1.209 // This verse is the only cognate to the other two 
Uddisatantras, Srivastava (50) and Sivadatta (3.11). 
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cognate to Srivastava pg. 50) corresponds to Tripathi 1.209. All verses from Sivadatta 
3.1-11 correspond to Srivastava pages 48-50. Srivastava does not deviate from the 
Sanskrit content of Sivadatta, but he adds unique techniques in his appendix of other 
rituals. Srivastava and Sivadatta propose the same mantra, exhorting Uddamesvara who 
bewilders the whole world (jaganmohana),'” differing from Tripathi who invokes Kali 
and does not set forth elaborate seed syllables:'7' “Om! O, Lord Holler who bewilders the 
entire earth! am am im im um um rm ¢m phat svaha\” 

Siva opens the discourse, "Now I will tell the great method of bewildering that is 
immediately effective. Listen up, Ravana!"'” (3.1, 48) All but one bewildering method 
uses éilaks. "Vermillion, saffron, and orpiment are ground with the juice of the dhdatri 
plant. A tilak [made from this] bewilders the human world."'” (3.2, p. 49). These 
forehead markings bewilder anyone who sees them, all people who look at him wearing 
the mark. A combination of ground herbs and juices are combined on a Friday to make a 
tilak that bewilders the whole world (mohayet sakalam jagat).'" (3.3, 49) Two other 
tilaks use standard magical substances--such as red-lead, betel, yellow orpiment, 
asvagandha--that are ground, again, with banana juice.'” (3.4-5, 49) Mere fumigation 


may bewilder. "Syvgi-plant is mixed with sandal combined with ginger and kustha-plant 


1700m uddamaresvaraya sarva jaganmohonaya am 4m im im um um rm rm phat svaha // See ft. nt, above. 

171 Magic tantras usually dedicate bewildering mantras to Kamadeva, either explicitly invoking the God 

of Desire or listing his seed syllables that are thought to be his arrows. 

172atha'gre kathayisyami prayogam mohanabhidham / sadyah siddhikaram nrnam srnu ravana ! 
yatnatah // 3.1 // 

173sindaram kunkumam caiva gorocanasamanvitam / dhatrirasena sampistva tilakam lokamohanam // 
3.2 // 

174 sahadevya rasenaiva tulastbijacurnakam / ravau yastilakam kuryat mohayet sakalam jagat // 3.3 // 

175 Sivadatta: manahsilam ca karpuram pesayet kadalirasaih / tilakam mohanam nrrnam na 'nyatha 

mama bhasitam // 3.4 // haritalam ca 'svagandham pesayet kadalirasaih / gorocanena samyukta tilakam 

lokamohanam // 3.5 // Also Srivastava page 49. 
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[is made into incense] and then used to variously fumigate the body, clothes, and the face; 
consequently, this bewilders beasts, birds, men, and kings. [Furthermore], the tilak made 
from betel-root bewilders the human world." (3.6-7, 49)'”° A fumigation concoction may 
also be used to make a tilak. Several unremarkable ti/ak rituals are described, but the 
final one is especially clear in technique and effect. White durva grass is taken up and 
ground with yellow orpiment (Aaritala); this is made into a tilak on the forehead, and it 
bewilders all who see it (darsanadnmohakarakam). (3.10, 50)'” 

Srivastava provides seven more methods in his Hindi appendix. Ritual 
prescriptions are more thoroughly described here in the appendix than Srivastava's brief 
Hindi glosses that accompany root verses. As opposed to Sanskrit verses that favor 
tilaks, the appendix describes many techniques to deploy concoctions: ointments, 
collyrium, ash powders, and 'poison' paan. That said, four of the seven rituals deploy 
concoctions as tilaks. Unlike the Sanskrit rituals above, mantra consecration is 
prescribed explicitly for each ritual. Though the specific mantra is not specified, 
presumably the practitioner uses the mantra located at the head of the Sanskrit section. 
(48) 

The first four methods mix up consecrated concoctions to make tilaks that 
bewilder all people (sab mohita honda); similar to the root text, the four are unremarkable. 


The last three techniques are unique to this appendix, adding eye-ointment and poison 


176 Sivadatta: Srngicandanasamyuktam vacakusthasamanvitam / dhupam dehe tatha vastre mukhe dadyat 
visesatah // 3.6 // pasupaksiprajanam ca rajamohanakarakam / tambilamiulatilakam 

lokamohanakarakam // 3.7 // Also Srivastava page 49. 

177 Sivadatta: §vetadirvam grhitva tu haritalam ca pesayet /krtam tu tilakam bhdle 
darsananmohakarakam // 3.10 // Also Srivastava page 50. 
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paan techniques to the bewildering concoctions and tilaks. Svetarka root, fresh butter, 
and ajarasa powder are combined and consecrated; when applied to the eyes (amjana 
karem), those who see the practitioner are bewildered. Application to the eyes is 
smearing around the eyes, like modern eyeliner, though direct application direct 
application to the eyes should not be discounted. 

The conduit of bewildering is sight and sight rays (drstarasmi). A combination of 
wagtail bird excrement and dead glow-worms are burned up, and the ash is mixed with 
water. Once consecrated, the ash is applied to the practitioner's body; consequently, he 
can bewilder anybody, no matter how powerful. The element of sight is not explicit, but 
his body radiates bewildering power that would affect those who see him; iridescent 
worm ingredients suggest affecting sight-rays. 

The final and most complicated ritual uses 'poison paan' to bewilder a woman. 

On Sunday, one procures a paan packet and places it on a washing-rock covered in 
washed, clean cloth. Then, while himself standing naked, he opens the packet then closes 
it up as before. He dresses himself and returns home; there he shaves without looking in 
a mirror. Having consecrated the paan, he feeds it to a woman, and she will become 
bewildered. The paan is infused with a trace of the sorcerer's naked body; that trace is 
transferred into a woman via the paan; this causes her to become infatuated with the 
sorcerer. He avoids looking the mirror to keep the potency of his gaze and appearance in 


the paan, not re-circulating into himself via the mirror. (p.50) 
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Srivastava Hindi Introduction to Bewildering 


Bewildering rituals alter the psychological state of the victim, filling his or her 
mind with new and artificial emotions that bestow a favorable feeling toward the 
sorcerer-practitioner. Eroticism is inherent within the discourse; the earliest versions of 
bewildering techniques derive from erotic sciences (kadmasastra) and from medicinal 
texts describing eroticism. Srivastava skirts erotic interpretations that abound in other 
magic tantras, and he makes no mention of the bewildering god Kamadeva. While overt 
eroticism is downplayed in the root text and introduction, Srivastava is preoccupied with 
erotic bewildering when he denounces it over and over. His denunciations demonstrate 
the primacy of erotic magic in bewildering. 

Bewildering enchants a person to make the victim favorably inclined toward the 
practitioner. "Installing upon someone the emotional state (bhdav) of being enchanted 
(prati mugdha) toward the practitioner is called the bewildering act (mohan karma). The 
use and practice (sadhand evam prayoga) of the bewildering act makes a person who is 
harsh, contentious, detached, or combative [thereby] favorably disposed, affectionate, or 
in love with the practitioner." (48) Bewildering is the opposite of dissent (vidvesa) that 
creates hostility in folk, usually between intimates. Srivastava connects attraction 
(akarsana) and bewildering below. 

Misuse of bewildering rituals has two results: one is somewhat bad, the other 
totally reprehensible. Srivastava argues, "This practice can be misused. Having 


enchanted somebody, one may cause him or her to transgress (vyatikrama) [duties] in 
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work, social, or family situations. When someone abandons a situation due to 
[bewildering], then bewildering is considered somewhat reprehensible (kuch 
nimdaniya)." (48) Like a lovesick teenager, the victim neglects other duties, being totally 
absorbed in the infatuation. Bewildering can be darker, leading to the second result, 
which is absolutely reprehensible. "Essentially, bewildering causes a person to be 
infatuated (sammohit) with the practitioner, but if the method is bad intentioned 
(durbhavanapurna) then it is necessarily considered reprehensible." (48) Infatuation may 
lead to seduction, the author hints, and this is totally wicked. 

Two degrees of bewildering--i.e. bestowing a crush (mohan) and installing 
romantic infatuation (sammohan)--create longing toward the practitioner, but the two 
vary in intensity. Attraction (akarsan) "compels a far-off person to come to the vicinity 
of the practitioner"; in contrast, a bewildered victim remains nearby (samipastha) while 
infatuated with the practitioner. The results are internal, mental states; the results are not 
behavioral such as compelling a change in location. "Amorous jealousy, love, erotic 
passion, affection, love-sickness, and longing-to-be-near are indicative of this kind of 
bewildering: all these are reactions (sab pratikriya) to the bewildering action." (48) 

Bewildering can make a victim well-disposed to the practitioner or can inspire 
erotic emotions. Srivatsava ignores conferring madness, which is the main effect of 
bewildering in other magic tantras. He labels and describes bewildered mental conditions 
literally, without metaphor.'” The only specific physical or behavioral result is 


neglecting duties. The bewildered person does not run away, like in eradication, or come 


178 In dissension a wide-range of metaphors are used to describe mental states. It is noteworthy that few 
metaphors few metaphors are found in root text for bewildering. 
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close, like in attraction. At least, the lovesick (mohana) will neglect obligations; at most, 


the impassioned infatuated (sammohana) will be seduced. 


(5) Dissension (dvesana, vidvesana) 


Dissension or mutiny rituals (dvesana, vidvesana) create enmity, hatred, and 
hostility; all three Uddisatantras present short sections on this result. The Sanskrit root 
\Vdvis, from which arises dvesana, denotes 'to hate or show hatred’, 'to be unfriendly’, 'to 
become a rival or enemy’. The result dvesana is encountered with regularity, but the 
more common term is vidvesana, arising from viNdvis; the prefix 'vi-' arises from 'dvi' 
meaning “two parts”, in contrast to 'sam-' meaning “together”, lending a sense of “toward 
another” or “two-ness” cognate to English words such as di-vision, dis-sent, and dis- 
criminate. Accordingly, vidvesana means 'to dislike or hate someone’, 'to mutually 
dislike’, 'to make hostile towards one another’, 'to make an enemy'.'” The English term 
‘dissension' denotes a disagreement, usually based upon differing opinions or beliefs, the 
produces strife or discord: according to the OED, "a violent disagreement or quarrel 
arising from difference of opinion." Dissension sometimes explicitly creates conflict by 
inspiring strife and quarrel between prior allies, but dissension results ultimately bestow 
enmity. Dissension creates hatred, making previous intimates into enemies. 


Victims and contexts nuance dissension rites' effects. In a domestic context 


179 The Sanskrit prefix 'vi' nuances to the root to do its action 'toward'; consequently, 'vivdvis' is most 
simply to hate toward, to have enmity toward. Goldman translates the 'vi-' Sanskrit prefix (upasarga) to 
mean opposition, against, or reciprocal action. (Goldman 1999: 51) 
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dissension generates strife between intimates including family members, spouses, friends. 
In a military context these rituals inspire dissension in the ranks; they cause mutiny. In 
legal, political, and courtly environments allies and confidants become bitter enemies; 
they quarrel. Dissension operations sometimes target strangers but usually target victims 
with some established relationship; relationships are removed. The spells cause hostility 
that dissolves prior relationships, freeing the client to manipulate the now hateful target(s) 
as fit: to take over a business or property, to marry a now divorced wife, to gain victory 
over a mutinous rival court or army, or to callously destroy a relationship out of pure 
spite and jealousy. 

Dissension rituals dissolve allies' allegiance, but they do not necessarily banish a 
target such as occurs in eradication (uccdtana). Quarrelsome parties may remain in 
proximity, seething with discontent, but the ultimate end is usually to drive off a member 
of the target group or cast away the entire target group; in this way, dissension and 
eradication have much in common. Erotic dissent may dissolve a sexual, paternal, or 
marriage relationship so that the sorcerer may then acquire the courtesan, maiden, or wife 
belonging to another man, examples follow. A woman may rebel against her husband or 
father, and, likewise, a man may leave his parents or wife, though males are rarely targets 
for erotic dissent. A courtesan-client relationship may be dissolved by bestowing enmity, 
demolishing intimacy by creating contempt (that said, intimacy itself is often the cause of 
the greatest contempt). Via dissent magic a courtesan may remove a 'spent' client, who 
no longer has money for her services and upkeep. Another courtesan may dissolve a 


relationship--be that between man and wife or man and courtesan--so she may herself 
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acquire that man as a “master”. In the case of a man performing dissent, a man might 
magically end a relationship between another man and a courtesan so he may contract the 
courtesan himself. While such situations are admittedly speculative on my part, I am 
convinced the contexts for erotic magic of any result was courtesan-client relationship. A 
sequence of spells could be deployed to acquire a lover: dissension, eradication, 
attraction, bewildering.'*’ The victim's prior relationship is dissolved via dissent 
(vidvesana); she is driven away from prior attachments and locations via eradication 
(uccatana); she is drawn to the sorcerer via attraction (a4karsana); and she is made to love 
the sorcerer via bewildering (mohana). The four results can be classified as subsets of 
subjugation (vasikarana). 

Dissension techniques manipulate two targets via dissolving bonds and actively 
freighting harmonious bonds with discord. The names of both targets are often declared 
in mantras; in some cases, the syllables of both targets' names are intermingled, 
representing the prior state of harmony destroyed by the divisive mantra verbs. The most 
characteristic techniques for dissension use clear persuasive analogies. Rituals combine 
representative ingredients from natural enemies, i.e. crows and owls, snakes and 
mongooses, elephants and lions. Inherent opposition from the pair is transferred unto the 
targets. Fumigation with noxious substances causes irritation to inhabitants of the 
fumigated place (perhaps the quarrel arises from mutual disgust at the stank). Fumigation 
‘poisons a space’; in such techniques, a concoction or fetish is deposited in a space 


(buried, hidden, fumigated) to affect all who enter there. 


180 I have yet to find this sequence described explicitly in a ritual catalog, though I am sure systematic 
verses propose this somewhere. 
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Tripatht's five-verse, three-technique section (1.210-4) is prefixed by a mantra 
used for any prescribed recitation. Despite the short section, Tripathi sets out a 
representative group that reflects the wide-range of dissension rituals. The simple mantra 
invokes Narayana without adding seed syllables: “Om! Reverence to Narayana! Make so- 
and-so hate so-and-so! Do it! Svaha!’”'*' This mantra is found in different locations in all 
three Uddisatantras.'* 

Juxtaposed substances inspire dissent and create hatred between victims named in 
the mantra; victims become like rival animals. Combining naturally hostile elements is 
the hallmark of dissent magic. The first ritual makes use of the wings a crow and an owl, 
natural enemies and the most common rival dyad in magic. 

Take the wing of a crow in one hand and the wing of an owl in the other. Having 

performed mantra consecration (mantryitva), [the practitioner] joins [the two 

wings] in front of him and binds them up with black thread. Wings in hand, he 
makes water offerings. He performs 108 mantra repetitions [in this way] for 

seven days. (1.210-1)'* 

The enmity between crows and owls descends upon the targets. The mantra declares the 
target and object; a specific victim begins to loathe another specific victim. While this 


mantra has designated victims and objects, other versions of the rite and mantra declare 


181 Mantra: om namo narayanaya amukasya amukena saha vidvesam kuru kuru svaha. Parallel mantras 
are found in Srivastava p. 44 and Sivadatta after 5.15. 

182 Tripathi places the mantra in front of the first verse. Sivadatta's longer presentation places the mantra 
after the last verse before the colophon. Srivastava place the mantra at the very beginning, but before the 
first technique, which is the same as Tripathi, he places a formulaic narrative verse: athatah 
sampravaksyami yogam vidvesanabhidham / mahakautukarupam ca srnu ravana ! yatnatah // p.45 

183 ekahaste kakapaksamullipaksam kare pare /mamtrayitva miledagram krsnasitrena bandhayet // 
1.210 // anjalim ca jale caiva tarpayeddhastapaksake / evam saptadinam kuryadastottarsatam japet // 
1.211 // This ritual is found on Srivastava p.45 and Sivadatta 5.3-4 
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general enmity. The following rite combines combines substances of inimical creatures 
and the foot-dirt of victims to make a simulacra doll (puttali). 

Take up elephant hair; take up lion hair; take up [a victim's] foot-dirt. [Fashion] a 

doll [using these substances] and bury it in the ground. Over that spot one should 

make a fire and oblate Jasmine flowers. This causes hatred of the target. (1.212- 

aye 
A mantra is not prescribed, and the ritual specifies only a single victim who becomes 
hated by all those who encounter him. Foot-print dust is a powerful trace that makes the 
doll equivalent to the person of the victim. This ritual uses elements common in 
murderous sorcery (mdrana): taking up foot-print dust, making a doll, burying the doll, 
performing oblation over the burial spot. 

The final operation is a mechanical combination of rival animal substances to 
draw a tilak. "Take up elephant teeth; take up lion teeth; grind them with fresh butter. A 
tilak [drawn with this concoction] causes dissent."'*° (1.214) There is no explicit victim. 
I argue above that bewildering rituals use tilaks because vision is the conduit. This 
particular ¢tilak shares the vision medium, for those who see the ¢i/ak upon the head of the 


sorcerer become ill-disposed to sorcerer or others surrounding him; this dissension ¢tilak, 


therefore, could easily be adapted into a bewildering ritual. 


Srivastava and Srivadatta on Dissension 


184 grhitva gajakesam ca grhitva simhakesakam / grhitva mrttikapadam puttalim nikhanedbhuvi // 

1.212 // agnistasyopari sthapyo mdlatikusumam hunet / vidvesam kurute tasya nanyatha sankaroditam // 
1.213 // This ritual is found on Srivastava p.46 and Sivadatta 5.5-6 

185 grhitva gajadantam ca grhitva simhadantakam / pesayennavanitena tilakam dvesakarakam // 1.214 // 
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Srivastava and Sivadatta almost exactly overlap, and they presenting all of 
Tripatht's material accompanied by an additional six techniques not found in Tripathi. I 
describe these non-Tripathi rituals below. All three tantras ultilize the same mantra.'*° 
Srivastava and Sivadatta include a narrative verse to introduce the section. Siva opens, 
"Listen up, Ravana! Now I will explain the method (yoga) for bestowing enmity 
(vidvesanabhidham) in its most fantastic form (mahakautukaripam)." (5.1, 44-5) All but 
one technique use persuasive analogies via body-traces (hairs, teeth, feces) of natural 
enemies. Where once was affection now is savage hostility, just as occurs when rivals 
meet in the wild. 

The teeth of an elephant and a lion are ground with fresh butter. This [buttery ball 

of ground bone] is oblated into fire using the name of the victims [inserted in the 

mantra for dissension]; consequently, they become hateful.'*’ (5.10) 


Take up and grind together the hair of a bull and a horse. Fumigate an assembly 
[using the powder as incense]. Instantly, dissent arises.'** (5.11) 


Combine the feces of a cat and a mouse and mix them with the dust of an enemy's 
feet (padatalayormrdam) to make a pleasantly-formed man-shaped doll 
(puttalika) consecrated by 100 mantra repetitions. Wrap up [the doll] will blue 
cloth and bury it in [a victim's] house. This will swiftly create dissent between 
parents, children, and relatives.'®° (5.12-3, 46-7) 


The three techniques set out three inimical pairs deployed in three ways: (1) oblation in 


fire, (2) fumigation using special incense, and (3) ‘poisoning an environment' by 


186 om namo narayanaya amukasya amukena saha vidvesana kuru kuru svaha. (44) 

187 Sivadatta: gajakesarinau dantannavinitena pesayet / yannamna hiiyate ca'gnau tayorvidvesanam 
bhavet // 5.10 // 

188 Sivadatta: grhitva mahisakesam ca’ svakesena pesayet / sabhayam diyate dhiipo vidveso jdyete 

ksanat // 5.11 // 

189 Sivaddata: marjaya miisikayasca vistamadaya yatnatah / vidvesya padatalayormrdamddaya melayet // 
5.12 // [corr. lata] japenmantrasatam kuryannaraputtalikam subham / nilavastrena samvestya tadgrhe 
nikhanedyadi / vidveso jayate sighram bandhunam pitrputrayoh // 5.13 // 
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depositing a cursed figure in the victims' environs. For the oblation, a practitioner makes 
an offering clump out of lion and elephant teeth ground into flour and mixed with butter; 
after oblating the clump accompanied by mantra, the victims specified in the mantra 
become hateful. For the fumigation, hair of a bull and a horse are ground together and 
burned as incense in an assembly of people; consequently, all folk gathered there become 
quarrelsome. For the 'poisoning', cat and mouse feces are mixed with the the victim's 
foot-dust and made into an effigy representing a generic human; once buried in a home, 
the secreted effigy radiates enmity, inspiring discord throughout the household. 

Srivastava and Sivadatta repeat Tripathi 1.210, but they expand the ritual and add 
a counter-ritual. (5.14-5, p. 45) The practitioner takes a crow and owl wing in each hand, 
joins them together, and then binds them with black thread, and he chants the mantra; all 
are just as above. However, instead of using the wings for oblation, here the sorcerer 
buries the wings in the house of the victim; consequently, hatred is generated toward the 
home's resident(s).'°° Srivastava's Hindi gloss states there will be contention between 
relatives, namely father and son; Sivadatta's gloss merely states there is dissension in the 
family. Fumigation using bdelluim and clarified butter brings folk back together 


(samsthikarana); glosses state the fumigation tranquilizes enmity (sant ho jdyegda). 


190 "In one hand he should hold the wing of a crow and in the other hand the wing of an owl. Having 
consecrated them, he should hold them together and bind them with black string. Having buried this in the 
earth in the house of the victim, dissension will arise toward that victim. However, due to fumigation with 
a combination of bdellium and clarified butter, [the victim] is returned to health." ekahaste 
kakapaksamulikasya kare pare / mantrayitva melayitva krsnasutrena vestayet // 5.14 // yagrhe nikhanet 
bhimau vidvesastasya jayate / punasca samsthikaranam ghrtagugguladhupatah // 5.15 // This spell is the 
last technique in Sivadatta's chapter. 
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One dissension technique does not use hostile animal products. The technique 
creates a fumigant from various herbs fermented in cat urine. 

Combine the bhramadandi plant with its root, the 'crow-shanks' plant, and the 

juice of the jasmine flower. [Let the concoction age] over seven nights. Then 

combine with cat urine and ferment for seven days. Use this as incense and 
fumigate the environs of an enemy family (satrugotra). Hatred will arise toward 

all friend and kin; all become quarrelsome when they smell it.'”’ (5.7-9, 46) 

It is not implausible that mouse urine is mixed with cat urine in other, or older, versions 
of this technique, but the version here contains only one animal product.'”* That said, the 
smell of burning herbs soaked in cat piss would emit an odoriferous funk that would 
make anybody sniffing it quarrelsome. 

Srivastava's Hindi appendix adds three rituals worth describing. Dissension may 
be caused by manipulating two simulacra. (1) A pair of puppets are made from dust out 
of gathered from the left foot of each victim. Two mantras are generated with the names 
of one victim in each; the two mantras are performed on a single rosary. Next, the two 
puppets are wrapped together in blue cloth and buried in a cremation ground or deserted 
place. (47) This ritual resembles Sivadatta 5.12-3, except there are two puppets--one for 
each person in the relationship--and the puppets are deposited in an isolated place instead 
of victims' home or environs. (2) A consecrated and secreted porcupine quill staked 


somewhere in a house creates general hostility in a household. (47) While only one 


191 brahmadandisamilo ca kakajangha samanvita / jatipusparasairbhavya saptaratram punah punah // 
5.7 // tato marjaramitrena saptaham bhavayet punah / esa dhipah pradatavyo satrugotrasya 
madhayatah // 5.8 // yatha gandham sanaghrati tatha sarvaih samam kalih / tato vidvesanam yati 
suhydbhirbandhavauh saha // 5.9 // 

192 Perhaps, human and feline are natural enemies, which is true in many south Asian cultures, and the 
feline trace causes enmity when encountered by humans. 
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animal product is used, the porcupine itself represents dissent by its prickly countenance 
and reclusive nature. (3) A wood stave twelve avigulas in length previously used to crack 
a skull during the final stages of the cremation ritual (kapdala kriyda) is consecrated with an 
enmity bestowing mantra on a Friday. Should this stave be laid upon the ground in a 
house, there will be enmity in the household for the duration that the stave is present. (47) 
I have found no similar ritual. Traditionally, this skull-cracking stave is used by the 
eldest son to break the skull of the father, ostensibly to free his soul, separating father 


from son, man from earth. 


Srivastava's Hindi Introduction on Dissension 


Dissent may be created in three contexts: marriage, family, and society. 
Srivastava's description of dissent overlaps with his description of eradication (uccdtana); 
dissent expels the target from a social context. Even if dissent expels the folk who 
disturb society or a family's well-being, fomenting dissent and creating hatred is never 
ethical because enmity always leads to violence. Srivastava displays characteristic 
ambivalence: it is appropriate to bestow enmity to break up an unhealthy relationship, but 
it is never appropriate to bestow enmity because it leads to actual violence. 

Srivastava prescribes well-intentioned dissent (vidvesana)--creating disunion and 
hatred (alagav, vairabhav)--to dissolve a destructive or unhealthy relationship. "This 
method should be used in a situation when the friendship (mitrata) between two parties 


has been made harmful for some reason or when one person ought not meet with 
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another." (44) Exploitative dissent that ruins a relationship so the sorcerer may usurp 
power, property, or women is not described by Srivastava, even though self-centered 
manipulation is the clear goal of the root text. Srivastava argues that destroying 
relationships should only be used for the well-being of the target. I reconstruct his pro 
magic dissent arguments below. 

A marriage may be destroyed to free a husband who is joined to the wrong woman 
or who is in a toxic marriage. "Bear in mind that a husband may remain with a wrong 
woman (galat stri), even after being told 100,000 times [how bad she is], he will not 
think [he should leave]. He should be turned away from that house, or the husband will 
be destroyed from staying with that wife."(44) Bestowing enmity, in this way, may save 
a man's life. 

Dissension techniques can remove a troublesome family member. Usually, if a 
family member neglects (upeksa) the family, we must continue to support the bonds of 
that relationship (mitrata rakhna). In an extreme case, however, when a family member 
become dangerous and the family is threatened, one can perform dissension magic. This 
method produces hatred in a father, son, brother, or sister. Of course, there are risks. 
Dissent can ruin the happiness of the entire household, and over time one who deploys 
this magic will suffer the fruits of his bad actions (duskarma). Ritual techniques are not 
required to effect such results, mere gossip will suffice. 

In the old days, enmity-bestowing was used not in the home and family but 
against enemy armies. Mutiny deployed in self-defense (svayam ki raksa) could defeat 


an army without violence. A seditious army becomes lazy, non-cooperative, and 
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weakened, and it is ultimately dissolved. Dissension also creates war and aggression 
(Gkramanom-yuddhyom) by dividing countries, cultures, and even members of the same 
religion (dharmom ke madhya chidana). Members of a single country or caste (jati) 
could not make war, only when folk are divided and hateful can they make war. To 
paraphrase Srivastava, it takes two to do the hateful tango. Dissension magic plants the 
seeds of war. Conflict is resolved via force or recognition that one group is stronger than 
the other, strength of weapons and power of bodies, arms and arms (bahubal aur sastra 
bala hi). Enmity-bestowal is disallowed and reprehensible in social life (samajika jivan) 


because enmity-bestowal within social groups ultimately leads to violence. 


(6) Eradication (uccatana) 


Eradication (uccatana) drives a victim from his home, village, or 
kingdom/country. The target is extirpated, uprooted, routed. The term 'wccdtana' is a 
strengthened causative noun deriving from udVcat. According to Monier-Williams, the 
root Vcat prefix means 'to hang down', 'to flood’, 'to cover’, and the strengthened causative 
‘cat' means 'to break’; the 'wd-' prefix nuances the root with 'up', 'rising', or 'outwards'. 

The term 'wccdt means 'to drive away, expel, scare’. According to Monier- Williams, 
uccatana ruins an adversary, overthrowing him or "causing (a person) to quit (his 
occupation by means of magical incantations." The victim is described wandering the 
earth like a crow, a foreigner no matter where he goes or how long he stays; eradication 


does not merely drive off a target but places him in perpetual exile. After leaving he can 
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never rest again.'? Psychological descriptions of an eradicated victim depict a 
degenerated mental state; consequently, some scholars translate uccatana 'stupefaction 
resulting in forcible eradication', and this is supported by the etymology above. In a one- 
two punch, the victim is ruined and expelled. Erotic eradication removes a lover no 
longer loved, rebuffs unwanted advances, dismisses a rival, or it removes a destitute 
client from a courtesan's ben. 

Eradication techniques use persuasive analogies similar to dissension techniques 
(vidvesana): combining and manipulating body products from natural enemies (such as 
crow and owl wings) and depositing cursed substances (such as cursed mustard seeds) in 
victims' homes to drive them out. Similar techniques, close proximity in texts,'”* and 
complementary results suggest a relationship between eradication and dissension rituals. 
In all likelihood, the two results evolved from subjugation rituals, and then became 


subsets of subjugation, and then became free-standing ritual results. 


193 The “Sauptikaparvan”, tenth chapter of Mahabharata, describes Asvattaman's bloody slaughter of his 
enemies, the Pandavas, in the night. His actions are impelled after witnessing a large number of crows 
murdered by a ferocious owl (10.1.32-42); crows and owls are the most common rivals in dissension 
magic. As punishment for his actions, ASvattman is allowed to live, for he is the son of a Brahmana, but he 
is banished and sent to wander. Johnson translates 10.16.9-12 regarding ASvattaman's punishment. “ But as 
for you, the wise shall know you as a/ Murderer of children and a coward, / Whose evil deeds are beyond 
all tally // (9) And so you must harvest those evil deeds: / For three thousand years you shall wander this 
earth, / Alone, and totally incommunicado. // (10) You shall stray companionless in desert wastes, / For, 
villain, you have no place among men. // (11) Stinking of blood and pus, driven to the / Inaccessible 
wilderness, you shall wander, / Subject to every plague that blows, you black-souled wretch // (12)” 
Johnson, W. J. The Sauptikaparvan of the Mahabharata: The Massacre at Night. Oxford; New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1998. Actions precipitated by the murder of crows lead Asvattaman to act like a 
crow; this striking resemblance bears further meditation. 


194 Every text I have consulted places eradication and dissension rituals in proximity. The two are always 
found right next to each other in the sequence of results. 
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Tripathi on Eradication 


Tripathi presents a single mantra and two rituals for eradication. The overarching 
mantra eradicates a target from his home, family, and kingdom; it invokes Rudra who is 
the most common deity in Tripathi's mantras and the most invoked god in magic tantra 
mantras. “Om! Reverence to the glorious, gape-mawed Rudra! Immediately eradicate so- 
and-so from his own clan and progeny! Eradicate! Kill Kill! Burn Burn! Cook Cook! 
Hum phat svaha tha tha!”'*> The mantra does not describe a location from which the 
victim is removed but delineates a set of relationships from which the individual is 
extirpated. Tripathi's eradication rituals use two magic techniques: (1) applying a 
persuasive analogy and (2) poisoning a place. 

First, oblate the wings of a crow and owl, and then perform 108 mantra repetitions 


with the victim's name inserted in the mantra's target position.'°° (1.215) Eradication rites 


195 Mantra: om namo bhagavate rudraya damstrakaralaya amukam svaputravamdhavaih saha hana hana 
daha daha paca paca sighramuccataya uccataya humphat svaha thah thah. The instrumental tense and 
particle 'saha' is troubling, for the ablative tense is expected. According to Spiejer regarding the use of 
instrumental with words of separation,"As the instrumental is the exponent of the notion of accompaniment 
and simultaneousness, so it is also available with words expressive of the very contrary, namely seperation 
and disjunction. In the same way as it is said tvaya sahitah, tvaya yuktah "with you," one is allowed to say 
tvaya rahitah, tvaya viyuktah "without you". The proper case for expressing separation, the ablative is 
however available. In some phrases the instrumental is more frequently employed, in other again the 
ablative." (1886:46) The mantra contains the instrumental syllable 'saha' with an instrumental conjugation 
for 'clan and progeny'; consequently, this instrumental as opposed to ablative rendering cannot be avoided. 
The mantra is found on Srivastava 44 and after Sivadatta verse 5.15, though the mantra is broken up 
differently in each case. Sivadatta: om namo bhagavate rudraya karaladamstraya amukam 
putrabandhavaih saha hana hana dah dha paca paca sighram uccataya-uccataya phat svaha // after 6.8. 
Srivastava: om namo bhagavate karaladamsrtayva amukam putrabamdhavah saha han han daha daha paca 
paca sighram uccataya uccataya phat svaha // p.76 

196 Tripathi reads: kakolikasya paksam tu hutva castadhikam satam / yannamna mamtrayogena tada 
'syoccatanam bhavet // 1.215 // Srivastava reads: kdkoliikasya paksdni madgrhe nikhenet ravau / 
yannamnd mantrayogena samastoccatanam bhavet // In Srivastastava the wings of the crow and owl are 
consecrated with the mantra on a friday and then buried in the home of the victim. Sivadatta echoes 
Sivadatta: kakoliikasya paksani yad-grhe nikhanet ravau / yannaémnda mantrayogena samastoccdtanam 
bhavet // 6.6 // 
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push the analogy so the victim is driven off in the same way a murder of crows drives off 
an owl. The second ritual is more elaborate, poisoning a home. A Sivalinga is smeared 
with funeral ash, the brahmadandi plant, and white mustard seeds. Reverential smearing 
is accompanied by mantra. Mantra repetition performs three tasks: it designates the 
victim, declares results, and charges the mustard seeds with dreadful magic. "Ona 
Saturday, [the mustard seeds] are deposited in the house [of the victim. Consequently, | 
the enemy is eradicated until his own death." (1.216-7)'®’ Remainders from worship of 
sivalingas, especially mustard seeds, are common in tantra magic: the worship directed 


by aggressive mantra imparts the remainders (ucchista) with awful power. 


Sivadatta and Srivastava on Eradication 


Sivadatta and Srivastava present approximations of Tripathi's mantras and rituals, 
but they add rituals to create a more robust treatment than Tipatht's brief catalog; 
Sivadatta and Srivastava contain the same Sanskrit verses, but Srivastava, once again, 
describes unique rituals in his Hindi appendix. Siva introduces the eradication sections, 
"Listen up, Ravana! One should practice forcible eradication (uccatana) and slaying 
(vadha) by means of which home, field, wife, wealth (dhana), and children are seized 


(hrta)."'°* Siva connects eradication to slaying, not eradication to dissent. In a way, 


197 Tripathi reads: brahmadamdi citabhasma sivalinge pralepayet / siddhartham caiva samyuktam 
sanivare ksiped grhe // 1.216 // uccatanam bhavettasya jayate maranantikam // \.217 // These verses are 
parallel in Srivastava p. 77 and Sivadatta 6.3-4ab. 

198 Sivadatta: yena hrtam grham ksetram kalatram dhanaputrakam / uccaétanam vadham kuryat srnu 
ravana ! yatnatah // 6.1 // Also, Srivastava p. 76. 
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results of eradication and slaying are the same: the victim is removed. Eradication sends 
the victim away, and slaying (vadha or marana) eradicates a victim permanently; that 
said, an eradicated victim may be returned via remedial spells but death is final." When 
the victim is removed, his "goods of life" are up for grabs, no matter whether he was 
removed by eradication or by murder. Eradication uses potent items--concoctions, ritual 
remains, and enchanted stakes--that force a victim to flee from the location where the 
item is deposited. These potent items poison the location or radiate a force that sets 
victims to flight. 

The first ritual resembles Tripathi's rite to create cursed mustard seeds, but it sets 
forth a remedy. White mustard seeds and water--remains from worshiping Siva [i.e. a 
Siva liiga]--are buried in the home of the victim; consequently, the victim is eradicated. 
But if the seeds and water are removed (uddhrta), then he will return.*” (6.8, p.77) 
Having been eradicated, the victim may return to his normal or prior state of mind, 
previous relationships, and home location if the cursed remnants are removed. It is 
ambiguous whether the remnants must be removed by the sorcerer or by any person. 

Though none are found in Tripathi, enchanted stakes are the primary technique for 
eradication in other Uddisatantras. Take up one four-a7gula length stake made from the 
udumbara wood and consecrate it with the eradication mantra. Having buried the stake 


underneath a victim's bed, the victim shall flee (uccdtanakam bhavet).””' (6.5) Ona 


199 Revivification rituals (samjivana) could theoretically remedy killing rituals, but these spells are never 
located in the six results rubric, found in appendices or in catalogs of fantastic acts (kautika-karma). 

200 Sivadatta: siddhartham Sivanirmalyam nikhanedyo grhe jalam /uccatanam bhavettasya uddhrte ca 
punah sukhi // 6.8 // Srivastava 77. 

201 Sivadatta: grhitvodumbaram kilam mantrena caturangulam /nikhanedyasya Sayane tasyoccdtanakam 
bhavet // 6.5 // Sivadatta p. 77. 
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Tuesday (bhaume), the sorcerer should bury a four-angula stake made from human bone 
and then urinate over the spot it is buried. The victim will be driven away.”” (6.7) 
Another "stake" is not quite a stake but an enchanted root buried in the ground. "The 
white root of the /Gngalika plant should be prepared (sthapayet) [i.e. consecrated with 
mantra] and buried in the house of the victim. As long as it remains [buried there] it 
powerfully and immediately forces eradication of the victim."”° (6.2) In the same way 
the cursed remainder seeds are removed to remedy eradication, removing the enchanted 
root--and, by implication, the consecrated stakes--remedies eradication. 
Pollen naturally flows about, aimlessly, just as the sorcerer desires the victim to 
behave; a victim of this technique will wander about aimlessly like pollen in the wind. 
At midday, looking upward toward the west, one should agitate the pollen of the 
gardabha plant and gather it with his left hand. Sprinkle the pollen in the house 
of a victim, and he shall be eradicated. Indeed, after five days [even] the lord of 
the house (grhesa) will be eradicated.” (6.9-10, p. 78) 
Looking into the sun, the sorcerer sees the pollen in the air, made visible in the sun's rays. 
He inserts the victim's name into the mantra, consecrates the particulate, gathers it from 
the air, and then scatters it in the victim's house. His house infected, the victim will flee 


and roam the earth like pollen in the sky. 


Srivastava's appendix presents unique mantras and mantra techniques.” An 


202 Sivadatta: narasthikilakam bhaume nikhaneccaturangulam / tatra miitram svayam kuryat 
tasyoccatanakam dhruvam // 6.7 // Srivastava p.77. 

203 Sivadatta: svetalangalikamiilam sthapayedyasya vesmani / nikhanet tu bhavet tasya sadya uccdtanam 
dhruvam // 6.2 // Srivastava p.77. 

204 Sivadatta: madhyahnam lunthate bhiimau gardabho yatra dhiilikam /udanmukhah praticyam tu 
grhitva vamapanina // yad grhe ksipyate dhili tasyoccatanakam bhavet / evam saptadinam kuryat 
grhesoccatanam bhavet // 9-10 // Srivastava p. 77. 

205 At the end of Sivadatta's Sanskrit section he writes an enemy-eradicating mantra that differs from both 
texts: "Om! Reverence to Terrible-Face! Eradicate so-and-so from [his] home! Do it! Svaha!" om namo 
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embellished Sanskrit root mantra reads, "Om! Reverence to Glorious Royal-Staff-Bearing 
Rudra! Vanquish Vanquish! Burn Burn! Quickly eradicate [my victim] along with his 
allies and clan! Hriim hrim hrim hrim krim krim phat svaha!"”®’ (78) The mantra is 
perfected while seated in a cremation ground; however, if the mantra is perfected in a 
quiet room (nistabdh kaks), then when the sorcerer says anything, nobody can stop or 
obstruct him. (78) 

In addition to mantras, Srivastava presents an embellished form of the cursed 
seeds ritual found in all three tantras.”” To perfect the mantra he repeats it continuously 
on a rudraksa-seed rosary, meditating upon red light, sitting on a red mat facing the 
south, abstaining from eating and drinking for three days. After the mantra is perfected, 
he grinds up brahmadanda and funeral ash to smear upon a Sivalinga while performing 
108 mantras with each offering. Immediately afterward, he should consecrate mustard 
seeds, and one by one the seeds are offered toward a sivalinga. After the offering of the 
mustard seeds, he offers water to the sivalinga. All these substances are dried in the 
shade (chayd me sukha lem). The combination is consecrated with mantras and placed on 
the roof or in the thatching of a house (makan ki chat ya chappar par phemkemge) to 


cause eradication of inhabitants. (78) 


bhimasyaya amukagrhe uccatanam kuru kuru svaha / after 6.10 

206 Again, there is an ambiguity with the instrumental and the mantra could eradicate the target along with 
his folk or eradicate the target from his folk. Om namo bhagavate rudraya damdaka rajaya sakutumba 
bamdhavai sahanan sahanan daha daha sighram uccataya hram hrim hrim hrim krim krim phat svaha / 
(78) 

207 This ritual expands upon Tripathi 1.216-7, Sivadatta 6.3-4, and Srivastava p. 77. 
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Srivastava's Hindi Introduction 


From the start, Srivastava interprets eradication according to psychology. "This 
method (Ariya) causes alienation from those whom the victim is intimate (abhist vyakti ka 
ji ucat jae): this is the eradication result (uccatana karma)." (76) The Hindi verb 
construction and its description, namely ucat jana, nuances eradication (uccdtana) to 


include alienation, saddening, or dejection,** 


echoing the connection of stupefaction and 
eradication, as found in dictionaries, secondary scholarship, and vernacular glosses. 
Symptomatology is psychological. "The chief symptom is destruction of mental stability 
(manasik sthirata). Active feelings of dejection, confusion, fear, distrustful [mental] 
condition, boredom, detachment and uncertainty arise in the victim due to the power of 
eradication." (76) Mental stability is replaced by anxiety and paranoia, compelling the 
target to leave the environment from where the practitioner wishes to remove him. A 
target's physical behavior is not described, but without a stable mind no action can be 
accomplished. "The victim's intellectual stability (bauddhika-samtulan) is destroyed. 
Without a steady mind (sthir citta), he cannot do anything, nor can he even converse. His 
thought-chain (vicar-srmkhala) is broken. [The victim] is unsteady and unbalanced." 
The overall effect removes a target's ability to accomplish any task: physical, intellectual, 


or social; that inability will presumably compel the victim to leave his home and 


kinsman. 


208 The Hindi word chosen to describe forcible eradication (uccdtana) is alienating (ucat); the causative 
‘ucat' would have perfectly glossed the Sanskrit vocabulary, but using the non-causative and adding an 
augmenting noun standing for heart or mind (jz) lends a psychological semantic range of alienating, 
saddening, or dejecting. Just as the Sanskrit result uccatana overlaps with vidvesana, the Hindi definition 
contains both meanings. 
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Srivastava once again blurs the distinction between different six-results once 
again. Removing mental stability is more germane to bewildering than eradication. 
Paranoia and anxiety are more appropriate for dissent than eradication. If his unsteady 
mind prevents action, then the result is immobilization. The ultimate result of 
eradication, driving off a victim, thereby, may be caused by bewildering, dissension, or 
immobilization. Perhaps eradicating mental stability causes psychological effects that 
physically eradicate the victim. 

Eradication is not limited to a single target. It can effect a group. An enemy 
army, for instance, can be set to flight by sowing confusion, dissension, and paranoia. “A 
practitioner properly performing eradication via tantra methods can impede the progress 
of a group of people. This is a very harmful action. In earlier times this method was used 
against an enemy army, but now the purpose is to fill an individual with hatred (dves) and 
jealousy (irsya). Due to this, such actions are held in disregard.” (76) 

In the past, eradication could rout an enemy army without violence, but ultimately it 
created negative emotional states for the soldiers and thus did more harm than good.”” 
The target is not merely eradicated but made into an anxious and hostile person. The 
operations are all negative because they have a negative effect on victims' minds. 

Srivastava posits a 'not so bad' (burd nahim) usage. "But there are some good 
results. If the mind (man) of someone leaves a wrong place (galat jahah se hatana), then 


that is not a bad use of eradication." (76) The 'not so bad' results affect the mind of the 


209 Srivastava once again describes military magic of the past adapted to be used against humans in the 
present, and it seems that immobilization, dissension, eradication were formerly grouped together in 
military magic. 
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target (kisi ke man). Should a person be fixated on an improper object, task, or course, 
then eradicating the mind from that improper thing is acceptable; while his mind may be 
anxious and unstable, it is no longer fixated on something that will harm him. 
Psychological results cannot be verified. Physical and behavioral effects are 
physically witnessed; if the individual does not flee, then the ritual is ineffective. Mental 
effects are ambiguous. Srivastava's 'not so bad! effect can cause a target to abandon a 
fixation upon an inappropriate love interest, course of study, or occupation. The busy- 
body tantrika once again manipulates children and family in a sorcerer-knows-best world. 
No son need ever contemplate an advanced degree in literature, for, with proper 
deployment of magic, his eventual degree in engineering or information technology is 
assured. Nor need any child betroth an inappropriate partner; tantrika-knows-best can 


bend a child's desire toward an ‘appropriate’ mate. 


(7) Attraction (a@karsana) 


Attraction techniques (akarsana) pull an enchanted victim toward the vicinity of 
the sorcery or sorcerer, often from a long distance “even from one hundred yojanas 
away.” Attraction results often ‘fascinate’ or 'bewitch'. The most common targets of 
attraction are women--to be seduced--and enemies--to be killed. Victims are pulled by an 
unseen force, or they wander without apparent reason to the site they are attracted; 


accordingly, attraction rituals often create a bewildered psychological state (bewildering 
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and attraction techniques have much in common). Attraction rituals often preface another 
result, such as subjugation, bewildering, or murder. Closer proximity of the victim to the 
sorcerer, theoretically, increases power of his magic. 

Akarsana is derived from avkrs meaning 'to pull toward'. Other terms than 
akarsana sometimes describe attraction results, such as 'ayati' (avyd), meaning to 'cause 
to approach’, and 'dnayati' (4Vni), meaning 'to fetch' or 'to lead toward’. The root Vkrs 
means 'to drag, to plow or make furrows’. A hand plow is pulled toward its user to split 
the earth, as opposed to a drought plow pulled by an animal. Also Vrs may be translated 
'to pull to and fro' and 'to overpower'.”'° The prefix d means "back, return [in motion 
verbs]" (Goldman 1999: 148), adding a sense of 'toward the actor’. Usage and 
dictionaries describe a wide semantic range: 'to bend a bow’, 'to draw a sword’, 'to draw 
toward oneself’, 'to attract’, 'to take away’, or 'to deprive’. Monier-Williams defines 
akarsana variously as “tearing, bending (as a bow), attracting an absent person by 
mantras, fascinating”; as a noun, dkarsa means “fascinating, an object that fascinates, a 
sense-organ, and a magnet”. The essence of the term can be reduced to "pulling toward 
oneself from a distance”. Akarsana verbs are most often nuanced with an ablative 
destination specifying a long distance, usually 'even from 100 yojanas away.’ Tripatht's 
Uddisatantra states that, "in attraction rituals the victim [appears to be] drawn forth like 
fish [pulled out of the water] with hooks. (1.77) 

Akarsana may be fruitfully translated 'to fascinate’ or 'to bewitch'. The wide 


semantic range for such English terms is instructive regarding Gkarsana ritual results. 


210 I have yet to find an attraction ritual that uses the symbolism of a plow or uses a plow as a ritual 
element. 
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According to the OED, 'to bewitch' means "to influence in a way similar to witchcraft; to 
fascinate, charm, enchant. Formerly often in a bad sense; but now generally said of 
pleasing influences." Tantra erotic attraction magic preserves the dual meaning of the 
English term: (1) to pull someone toward oneself physically and (2) to impart sexual 
desire in a target. Beauty salons throughout the Kathmandu valley are named 'a@karsan', 
meaning attraction but bearing the implication 'to draw forth men’ and also 'to make more 
appealing’. Attraction alters and affects appearance and sight: the sight of a beautiful 
person draws the target from a distance, and the physical appearance of a beautiful person 
inspires erotic sentiment. 'Fascinating' resonates with, especially in its erotic 
implementation: "to affect by witchcraft or magic; to bewitch, enchant, lay under a 
spell."*'' However, the OED also explains that to fascinate is "to cast a spell over (a 
person, animal, etc.) by a look; said esp. of serpents"; moreover "in later use disconnected 
from the notion of witchcraft: To deprive of the power of escape or resistance, as serpents 


are said to do through the terror produced by their look or merely by their perceived 


211 'Fascinate' derives from the Latin fascindre (OED: Latin fascindt-- participial stem of fascindre to 
enchant, < fascinum spell, witchcraft. Compare French fasciner) and fascinus or fascinum was the 
embodiment of the divine phallus in Roman religion. These phallic objects were used to ward off the evil 
eye, prevent loss of potency, protect children from hostile supernatural beasts, but the term fascinum also 
referred to the magic that caused the aforementioned dangers. 
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presence." A serpent's gaze bewilders and immobilizes, hypnotizing its prey,*!” but does 
the serpent attract the victim? The snake hypnotizes its target so that it may approach its 
victim and strike it dead; the victim is not attracted per se, but the serpent's gaze--like the 
sorcerer's spell--forces the hunted to remain in proximity of the hunter. Metaphors for 
magic results blend and overlap. Attraction overlaps with bewildering-subjugation; the 
gaze of the snake, however, overlaps seemingly antithetical attraction and 
immobilization. 

Serpents and attraction are found throughout Sanskrit culture. An implicit 
attraction ritual is found in the Mahabharata, and an explicit one is found in the 
Bhairavapadmavatikalpa. Both instances target serpents but contain markedly different 
vocabulary that demonstrates the evolution of language describing magic rituals over 


time and across genres.*!? The Mahabharata contains at least one instance of attraction 


212 A delightful short article titled "Snake Hypnotism: Serpents Have Power to Fascinate their prey" from 
1904, published in the Detroit Free Press, is worth repeating here. "Graham Peck, a well known authority 
on snakes, was asked his opinion regarding a snake's hypnotic powers. His reply was as follows: "There Is 
a certain power to fascinate in a snake's eyes and movements. I saw only the other day a typical illustration 
of the power of a snake to fascinate. "Over in the pine woods I saw a ground squirrel fascinated by a black 
gopher snake. The forked tongue darted out of the snake's mouth almost as regularly and rapidly as the 
needle of a sewing machine rises and falls. The squirrel seemed to watch it spellbound. The snake crept 
slowly nearer. When the gopher snake was within two or three inches of the squirrel it gave a leap and 
threw three colls [sic] about the squirrel. Instantly the spell was gone. The fascination or charm there had 
been over the little animal was no doubt broken the very moment the serpent's coils were about the squirrel, 
for the animal gave three convulsive, terrified chirps and realized that its death moment had come. "I 
believe implicitly that all snakes have a certain degree of power to fascinate their victims to death. Black 
snakes, gopher snakes and racers have the power to a large degree. Rattlesnakes have the most fascinating 
power among all the poisonous serpents In the southwest. The indications of charming among poisonous 
snakes are deceiving sometimes. Poisonous snakes fang their prey once only. The poison does not kill at 
once. The victim flutters to a branch, it may be, or runs a short distance and stops. The snake watches it. 
The poison does its deadly work and the bird falls. Any one who comes up, not having seenthe attack, 
might be readily deceived Into Imagining that it was the glance of the snake and not the poison that caused 
the victim to fall." Retrieved 7/18/2014. http://cdnc.ucr.edu/cgibin/cdnce?a=d&d=LAH19040829.2.110 

213 Evolution moves from more complicated to more simplified and streamlined body structures over 
time. In the same way, the language of magic describes a wide semantic range for the effects of magic that 
culminates in a mere six results. 
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magic used against snakes, though it does not use the term akarsana or any verbal 
cognate. The techniques are vague, but the techniques are tantra-like. By contrast, the 
Bhairavapadmavatikalpa contains an explicit attraction ritual used against snakes. Had 
the Mahabharata authors access to the developed language of tantra magic, they would 
have used its terminology rather than the general descriptions of spells (mantra) and 
ritual sessions (sattra).’* Magic tantra language, while nascent in the epics, was not 
developed in the Gupta world; the magic language of the six results belongs to the 
medieval era. 

One ritual to attract and kill an enemy is found in the "Astika" section of the 
Mahabharata (1.13-53), an enchanting story about snakes, snake gods, and kings, 
culminating in Janamejaya's snake sacrifice, the narrative frame for the entire myth cycle 
of the epic. The snake-session (sarpasattra) attracts all the snakes of the earth to be 
consumed in a ritual fire, lethal oblations. King Janamejaya hears the complicated tale of 
his father's death at the fangs of snake king Taksaka, and he resolves to kill the snake- 
lord, "As once my father was burned by the fires of his venom, now I wish to burn that 
wicked serpent."*'* (1.47.5) His priests, masters of spellcraft (mantravid), inform the 
king that there is an ancient, powerful ritual session (sattra) that, under their guidance 
and with them as ritual actors, he may offer to gain revenge against the serpent king and 


his ilk. The ritual commences in a manner germane to Veda ritual--the oblation grounds 


214 This itself is not a strong proof for the existence or non-existence of the language used in tantra spell 
craft, the language of magic in tantra is not used in epic literature and earlier. The prior chapter on magic 
before the tantras shows that the language of spell craft was simplified, referring to krtyabhicara, 
miilakarana, or idiosyncratic verbal constructions without the systematicity found in tantra magic. 
215yatha tena pita mahyam purvam dagdho visadgnina / tathahamapi tam papam dagdhumicchami // 1.47.5 
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are laid out according to law and scripture, brahmanas are assembled, offerings of riches 
and rites are consecrated and laid out, and the king is consecrated--but the ritual turns 


toward tantra magic. 


From then, the ritual (karma) proceeded according to the rules of the snake- 
session (sarpa-sattra); the priests going about their own actions piously. Each 
wearing black robes (Arsna-vasamsi), eyes reddened by smoke 
(dhumasamraktalocana), they made proper oblations accompanied by spells 
(mantravat). The offered [the bodies] of all the serpents at the mouth of the 
sacrificial fire; and this spreads panic in the minds of all the snakes. [The snakes 
hang in the air, terrified and crying out.] Then the snakes--wriggling, wretched, 
and weeping to one another--began to drop into the blazing sacrificial flames. 
(1.47.17-20) 
Small mercies save the day. The real target, king Taksaka--the other serpents are 
collateral damage--is granted mercy by Indra who empowers the sage Astika to save the 
snake lord. Astika tricks the king into granting him a boon. He wishes that no more 
snakes drop into the fire, and Taksaka, secreted by Indra, halts in the air before plunging 
into the flames. Taksaka is saved, though innumerable snakes fall into Gehenna. 

This snake sacrifice has indicators of tantra magic rituals: it depends on spells, it 
uses a fire sacrifice, priests appear like bleary-eyed sorcerers, and, specific to attraction, 
the victim is pulled from a great distance to be destroyed upon arrival. The term 
akarsana, however, is absent. The snakes and the snake king are offered (hu), sacrificed 
(anuNhu), dropped (pravpad), hurled (\pad) made to hover (adhi\stha), cooked (Vpac), 


compelled to move (V gam), fetched (Vi). The snake king is, in this order, held in the air 


(kha eva yadatisthata), halted (tistha tistheti), and made safe (Santvanamaya), but he is 
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never attracted (Gkarsana), let alone bewildered (mohana), immobilized (stambhana), or 
slain (marana, dahana, ndsana). Had the brahmana authors possessed such robust 
magic vocabulary, they would have used these evocative terms. 

A millennium later, an explicit snake-attraction ritual 
(nagakarsanamantravidhdnam) is found in the “Garuda” section of 
Bhairavapadmavatikalpa chapter ten. This section describes varieties of snakes and 
presents the symptomatology as well as treatment for snake-bite victims.”® Treatment of 
the envenomed resembles exorcism: the sorcerer offers fierce mantras accompanied by 
booming drums. (10.1-21) The final eight verses of the “Garuda” section present 
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mantras germane to the six results:*"’ attracting (akarsana), dispelling (presana), striking 


216 MBh 1.47.21-5 describes the snakes who are victims of the sarpasattra, but the description is less 
taxonomic than poetic, in contrast with the BPK that classifies and describes classifications of snakes. 
"They writhed, hissed, and coiled their heads and tails [around anything that had purchase]; they began to 
fall into the splendorous flames. White, black, blue, aged, and youthful: they cried terrible screams, and 
fell into the might fire. By the hundreds of thousands, by the tens of millions those powerless snakes died, 
O best of the Brahmanas. [AII of them, including] those snakes small like a mouse, those thick like an 
elephant trunk, those with a powerful, huge body like a rutting elephant, many great and small of various 
colors, poisonous, fearsome, renowned as lethal, mordacious, and powerful dropped into the flames, 
punished due to the punishment secured by their mother. " (1.47.21-5) visphurantah svasantasca 
vestayantastatha pare / pucchaih sirobhisca bhrsam citrabhanum prapeditre // 21 // svetah krsnasca 
nilasca sthavirah sisavastatha / ruvanto bhairavannadanpeturdipte vibhavasau // 22 // evam satasahasrani 
prayutanyarbudani ca / avasani vinastani pannaganam dvijottama // 23 // indura iva tatranye hastihasta 
ivapare / matta iva ca matanga mahakaya mahabalah // 24 // uccavacasva bahavo nanavarna visolbanah / 
ghorasca parighaprakhya dandasuka mahabalah / prapeturagnavuraga matrvagdandapiditah // 25 // The 
Bhairavapadmavatikalpa, in contrast, sets out a robust taxonomy of snakes and their poisons. "Vasuki and 
Sankha belong to the ksatriya clan, are red, and have earthly-poison. Karkota and Padma are gudras, black, 
and have watery poison (varuniyagarau). Ananta and Kulika are brahmanas, appear like moonstone, and 
their poison is fiery {white}. Taksaka and Mahasaroja are vaisyas, yellow, and have wind-poison 
(marudgaralau). Now the four symptomatologies-- Earth poison causes collapse, the body heavy (guruta) 
and cold (jadata). Water-poison obstructs throat saliva and [blood and venom] flow from the bite. [When] 
afflicted by fiery poisons boils suddenly arise (gandodgamata) and eyes flutter (drsterapadtavam). 
Affliction from air poison shrivels the face (a@syasosana) and causes death-like pallor (vicchdyata)." (10.15- 
18) ksatriyakulasambhitau vasukisankhau dharavisau raktau | karkotakapadmayv api stidrau kysnau ca 
varuniyagarau /10.15 \// viprav anantakulikau vahnigarau candrakantasamkdasau / taksakamahasarojau 
vaisyau pitau marudgaralau // 10.16 // idanim caturvidham cihnam abhidhiyate—parthivavisena guruta 
jadata dehasya samnipatatvam / lalakanthanirodho galanam damsasya toyavisat // 10.17 // gandodgamata 
drster apadtavam bhavati vahnivisadosat | vicchayatasyasosanamapi marutagaraladosena //10.18 // 

217 The BPK contains a wide-range of six results pragmatic rituals, as is seen in my chapter on Jain tantra. 
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down (pdtana), making the snake follow (anuyama), and rendering non-venomous 
(visamukto bhavati).*'* This here attraction ritual includes a homa with accompanied 
spells to attract a serpent. Perhaps the ritual result, if its ultimate goal is destroying 
serpents, is the same as the sarpasattra in the Mahabharata in which the snakes were 


attracted, held in the air, and then plummeted into the homa flames. 


Now the discussion of rituals and mantras to attract (akarsana) Nagas--- 


The magical attraction of serpents is accomplished via the ten-fold homa after 100,000 mantra 
repetitions. The mantra starts ‘om’, concludes ‘svaha’, and contains the words ‘ciri ciri’. (10.22) 


Mantra rendered: om ciri ciri indravaruni! ehi ehi kada kada svaha // Mantra for attracting Nagas. 
The technique to attract snakes, above, is simple. The sorcerer chants the mantra during a 
homa. The homa is described later in the chapter; specific mantras nuance result.”!” With 
these snake attraction rituals from the Mahabharata and from the Jain 


Bhairavapadmavatikalpa in mind, I turn to Uddisatantras. 


Tripathi on Attraction 


All three Uddisatantras contain attraction chapters, but Tripathi does not parallel 


Here it is sufficient to present the index verse for the six results and note that the only specific result 
common in the Garuda-secion is for attraction. The six results are never static. The five results against 
snakes here demonstrates yet another iteration of six result rituals. The first iteration in the BPK reads "He 
effects pacification, enmity-bestowal, subjugation, binding, bewitching of women, and immobilization" 
(3.1), but it is followed by several other lists of six acts (sometimes the lists swell far past six in number). 
218 These Sanskrit terms for rituals results are often found scattered throughout discourse on the six 
results. For example, presana is found under uccdtana and patana found under vasikarana. 

219 "Beside a termite hill, [the sadhaka] performs a homa offering the ‘three sweets’. When the mantra is 
perfected [via the homa], having commanded (Gjfidya) the Naga king (uragesvara), he may send away 
(presayet) the snake." (10.24) valmikanikate homam kuryat trimadhuranvitam / mantrasiddhau tam 
ajnapya presayed uragesvaram // 10.24 // 
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Sivadatta and Srivastava.” Tripathi presents a short mantra followed by several rituals 
that presumably deploy the mantra. This simple mantra invokes the Primordial Man 
(Gdipurusa)--not the usual magic Rudra--to draw forth the victim: “Om! Reverence to the 
Primordial Man (ddi purusa)! Attract so-and-so! Do it! Svaha!””! 

Tripatht's two attraction rituals employ body fluids and intoxicating substances. 
These substances are common to bewildering techniques throughout magic tantras. 
Bewildering and attracting rituals overwhelm the mind and manipulate the will, just as 
intoxicants and alcohol cloud the mind and drop inhibitions. Body fluids are nearly 
constant in erotic magic, and many attraction rituals have erotic utility. Considering the 
etymology of the term Gkarsana, it is surprising no rituals use a plow as a prop or invoke 
hand-plow bearing Balarama. A natural persuasive analogy follows: pulling a hand-plow 
pulls the plow and earth toward the user, just as the ritual pulls the victim toward the 
sorcerer-seducer. 

In Tripathi's first ritual the practitioner combines juice from intoxicating Black 
Dattura leaves (krsnadhatturapatranam rasam) and yellow orpiment to make ink. The 
mantra, with the victim's name inserted in the target position, is inscribed on birch paper 
and burned in a khadira-wood fire. Consequently, the victim "is attracted from even 100 


yojanas [away]."”” (1.218-9) The second technique inscribes the mantra in blood, and 


220 None of Tripathi's content is presented in Sivadatta. Srivastava repeats Tripathi's mantra and glosses 
all Tripatht's ritual techniques in the Hindi appendix (akarsan ke anya prayog) but he also expands upon 
Tripathi, writing one of his longest appendices of "other rituals". Srivastava consulted Tripathi or some text 
like Tripathi or one of Tripathi's sources for his ritual appendix. 

221 Mantra: om namah di purusdya amukasya Gkarsanam kuru kuru svaha. See Srivastava hindi section 
pg. 42. 

222 Tripathi: kysnadhattirapatranam rasam rocanaya yutam / bhurjapatre likhenmantram 
svetakaraviralekhanaih // 1.218 //{corr. matram} yasya nama likhenmadhye tapayetkhadiragnibhih / 
Satayojanamdayati nadnyatha samkaroditam // 1.219 // Srivastava: kale dhatiire ke pattom ke ras mem 
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the mantra-inscribed amulet is soaked in wine. 
One should inscribe this in blood using his ring-finger on a birch sheaf. The name 
of the victim is inscribed in the middle [of the mantra], and [the mantra sheaf] 
should be deposited in [a vessel] filled with liquor (madhumadhya). Then [the 
victim] will be attracted. This is the declared result of the ritual. Because this 
spell is difficult even for the gods, not just anybody should be taught the ritual.”” 
(1.120) 
The victim is connected to the amulet by inserting her name into the mantra, and the 
amulet becomes a simulacrum for the victim. In this magic context, the blood should 
theoretically be gathered from the victim to connect the victim to the amulet, but an 
alternate translation, supported by the Hindi gloss, is that the blood is the sorcerer's. The 
sorcerer uses blood from his ring-finger: he cuts his ring-finger and uses the bleeding 
finger to inscribe the mantra.” The amulet stand-in for the victim is placed in a pot of 
booze, making the victim intoxicated and drawn to the sorcerer, as if soused and with 


lovin' on her mind. The ritual is difficult (durlabham) even for gods, let alone normal 


men, to perform, so only a qualified man should be taught or undertake this spell. 


Srivastava and Sivadatta on Attraction 


gorocan milakar svet kaner ki kalam se bhojapatra par us vyakti ka nam likhem, jise akarsit karana hai /. 
But Srivastava continues "tadanantar ber ki lakadi jalakar uske amgarom par use tapdem / tapate samay 
die gae mamtra ka ek sau ath jap karem / isse vah vyakti prabhavati hoga aur atisighra sadhak ya 
prayogakartta ke pas dne ko dtur hoga /". Sivadatta contains none of this. 

223 Tripathi: anamikaya raktena likhenmantram cabhurjake / yasya madhye likhennama madhumadhye ca 
niksipet // 1.220 // tada cakarsanam yati siddhiyoga udahrtah / yasmai kasmai na datavyam devanamapi 
durllabham // 1.221 // Srivastava: "andmika umgali ke rakt se bhojapatra par jis manusya ka mamtra sahit 
nam likhkar aur sahad ke bic me rakhakar, uske sammukh mamtra ka jap kiya jaega, us ka akarsan hoga /". 
224 Tripathi writes, "anamika ungalike raktadvara mantrake sath jiska nam bhojapatra par likhkar". 
Meaning, "He should write the mantra with the name of him [who is the target] using blood of the ring- 
finger." 
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Srivastava and Sivadatta contain the same Sanskrit root verses, but these verses 
differ from Tripathi. Srivastava glosses all Tripathi's techniques in his appendix. Siva 
opens the discussion, "And now I will speaks about about this method of attracting a 
desired [victim] (@karsanavidhim varam), the mere knowledge of which effects potent 
bewitching (satyamdakarsanam bhavet). It is effective upon men, anti-gods (asura), gods 
(deva), dryads (yaksi), dragons (naga), wild protectors (raksasa), the immobile 
(sthavara), and the animate (jamgama)." (41) There is no general mantra for attraction in 
the Sanskrit root texts. Srivastava's appendix, though, reproduces a version of Tripathi's 
attraction mantra, “Om kim! Reverence to the Primordial Formed One (ddiriipa)! Attract 
so-and-so! Do it! Svaha’.”* 

Srivastava and Sivadatta provide three complicated rituals to cause magical 


attraction. 


During the seventh naksatra (aslesaya)”* one should combine the [plant products 
called] arjuna tree and vanddaka and grind them with goat urine. This should be 
placed on his head [as a ¢ilak or hair preparation] (sirasopari). His [desired] 
woman, man, child, or animal will be attracted to him (akrstah svayamayati). I 
have declared this truly true.*”’ (8.3-4, p.41) 


Srivastava proposes the sucker-plant of the avjuna tree (arjun vrks ka bamda) in his Hindi 


gloss; the plant matter is more likely seeds or flowers from two different plants, namely 


225Srivastava: om klim namo adiriipadya amukasyakarsanam kuru-kuru svahd. (42) 

226 Monier Williams identifies this as the seventh of the asterism. Aslesaya is also considered the ninth of 

the twenty seven asterisms; connected to the Nagas, it is inauspicous and is said to cause confusion and 

fickle-mindedness to those born under its influence. 

227Sivadatta: grhitva 'rjunabandakamaslesayam samahitah / ajamitrena sampistva niksipecchirasopari // 
nari va puruso yasya suto va pasureva ca / akrstah svayamayati satya satyam vadamyaham // 8.3-4 // 
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the arjuna tree and the vandaka plant. The multiple targets being affected suggests the 
concoction is placed on the sorcerer's head and not the head of the victims. Those who 
see the anointed sorcerer or his fascinating tilak are attracted to him. 

Following magical head-preparations, both the tantras prescribe preparing poison 
edibles. 

Due to eating surydvarta root, a wise one may attract [a victim] after five days. 

[When the root] is given as paan (tambiila), [the victim] comes to him” (8.5, 

p.42) 
In the first part of the verse, it is not clear whether the wise one (budha), seeking to cause 
attraction, should eat the root himself or feed it to a victim. Poison paan, however, is 
given to the victim to cause attraction, so the root is most likely secreted in food or given 
openly as an edible to the victim. Both authors' Hindi glosses support feeding the root to 
the victim.”” 

The next ritual clearly describes its techniques, and it echoes Atharvan ritual 


ingredients.”*” 


Gather dust from the left foot of the target (sadhya), mix it with the blood of a 
lizard (krkalasa), and form [the combined substances] into a doll image (pratima). 
Using blood [as ink] the letters of the name of the target are written upon the heart 
[of the image. Then the doll image] is buried in a latrine (mitrasthdna), and the 


228 Sivadatta: siryavartasya milam tu paiicamyamnayet budhah / tambilena samam dadyat svayamayati 
bhaksanat // 8.5 // 

229 Srivastava: use pan mem rakhkar sevan kara dem to vah akarsit hokar ap ke pas cala dega athava cali 
aegi / (42) Sivadatta: use pan mem khila de to vah svayam 4 jata hai // 8.5 // 

230 Kausika Sutra section one, chapter forty-seven describe similar rituals. Kaushika. The Kaugika-Sutra 
of the Atharva-Veda: With Extracts from the Commentaries of Darila and Kegava. New Haven: American 
Oriental Society, 1890. 
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practitioner should continually urinate there. He shall attract that woman [who is 

the target, even] one residing 100 yojanas [away].**' (8.6-7, p.42) 
Women are the most common target of attraction rituals. Woman-attracting rituals have 
an aggressive erotic tone, as witnessed above by the creation of an image from the foot- 
dust or footprint dust--one of the most potent 'traces' of a person in magic, equivalent to a 
bodily fluid--and lizard-blood and then burying the image in a latrine or spot where the 
practitioner has previously urinated. Burying the image binds the victim, and continually 
urinating upon the spot saturates the victim's stmulacrum in a sorcerer's body fluid, his 
trace.Urination symbolically defiles the victim,” opening the victim up that the sorcery 
may penetrate and do its work. Otherwise, urine being excretory, the analogy does not 
work for attraction, being more germane to eradication. 

Srivastava's Sanskrit root verses are scant, but he adds his longest ritual appendix 
in the text. The appendix includes not only Tripathi's content but several unique rituals. 


Common Tripathi material suggests Srivastava consulted Tripathi (possible, but not 


231 Sivadatta: sadhyavamapadastham tam mrttikamaharettatah / krkalasasya raktena pratima 
karayettatah // 6 // sadhyanamaksaram tasmat tadraktairvilikhed hrdi / mitrasthane ca nikhanet sada 
yatraiva mitrayet / akarsayettu tam narim satayojanasamsthitam // 7 // 

232 Urine is highly defiling. In the famous Mahabharata case of king Nala, who has angered the god Kali 
when he was chosen by the maiden Damayati in her bride-choice contest. The god Kali--whose name 
refers to the lowest form of dice and is representative of a group of semi-divine beings fond of gambling-- 
possesses Nala and compels him to lose his wealth, kingdom, and wife. Kali is able to possess king Nala 
after the king had made contact with water after urinating, i.e. touching urine, and entered the evening ritual 
ground without washing himself. After making a deal with king Dvapara to bait Nala into a game of dice, 
Kali waits in Nala's proximity. "Kali constantly observed [the king], remaining for a long while in Nisadha. 
Then after twelve years, Kali saw his opportunity. When that king of Nisadha urinated and touched [the 
urine], then he returned [to the ritual space for] the evening rituals, but he did not clean his feet. Then and 
there, Kali possessed him." sa nityamantaraprekst nisadhesvavasacciram / athasya dvadase varse dadarsa 
kalirantaram // 3.56.2 // krtva mitramupasprsya samdhyamaste sma naisadhah / akrtva padayoh saucam 
tatrainam kaliracisat // 3.56.3 // Here, urine defiles Nala, opening him up to possession. The urination in 
the ritual above can be interpreted as defiling the victim, opening him or her up to the power of the magic 
mantra and ritual. 
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likely), copied a common Sanskrit source containing Tripatht's content (likely), or 
reproduced material from a vernacular source that contained Tripathi's content and other 
unique rituals for attraction (the most likely). Tripatht's rituals were likely so common as 
to be found in numerous sources; identical ritual content, however, does not prove 
borrowing from Tripathi by Srivastava or even prove influence upon Srivastava by 
Tripathi. 

Srivastava's general mantra is a cognate to Tripathi quoted above.”*? The mantra 
should be perfected during an auspicious astrological conjunction or festival day 
(parvakal); it should be deployed in all seven subsequent rituals to attract a human target 
(sadhya manusya). (42) All seven appendix rituals either recite or inscribe the 
aforementioned mantra. 

A summary of the seven rituals follows. (1) Inscribe the mantra on a skull or 
coconut shell (khopare par) using yellow orpiment and saffron for ink, and then burn it in 
a fire. The name of the target is inserted in the spell. Carefully performing this act 
during the three daily temporal conjunctions attracts a human target. The practitioner can 
attract anybody up to the celestial nymph Urvast. (42) (2) A man should inscribe the 
mantra on a birch sheaf using blood from his ring finger, and then he should place the 
amulet in a honey-pot (sahad ke bic mem rakhna). Facing that honey pot, the practitioner 
performs mantra repetition, and then his victim 1s attracted. (42) 

Srivastava introduces techniques for mantra inscription and manipulation that 


nuance attraction results enacted. (3) To force the return (pahand) of someone who has 


233 om klim namo adiriipaya amukasydkarsana kuru-kuru svaha. 
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gone far away, even to another country (pravasi), the mantra is inscribed on the dirty 
clothes of an absent target. Having called out the target's name and repeated the spell that 
bears the victim's name, the target's mind will become agitated, and he or she will return. 
Should the dirty cloth be placed on a spinning wheel, the target will wander all around 
and ultimately return.** The mantra inscribed on clean paper and placed firmly under a 
rock compels one who has gone abroad to return. (43) The first techniques compel the 
target's return, as if called to dinner from working in the fields; next, spinning the fabric 
on a wheel agitates a person, making them return; and finally, writing the name of the 
target and mantra and placing it under a rock causes the person to return and become re- 
fixed to the location from which they fled. Body traces grant dominion over the target; 
the mantra adds power to the ritual; the techniques nuance effects. 

Srivastava presents other simple methods. (4) The sorcerer offers incense made 
from bavaci, and as the smoke wafts up to the roof of the house, the practitioner 
envisions (dhyan karanda) the target, causing swift attraction. (5) Reciting the mantra 


5,000 times using a coral rosary at sunrise on an auspicious day while facing north draws 


234 Faraone describes iunx spell-techniques that cause agoge. Agoge is "derived from the verb agein, "to 
lead, to drive," this handbook rubric designates an erotic spell the burns or tortures the victim (usually 
female--and thereby leads or drives her away from her home and to the practitioner (usually male)." (175) 
Thus the ritual has the one-two erotic punch of an eradication and attraction spell in Sanskrit. Of interest 
here, in addition to the similar grouping of results, is the technique called iwnx that is the name for a 
salacious bird and an erotic spell in this this bird is tied to a wheel. The term itself can mean "erotic spell", 
and in Roman times it designated spinning tops and rhomboi, the spinning tops used in love spell to 
bewilder a target. (176-7) Faraone reconstructs iunx spells in this way: "a man binds a small, lascivious bird 
on a wheel (a common frame for torture in the Greek world) and then tortures it with whips and fire in the 
hope that he can force his female victim from her family by transferring to her body--by means of 
persuasive analogy--the bird;s natural lubricity and madness, as well as the additional pain and burning 
brought on by the torture." (58) Faraone, Christopher A. Ancient Greek Love Magic. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1999. The spinning wheel confers upon the victim a spinning mind that 
ultimately leads the victim to the sorcerer, just as the agitated one in Srivastava is called back, made to 
return, via attraction rituals. 
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the target to the sorcerer. (6) The sorcerer should inscribe the mantra on birch bark using 
an oleander stylus and ink made from orpiment and black dattura juice, then he burns the 
birch sheaf in a jujjube plum wood fire (bera ki lakadi); consequently, the practitioner has 
power over the target, and the target is compelled by desire to go to the practitioner.”* 
Srivastava's final ritual displays aggressive erotic attraction that he has avoided 
thus far but cannot completely ignore. (7) On a Friday during the pusya fortnight one 
should grind up brahmadandi and consecrate it with 8,000 mantra repetitions. The 
powder is placed upon the forehead of a woman (sktri ke mastak par dal dem), either as a 
tilak, a general smearing, or by tainting her hair dressing. Consequently, a woman will be 
attracted and afflicted with desire (akarsit evam kamapidit ho); she will follow the man 


wherever he goes (purus ke piche cali ati hai). (43) 


Srivastava's Hindi Introduction to Attraction 


Srivastava describes akarsana--bewitching or forcible attraction--in psychological 
terms, but he provides a mythological precedence for these rituals. Attraction rites in 
magic root tantras effect bodies of human beings, animals, and supernatural entities; the 
target is rarely a victim's mind (and the end aim is most often seduction or destruction, 
rather than merely compelling a social visit). Srivastava argues that attraction's mental 
effect engenders affection that draws the victim to the sorcerer's proximity. Srivastava's 


target is enticed by affection; the victim is not bewildered and impassioned in such a way 


235 This ritual parallels Tripathi 1.218-9. 
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that compels him or her to travel into the presence of the practitioner, no matter the 
distance, as the magic tantras describe the result. 

Srivastava writes, "Drawing forth (Gkrst karand hi) the mind (dhyan) of someone 
toward oneself is called dkarsana. Since we may not have a direct connection or 
closeness with some people, dkarsana is used to entice them. For example, if someone 
is lost, missing from your house, or displeased [with you], the Gkarsana method is 
appropriate." (41) Attraction is used to draw the mind of a person to the practitioner and 
entice them to physically approach the practitioner. It is useful when there is no social or 
physical means to entice the target. 

Akarsana is found in mythology. Citing a mythological incident signals 
Srivastava's unease with this ritual result; the mythological incidence justifies the act's 
inclusion, even though the six results are not found in the mythological sources that 
predate the magic tantras. "In the Ramayana, Ravan sent for Ahiravan using the 
bewitching method. This ritual [therefore] is known to the public [from the Ramayana]. 
Bhagavan Siva had taught it to Ravana. [Siva did so because] he felt benevolence toward 
Ravana, who was his very own servant (sahayaka)." (41) The mythological reference is 
not found in the Valmiki or Tulsidas versions of the Ramayana, but is found in later 
vernacular retelling and is a popular story today.” In some versions of the Ramayana, 
recounted by Philip Lutgendorf below, Ravana uses attraction rituals taught by Siva to 
call forth his brother Ahiravana from his underworld abode. Siva taught the demon lord 


this ritual because he was a good servant to Siva. Ravana does not use this ritual in a 


236 A possible reason for selecting this story may be that Ahiravana is associated with serpent, and 
manipulation of serpents with dkarsana may be found in other sources. 
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typical tantra manner. The demon king does not attract his desired Sita to him for the 
purpose of seduction.**’ 

I will present a summary of the story of Ahiravana as retold by Philip Lutgendorf 
(149-153) in his masterful Hanuman's Tale.”* Lutgendorf presents three variants of the 
tale; the first is most germane to our presentation. Snake Ravana is born to Ravana's wife 
Madodari, but his serpentine appearance is frightening even to his father who casts him 
into the oceans where he is adopted by the snake demoness, Simhika, and taken to the 
serpent world. Ahiravana performs terrible penances to a goddess to make him 
supernaturally powerful and nearly invulnerable. Soon he marries the daughter of the 
king of Patala and succeeds the king as ruler of the underworld. After Indrajit, Ravana's 
eldest son, is slain in battle with Rama, Ravana is despondent, but he remembers his other 


son, and calls him forth using an dkarsana mantra.**” That Ahiravana is summoned by an 


237 Despite being a kidnapper, Ravana is a gentleman, and he abducts Sita physically, not compelling her 
magically to come to him. For Ravana to use the ritual in this erotic way--to violently attract a woman for 
the purpose of seduction--suggests attraction is a malicious act, which Srivastava denies. Deploying 
attraction to seduce Rama's bride would betray the benign use of attraction and sully further the character of 
glorious Ravana. 

238 Lutgendorf, Philip. Hanuman’ Tale: The Messages of a Divine Monkey. Oxford; New York: Oxford 
University Press, 2007. 

239 The rest of the story, after Ahiravana is summoned, as summarized from Lutgendorf, is as follows. 
Ahiravana scolds his father for kidnapping Sita but makes a plan to help his father by stealing away Rama 
and Laksana during the night to his underworld kingdom where he will sacrifice them to the local goddess. 
Vibhisana is concerned that Ravana will try something at night, so Hanuman expands his coiled tail to 
create a fortress around Rama and Laksmana, but Ahiravana, disguised at Vibhisana, is admitted, uses 
magic to put everyone to sleep, and takes the two princes to the netherworld. After some time, the princes 
are discovered missing, Vibhisana realizes that Ahiravana was in disguise, and Hanuman goes to Patala to 
rescue the princes before they are sacrificed. Hanuman in the underworld overhears a pair of vultures 
describing the feast accompanying the imminent sacrifice of the princes. Hanuman proceeds to the palace 
where he finds his own son, named Makardhvaja, guarding the palace. The son was born from a drop of 
Hanuman;s sweat swallowed by a fish. The fish was caught by Ahiravana's servants, and upon cutting the 
fish open the monkey emerged, and Ahiravana made the monkey his guard. The son is under oath to 
protect the palace, and Hanuman beats him in a wrestling match. Hanuman enters the city and reduces 
himself to the size of the fly to hide in a garland carried in and placed on the goddesses neck. Next, 
Hanuman takes on a monstrous form and impersonates the goddess. He eats all the cooked food offered by 
the priests in a tantric puja and calls for more. All the participants are excited. Ahiravana arrives dressed in 
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dkarsana mantra is the main reason for Srivastava to mention this incident, but, 
additionally, the figure gains his power from reverence to dark goddesses and is 
connected to serpents, both of these themes are consistent with goddess-oriented, snakey 
magic that Srivastava draws upon. Furthermore, the myth does not contain predominant 


erotic interpretations; Srivastava uses myth to deodorize magic. 


(8) Murderous Sorcery (marana) 


Murderous sorcery (mdrana), quite simply, kills a victim; the term is derived from 
the Sanskrit root Vmr meaning 'to kill or slay', Indo-European linguistic cognate to 


English 'murder'.° Commentators and non-Saiva tantra sources, especially Buddhist 


Red and exclaims: "You are favoring us greatly! What a marvelous state we will attain through this 
sacrifice!" Hanuman burps, signaling the goddesses joy. Rama, serene, and Laksman, furious are brought 
into the temple, bound. Ahiravana knows that the offering of such victims will make him inestimably 
powerful, for he is offering the bodily incarnation of Vishnu to the goddess. He asks Rama for some last 
words, and Rama invokes Hanuman, while Laksman grumbles, wondering where that monkey is. Ahiravan 
raises his sword with a laugh, and then Hanuman roars, snatches the sword, and cuts off the demon's head, 
which then rolls into the homa fire. Panic ensues as hanuman frees the princes and slays scores of guards. 
Hanuman places the princes on his shoulders and they fly out. On the way, they see Makaradhvaja, and 
Rama consecrates him the new king of Patala. They return to Lanka at daybreak, and Ravana realizes 
Ahiravana has been killed and his own end is near. 

240 Goudriaan insists that this is not mere killing, for it must be done with proper state of mind, cremation 
local, requires special preliminaries and purification on part of the sorcerer, should only be applied against 
evil doers such as rapists and traitors to the state, should never be performed out of greed and fear, and, 
according to some tantras, should not be performed if the victim's astrological chart prohibits his 
killing/death. Goudriaan writes that "The above considerations are sufficient to prove that Marana should 
never be applied at random by a magician, but only in cases where the victim's death is considered 
politically or socially necessary. This means that we should translate by "execution" or "liquidation", not 
by the mere word "killing". It is, however, open to question if these reservations were always observed, as 
there have no doubt been persons who did not hesitate to attack the lives of their personal enemies or who 
committed such rites for a client for rich rewards." (381) I have chosen 'murderous sorcery’ as a translation 
to emphasize the magical qualities and lethal intent. The terms set forth by Goudriaan add more confusion 
than clarity, for there are other Sanskrit terms, such as \Vmrit, that mean dissolve or liquify. Furthermore, 
the root texts themselves alternate between prohibiting murderous sorcery and prescribing it for the purpose 
of usurping the victims family and prosperity, as opposed to Goudriaan's provincial interpretation. Perhaps 
Goudriaan would have better served his intent by translating the term as 'extermination'. 
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tantras, contort the meaning of murderous sorcery; they argue that such operations target 
only wicked people, only supernatural beings, and only "kill" negative qualities or karmic 
defects. Regardless of these hermenteutic arguments, root texts explicitly describe 
marana to kill humans either out of hatred or for social advance by usurping victims' 
wealth, land, and family. Murderous sorcery sections also include include destruction 
(nasana) and seizing (grhnati) operations that annihilate groups of humans and non- 
humans: enemies, ghosts, beasts, crops, commodities, and the like.’ 

Murder spells are found as early as the Atharvaveda under the heading 'conjuring 
and sorcery' (Artyabhicara) and 'sorcery' (abhicara), foreshadowing murderous sorcery 
techniques in the magic tantras. Abhicadra means 'sorcery', 'aggressive magic’, or, in its 
most basic form, 'to attack’; the term is a catch-all term for aggressive ritual results, most 
often it represents killing, i.e. murder. 

Abhicara and marana share ‘hard-core' tantra qualities. They are often performed in 
cremation grounds and manipulate sanguine and foul substances. Murder rituals, to no 
surprise, use aggressive ritual acts--such as stabbing, burying, and burning--and noxious 
items--such as poisons, skulls, voodoo dolls, and bloody tribute offerings terrifying 


242 


goddesses.“ Marana rituals include techniques common to abhicara, but the rituals are 


241 The rubric of santi and marana overlap because they are extremes of the six results and both 
represent, as described in Santi section above, a 'quieting' of the target, though mdrana is a more permanent 
quieting. Nasana rituals presented under marana are sometimes classed sdanti in other tantras, notably in 
the Jvalamdlinikalpa. 

242 David White introduces the distinction of soft-core tantra to divide the scholastic tantrasastra--in 
which named authors (as opposed to revealed text) describe methods of interpreting tantra to cause mystical 
transformation--and the hard-core tantra that is rooted in sexual transactions but includes "the ritual use of 
mandalas, mantras, and mudras; worship of terrible or benign divinities, fire offerings; induced possession; 
sorcery, and so on" that are not enlisted in the service of mysticism. (White 2003:13, 2000: 6) White argues 
hard-core elements are the hallmark of tantra. Sexual transactions and sexually enacted rituals are found in 
the magic tantras, but the overarching goals are using ritual to change the world or to compel a deity to 
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markedly simpler than Veda abhicara. Marana and abhicara are interchangeable terms 
in the magic tantras. 

The three Uddisatantras situate murderous sorcery as either final or first 
constituent in lists of results; both these locations confer high value. Immobilization and 
murderous sorcery are the longest sections in Tripathi. Immobilization has eighteen 
verses and fourteen operations, and murderous sorcery has thirteen verses but only three 
operations. Tripatht's murder rituals contain the longest and most complicated techniques 
in the text. Nearly all Tripathi's content is found in both Srivastava and Sivadatta, who 
both expand murderous sorcery to include a number of simple rites to effect destruction 
(ndsana). 

Murderous sorcery is found in all magic tantras, including Buddhist and Jain 
tantras.** Despite its ubiquity and pride of place, murderous sorcery may have been less 
prevalent than the textual emphasis suggests. Root texts consistently contain regulation 


verses and even prohibition verses for murderous sorcery; such verse are found nowhere 


change the world according to the sorcerer's intention. I argue this ‘hard-core’ quality includes the qualities 
White describes but also has a cremation-type, noxious flavor: hard-core rituals use dangerous and impure 
substances, enlist aggressive techniques, invoke hostile-appearing deities, use jarring, ugly-sounding 
mantras, and are performed in lonely, desolate, ambiguous, and cremation locations. White argues that, 
"hard-core "Tantric Sex," as such does not constitute and has not ever, as far as can be determined, 
constituted the mainstream of Kaula or Tantric practice in South Asia. It is rather the more soft-core 
practices listed above, in which feeding is brought to the fore, that form the Tantric mainstream, at the same 
time it has been the hard-core rituals practiced by a limited inner circle--in which pleasing supernatural 
beings through sexual emissions is paramount--that have given tantra its specificity." (2003:14) The magic 
tantras make little reference to these feeding/sex rituals, and their specificity is based on massive catalogs 
presenting all manner of pragmatic rituals, most of which share common elements of the hard-core tantra 
above. The spells in magic tantras are not unique, stretching back to the Atharvaveda; however massing 
them together, creating innovative deployments to attain magic results, and fitting these rituals into the 
world of the tantras with its aggressive and funerary accoutrements makes these texts a unique body of 
literature and ranks the texts as tantras. 

243 Various authors have argued murder is not found among the six results magic found in Buddhist and 
Jain tantras. A general survey reveals that Buddhist and Jain tantras usually include murder despite 
doctrinal claims to nonviolence. 
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else. Commentators universally condemn such rituals and perform tortured hermeneutic 
contortions to justify including the rites.“* The presence of a ritual in a text does not 
guarantee it was ever practiced, but the prominence of rituals display the rhetorical 
importance of such rituals. Lethal rituals are impressive, causing awesome results; 
therefore, murder rituals give weight to the whole tantra, to all other results. Ifa rite can 
slay even Indra, how could it not slay a mortal man?! Likewise, if these texts include 
rituals to slay a man, how could they not achieve more mundane results like attraction, 


eradication, and immobilization? 


Tripathi on Murderous Sorcery 


Largely absent since the beginning of the Tripathi, the narrative frame reappears 
before the murder ritual catalog. Siva speaks directly to Ravana, introducing "instantly 
effective" rituals that kill men (1.222). The Lord sets out caveats nearly identical to those 


in Srivastava and Sivadatta.”*° 


244 Goudriaan writes that Chapter 11 of the Hevajratantra argues: "having realized the four kinds of 
mystical sight, a wise man should rescue the living beings; but in this connection (the passage speaks of the 
various sorts of supranormal powers) the power of killing should not be applied because this would mean a 
complete break of the Agreement." (trans. Goudriaan 381). Jain mantravadins sometimes refrain from 
marana description and replace it with nisedha "the forbidden act." (ibid.) 

245 The inclusion of ethical constraints and prescriptions for purity and preliminary actions suggests that 
in the earliest magic tantras marana was the first result described. These prescriptions would presumably 
apply to all the results following. It is only with the advent of index verses that logically place sdanti first 
and marana last, representing a hierarchy of results, that marana was relocated to the end of the text from 
the beginning. In support of this, we note that most tantras place santi in the index verse but never dedicate 
a section to tranquilizing. The recurrence of the narrative frame further suggests that madrana was 
positioned earlier. 

246 Srivastava 80 and Sivadatta 1.40-4 
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Murderous sorcery should not be performed frivolously against anybody at any 
time. This dangerous ritual that ends life should be done out of the desire for 
wealth and prosperity (bhiti).*’ Should a fool perform the rituals in this tantra, he 
will himself be assailed. For the sake of self-preservation murderous sorcery 
should never be performed. Only a holy man (brahmdatmana), having broadly 
discerned [the rituals and situation], should ever perform murderous sorcery; 
otherwise, sin (dosa) is incurred. Should one perform murderous sorcery, it 
should be done in the following manner.” (1.223-5) 
After myriad descriptions of malevolent rites and magic mayhem under other magic 
results with no explanation outside of technical ritual mechanics, this murderous section-- 
and this section alone--warns the reader about dangers inherent to aggressive operations 
and declares that only the most qualified and holy persons should perform them. Siva 
hands down caveats, prescribes purity, and describes qualifications for the practitioner 
here and nowhere else save in the texts' opening.” 
Throughout the Udd-corpus such caveats are found in two places: (1) initial verses 
introducing the whole text and (2) introductions to murderous sorcery. Ethics, 
qualifications for practitioners, preliminary rites, and overarching ritual systems 


(sadhana) are common in longer, more systematic tantras, such as the 


Svacchandabhairavatantra.”” Ethical prescriptions are common in vernacular tantra 


247 The ritual is done to acquire wealth, prosperity, wife, and family by taking it from the one who is 
killed. This is made clear by longer versions of this verse in other sources. 

248 athatah sampravaksyami prayogam maranabhidham / sadyah siddhikaram nfnam srnu ravana 
yatnatah // 1.222 // maranam na vrtha karyam yasya kasya kadacana / pranamtasamkate jate karttavyam 
bhitimicchata // 1.223 // murkhena tu krte tantre svasminneva samapatet / tasmadraksyah sada "tma vai 
maranam na kvaciccaret // 1.224 // brahmatmanam tu vitatam drstva vijnanacaksusa / sarvatra maranam 
karyamanyatha dosabhag bhavet // karttavyam maranam cetsyattada krtyam samacaret // 1.225 // 

249 Should marana be the first set of rituals and these caveats be applied to all the rituals in the grimoire, 
then marana rituals should not be considered unique in having preliminaries practices, ethical prescriptions, 
and caveats. That said, Tripathi presents marana last, and the caveats are only found under marana, 
making mdrana unique among the six results in containing such prescriptions and warnings. 

250 The six results are a minor topic embedded in ritual catalogs more concerned with worshiping the 
tutelary deity, gnostic transformation, transcendental ends, and ritual liberation of an individual's soul. The 
BPK and JMK have detailed prescriptions regarding the purity and qualifications of the practitioner. 
Longer, systematic tantras like the Svacchandatantra have chapters on the six results, but they also contain 
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magic sources,”' but such vernacular sources are 'second-order' readings of the magic 
tantra influenced by evolved tantrasastra discourse that re-interprets magic grimoires 
into mystic systems for spiritual transformation or codes magic tantras as mere 
receptacles for mantras. 

Magic tantra grimoires do not argue that murderous sorcery should target the 
wicked or ‘oppressors of the Dharma' as found so often in Buddhist tantra hermeneutics. 
The most famous example of righteous Buddhist killing is the tyrannicide of Lang Darma 
by Lhalung Pelgi Dorje, a monk who disguised himself and killed/liberated (grol ba) the 
king who oppressed the Dharma in order to free Tibet from his persecution of Buddhism 
and to compassionately (snying rje) free the king from committing further bad karma 


acts.*” In contrast to high-minded Buddhist justifications of killing and equally contorted 


extensive preliminary rites and qualifications. The magic tantras never provide preliminary rites and 
qualifications, though Hindi texts on the topics do contain such material. To be fair, it is not likely that 
magic tantras eschewed preparations and qualifications, but, more likely, such content was unsaid and 
understood without saying. The best study of the Svacchandatantra in English is Arraj, William James. 
“The Svacchandatantram: History and Structure of a Saiva Scripture.” N.p., 1988. The six results are 
briefly mentioned. 

251 Including general vernacular works on magic, commentaries and glosses of Sanskrit root texts, and 
interspersed analysis in vernacular when presenting a magic tantra. 

252 This is a founding story in Tibetan Buddhism, and the killing of Lang dharma led to Lhalung Pelgi 
Dorje inspiring religious propagation of Buddhism after killing the king. Dudjom Rinpoche, Gyurme 
Dorje, and Matthew Kapstein. The Nyingma School of Tibetan Buddhism: Its Fundamentals and History. 
Vol I, Vol I,. Boston: Wisdom, 1991. 522-527. Kapstein describes the situation in that Relpachen was 
murdered by his brother Lang Darma who wanted to return Buddhism to its old religions. He translates 
from Bsod nams rtse mo's Chos la ‘jug pa'i sgo, in the Sa skya'i gsung 'bum: [Relpachen] had a younger 
brother, called Lang Darma, whose mind came to despise the Buddha's teaching owing to the force of 
unvirtue practiced in earlier lifetimes. He based the status of the Precious Jewels, and caused the teaching 
to decline. But even then the temples stood, and some embers of the teaching remained, so that the 
bodhisattva named Pelgyi Dorje killed the sinful king and then flew off miraculously to Khoton." Kapstein, 
Matthew. The Tibetans. Malden, MA; Oxford: Blackwell Pub., 2006. p.80. Traditionally, this is a clear-cut 
case of violent means used to protect the dharma, and exegetes wrestle over this message that violent 
means may be useful to propagate the dharma or at least present its persecution; this situation is often 
applied to killing magic in the Buddhist magic tantras. Contemporary scholars increasingly doubt 
widespread oppression of Buddhism under Lang Darma, suggesting the more likely was a withdrawal of 
patronage. The Blue Annals briefly describe the rise of gLan Dar-ma and his murder by dPal-gyi rdo-rje as 
signifying the turn into the Iron-Hen year in which the Buddhist doctrine cease to exist, the beginning of a 
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Jain arguments for killing to preserve the Dharma, killing in the Udd-corpus is motivated 
by jealous desire for another man's prosperity! 

Rituals begin in earnest after Siva's caveats. Tripathi's first technique inscribes a 
yantra-mantra amulet invoking Candalini, Kamakhyavasini, and Vanadurga, ubiquitous 
wild tantra goddesses from peripheral lands and isolated places’: “Om! Fierce Goddess 
(candalini), Dweller in Kamakhya (vamakhyavasini), Impassible Forest Goddess 
(vanadurga)! Klim klim thah svaha\"** (1.226) | The yantra is inscribed on a birch sheaf 
using orpiment and saffron as yellow ink. Tied around the sorcerer's neck on Saturday or 
Tuesday, the amulet will kill an enemy. Neither this mantra nor the directions for 


inscribing the mantra are found in the other Uddisatantras.”*° 


dark age. Gos Lo-tsa4-ba Gzon-nu-dpal, and George Roerich. The Blue Annals. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 
1976. p. 53. 

253 Tantra goddess names and seed syllables in the mantra recall mantras to Mahavidya goddesses, Sakta 
cycles of Durga forms and Kali-type goddesses. Some scholars have noted that Uddisatantra texts, by 
virtue of goddess mantras, should be classed as both Saiva and Sakta, a Saiva-Sakta tantra; however, the 
distinction of Saiva and Sakta is not made by the texts in question, and I would argue such designations are 
not appropriate. Uddisatantras do not claim any particular pole or tradition of medieval Saivism (i.e. Trika, 
Krama, Srividya). They are generally Saiva as opposed to Vaisnava. Mere mention of goddesses does not 
make a text a hybrid Saiva-Sakta text, for texts of either "tradition", Saiva or Sakta, have a mix of mantra 
and deities within the. Magic texts are not concerned to self-describe with a particular subset of Saivism, 
so it is not useful to speculate from the texts at hand. Tiwari masterfully describes a full range of 
ambiguous goddesses originating from yaksinis and naginis, to goddesses of trees, mountains, and rivers, to 
goddesses associated with Tirthas, to Goddesses as guardian dieities of villages and cities; these goddesses 
become the pantheon of the magic tantras. Tiwari, Jagdish Narain. Goddess Cults in Ancient India: With 
Special Reference to the First Seven Centuries A.D. Delhi: Sundeep Prakashan, 1985. 15-40. Another 
precious source is Michaels, Axel, Cornelia Vogelsanger, and Annette Wilke, eds. Wild Goddesses in India 
and Nepal: Proceedings of an International Symposium, Berne and Zurich, November 1994. Bern; New 
York: P. Lang, 1996. 

254 “Om candalini kamakhyavasini vanadurge klim klim thah svaha”’ // ayutajapena mantrasiddhih // 
idam yantram likhedbhirje rocanakumkumena tu / bhaume va mandavare va baddhva 'rim nasayedgale // 
1.226 // 

255 Tripathi reproduces a mantra in yantra form. Consult the full translation in the appendix to this 
dissertation for the yantra. The yantra reproduces a mantra that I can tentatively reverse engineer: hri 
maraya amukam hum phat svaha. It seems most likely that the mantra would be in the form “om Ari 
amukam maraya hum phat svaha”. As such, the yantra is not a reproduction of the mantra by any mantra 
technique I have encountered; perhaps, the mantra consecrates this yantra. In all likelihood, in the 
manuscript the Sanskrit verse prescribing written yantra had lost its description of the yantra and mantra in 
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Tripathi presents only two murderous sorcery rituals beyond the amulet-mantra 
technique, but they are long rituals, some of the longest in the text; they invoke 
frightening deities, and they implement terrific techniques. Both Tripatht's rituals are 
found with minor differences in Srivastava, Sivadatta, and even in vernacular texts. 
Uddisatantras contain a variety of murderous sorcery rituals in addition to the two found 
in Tripath?. Beni Gupta includes versions of Tripatht's rituals pulled from the Hindi Great 
Ocean of Spells (Mantramaharnava), from a section on the topic of "Death Causing 
Spells."7°° 
Tripathi proclaims a murderous mantra invoking Siva Kalasamhara: “Om! 
Reverence to The Destroyer of all Time (sarvakdlasamhara). Kill so-and-so! Kill! Krim 
phat! Reduce [the victim] to ash! Svahda!””*’ Mantra repetition is performed for an entire 
month to perfect used used in the following ritual. The ritual begins on the dark eighth 
and concludes on the dark fourteenth of the fortnight. 

Make a doll (puttali) from enemy's foot-dust, cremation ash, and blood from 

[one's] middle [finger]. Cover [the doll] with black cloth, and bind it with black 

thread. The form (murti) is laid upon a bed of Ausa grass and then burned. One 

should perform 10,000 repetitions of mantra. Afterward, one should perform 108 

mantras [to consecrate] 108 masa beans, [endowing the seeds] with the potency of 


this majestic mantra. Deposit all those beans into the middle of the head of the 
doll. Should he perform this endeavor (yoga) at midnight, he will even kill [a 


a prior redaction, and Tripathi either provides his own mantra-yantra, inserts a mantra-yantra from another 
source, or the mantra and its geometric form were marginalia incorporated by Tripathi or some earlier 
redactor. Though absent from the other Uddisatantras than Tripathi, the yantra-mantra is found in the much 
later Uddisatantra in Gupta, Sandipa et al. Asali pracina Ravana samhita. Dill: Manoja P6keta Buksa. 
p.489. 

256 Gupta, Beni. Magical Beliefs and Superstitions. Delhi: Sundeep, 1979. 

257 Mantra: om sarvakalasamharaya amukam hana hana krim hum phat bhasmikuru svaha. The mantra is 
nearly the same in Srivastava 80 and Sivadatta before 1.48: om namah kalasamharaya amukam hana hana 
krim hum phat bhasmikuru kuru svaha. 

258Foot-print dust or dust acquired from a victim's foot. 
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victim] equal to Indra. Should he deposit the doll at the edge of a cemetery, then 
after the passing of one month the enemy will be dead.*” (1.227-31) 


Dust gathered from the enemy's foot or foot-print and murder dolls in murderous rituals 
ranging back to the Atharvaveda.”” The rite is dedicated to Siva as the Destroyer of All 
Time (sarvakalasamhara), not to one of the ubiquitous Veda magic gods like Rudra; two 
variants invoke Black Bhairava. The sorcerer makes a doll (puttali) from a trace of the 
target (connecting the victim to the doll), cremation dust (aligning the ritual with death), 
and blood from his own middle finger (endowing the sorcerer's intention).”°' The 
sorcerer places consecrated seeds into the head of the doll, and, from then on, the what 
happens to the doll happens to the man. The doll is burned. In a twist, if the whole ritual 
including oblation is done at midnight, the enemy will die, but if he merely deposits the 
doll, presumably unburned, at the edge of a cemetery, the enemy will die after a month 
passes. Burning the simulacrum causes immediate death, depositing in the cemetery 
causes delayed death. 

Beni Gupta describes a similar ritual. The ritual is a deadly type of sorcery 


(abhicar) called mooth; the spell to "throw a mooth" or "to cast a spell".*” The presiding 


259 Tripathi: ripupddatalatpamsum grhitva puttalim kuru / citabhasmasamayuktam 
madhyamarudhiranvitam // 1.227 // krsnvastrena samvestya krsnasutrena bandhayet / kusasane 
suptamurtirdipam prajvalayettatah // 1.228 // ayutam prajapenmamtram pascddastottaram Satam / 
mamtrardjaprabhavena masamscastottaram satam // 1.229 // puttalimukhamadhye ca 
niksipetsarvamasakan / arddharatrikrte yoge sakratulyo ‘pi mrtyubhak // 1.230 // pratahkale puttalikam 
Smasanante viniksipet /masatmakaprayogena ripomrtyurbhavisyati // 1.231 // Parallels found on 
Srivastava p. 80-1 and Sivadatta 1b.1-4 (ie. 1.44-8). 

260 Comm. on 9.290 in Manusmrti reads: "Sorcery rituals (abhicara) are those wordly (laukika) methods 
for killing using dug up roots or seizing the dust from the foot [or footprint of the victim] by means of the 
sorcery fire rituals and so forth taught in the scriptures." See my earlier chapter "Magic Prior to the 
Tantras" for more details. 

261 The systematic section before the grimoire argues for use of thumb and little finger in rosary rites to 
kill. “For both dissent and eradication one should use the thumb and the index finger. Murderous sorcery 
uses the thumb and the little finger. (1.113) 

262 McGregor's Hindi dictionary states that "mith" is derived from the Sanskrit 'musti-' meaning fist; 
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god, Bhairav, lives in the cremation ground, sporting with the 64 yoginis. Bhairav rises 
to prominence in the tantras and remains the most prominent pragmatic god throughout 
South Asia. The vernacular ritual below connects the magic tantras to contemporary 


practice. 


"Om namo Kala Bhairav, he lives in the cremation ground where 64 Yoginis play. 
I express to you everything. In about three hours the smoke of the burning pyre of 
the dead enemy should be visible and the cremation ground should become his 
abode. His mother should give up hope of his life. The burning pyre of the 
enemy should be seen. My Bhairav is his enemy. If your arrow does not strike 
the enemy, then you will violate the order of king Ramachandra and Lakshman. 
The words are true, the body is fragile. The spell will be effective. This is divine 
order". This is the spell. The sorcerer, on seeing a dead body should go to the 
cremation ground. He should take a bone and burn it red in the pyre. Then he 
should throw a handful of black gram on it. He should separate those which are 
fully burnt from those which are only partly parched. then he should utter the 
above spell 21 times on the burnt grams and early morning without wash he 
should throw them in the direction of the enemy who will go to the abode of Yama 
or the god of death.” [From here Gupta provides exposition.] The sorcerer utters 
this death causing spell for several days when he feels sure that the grams have 
been invested with sufficient deadly power, the throws them in the direction of his 
target. It is believed that these seeds travel in the air, reach the abode of the 
victim and imperceptibly enter his body. Then some mysterious ailment would 
suddenly commence. It drags on and on, and no medicine proves effective. If the 
patient suspects that he has been made the victim of a Mooth, he loses hope of 
recovery and become [sic] worse and worse. Ultimately he is declared critical and 


dictionaries describe mith calana, "to cast a spell (over, par); to practice witchcraft." Muth marana is 
listed as a colloquial term for masturbation. I have heard mith carand and mith calana used for 
masturbation but never mith maranda. The clenched fist is a common mudra for magic, which likely 
informs this vernacular term. Bahri's Hindi dictionary lists math to mean handle, fist, grip, knob, and an act 
of sorcery. As a transitive verb 'muth calana' means "to practice sorcery or black magic". Muth lagana 
means to fix a handle or to affix a handle to something. 

263 Gupta reproduces the Hindi ritual from the Mantramaharnava by Sastri Madhava (698): muthacdlana 
mamtra "oum namo kala bhairo masan vasa causath jogani kare tamasa udad ko mutti raktaban, cal re 
bhairo kaciya masan / mai karhu toso samabhraya sabapahare mem dhuvam dikhaya / muva murdah 
maraghatavas, mata chode putre ko as /jalati lakadi ghikai masanabhairo , mera bairi taira than khelo 
simgo rdravana mere vairi ko nahi maro to raja ramacandra kau an laksman jati ko Gn, sabd samca pimd 
kaca pharo mamtra isbari vaca / iti mamtra" / kist mare hue murade ko dekhkar masan mem jave murade 
kt haddi lekar cita mem khub lal kare piche usame ek mutthi udad dal de un mem se jo jal jay unhem alag 
kar le jo khila jaya unhe alag kar le / jale udadom par 21 bar mamtra padkar pratahkal bina mumh dhoye 
Satru ko mare to satru yamapurt ko cala jayaga // (Gupta: 183 ft. 2) 
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dies." 

The vernacular ritual expands the Sanskrit one while retaining most of its techniques. 
Burnt grains do not stuff a puppet nor are they oblated as above; here, the enchanted 
grains themselves confer lethal results. The vernacular cannot be seperated from the 
Sanskrit ritual, for the Sanskrit rituals just as surely were influenced by contemporaneous 
vernacular rites as the vernacular techniques above are influenced by Sanskrit discourse 
on magic. 

Tripathi's second ritual is named Wet Cloth Magic (ardra pati vidya); Gupta 
provides another vernacular parallel. The ritual uses an ostensibly Vedic mantra, namely 
Durvasa's Gayatri in Chanda-meter. This mantra invokes ten goddesses, starting with 
Mistress of the [Deadly] Wet Cloth (ardrapatesvari). Goddesses named here en masse 
are independent goddesses elsewhere. This horde of wild and deadly tantra goddesses 
rose to prominence in Northeast India and Bengal and later spread throughout India. The 
following mantra is perfected by 10,000 repetitions. 

Om! O glorious Goddess of the Wet Cloth (Ardrapatesvari), O She Who is 

Garbed in Green and Blue (Haritanilapata), O Dark One (Kali), O Salivating 

Goddess (Ardrajihva), O Fierce One (Camdalini), Howly(Rudrani), Skull-Bearer 

(Kapalini), Flaming Mouth (Jvalamukhi), Seven Tongues of Flame (Saptajihva), 

the Thousand-eyed One (Sahasranayana), approach! Approach so-and-so! I offer 

you an animal! Cut off the life of so-and-so! Approach! Approach! You who steal 
away lives (tajjivitapaharini)! Hum phat bhurbhuvah svahphat! You that devours 
cloth soaked in blood (rudhirardravasakhadini), cleave my enemies! Cleave! 


Drink the blood! Drink! hum phat svaha.*“ This is the spell. It is perfected by 
10,000 recitations. 


264 om namo bhagavati ardrapatesvari haritanilapate kali / ardrajihve camdalini rudrani kapGlini 
jvalamukhi saptajihve sahasranayane ehi ehi amukam te pasum dadami amukasya jivam nikrmtaya ehi ehi 
tajjtvitapaharini humphat bhirbhuvah svahphat rudhirardravasakhadini mama satrun chedaya chedaya 
Sonitam piba piba hum phat svaha // 
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Mantras throughout Tripathi are presented without coded mantra language or "mantra 
decoding" verses (mantroddhara), without clear prescriptions for recitation, and without 


any declared meter. The mantra above, however, is accompanied by regulations. 


Om! The regulations for mantra repetition regarding the mantra of the great spell 
dedicated to glorious Wet-Cloth: it uses the seer Duvasa's Gayatri Chanda [meter], 
the seed syllable 'hum', the energy-syllable (saktih) is 'svaha', and in the target 
position is the name of my enemy.”*® 


The ritual to which this mantra should be applied is as follows: 


Mere mantra repetition kills an enemy after one month. Begin on the dark eighth 
of the fortnight [and practice] through the dark fourteenth. He should perform 
mantra repetition with the name of the enemy inserted [in the mantra]. He should 
make a doll using the dust from the foot [or foot-print] of his enemy 
(ripupadasthadhiuli). Having made a tribute sacrifice (bali) of a young goat, he 
should soak the clothing with [goat] blood. Cover the effigy with that [blood] 
cloth. When the cloth has dried, then the enemy will be destroyed. The power of 
this great mantra [kills the enemy], there should be no doubts.*® (1.232-5) 


This mantra invokes a horde of goddesses to kill an enemy, but the ritual requires 
repetition of a perfected mantra to accompany sanguine techniques. Presumably, mere 


mantra repetition will kill an enemy after a month, but performing the full ritual 


manipulating the doll, the cloth, and goat's blood will be fatal in shorter duration. This 


265 Mantra regulation: Om asya sri-ardrapatimahavidyamamtrasya durvasa rsirgayatri chamdah hum 
bijam svaha saktih mama amukasatrunigraharthe jape viniyogah // 

266 kevalam japamatrena masante Satrumaranam / kysnastamim samarabhya yavatkrsnacaturdast // 
1.232 // satrunamasamayuktam mantram tavajjapennarah / ripupddasthadhulyasva kuryatputtalikam 
tatah // 1.233 // ajaputram balim dattva vastram raktena samlipet / tato grhitva tadvastram 
nyasetputtalikopari // 1.234 // yavaccchusyati tadvastra tavacchatrurvinasyati / mantrarajaprabhavena 
natra karya vicarana // 1.235 // 
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follows an implicit tantra principle that more complicated techniques are more effective. 
The doll is the enemy; the cloth soaked in blood is the enemy's blood-filled body. The 
goddesses consume the blood of the enemy, drying him up. Desiccation is associated 
with killing in tantra magic, and here the desiccation corresponds to drying up the life in 
the target.”°’ 
Gupta summarizes this same ritual from the Mantramaharnava. 
The magician mutters the Ardhpateshwari Mantra "Om Namo Bhagwati etc." at 
the rate of 108 spells daily for one month or from the 8th day of the black fornight 
[sic] to 10th day of the black fortnight. On the completion of the spell, he brings 
some clay from the ground which the enemy he wants to kill [sic], stepped over 
and makes an effigy of the enemy, wraps it in blue cloth and instalsit [sic] on a 
wooden platform and worships Devi Kali, sacrifices a goat, soaks a cloth in its 
blood covers the effigy and mutters spells over it. It is believed that as the cloth 
dries the enemy is sure to die. (Gupta 185) 
Not only is the methodology nearly the same, but the mantra displays only minor 


differences that likely derive from scribal errors over the transmission history and from 


into vernacular language.** The mantra contains many of the instructions in the rituals, 


267 White describes vicious witches such as krtvds who kill by desiccation "Witches who fed upon the 
vital fluids of their victims were a commonplace of Somadeva’s medieval life world. Called yoginis, 
sakinis,Sabaris, or dakinis, they were known to suck the life out of their victims as a means to both fueling 
their power of flight and their ability to change their outward form into that of a bird, mammal, or other 
creature."(White: 2013:10) Desiccation kills, whether the fluids of the victim are drained like a vampire or 
the shadow of the victim is shortened and desiccated, as found in Buddhist magic, symbolizing the 
shortening of a victims lifespan. 

268 In Tripathi the murderous sorcery operations are the most cohesive, complicated, lengthy, and old, but 
this is not the case in other magic tantras or even in the other two Uddisatantras at hand. Murderous 
sorcery sections in magic tantras contain long, complex, and aged rituals, but these rituals are accompanied 
by simplified versions and a hotchpotch of short killing rituals. Many ritual results use cremation imagery, 
noxious ingredients, and aggressive actions throughout, but murderous sorcery rituals, as expected, are 
paramount in this aspect. It is not universal, but most murderous sorcery rituals prescribe morbid 
techniques: only a few rituals use placid ingredients and techniques. Destruction rituals (ndsana) are 
usually classed as murderous sorcery, even though these rites are classed tranquilizing (Santi) elsewhere. 
What is more permanently tranquilizing than death? Murderous sorcery rituals are described to be the most 
powerful of all the rites. From the Mantramaharnava of Sastii Madhava, 697: om namo bhagavati 
ardapatesvari haritanila pate kali ardajivhe camdalini rudrani kapalini--jvalamukhi sapta jivhe 
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the same list of goddesses, and the same seed syllables as the Uddisatantra. Considering 
the similarities with Tripatht and that Tripath’'s ritual is repeated throughout the Udd- 


corpus, this must have been a common ritual, in deed or thought. 


Sivadatta and Srivastava on Murderous Sorcery 


Sivadatta and Srivastava contain almost all the material in Tripathi, but the two 
share additional verses--mostly short, simple rituals--not found in Tripathi. I present 
destruction (ndsana) rituals under murderous sorcery, though they can also be found 
under tranquilizing rites. Destruction rites (ndsana) absent from Tripatht are located in 
Sivadatta and Srivastava. Sivadatta's second chapter sets out a hotchpotch of pernicious 
techniques, destruction rituals, and desiccation rituals that immediately follows the 
murderous sorcery section that concludes chapter one. Lacking a declared single result, 
the second chapter highlights generally destructive spells, extending the murderous 
sorcery section. Srivastava presents destruction rituals in the chapter dedicated to 
murderous sorcery. I present Sivadatta below, noting parallels with Srivastava in 
footnotes.” 

The first ritual is not necessarily murderous, but it causes the victim to be seized 


by a ghost (preta), and this may be ultimately fatal. The hair of an enemy is fixed to a 


sahastranayane ehi ehi amukam te pasum dadami amukasya jivam nikrntaya ehi tajjovitapaharini rhum 
phat bhurbhuvah svah phat rudhirarda vasakhadini mam Satrun chadeya chadeya Sonitam piva piva rhum 
bhat svaha / ityeka--viusottarasataksart mamtra // (Gupta 185) 

269 Srivastava presents no unique rituals for murderous sorcery, and his root text is characteristically crude 
compared to the other Uddisatantras, so his specific verses are not of concern here. 
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magical stylus by either wrapping the stylus with hair or making the hair into a brush- 


2” Using the stylus dipped in cremation ash, a sorcerer writes victim's name on an 


tip 
unspecified surface. The inscribed name is fumigated while the victim's name is verbally 
repeated. Finally, a mantra is repeated and a ghost will seize the victim. Variations 
between Sivadatta and Srivastava are minor, mostly concerning whether the name of the 
target or an entire mantra is inscribed.*”' Fumigation could be applied to the inscribed 
name, the inscribed mantra on a surface or amulet, or fumigation of the stylus and surface 
while performing repeated writing or chanting. The mantra is "Om! Reverence to the 
glorious Overlord of the Ghosts (bhutadhipati), with frightening eyes, malevolent jaws, 
gape-mawed. O Samkara, [afflict] so-and-so with a seizer, dryad, or demon 
(grahayaksabhita). Kill! Kill! Burn! Burn! Cook! Cook! Seize! Seize! Hiim phat svaha 


thah thah\"?” Siva will senda spectral hit man to attack, afflict, and assassinate the 


target. As Overlord of Ghosts (bhiitadhipati), Siva has dominion over all manner of 


270 "One should take up a four avigula in length stake made from the neem tree, and wrap it with the hair 
of an enemy. Then he should write the name [of the enemy using the stake as a stylus]. The resolved man 
[should write] the name using cremation ash and then fumigate [the inscribed name] with incense. [He 
should continue to do so] for three or seven nights, [while] uttering the name of the victim. On the dark 
eighth or the fourteenth he should perform 108 repetitions of the mantra. A ghost (preta) will swiftly seize 
the victim due to this mantra [performed by] the mantra-knower." Sivadatta: nimbakdstham samddaya 
caturangulamanatah / satrukesan samdlipya tato nama samalikhet // 1.49 //citangare ca tannamna dhiipam 
dadyat samahitah /triratram saptaratram va yasya nama udahrtam // 1.50 // krsna 'stamyam caturdasyam 
ca 'stottarasatam japet / prato grhnati tacchighram mantrena 'nena mantravit // 1.51 // 

271 Srivastava presents this ritual sequent on pgs. 81-2 under the heading "the method to inflict a ghost" 
(preta lagane ka prayog). The name of the enemy is to be uttered in the so-and-so position. Srivastava is 
ambiguous whether the name of the enemy is inscribed on the stake or using the stake. He also interprets 
the ritual to prescribe writing the name of the enemy over and over while continually fumigating. He 
should also pronounce the name of the enemy in the mantra every day from the dark eighth to the 
fourteenth. According to this tantra, the expert mantrin will cause the enemy to be afflicted by a ghost 
(preta). 

272 Sivadatta: om namo bhagavate bhiitadhipataye viriipaksaya ghoradamstrine vikaraline 
grahayaksabhitena ‘nena samkara amukam hana hana daha daha paca paca grhna grhna him phat svaha 
thah thah /// 
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infernal minions--seizers, dryads, and ghosts-being--to do dirty deeds. 
Gupta reproduces this ritual using the mantra starting "Om Namo Bhagwate 
Bhutadhipataya etc." Considering the ritual parallels, the complete mantra is most likely 


the same as above. According to Gupta, 


The sorcerer takes a neem twig 4 fingers long, wraps it with enemy's hair and 
writes the name of the enemy with coal dust. The coal should be taken from the 
cremation ground. Then he should offer it incense and mutter the above spell for 

21 days from the 8th day of the dark fortnight upto [sic] 14th day of another 

month. Then the enemy is sure to be possed [sic] by Bhutas and Pretas.*” (191) 
The parallel is undeniable. The later vernacular version can be used to interpret 
ambiguities in the Sanskrit version: wrap the enemy hair around the stylus and then 
fumigate the name inscribed using that stylus.”” 

A wide range of stakes and consecrated items secreted in an enemy's domestic or 
intimate space prove lethal. Consecrated by mantra, wherever these items are deposited, 
they radiate malevolence; however, should the hidden item or fetish be removed, death 
may be averted. The following techniques follow a pattern: they disclose the proper time 


according to lunar asterism, specify the item to be made into a fetish, describe the place 


to deposit the item, and then state the lethal result. The simple mantra "om suresvaraya 


273 From the Mantram Maharnava 690: atha pretavasakaranam // mamtro yatha 'oum namo bhagavate 
bhutadhipataye ityadi bhasanuvad--nim ki lakadi ki kila car amgul ki lekar uske satru ki coti ke balom ko 
lapetem aur us kila dvara cita ke koyale se satru ka nam likhakar dhup dem mamtra ka jap karem krsna 
paks ki astami se dusare mahine ki caturdasi tak nitya esa hi karane se us satru ko pret grahan kar lete 
haim / esa mamtra jataom ka vacan hai // 

274 Using a later ritual to interpret an earlier ritual is counter-intuitive, but the ritual resonance is strong 
enough to justify this odd interpretive move. 
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svaha'""> is applied to the first two rituals below. 


During the asterism of Pausya, one should take up a four-a7igula long stake of 
human bone. Burying [the stake] in the house [of his victim] will thereby destroy 
the victim's family (kulaksaya). During the asterism of Aslesa he should bury in 
an enemy's house a one-angula long snake-bone [stake] consecrated by 10,000 
repetitions. This shall kill the enemy [who dwells] in proximity (antitam) [to the 
stake].(1.52-3)°”° 
Two bone stakes kill by proximity: human bone destroys an entire family and snake bone 
kills a single enemy. Using the seed-syllable mantra 'om hum hum phat svahd', a horse 
bone buried in an enemy house kills the extended kin and clan of an enemy. 
During the asterism of Asvini he should bury in the house of an enemy a four- 
angula long horse-bone stake. This will quickly destroy (nihanti) the family and 
clan of his enemies (kutumbam vairinam kulam). (1.54)°” 
The malevolent stake radiates deadly force against anyone connected to the rival home 
within which it is buried; notably the horse of a bone is deployed during the horsey 
month of Asvini. Sivadatta describe bundles of vegetal matter operating in the same 
manner as the bone stakes. The following techniques use the malicious seed-syllable 
mantra 'hum hum phat svaha'. 


During the Ardrd asterism should a bundle of neem (nimbabandaka) be buried 
under the bed of an enemy, then the enemy will die, but if [the bundle] is extracted 


275 Sivadatta: om suresvardya svahd (after 1.53) The Lord of Gods (suresvara) may refer to any high 
god--Indra, Brahma, Visnu, or Siva--but here the epithet refers to a Saiva god, such as Siva, Bhairava, or 
Rudra. 

276 Sivadatta: narasthikilakam pusye grhniydccaturangulam / {corr. puspe} nikhanettu grhe yavat 
tavattasya kulaksayah // 1.52 // sarpasthyangulamatram ca "slesayam riporgrhe / nikhanecchatadha 
japtam marayet ripusantatim // 1.53 // Srivastava 82 contains verse 1.52 with the mantra 'om hrim phat 
svaha', and 1.53 has the mantra 'om suresvaraya svahda'. 

277 Sivadatta: asva 'sthikilamasvinyam nikhenccaturangulam / satrogrhe nihantydsu kutumbam vairinam 
kulam // 1.54 // — Srivastava 82 
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(uddhrta) [the enemy] will be restored to health (punah sukhi). (1.55)°" 
The neem bundle requires simple consecration with seed syllables. Unique to this verse 
is the declaration that if the bundle is extracted, then the target will return to health. This 
is the first murder ritual that can be remedied by removing the fetish, and, perhaps 
significantly, it is the first fetish not made of bone.” Another cursed bundle follows. “In 
the aforementioned asterism [of Ardra] should he take up a bundle of Sirisa and hide it in 
the home of an enemy, then the enemy will be destroyed." Finally, a long mantra with 
technical ritual instructions is inserted without a verse number. This mantra is likely 
manuscript marginalia. Burying the stake is symbolic death; the victim, like the stake, is 
“planted” in the funeral ground. Like the preceding mantras, this mantra consists mostly 
of seed syllables, though it is much longer. The rite perfects the bone-stake with 1000 
repetitions: “om dam dam dim dim dum dim dem daim dom daum dam dah amukam 
grhna grhna hum hum thah thah.” (Sivadatta after 1.56, Srivastava 82). 

Sivadatta describes three methods to destroy an enemy via invoking Big Black 
Bhairava (mahdakalabhairava) in a set of verses with mantra repetition, creating a fetish, 


and tribute offerings (bali) that all entreat the mighty god to murder the victim." (1) 


278 Sivadatta: ardrayam nimbabandhakam satroh sayanamandire / nikhanenmrtavacchatrum uddhrte ca 
punah sukhi // 1.55 // 

279 Perhaps the bone stake rituals can be counteracted by removing the fetish in the same way that the 
extracted herb bundle remedies the violence of the ritual, but no remedy is prescribed for the bone stake 
rituals. It is not out of the question that these these secreted fetishes can be resolved by removing the secret 
charm, but I encountered no text that makes this universal argument. When a remedy is described it is for a 
specific operation, and this should not be hastily applied to other operations. 

280 Sivadatta: tathd Sirisabandakam piirvoktenodund haret / satrorgrhe sthdpayitva ripornaso 

bhavisyati // 1.56 // 

281 Bhairava is the most common god in murderous rituals, second only to various such wrathful forms of 
Siva as Kalasamhara. Bhairava replaces such magic gods as Rudra and Narayana who are common for 
other results. Goddesses invoked for murderous sorcery are in the mold of Kali or more generic of wild, 
forest goddesses. 
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The mantra for these three rituals requests request the world-devouring Big-Black 
Bhairava to murder and strike an enemy: “Om! Reverence to Lord Big Black Bhairava 
who blazes like the fire at the end of time! Kill my enemy so-and-so! Kill! Crush! Crush! 
Phat svaha!*** In fact, "Should the resolute one chant this mantra 10,000 times through 
the night, then after 19 days [of nightly repetitions] the enemy will die." (1.62) (2)The 
mantra above is applied to the following techniques. 

(2) A deadly fetish can kill through constipation. “The excrement of an enemy is 
put together with [excrement from a] scorpion [in a pot] covered by a cloth and then 
buried. Dirt is piled on top. The enemy will die due to constipation (malorodha), but 
digging up [the pot] will return him to health.” (1.57)** Bhairava mantras activate the 
fetish. Bhairava is adorned by scorpions, especially his earrings; Bhairava's scorpion 
adornment and associations connect deity, mantra, and technique. The excrement of the 
enemy is combined (vinihksipet) with scorpion excrement. Combining digestive products 
of the victim with those of a hostile animal affects the digestive system of the enemy via 


a simple persuasive analogy.’* Binding/burying the combined excrement causes death 


282 Sivadatta: om namo bhagavate mahakalabhairavaya kalagnitejase amukam me Satrum maraya marya 
pothaya pothaya hum phat svaha. (after 1.61) Srivastava: "Om namo bhagavati mahakala bhairavaya 
kalagni tejase-amukam me satrum me maraya maraya Sosaya Sosaya phat svaha" (83) The mantras are 
quite similar, and 'pothaya' and 'sosaya' could be ascribed to confused scribal error. While 'sosaya' makes 
sense, the more obscure 'pothaya' is favored because scribal correction moves from obscure toward 
conventional. 

283 Sivadatta: ayutam prajapedenam mantram nisi samahrtah / ekonavimSaddivasairmaranam jdayate 
dhruvam // 1.62 // Srivastava confuses this verse by writing pada c thus: ekonavimsad visaimarinam. 

284 Sivadatta: ripuvistam vrscikam ca khanitva tu vinihksipet / dcchadyavaranendatha tam prsthe mrttikam 
ksipet / {Sriv. acchamdya} mriyate malarodhena uddhrte ca punah sukhi // 1.57 // Srivastava 82-3 

285 I have found no instance of scorpion excrement used in medicine as an anti-diarrhea treatment or 
scorpion venom causing constipation. The matter seems to be that it is the excrement of the victim and the 
Bhairava associate beast connects the substance to the deity, the victim, and the mixture. The actual 
constipation is caused by the further binding by burying of the combined excrement. 
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by binding the digestive processes. Digging up the pot returns the enemy to health. The 
fetish may be activated by the technique of mixing excrement and mantra, but it is only 
effective when buried. Because all its effect are nullified when dug up from the ground, 
the key technique proves to be burial. 

(3) The next ritual causes killing via a tribute offering (bali) to Bhairava; I will 
show three iterations of this offering rite from three different sources. In contrast to prior 
rituals, this rite does not create a dangerous item or fetish to kill an enemy. Appeasing 
Bhairava compels the god to destroy the enemy, deity as assassin. 

On a Tuesday an enemy's footprint dust (padatalatpamsu) is acquired and mixed 

with cow urine to make an [earthen] effigy (pratima) [of the enemy]. [The effigy] 

is placed in a prepared ritual space (sthandila) by a riverbank or deserted area, and 
then a terrible iron trident is pushed into the chest of the image. A black Bhairava 

[image] (bhairavam krsnam) [is placed] to the left of that [staked effigy], and 

everyday the practitioner repeats mantras accompanied by tribute offerings (bali). 

Also, he should feed eleven Brahmana lads (vatu) the 'greatest food' (paramanna) 

[khir, or sweet milk and rice pudding] while offering [Bhairava] a continuous 

succession of mustard oil lamps. Seated on a tiger skin mat to the right [of the 

deity] and facing the south, he wakefully performs mantra repetition throughout 
the night. (1.58-61)**° 
This ritual is performed not in a cremation ground but in a desolate place or by a river 
bank. Manipulating the effigy signifies the desired result; namely, piercing the 


simulacrum will kill the victim, who dies as if pierced in the same manner as his dummy. 


The pierced effigy does not radiate malevolence like the fetishes above; ritual intent is 


286 Sivadatta: satrupddatalat pamsum grhniyat bhaumavasare / {Sriv. Satru padatalatpamsu grhnoyat} 
gomutrena tu sincitva pratimam karayet sudhih // 1.58 // nirjane ca naditire sthapayet sthandilopari / 
lohasilam ca nikhanet tadvaksasi sudarunam / tadvame bhairavam krsnam balibhih pratyaham japet // 
1.59 // {Sriv. jatet} ekadasam vatum tatra paramannena bhojayet / akhandadipam tasy4a 'gre katutailena 
jvalayet // 1.60 // vyaghracarmasanam krtva nivasettasya daksine / daksinabhimukho ratrau 
japenmantramatandritah // 1.61 // Srivastava 83 
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signaled by piercing the effigy, but the effects are brought about by mantra and worship 
of Bhairava. Common murderous sorcery elements include the deserted area, piercing 
with an iron trident, mustard oil lamps, and facing the south. 

Goudriaan cites at length a cognate ritual from the beginning of one Uddisatantra 
or Ravanoddisa tantra that “may be quoted as fairly representative of the contents of 


these tracts.” (120) 


One should collect dust from the footstep of one's enemy on a Tuesday; having 
sprinkled it with cow's urine, one should thoughtfully prepare an image [of the 
enemy] and set it up on a pedestal on a quiet place near the bank of a river; one 
should bury a terrible pin made of copper in its chest; at its left side, one should 
daily worship Bhairava (and?) Krsna with offerings . . . [after a few other 
rituals] . .. one should prepare a seat made of a tiger skin and spend the night at 
its right side; looking towards the south, one should zealously mutter this mantra: 
'Om, Honour to the Lord Mahakala whose lustre is equal to the fire of destruction; 
liquidate liquidate; destroy destroy this enemy of mine called N.N.; hum phat 
svaha'. For ten thousand times one should mutter this mantra . . .; within twenty- 
nine days, destruction [of the enemy] is a certainty. 


Goudriaan misinterprets a number of ritual elements, but without consulting his source I 
can not dismiss his translation. A comparison of his translated passage to the whole text I 
translate demonstrates the advantage of studying ritual processes in detail because 
Goudriaan's misinterpretation would have been clear to him had he studied ritual 
processes in addition to just ritual results. That said, his was the first translation of an 


Uddisatatantra passage in the west. 


This same ritual is documented by Gupta, suggesting wide dissemination of this 
worship rite. 


Another spell is called 'Bhairav Mantra’ Maheshwari tantra 'Om Namo Bhagwati 
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Mahakali Kalagnityjase etc.--The magician brings some earth from the ground 
which the enemy (whom he wants to kill) has trodden on Tuesday. He mixes it 
with the urine of a cow and makes an effigy of the enemy. On the bank of the 
river in a lonely place he instals [sic] this effigy in sleeping position. Then a 
trident made of iron is pierced in its breast. The magician then places an image of 
Kala Bhairava to the left of it and worships it with due ritual and animal sacrifice, 
lights a lamp with mustard oil which is kept burning all the 24 hours. Then 11 
Brahman boys are fed on milk preparation. After this the magician sits on the 
right side of the effigy on a tiger skin and facing the south mutters the spell. The 
enemy is sure to die.**’ (Gupta 185) 
Again and again, magic tantra rituals occur with little change in later vernacular texts 
and, likely, in popular practices. The study of magic is not a study of events and actions 
long past but the study of secrets that continue to pervade in the present. Practices may 
be suspended, but magic discourse is ongoing. 
Srivastava and Sivadatta present a murderous kalikd-kavaca containing a series of 
killing mantras, visualizations, meditations, and ritual techniques dedicated to the 
goddess Kalika. A kavaca or 'magical armor' is a set of mantras that are read out, 


inscribed on a surface to create an amulet, and sometimes written on a sheaf placed inside 


a spherical metal shell.*** The term kavaca is rarely translated in secondary sources, 


287 From Sastrt Madhava's Mantramaharnava, p. 697: jav marana karana cahem tab is krtya ko karem // 
Satru ne jaham pamvy rakha ho uske pamv ki dhuli mamgava kar mangalvar ko lavem / piche usko 
gaumutra mem bhigo kar satru ki pratima banavem // nirjan vana mem nadi ke kinare vedi banam uske 
upar us murti ko sthapit karem arthat stdhi suladem // piche atidaruna lohe ka trisul bana kar pratima ki 
chati mem gad dem // aur uske baim taraph vedi par kal bhairab ko sthapit karke prati din yathokta 
vidhipurvak balidan aur piijan karem // gyarah balak brahmanom ko baham par ksiranna dvara bhojan 
karavem aur bhairav ke agrabhag mem akhand dipak sarasom ke tel ka jalave // satru ki pratima ke daksin 
bhag mem byaghrambar asan ke upar ap baithem // daksina mukh karke ratni mem mamtra ka jap karem // 
prati din 10,000 mamtra 29 din tak japem // (Gupta 185 ft. nt. 2) 

288 The term kavaca is not often found in secondary sources. Kavaca texts and sections of tantras are 
common, but there is rarely anything more than a definition in the secondary sources, saying a kavaca is 
magic armor. Sometimes authors will describe a kavaca, but they say little about its deployment or result, 
let alone its nature. Aghehanda Bharati writes that they are not couched in sandhabhasa language, but are 
explicit in the language, prescription, and results. Agehananda Bharati. The Tantric Tradition. London: 
Rider, 1966. p.118. Goudriaan writes about kavacas several times but give no clear definition (Goudraan 
1978:69, 72,112,27). Monier-Williams simply states that Kavacas are armor or amulets, and he lists several 
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except by the term 'magical armor'; scholars define the term by describing function rather 
than providing an equivalent term in the target language. The translation 'magical armor' 
is somewhat accurate; early attestations of the noun kavaca mean armor, mail, covering, 
bark, or a war drum.” A kavaca is not merely defensive magic armor; sometimes a 
kavaca will effect aggressive results like murderous sorcery. Later denotations include a 
piece of bark or other inscribed surface that bears a spell and is used as an amulet. 
Kavaca should not be confused with nydsa, visualized mantras or seed syllables installed 
ritually on the body. Tantras often describe kavacas as amulets, and those amulets may 
be tied to various body parts. But the kavaca is also a type of long spell to be read out 
loud not just inscribed. According to Monier-Williams, the noun 'kavaca' is derived from 
Vkii, meaning to sound, make a noise, cry out like a bird, and this is fitting because 


kavacas are always read out loud during their creation and implementation.” 


similar word translations. The kavaca seems to have the meaning of a a mantra armor like nydsa but 
without installing mantras on specific body parts. Kavacas always describe reading and writing; when 
written the inscribed kavacas are often made into amulets. 

289 Kavaca is defined in the Tantrirkabhidhanakosa vol. 2 as cuirasse, cuirass. Brustpanzer. Andre 
Padoux sets forth the following definition. “Celui des « Membres » (anga*) d’une divinité, qui correspond 
a sa nature protectrice ou défensive. C’est aussi et en méme temps un mantra de ce méme nom, nommeé 
également varman. II est décrit dans NT 2.31.” And also “C’est essentiellement sous cette forme, de parole 
ou de puissance (d’angamantra*), que kavaca apparait dans la pratique rituelle, oti il accomplit plusieurs 
actions protectrices. I] sert ainsi a encercler, pour les protéger, une aire rituelle, un récipient, etc... .. Son 
énoncé peut accompagner |’exécution d’autres rites : aspersion, purification, oblation . . . La forme Sivaite 
de ce mantra est habituellement on kavacaya hin (ou parfois on kavacaya svaha).” It is important to note 
that the kavaca “surrounds” ritual participants. Furthermore, “Un kavaca (ou varman) est aussi une 
formule protectrice 4 usage magique. Voir par ex. TBhS, ch. 10, pp. 364-402) qui décrit ainsi, en se référant 
au Rudrayamala, diverses formes d’unlong « Tarakavaca ». Mais l’usage de formules magiques et 
d’amulettes n’est pas que tantrique : il va de la période védique a nos jours.” Brunner, Héléne, Gerhard 
Oberhammer, and André Padoux. Tantrikabhidhanakosa. dictionnaire des termes techniques de la 
littérature hindoue tantrique = a dictionary of technical terms from Hindu Tantric literature = Worterbuch 
zur Terminologie hinduistischer Tantren II II. Wien: Verlag der Osterreichischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, 2004. p.79. 

290 Monier-Williams engages in speculative pandit work here; however, A kavaca is like a liturgy, in that 
they are written and spoken, but unlike a liturgy, kavacas are not public recitations. 
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The aforementioned nuances for the term resonate with qualities and functions of 
kavacas presented in the Udd-corpus: a spell read out loud and inscribed on a surface to 
operate as defensive armor or to cause aggressive results. The kavaca at hand is 
dedicated to the goddess Kalika and her minions, but the kavaca most commonly 
associated with the Uddisatantra in Udd-corpus manuscripts is the 
Kartaviryarjunakavaca or Arjunakartavirvakavaca, that declare themselves part of the 
Uddisatantra or Virabhadratantra though they stand alone in short independent tantras 
common in South India and Maharastra, though they are not absent in the Himalayas. 
The Arjunakartavirya-kavaca sets out a sequence of Saiva mantras read over lamp flames 
to enact magic results.*”' A kavaca, therefore, may also be a spell for lamp-lighting or 
accompanying lamp offerings for pragmatic results. Like indologists before me, I have 
no encompassing singular term to translate these spell amulets, and 'magic armor' is not 
appropriate for the ritual that follows, so I will retain the Sanskrit term kavaca, defining 
the term by describing its function. 

Kalika and her retinue of Mahavidya goddesses destroy enemies via kavaca. 
Kavaca texts are usually accompanied by ritual manipulation of the inscribed material, 
but this text also includes detailed visualization practices I have not observed in other 
kavacas. “The regulations for performing the glorious Kalika kavaca require the use of 
the Bhairavarsi-gayatri meter [and visualization of] the glorious goddess Kali, upon 


being chanted [it] will immediately kill enemies."*? Before performing this Kdlika 


2911 have examined a number of manuscripts of these text but have not secured copies. 


roomy mpeg = 


chandah, srikali devata, sadyah satruhananarthe jape vinyogah /|" Srivastava 84. 
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kavaca the practitioner first visualizes the goddess Kali, named Mahamaya Kali, Super 
Magic Kali. This visualization is the most lengthy and detailed deity visualization I have 


encountered in the Udd-corpus. 


One should visualize Mahamaya Kali variously decorated with three eyes, four- 
arms, a lolling tongue, a face like the full moon, dark like the petals of a blue 
lotus, [she is capable of] cleaving enemy hordes. [Three hands] carry a human 
skull, a sword, a lotus, and [the forth displays] the wish-giving hand gesture. 
Draped in red cloth, she appears with a terrible, fanged mouth. She laughs and is 
always naked. The goddess stands upon a corpse and is adorned with garlands of 
skulls. Having visualized the great goddess thus, one should then read the kavaca 
(kavacam pathet).’” (1c.1-4, 84-5) 


After visualizing the Mahamaya Kall, then the liturgy is read and chanted. Unlike other 
mantra practice where spells are sung, muttered, or repeated, the kavaca is explicitly read 
(pathet); implicitly, it is read out loud. The first portion praises Kalika and her seed 


syllables. 


Om! O Kalika with terrifying countenance, you who bestow all manner of desires 
and riches, praised by all the gods, O Goddess, destroy my enemies. 'Hrim hrim' 
is your true form, and your seed syllables are 'hrim hrim sam ham'. 'Hrim hrim 
ksaim ksaum' is your own [mantra], your own form that always slays enemies. O 
Goddess, your form 'srim hrim aim' releases the bindings of being (bhavabandha), 
therefore [by it] is slain a great demon (mahdsura), deity (daitya), or the demons 
brother Sumbha and Nigumbha.” 


293 From Sivadatta. dhyatva kalim mahamayam trinetram bahurtpinim / caturbhujam lolajihvam 
purnacandra-nibhananan // Ic.1 // nilotpaladalasyamam satrusanghavidarinim / naramundam tatha 
khadgam kamalam varadam tatha // 1c.2 // bibhranam raktavasanam ghoradamstrasvaripinim / 
attattahasaniratam sarvada ca digambaram // Ic.3 // Savasanasthitam devim mundamalavibhusitam / iti 
dhyatva mahddevim tatastu kavacam pathet // I1c.4 // Srivastava is virtually identical on 84-5. 

294 From Sivadatta. "om kalika ghorariipadya sarvakamaprada subhd / sarvadevastuta devi satrundsam 
karotu me // Id.1 //hrim hrim svaripini caiva hrim hrim sam hamgini tatha / hrim hrim ksaim ksaum 
svarupa sa sarvada satrunasint // 1d.2 // srim hrim aim rupini devi bhavabandhavimocini / yatha sumbho 
hato daityo nisumbhasca mahdsurah // 1d.3 //" Srivastava 84-5 The brothers Sumbha and Nigumbha are 
slain by Devi in the Devimahatmvya in a cycle of combat that also includes Mahasura. Kinsley writes, 
describing the Mahavidyas as a group, specifically as a group affiliated with Durga, that Durga in the 
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The next part invokes Kalika and eight other goddesses: familiar eight orthodox 
brahmana mother goddesses (astamatrka), seven of whom correspond to the seven 
mighty gods plus Camunda, sanguinary crone spinster. 
I pray to Kalika, beloved of Sankara, to destroy my enemies. May Brahmi, Saivi, 
Vaisnavi, Varahi, Narasimhi, Kaumart, Sri, and Camunda, devour my enemies. 
May the terrible [Kalika], Slayer of Canda and Munda, Mistress of the Gods, Clad 
in Garlands of Skull, protect me from everything always. Hrim Hrim O Kalika, 
Gape-Mawed, Fond of Blood.*” 
This is followed by a long mantra in two parts. While long, the mantras are simple, 


consisting of epithets and simple imperative verbs. Mantras are to be written, read, and 


manipulated as prescribed in the kavaca rituals. 


"Bloody-mouthed, blood-spattered, devour devour my enemies, injure injure, 
murder murder, pierce pierce, cleave cleave, eradicate eradicate, drive off drive 
off, desiccate desiccate. O Mistress of Witches (yatudhanika), Camunda, hrim 
hrim vam vim! 1 worship Kalika [who destroys] all enemies." 


The second part to be used in the kavaca is presented immediately, without additional 


Devimahatmvya "is called She Who Destroys Madhu and Kaitabha, She Who Slays Mahisasura, and She 
Who Slays Sumbha and Nisumbha. These three names, that is, identify her with all three episodes of the 
Devi-mahatmyai as the slayer of the prncipal demons." (1997:35) The association asserted by Kinsely of 
the Mahavidya with Durga is not implied in the text at hand. Kinsley, David R. Tantric Visions of the 
Divine Feminine: The Ten Mahavidyas. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1997. 

295 Sivadatta: "yairinasaya vande tam kalikam sankarapriyam / brahmi saivi vaisnavi ca varahi 
narasimhika // 1d.4 // kaumart srisca camunda khadayantu mama dvisan / suresvari ghorarupa canda- 
munda-vinasini // 1d.5 // mundamalavrtangi ca sarvathah patu mam sada /hrim hrim kalike ghoradamstre 
ca rudhirapriye // 1d.6 //" Srivastava 85-6 

296 From Sivadatta: "mantra: -- 'rudhirapiirnavaktre ca rudhiravitastani mama Satriin khadaya khddaya 
himsaya himsaya maraya maraya bhindha bhindha chindhi chindhi uccataya uccataya dravaya dravaya 
Sosaya Sosaya yatudhanike camunde hrim hrim vam vim kalikayai sarvasatrin samarpayami svaha™ 
Srivastava 86 
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instructions. 


"Om! Kill kill! Terrify terrify! Injure injure! Surround surround! Crush crush! 
Bewilder bewilder! Snatch snatch my enemies! Scatter scatter! Devour devour! 
Tear tear! May Camunda, mistress of the witches, do this unto all people 
including kings and queens! Grant [me] youth and wealth! Devour [my 
offerings]! Ksdm ksim ksum ksaim ksaum svaha\""*" 
This ritual is classified murderous sorcery by the two Uddisatantras, but mantras 
incorporate many violent magical results and ask for the boon of youthfulness and 
prosperity. As elsewhere, the mantra must be first perfected by initial repetition, and then 
it can be used in the ritual. Siva describes the results of reading the mantra. 
Hey Ravana, I have told you this divine kavaca. Those who read it with 
reverence, their enemies are destroyed. Your enemies will always become bereft 
of offspring and wealth, become diseased, and will ultimately meet their doom. 
The kavaca is perfected via 1,000 readings, then it will produce results. Be 
assured of my words!?”* 
This kavaca is accompanied by a ritual to kill an enemy, drawing the reader back to 
murderous sorcery. The sorcerer draws an image of the enemy, reads the kavaca, strikes 
the image with a sword, and then he sprinkles it with burning coals. 
The ritual structure resonates with earlier murderous sorcery, but spell inscription 


and recitation in the kavaca differ from the use of mantras for killing. Elsewhere, 


consecration spells (abhimantra) make a fetish potent. Some mantras just declare results 


297 Sivadatta: "om jahi jahi kiti kiti kiri kiri katu-katu mardaya mardaya mohaya mohaya hara hara 
mama ripun dhvamsaya dhvamsaya bhaksaya bhaksaya trotaya trotaya yatudhanika camunda sarvajanan 
rajapurusan rajasrivam dehi dehi nitanam nittanam dhanyam jaksaya jaksaya ksam ksim ksim ksaim 
ksaum svaha //" Srivastava 86. 

298 Srivastava: "ityetat kavacam divyam kathitam tava ravana! / ye pathanti sada bhaktya tesam nasyanti 
satravah // 1d.7 vairinah pralayam yanti vyadhitasva bhavanti hi / dhanahinah putrahinah satravastasya 
sarvada // Id.8 sahasrapatanat siddhi kavacasya bhavettada / tatah karyani siddhyanti na'nyatha mama 
bhdasitam // 1d.9" Srivastava 86 
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and targets of the ritual technique. Mantra repetition (apa) recites a large number of 
spells to make the whole ritual effective or is effective as an independent technique, i.e. 
the mantra repetition causes the effect itself. None of the aforementioned techniques 
describe reading the spell out loud. Even when the spell is inscribed the mantra is 


repeated from memory as a hymn and not read. 


Having prepared a powder from the cremation-charcoal according to custom, 
grind it up with foot-water (pddodaka), and then [use this as ink] to write with an 
iron stylus. On the ground, [draw] a diminutive image (hinaripa) of [your] 
enemy with his head facing north. Place [your] hand upon the heart [of the enemy 
image] and read the kavaca [you wrote] to yourself (svayam pathet). The sorcerer, 
having installed the life [of the enemy] into the image using the mantra, should 
strike the throat of the enemy [image] with a sword, cleaving it. [Then] he should 
set [the image] alight by scattering it with burning charcoal. Via that sprinkling 
using the left hand, the enemy will surely fall into dire circumstances 
(daridras).°” 


The kavaca causes various effects when read continuously, but the specific ritual above is 
used to kill an enemy even though the text uses the euphemism "falling into dire 
circumstances" (daridro bhavati dhruvam). The kavaca mantra can be used to secure 


many results depending on the desire of the practitioner. 


This kavaca is known to destroy enemies, cause subjugation, grant temporal 
power, increase children and grant children and so forth. Diligently reading [the 
kavaca] at daybreak, during worship rituals, and in the evening will surely bring 


299 Sivadatta: Smasanangaramadaya curnam krtva vidhanatah / padodakena pistva likhellohasalakaya // 
1d. 10 // bhamau satrin hinariipan uttarasirasastatha /hastam dattva tat hrdaye kavacam tu svayam 
pathet // Id.11 // pranapratistham krtva vai tatha mantrena mantravit / hanyat sastrapraharena satrosca 
kanthamaksayam // Id.12 // jvaladangaralepena bhavati jvarito bhrsam / proksanairvamapddena daridro 
bhavati dhruvam // Id.13 // Srivastava 86. Srivastava provides a slightly different interpretation in his 
commentary. He argues that striking the drawn figure's throat with a weapon (sastra) causes the enemy to 
die after being struck by a weapon; touching burning charcoal to the image inflicts fever; sprinkling water 
from his left hand makes the victim become destitute (daridro). (86) 
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about all perfections. The enemy will be forcibly eradicated, sent away from his 
home. After that, he will become a slave. No doubt, this is the truth!*°° 


The kavaca is located under the murderous sorcery rubric, considered the most powerful 
group of the rituals. Being so powerful, the kavaca effects many ritual results. The 
structure of the techniques in the Aavaca resonates with murderous sorcery techniques, 
and, therefore, the classification of murderous sorcery is reasonable. However, rhetoric is 
at play: murderous sorcery is the most powerful magic result, and making this kavaca 
capable of enacting all sorts of results will guarantee its potential to convey any result. 
An immobilization ritual could not be argued to perform all sorts of results because 


purview is too narrow, power too limited. 


Sivadatta and Srivastava on Destruction Rituals (na@sana) 


The second chapter of Sivadatta, the chapter after murderous sorcery, opens with 


directions for constructing rosaries used to effect the six results,*”' 


including the specific 
materials for rosary beads, rosary cords, and numbers of beads. The majority of 
Sivadatta's second chapter, however, describes destruction rituals (ndsana). Likewise, the 


final verses in Srivastava's murderous sorcery chapter set forth destruction rituals 


(nasana). Destruction rituals ruin commodities essential to the livelihood of victims; as 


300 Sivadatta: "vairindsakaram proktam kavacam vasyakarakam / paramaisvaryadam caiva putra- 
pautradi-vrddhidam // 1d.14 // prabhatasamaye caiva pujakale prayatnatah / sayamkale tatha pathat 
sarvasiddhirbhaved dhruvam //1d.15 // satruccatanam yati desat vai vicyuto bhavet / pascat kinkaratameti 
satyam satyam na samSsayah // 1d.16 //" Srivastava 87 

301 Sivadatta 2.1-12 correspond to Tripathi 1.103-116; likewise, 2.10 = TU 1.114 but Tripathi does not 
have middle line; and 2.11-2 = TU 1.115-6. 
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such, they are crippling curses to a business. These rituals cause ruination instead of 
decimation. I will describe ten destruction rituals from Sivadatta, parallel rituals are 
found in Srivastava. 

Destruction rituals ruin commodities essential to a victim's livelihood. For the 
most part, the techniques do not kill living beings except horses. Overt aggression 
warrants the classification under murderous sorcery rather than any other ritual result.°” 
The following destruction rituals all implement cursed stakes in some way. Some rituals 
are accompanied by mantras to consecrate these stakes, inscribe the stakes, or to be 
spoken during or after ritual acts including making the stake or depositing the stake. 
Other stake ritual have no mantras; they operate mechanically. 

The first ritual kills horses, presumably those belonging to a horse-trainer, horse- 
vendor, a farmer, or an equestrian aristocrat. "During the month of Asvini, having made a 
seven finger-length stake from human bone, he should bury [the stake] in a horse-pen. 


This will murder horses.*° (2.15) The mantra 'Om! Cook! Cook the horse! Svahd!' is 


repeated 10,000 times.” The ritual result is ruination and not murder.*” While the 


302 Some tantra classify destruction rituals under santi. Santi rituals destroy such afflictions as diseases 
and hostile supernatural beings, but destruction of commodities is usually classed marana. The location of 
destruction under santi may have less ritual analogs than the location in early classifications of marana as 
the first ritual. When mdarana was moved to the end and sdanti was inserted, then the destruction rites 
remained at the head. Destruction rites were not moved for the operations were not explicitly murderous; 
they were grafted onto sdnti, and this is represented in Sivadatta. There is no clear heading for destruction 
rituals in Sivadatta. The last half of Srivastava's sections contains a list of rituals all labeled nagaka. 

303 Sivadatta: asva 'sthikilamasvinyam kuryat saptangulam punah / nikhnedasvasdlayam marayatyeva 
ghotakan // 2.15 //. Not found in Srivastava. 

304 ‘om asvam paca paca svaha /" (ayutam japet) / 

305 Sivadatta lists a number of Hindi titles for these destruction rites: the ritual and mantra for killing 
horses (asvamarana mantra evam vidhi), the ritual and accompanying mantra for destroying fish (matsya 
(macchli) nasanamantra tatha vidhi), the ritual for causing the ruination of clothing (vastra dusit karane ki 
vidhi), the ritual and mantra for destroying oil (tailands mantra aur vidhi), the ritual to desiccate vegetables 
(sak sukhane ki vidhi), the ritual to ruin milk (dudh phat jane ki vidhi), the ritual for destroying liquor 
(madira nast karane ki vidhi), the ritual to desiccate betel leaves (pan sukhane ki vidhi), the ritual to 
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immediate result is killing horses, killing horses is not the ultimate goal nor is killing the 
horse owner; the victim is ruined by loss of horses. 

The fish-destroying ritual wrecks a fisherman's livelihood by spoiling his catch or 
preventing him from catching fish at all, driving aquatic game away from his nets. 
"During the first portion of Pha/gun, [the sorcerer] should take up an eight finger-length 
stake made from Badari wood. Should he bury this in a fisherman's house, fish will be 
destroyed [i.e. his fish will spoil or he will not catch any fish]."*°° (2.16) The mantra 
reveals the method for ruining fish. The mantra "Om! Cook! Cook the water! Svahd!"" is 
effective after 10,000 repetitions." The mantra heats water to ruin the fish, either 
spoiling fish kept in a live-box or heating the water where the fishmonger fishes, thereby 
driving the fish away from him. 

The destruction of clothing is aimed at clothing taken in by a washerman; clients’ 
clothes are destroyed.** The mantra targets a pot, presumably causing the wash basin to 
ruin the clothing within it: the pot may bleed colored mud onto the clothes, become 
jagged and tear up the cloth, or new clothing may mysteriously become old and tattered. 
Dhobi clients to this day may suspect this curse is still applied; my traveling blue jeans 
attest the curse's viability! "During the first portion of Phalgun, he should take an eight 


finger-length stake made from Jati wood and consecrated it with 100 repetitions of the 


desiccate grain (phasal sukhane ki vidhi), the mantra to desiccate grain (phasal sukhane ka mantra). 

306 Sivadatta: samgrahya pirvaphalgunyam badarikdasthakilakam / ddsagrhe 'stangulam ca 
nikhanenmatsyanasakam // 2.16 // Srivastava 88. 

307 ‘om jale paca paca svaha /" (ityanena mantrena 'yutajapat siddhirbhavati) 

308 The Hindi gloss explicitly writes that the stake is placed in a washerman's, a dhobi's, house (dhobi ke 
ghar mem). 
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mantra. Having buried this in a washer-man's house, his clothing will be ruined."°” 
(2.17) The mantra "Om! Pot! Svah!" confers effects after 10,000 repetitions.*"” 

To destroy oil (¢ai/a) a sorcerer deposits a stake in the house of an oil-maker. 
"During the month of Citra, [the sorcerer should make] a four finger-length stake from 
Madhu wood. Having buried this in the house of an oil-maker, this will ruin the oil 
there."*!' The oil destroying mantra, "Om! Burn burn! Svaha!" is repeated 1,000 times.*”” 
The oil is burnt and made worthless for once oil hits its smoke-point the whole batch is 
unfit for cooking. 

Destruction of vegetables targets a farmer or landowner by poisoning his field, 
desiccating young sprouts and ruining the crop. "Gandhaka-powder mixed with water is 
sprinkled about. There all the vegetables are ruined, the sprouts shrivel up."*"° (2.19) 
This technique requires no mantra, nor do the rest of the rituals until the end of the 
section. 

The next three rituals use stakes to ruin common commercial products: milk, 
liquor, and paan. I will present them in sequence. For dairy destruction a stake is buried 
in acowpen. The milk is soured, becomes poor quality, or the cows stop producing milk. 


During Anuradha, one should drive (niksiped) an eight finger-length stake made 
from Jambi-wood into a cow-pen (gopageha). The milk of the cows will be 


309 Sivadatta: "grhitva purvaphalgunyam jatikasthasya kilakam / astangulapramadnam tu nikhanyadrajake 
grhe / satabhimantritam krtva tasya vastrani nasayet // 2.17 //" Srivastava 87. 

310 mantra: -- 'om kumbham svahd /" (ayutajapat siddhirbhavati) 

311 Sivadatta: madhukdsthasya kilam tu citrayam caturangulam / nikhanettailasalayam tailam tatra 
vinasyati // 2.18 // Srivastava 87-8. 

312 mantrah -- 'om daha daha svaha /" (iti mantrena sahsrasamkhyakajapat siddhirbhavati) 

313 Sivadatta: gandhakam ciirnitam tatra niksipejjalamisritam / nasyanti sarvasakani Sosanyalpabalani 
ca // 2.19 // Sivastava 88. 
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ruined.*'* (2.20) 

Alcohol destruction ruins wine as it ferments or liquor as distilled, wrecking the 
livelihood of liquor-maker, distributor, and barman. 

During Krttika, [the sorcerer] drives a 16 finger-length stake made from the White 

Sun-Plant (sitarkaja) into the home of a distiller. [Consequently,] the liquor is 

ruined.*!° (2.21) 

Lastly, for the ritual to destroy paan the sorcerer deposits a cursed stake in the home or 
field of a paan-maker or betel plant rower. The Hindi title (pan sukhane ki vidhi) implies 
the paan and betel is desiccated, shriveled up, ruined. 

During the asterism called Satabhisd, one should deposit a 9 finger-length stake 

made from Punga-wood into the house or field of a paan-maker. Thereafter, all 

his paan will surely be destroyed.*'® (2.22) 

The final ritual destroys grain; it is the longest and most interesting. The Hindi 
title (phasal sukhdane ki vidhi) implies desiccation, drying up the grains. A persuasive 
analogy uses lightning: manipulating soil struck by lightning harnesses the power of 
lightning to demolish crops. Just as lightning naturally destroys plants it strikes and the 
plants around a lightning strike, so these plants are destroyed as if struck by lightning. 

I will summarily describe the destruction of grain. By merely doing this grain 

will be destroyed. The wise man should take up the dirt from a place where 


lightning has struck and make that dirt into a Vajra [shaped image] in the field in 
which the grain is growing; consequently, all the grain will be ruined. Having 


314 Sivadatta: niksipedanuradhayam jambikasthasya kilakam / astangulam gopagehe godugdham 
parinasyati // 2.20 // Srivastava 88. 

315 Sivadatta: sodasangulakam kilam krttikayam sitarkajam / saundikasya grhe ksiptam madiram 
nasayatyalam // 2.21 // Srivastava 88. 

316 Sivadatta: navangulam pungakasthakilakam niksipet grhe / tambilikasya ksetre va rkse satabhisa 
'hvaye / tadd tasya ca tambiilam nasayatyasuniscitam // 2.22 // Not found in Srivastava. 
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uttered this mantra, the mantra consecrates [the Vajra form].*"’ (2.23-5) The 

mantra is as follows:'Om! reverence to the Lightning Strike, commanded by the 

Lord of the Gods! Hum phat svaha!"*"* 

Srivastava describes nearly the same destruction-curse rituals as Sivadatta,>”? but 
he makes a final note in Hindi. He argues that murderous sorcery and destruction are 
classed together as rites no person should perform, in whole or in part. Even if he 
performs these rituals in ignorance, he will still undergo the horrible fruits of the rituals' 
performance.” Srivastava provides no Hindi appendix of extra murderous sorcery or 


destruction rituals, but his introduction reveals he is supremely uncomfortable with this 


topic. 


Srivastava's Hindi Introduction to Murder 


Srivastava's struggles to interpret murder rituals that are ambivalent at best and 
despicable at worst. Srivastava eschews initial ethical contortions to justify murder as 


found in the root text. He denies murderous sorcery has any positive use. Murder rituals 


317 Sivadatta: Sasyasya nasanam ca 'tha kathayami samasatah / yenaiva krtamatrena sasyanaso 
bhavasyati // 2.23 // indravajram patet yatra grhitva vicaksanah / tanmrttikam samadaya vajram krtva 
vicaksanah // 2.24 // ksetre yasmin ropayettu sasyam sarvam vinasyati /idam mantram samuccarya 
mantrend 'nena mantrayet // 2.25 // Srivastava 88-9 

319 A Jati-wood stake consecrated with a mantra is buried in the house of a washerman in order to destroy 
his clothes (vastrani nasayet). The mantra apparently targets pots (om kumbham svaha): faulty pots may 
ruin clothes, and broken pots would severely hamper a washerman's work. (87) To destroy an oilmaker's 
product, a stake consecrated with a fiery mantra (om daha daha svaha) buried in the place where oil is 
made (tailasala) would burn and thereby ruin the oil. (87-8) Certain unconsecrated stakes were buried in a 
garden to destroy the vegetables, in a cow pen to destroy cow milk, and in the home of a distiller to destroy 
his booze. A stake consecrated with a mantra to heat water (om jale paca paca svaha) is placed in the 
home a a fisherman to destroy his catch. (88) The final practice calls for lightning-strike (vajrapdta) to 
destroy grain. Having collected dirt from where lightning has struck the ground, literally where Indra's 
Vajra fell, he casts that dirt about in a field while chanting the mantra. Blight afflicts the field and grain 
crops fail. 

320 “not - kabhi kist ko marane ya nast karane ka prayog athava upakram nahim karanda cahie / anajane 
mem hue krtya ka phal bhi avasya bhogana padata hai /" 
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are equal to physical murder and are thus prohibited. He does not attempt psychological 
interpretation. Srivastava considers murder too destructive and too odious to root out 
destructive emotions or mental states. Murder is complete; it kills a whole person. 
Murder rites are anti-social and cannot be used in a positive or nurturing manner. 
Srivastava even denies that murder is the most powerful or greatest ritual act, in contrast 
to the usual value judgments and rankings of operations in magic tantras. Murder cannot 
be the most powerful or important, he argues, because revivification rites can reverse 
death: granting life is inherently greater than killing. Re-vivification (samjivana) is never 
classed under the six results rubrics; when present, re-vivification is classed under 
fantastic feats or enchanted items. 

According to Srivastava, murderous sorcery is any lethal ritual. "Whatever ritual 
destroys the life-winds (pranom) of a person is called the murder method (marana 
prayoga)." Magical and physical killing are equivalent and both prohibited. "It is 
sorcery (abhicar karma)." Early texts such as the Manusmrti and the Atharvaveda 
describe and prescribe, but they also prohibit sorcery and conjuring rituals (Artyabhicara) 
whose result is death. Srivastava makes 'mdrana' and 'abhicara' equivalent, but early 
sources use 'abhicara' or 'sorcery' to describe generally aggressive rituals that are not 
always lethal. "In the Damara tantras, it is described as sitting at cross-roads and casting 
spells (mith calana)." Crossroads are common settings for hostile rituals, and casting 


1 


spells is emblematic of magic.*”' Udd-corpus texts are sometimes grouped amid the 


321 The Hindi term for casting spells is mith calana, literally 'using the fist'. The closed fist mudra is 
often described for abhicara and a marana practices. The Hindi preserves the predominance of closed fist 
hand gestures in murderous sorcery. The wicked sorcerer from classic Sanskrit drama into contemporary 
Indian cinema is recognizable as a man bearing clasped fists with fingers ominously extended while seated 
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Damara tantras, but no Udd-corpus text self-designates as a Damara tantra.*” Sorcery 
rituals and murder rituals are always prohibited: "No sorcery ritual (abhicar karma) 
should be done upon anyone by anyone, even in jest (vrttha hi)." (79) Srivastava 
stresses that these rites should not be done lightly or in jest; the implication of performing 
these rites, as we shall see below, are grave for both victim and sorcerer. 

The rituals are dangerous in process and result. "A person who performs 
[murderous sorcery] will incur sin (papa ka bhagi hota hai). He meets with the truly 
horrible (burda hi) fruit of horrid action (bure karya)." Even when his own life is in 
danger (pran hi samkat mem) and he is not merely effect personal prosperity 
(aGtmakalyani), the practitioner should not perform murderous sorcery. (79) Even if the 
sorcerer avoids negative results, murderous sorcery does not bring anything good, will 
not bring him prosperity (kalyani). This directly contradicts the root verse. 

Murder rituals have positive results for the sorcerer, because the sorcerer usurps 
wealth and family of the murdered victim. Srivastava does not address this. Slaying a 
disease-causing entity brings health; thereby murder can effect tranquilizing (santi).°”* 
Most tantras prescribe stealing the victim's prosperity: wealth, land, wife, and progeny. 


Buddhist tantras prescribe murderous sorcery to protect the Dharma, prevent more death, 


in an ambiguous place such as a crossroad or cremation-ground. See the Bhiitadamaratantra for extensive 
and detailed hand-gesture practices in magical ritual. Moreover, Aggressive magic is performed in secret, 
but the performance should be known to the victim, if only via rumor; this public-secret quality is described 
as early as the Arthasastra. 

322 The many versions of the Damaratantra and the Bhitadamaratantra do not group self-identify in the 
Udd-corpus or explicitly draw from the Uddamaresvara, Uddisa, or Virabhadra, These texts share some 
material and even verses, but do not share not the structure of the Udd-corpus material, the characteristic 
Udd-corpus introduction, or incorporate whole sections. In exception to this are the goddess lists common 
in the Bhatadamara and the Uddamaresvaratantra. 

323 The close proximity of murderous sorcery and pacification and the overlap of the two ritual types for 
classifying destruction rituals has been noted above. 
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and save victims from committing mortal sin.** Jain tantras also prescribe murderous 
sorcery, though the inclusion of murder rituals in Jain tantras, I argue, is rhetorical. 
Lethal rituals grant greater potency to the text. Furthermore, explicit murder rites in Jain 
tantras are usually applied to non-corporeal targets. According Srivastava, any gains 
from murder are tainted by the inherent violence in the acts; consequently, no results are 
truly positive nor can results be personally auspicious (Gtmakalyani). 

Not only does murderous sorcery bear bad karmic fruit, it may backfire and kill 
the sorcerer. "Performed by a fool, this method may actually destroy [the performer] 
himself." Done wrong or without the proper mental state--i.e. done by a fool or done 
foolishly--this method will invite the practitioner's own death. Murderous sorcery must 
be carefully learned from a teacher who oversees the practice. "Therefore, one should 
only perform this method in the proximity of some suitable guru (vogya guru) from 
whom he has previously taken initiation (diksd le kar)." Srivastava insists upon initiation 
for murderous sorcery, not elsewhere. While initiation (diksa, ajnd, abhimantra) is a 
common tantra topic, it is rarely discussed in magical tantras. Some form of initiation 
would be an unstated preliminary practice to performing magic, and magic is considered 


an advance practice in tantra traditions; yet I have found no explicit initiations rituals or 


324 Jacob Dalton describes compassionate violence in the Mahayana sutras. Killing was only immoral if 
it was unintentional. (25) Bodhisattavas could kill if it was for the benefit of all living beings. In the Skill- 
in-Means (Upayakausalya) Sutra, a bodhissatva named Great Compassion (Mahdakaruna) is a ship captain 
who kills a thief who is about to murder the 500 other passengers: "The only solution, he concludes, is for 
him to kill the thief himself and, in doing so, accept the karmic retribution that will follow his violent act, 
so as to save the thief from the much worse fate that would result from his own killing of five hundred 
men." Furthermore, should Great Compassion alert the passengers of the danger, then they may kill the 
thief and suffer the karmic stain of murder themselves but sparing these consequences upon any other 
person. (2011:24-39) Dalton, Jacob Paul. The Taming of the Demons : Violence and Liberation in Tibetan 
Buddhism. New Haven: Yale University Press, 2011. 
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regulations in the root texts. Srivastava dedicates two opening Hindi chapters to 
initiation and preliminary purification practices. Magic discourse is outside the world of 
systematic tantrasastra. Whether magic is additional to preliminary religious practices or 
external or independent of other practices depends on the context of the practitioner; it 
would be additional if the practitioner performed preliminary practices, but it would be 
independent if the practitioner were outside an orthodox Saiva practice. 

Murderous sorcery is always given a prominent spot in lists of six acts--as first or 
last element in the list--affirming its value as the most powerful act. Srivastava critiques 
that value by unfavorably comparing murder to revivification (samjivana), even though 
revivification is never listed among the six results. "This ritual invites the death of a 
person. Since one has already acquired the ability to revivify a person (jivani-sakti), to 
render someone's body totally useless and lifeless cannot be [considered] the highest 
ritual action (uttama karma)." (79) Reviving the dead must be more powerful and 
valuable than destructive murder because it increases, rather than decreases, the vitality 
of a society. Some tantras, such as Tripathi, list revivification rituals immediately after 
murderous sorcery, implicitly ranking these rituals as more powerful than murderous 
sorcery. Murderous sorcery, in fact, legitimates and strengthens other rituals in the 
catalog. If the text contains rituals powerful enough to kill, other techniques must be able 
to cause less dramatic results like bewildering and forcible eradication.*” Similarly, 


revivification is added to legitimate as well as to counteract murderous sorcery.*”° While 


325 The dynamic is the same as including simple rituals that surely effect spiritual liberation; associations 
in list increase the potency of an entire list, and one would surely not assume that an herbal concoction and 
simple mantra would lead to the highest of spiritual realizations! 

326 Revivification is not one of the six results and is grouped in appendix rituals along with alchemy, 
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Srivastava argues for the inherent prominence of re-vivification, his text bares scant 
mention of such rituals. 

Murderous sorcery ends life and, therefore, is antisocial. Srivastava repeatedly 
interprets and passes judgment on results according to perceived increase or decrease the 
social good (societal harmony, vitality, etc.)."" After death there can be no more activity. 
Postmortem, everything is insignificant. Despite revivification, murderous sorcery is 
considered permanent and cannot be remedied or reversed. A madman can be returned to 
sanity, a man driven off can be drawn home, but a murdered man is always dead. Also, 
the killed man can no longer contribute to society. This anti-social quality was 
recognized by scholars and sages in the past. "Having seen the undesirable effects and 
destructive quality of death, murderous sorcery is scorned in the scriptures (sdastra). 
Society does not sanction violent and injurious [behavior]. [How could] one perform 
destruction or opposition of life (systi-virodhi) for the purpose of preserving life?" A 
destructive ritual cannot bring prosperity, build up society, or preserve life. (79) 

Not only does murderous sorcery bring bad fruits and not advance personal well- 
being, but it harms collected humanity by removing members who could be productive. 
It is inherently bad to kill, and every killing weakens society. Srivastava continues, "Man 
is unique among living beings, his actions are endowed with thought, organization, 
reasoning and discrimination. Therefore, violent and injurious [activities] are forbidden 
due to his viewpoint of self-preservation (raksatmak drsti) of the collective." Human 


self-awareness and self-preservation requires us to reject murderous sorcery in favor of 


treasure-finding, and magic boots. While these ritual are undoubtedly ‘magical’, they do not belong to the 
six results. Many Udd-corpus texts affix appendix rituals that far outnumber all the six results rituals. 
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ethical ideals and for realistic self-interest. Animals would not see this argument. 

Srivastava denies any legitimate use of murderous sorcery, contradicting scriptural 
and legal positions on this topic, and the very content of the Uddisatantra that he is 
presenting. "One could ask, 'Might murderous sorcery (marana-karma) be performed for 
any purpose?’ [Murder] by means of a weapon (sastra) or on the basis of scripture 
(sdstriya), i.e. tantra-mantra, is always prohibited. There are various established 
exceptions, and though they are not omitted (chit nahim deti) from contemporary 
political and legal [writings], the essential argument at hand is that murderous sorcery is 
always prohibited [for us]. It is considered despicable and should be abandoned."*”’ (79) 
Srivastava struggles to justify the inclusion of destructive rituals. "At first we thought 
these methods should not be described in this book, but we must describe them because 
the scriptures prescribe them. In the Uddisatantra, Siva-ji discussed this occult 
knowledge (vidya) with Ravana, king of Lanka. Thus, we must not treat the topic 
differently from that book." (79-80) Murderous sorcery is never justifiable, and its 
results cannot be psychologized like other magical acts, but it is found in the root text, 
revealed by Siva to Ravana or to his own consort, and must, therefore, be included there. 
In an emblematic Udd-corpus verse, Siva states these rituals are necessary, for without 


328 


them a man will drown even if he is atop Mount Meru.*” Due to being revealed, for the 


327 In the Laws of Manu destructive abhicara is prohibited, but the commentary of Khulluku Bhatta 
presents a nuanced view. Bhatta argues sorcery and slaying mantras do the same work as a weapon 
(Sastra), but for sorcery is a fine; unless the victim is killed and then the punishment is death. Srivastava 
does not list the actual legal or political writing to which he refers, but both the Arthasdastra and the 
Manusmrti treats such rituals 

328 From Sivasdatta: uddisam yo na janati sa rustah kim karisyati /merum calayate sthanat sagare 
plavenmahim // 1.28 // 
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sake of completeness, or just for self-defense, these ambivalent rituals cannot be excised 
or bowdlerized, no matter how repugnant they appear to the author. Srivastava makes a 
stern caveat, "Those who perform these methods bear the responsibility for the results. 
There is no connection of those [results] to the writer and publisher." (79-80) 
Contemporary authors and publishers distance themselves from the results of the tantras 


in a manner not found in the manuscripts. 


Chapter Five -- J/valamalinikalpa and 
Bhairavapadmavatikalpa: Contexts 


The Jvalamalinikalpa and Bhairavapadmavatikalpa are Jain magic tantras.' Like 
Udd-corpus magic tantras, the contents are pragmatic rituals, especially six-results 
techniques (satkarman). Six results operations are markedly not Jain; stalwart Jain ideals 
of non-harm (ahimsda) and non-cruelty (anrsamsa) are absent. Hostile pragmatic 
techniques use Saiva deities and pan-Indian deities anathema to pious Jains. Many 
ingredients used in pragmatic rituals are inherently impure to Jains, including animal 
products acquired through direct or indirect violence: blood, bone, and bodies of animals 


are utilized, destruction visited upon living flora to prepare ingredients for ritual 


1 Indranandi, and Chandra Shekhar Shastri. Srijvalamalini kalpa:bhasha tika aura mantra, tantra, yantra 
sahita. Surata: Digambara Jaina Pustakalaya, 1964. The BPK found as index to Jhavery, Mohanlal 
Bhagwandas, and Mallisena. Comparative and Critical Study of Mantrasastra, with Special Treatment of 
Jain Mantravada, Being the Introduction to Sri Bhairava Padmavati Kalpa. Ahmedabad: Sarabhai Manilal 
Nawab, 1944. The Jvalamdlinikalpa is only published in the above edition. The Bhairavapadmavatikalpa 
can be found with minor differences in a 1996 edition. Mallisenastiri, Kashinath Vasudev Abhyankar, and 
Sarabhai Manilal Nawab. S77 Bhairavapadmavatikalpa. Amadavada: Sarabhat Manilala Navaba, 1996. 
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employment. Spells (mantra) order violence, and talisman-diagrams (yantra) portray 
hostile images and harmful actions. Pragmatic results afflict victims but also enrich 
beneficiaries in potent, selfish ways. Erotic rituals found in these grimpires range from 
attraction and subjugation of a desired woman to cosmetics, gynecology, and obstetrics; 
such erotic techniques are unexpected for avowedly Jain texts, but they are ubiquitous in 
magic tantras. Some operations below even explicitly kill. 

These Jain tantras are not sparse ritual catalogs, not encyclopedia grimoires; they 
are systematic tantras. Systematic contents in these grimoires include a toolkit for yantra- 
mantra that sets out instructions for grafting and encoding/decoding seed syllables; 
chapters are organized by a single topic or logical progression of a few topics; techniques 
are organized by procedural similarities; rituals build upon each other; and presiding Jain- 
ized goddesses recur. Close-reading reveals deliberate integration of lore from other 
sections and overlapping details throughout the chapters, even when content appears to 
be in encyclopedic style. Chapter headings portray the texts' systematic structure: neither 
chapters nor sections are dedicated to single results or are based around six results 
language. I limit my study to six-results type rituals. I will ignore descriptions of 
exorcism, herpetology and venom treatment, divination, and so forth; these are pragmatic 
techniques, but they are not often categorized under the six results in the magic tantras.’ 

Both texts maintain a Jain identity without expounding Jain philosophy. The 
texts open and close addressing explicitly Jain prescriptions for practitioners; presiding 


deities may be imported from outside, but they have evolved toward Jain-ness; minor 


2 The vast and varied content of the BPK is found in the full translation appended to this dissertation. 
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tutelary deities and minions are derived from Jain mythology and popular practice; and 
both texts are Digambara with clearly named Digambara authors in all colophons.* The 
Jvalamdlinikalpa's opening natrative even describes textual revelation to a Digambara 
preceptor named Helacarya. Yet, absent are the implications of such practices upon 
prescriptive or normative Jain orthodoxy and orthopraxy. 

Jains borrowed from the pan-Indian Saiva magic discourse, but Jain authors did 
not simply incorporate aggressive magic techniques snout to tail. Results and techniques 
are softened, though not so softened to be acceptable to modern Jains. Killing rituals 
include explicit murder but also destruction, cleaving, and obliterating enemies. Explicit 
murder rituals of actual humans are notably few in these texts, but they are included in 
ritual index verses. Ritual language de-escalates results into 'soft-murder'.* Murder 
techniques are de-escalated to 'beating', 'burning', ‘choking’, 'drowning", and so forth. 
Victims shift from human men to immaterial beings such as seizers and ghosts. When 
destructive rites retain human victims, the victims are groups and not individuals, 


especially targeting armies.” Erotic rituals are found throughout both tantras. Such erotic 


3 Udd-corpus texts, by contrast, contain few descriptions of practitioners, let alone qualifications or ethics 
for using rituals. Eponymous deities--from Uddisa to Uddamaresvara--are epithets without descriptions of 
iconography; they are apparently empty titles. Udd-corpus gods do not belong to any single group. 
Identities range: Sakta goddesses, wild forest beings with barely sanskritized names, myriad Bhairavas and 
Kalis, and seemingly innumerable yaksas and yaksinis. Texts declare no sectarian allegiance outside 
general Saivism. 

4 Iam grateful to Jeremy Hanes for suggesting this term during a question-answer period after an initial 
presentation of this material at UCSB in a paper titled “Jains Killing / Killing Jains.” February 2015. 
Another apt description is 'soft-boiled' murder, in contrast to the notion of ‘hard-boiled’, as in hard-boiled’ 
detective fiction. White's distinction of hardcore and softcore tantra does not apply, for the techniques are 
still actively performed and the ingredients are not symbolic. See White, David Gordon. “Tantra in 
Practice: Mapping a tradition.” in Zantra in Practice. ed. David Gordon White. Princeton, NJ: Princeton 
University Press, 2000. 6-7 

5 Jhavery (1944:296) writes, “One of the Satkarmas viz. Marana is termed Nisedha i.e. one which is 
prohibited in conformity with the Jain doctrine of Ahimsa.” The term nisedha also means afflicted and is a 
code or substitution for murder, but the rituals themselves retain all signs of murder. At a recent 
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methods are consistent with other magic tantras; they are consistently violent and 
noxious; targets are explicitly physical, often female, victims. 

The texts do not reveal some subtle underground tantra sorcery tradition 
throughout Jainism but reveal curious ritual backwaters of Jain practice in the medieval 
era stretching forward untilnineteenth- to twentieth-century samvegi reforms. Texts and 
practices reveal the diversity of pragmatic practices and worship rites to popular deities 
throughout the history of Jainism. Contemporary pragmatic practices that worship 
Nakoda Bhairava or Ghantakarna® persist despite conflicts with dogma; they are rooted in 
long-standing worship traditions invoking protectors and attendants. Both Svetambaras 
and Digambaras make tributary offerings (bali) to yaksa/vaksis, vidyas, and tantra-style 
goddesses such as Saccika, Padmavati, and Ambika. Jain magic tantras have little to 
contribute to study of philosophy or dogma, but they have incredible value for the history 
of ritual in Jainism. These texts do not contribute to normative Jain discourse; they are 
historical curiosities. 

John A. Cort famously divides Jain practice and doctrine into two modes: one for 
well-being and another for liberation (1999:30). Pragmatic Jain tantra rituals can be 
categorized into two groups; according to telos both groups are well-being rituals that 
better practitioners' worldly situation: (1) positive, "well-being" rituals that cause general 


increase in prosperity, fortune, and health, and (2) aggressive magic operations effecting 


conference, Paul Dundas argued that nisedha is a stand-in for marana, but Jahvery himself made similar 
arguments at a much earlier date. 

6 Auckland, Knut. “The Cult of Nakoda Bhairava: Deity Worship and Possession in Jainism.” M.A. 
University of Oslo, 2010. Cort, John. “Tantra in Jainism: The Cult of Ghantakarn Mahavir, the Great Hero 
Bell Ears.” BEI 15 (1997): 115-133. 
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the six results (satkarman), fantastic feats (kautuhalakarman, indrajala), and conjuring 
(vaksinisGdhana).’ 

Positive well-being rituals are orthoprax though not orthodox.* Ritualists appeal 
to benign Jain deity-figures such as tirthankaras, Jinas, righteous ones, and teacher- 
preceptors for well-being results. in contrast, liberated Jina siddhas are beyond concern or 
for the bound universe or action in this world.’ Jain well-bering ritual procedures 
contrast Saiva magic techniques in that pleasant offerings are made in pleasant locations 
and mantras and yantras are not hostile and claustrophobic but pleasing and appealing. 
Well-being rituals generally promote goodness and health for the beneficiary, and that 
well-being spreads outward to family, clan, and community.'? Non-tantra well-being 
rituals are less specific, usually imparting general good as opposed to aggressive rites that 
target specific victims. Well-being rituals are pragmatic but in accord with Jain ideology: 


they remove mundane and supermundane dangers, increase life-spans, encourage strong 


7 Magic tantras often use the term 'fantastic feats! (indrajal, kautikakarman) to describe pragmatic rituals 
that are not easily shoe-horned into the six results: divination, poison/venom lore, alchemy, medicine, 
treasure-finding and so forth. While fantastic feats are found in both texts, I limit my study to six-result 
rituals. See the late chapters of the BPK for elaborate divination (nimitta) and herpetology/venom lore 
(garudavidya). 

8 Well-being rituals are of a piece with popular Jain practices to this day. Cort, John. “Tantra in Jainism: 
The Cult of Ghantakarn Mahavir, the Great Hero Bell Ears.” BET 15 (1997): 115-133. Pragmatic 
destructive rituals are Jain adaptations to the medieval milieu and frontier evangelism in the Deccan. The 
destructive rituals may continue in secret or Jains may go to non-Jain ritualists to perform such rituals on 
their behalf. Any clerical institutions supporting the six-results have been obliterated by the reforms of the 
nineteenth and twentieth-centuries. Karnataka Jains often tell me that these destructive rituals show the 
flexibility of Jainism to adapt to any culture and time-period as required. 

9 At the outset of the Jvalamdlinikalpa these consist of worthy attainers (arhat), perfected beings (siddha), 
sages (dcarya), preceptors (upadhyaya), all the collected good ones (sddhu) and ascetics (muni). 
arhatsiddhacaryopadhyayan, sakalasadhumunimukhyan // 1.4 // 

10 Cort selects a wide range of indigenous terms that he clusters into his useful concept of well-being as a 
result: sri, laksmi, labh, fayda, sreyas, hit, kalyan, bhadra, subh, punya, mangal, santi. (2001:186) Those 
terms, in order, may be translated luck, prosperity, attainment, the spoils, luckiness, results, auspiciousness, 
radiance, purity, sanctity, worship, and tranquility. 
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harvests and wealth. 

Aggressive magic is markedly not Jain. Characteristic Jain ideals of non-harm 
(ahimsa) and non-cruelty (anrsamsa) are absent in language, techniques, and results 
found in these grimoires. Hostile pragmatic techniques use Saiva and pan-Indian six- 
results techniques anathema to pious Jains. Persuasive ritual analogies use dangerous, 
defiling, and deadly ingredients that often require harming beings, if not killing them. 
Mantras and yantras invoke non-Jain, pan-Indian demons and demigods, including Saiva 
deities, and they summon yaksinis, wild goddesses, and supernatural beasts. Spells order 
violence and talisman-diagrams portray hostile images and depict harmful acts. 
Pragmatic results afflict victims or empower the beneficiary in potent, selfish ways. Both 
tantras present erotic rituals that range from attraction and subjugation of a desired 
woman to cosmetics, gynecology, and obstetrics: unexpected for avowedly Jain texts but 


ubiquitous in magic tantras. 


Indexes 


Both Jain tantras establish a ten-item index verse in their first chapters. In 
contrast to Saiva magic tantras presented above, the Jain index verses faithfully present 
contents by chapter from start to finish. Indexes do not correspond to any common list of 


six results, but they use six-results terminology. First I will describe the index verse in 


the Jvalamalinikalpa and then in the Bhairavapadmavatikalpa. 
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After initial praise verses, the revelation narrative, and praise of lineage gurus, the 


Jvalamdlinikalpa sets out contents its index verse." 


I will speak clearly about the combined [topics] taught by the goddess. The topics 
are ten-fold, consisting of essential wisdom: [qualities of] the sorcerer (mantrin)”, 
seizers (graha), seals [and spells] (mudra), herbal infusions (katutaila), 
subjugation amulets and subjugation methods (jamtravasyasutamtra), bathing 
rituals (snapanavidhi), offering lights (nirdjana), and initiation ceremonies 
(sadhanavidhi)."*(1.27-8) 


11 “J, Indranandi, praise both the lotus-footed Jvalamalini and the glorious Candraprabha, the Jinanatha. O 
Fire-Goddess (vahnidevt), [your] body is white like the petals of a lotus, [you] ride a buffalo and are 
adorned with flames, your arms bear terrifying [weapons], Jvalamala, please protect me. The Goddess 
Jvalamalini is victorious. She looms, her eight fiery arms bear a trident, a noose, a fish (usa), cudgel, bow, 
arrow, the fruit-giving mudra, the wish-fulfilling mudra, and a cakra. Having continually praised 
(pranipatya) arhats, siddhas, acaryas, preceptors (upddhyaya), and all the foremost among the sadhus and 
munis, I [now] recite the Jvalanikalpa. In the Southland, in a golden village in the Malaya [mountains], 
lived a great-souled muni. His names is Helacarya, [and] he is the wise leader of Dravida folk 
(dravidaganadhisvaro) .” (1.1-5) camdraprabhajinanatham, 
candraprabhamindranamdimahimanamjvalamalinyarccita, caranasarojadvayam vamde //1.1 // 
kumudadalaghavala gatra, mahisamahavahinojvalabharana /mam patu vahni devi, jvalamala 

karalamgi // 1.2 // jayataddebi jvalamdalinyudyatrisilapasa tisa / kodamdakamda phalavarada, 
cakracihnojvalastabhuja // 1.3 // arhatsiddhacaryopadhyayan, sakalasadhumunimukhyan / pranipatya 
muhurmuhurapivaksye ‘ham, jvalanikalpa // 1.4 // daksina dese malaya hema grame, 
munirmamahatmasit / helacaryo namna dravidaganadhisvaro dhiman // 1.5 // The Kamalasri story is then 
presented, see below. After the narrative, we read the following lineage verses. “This sastra of Jvalinimata 
which is empowered by the goddess (devyadesa) enumerates the disciples Gahgamuni, Nilagriva, Vijabja. 
(22) The wives up to [the one whose names starts with] Ksa--namely Sabba, Virutta, and Ksullaka--are 
included. The succession of gurus is unbroken, nor is the religious-tradition (sampradaya). The knowledge 
(jnata) and teachings (upadesa) were communicated to the Glorius sage Gunanandi, who was equal [to his 
teacher], by the great Kamdarppa. The sage named Indranandi [transmitted] the entirety of the requested 
Sastra including its meaning in book form to those two of his disciples [, Gunanandi and Kamdarppa]. 
Previous sastras were only confusing books. [The meaning] found in the mind [of the authors]. The sage 
Indranamdi composed the text in beautiful language. Due to the desires of Helacarya, this book was 
composed to benefit the residents of the earth and to astonish them one and all, along with encompassing 
[older] books (gramthaparavartena). Listen to it!” (JMK 1.22-27) devyadesacchastram 
tatpunarjvalinimatamtatscedam / tacchisyo gangamunirnilagrivo vijabjakhyo // 1.22// bharyaksantara 
sabba viruvattah ksullaka stathetyanaya / guru paripatya vicennasampradayena vagacchat // 1.23 // 
kamdarppena jnatam tenapi svanuta nirvisesaya / gunanamdi sri munaye vyakhyatam sopadesam tat // 
1.24 // parsve tayorddhayoravi tacchastram gramthato ’rthatascapi / muninendranandinamnaya 
samyagiditam visesena // 1.25 // klistam gramtham praktana sastram tadeti svacetasi nidhaya / 
tenendranamdimunina lalitarya vrtagitadyath // 1.26 // helacaryotkartham gramthaparavartanena 
racitamidam / sakalajagadekavismayajagatijanahitakaram srnuta // 1.27 // 

12 Master of mantra or mantrin is the most common and appropriate term for practitioners of the Jain 
magic tantra lore. 

13. mamtragrahasanmudra mandalakatutailajamtravasyasutamtra / snapanavidhirnirajanavidhiratha 
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The Bhairavapadmavatikalpa praises the presiding tirthamkara Parsvanatha, 
praises Padmavatt, and it then presents an index verse. Long praises of lineages and 
narratives of revelation are missing from the opening of Bhairavapadmavatikalpa, but a 


lineage is praised at the end of the final chapter. 


I shall discuss the subjects described in the text in order: first, the qualification of 
the aspirant, the proper use of ritual (swsakali), worshiping goddesses, then the 12 
amulets, immobilization (stambha), bewitching of women, subjugation yantra, 
[the use of] mirrors [in divination], herbal lore that subjugates (vasyausadha), and 
Garuda[-vidya, snake and poison lore].'* (1.4) 
The term satkarman is not used in the index verse of either Jain text and is not used at all 
in the root text of the Jvadlamdlinikalpa. Satkarman is used in both gloss-commentaries.’° 
The Bhairavapadmavatikalpa uses the term 'satkarman' (satkarmakarana) in its root text 
when describing variation on mantra.'° (1.2-3) 


Overarching themes determine the content and organization of these texts. The 


Bhairavapadmavatikalpa presents satkarman results via yantra, mantra, and concoctions, 


sddanavidhi ceti // 1.28 // adhikaradesam dasa, cidatmanam svarupanirdesam / vaksyaham 
samksepatprakatam , devya yathoddistham // 1.29 // 

14 adau sadhakalaksanam susakalim devyarcanayah kramam / pascad dvadasayantrabhedakathanam 
stambho 'nganakarsanam // yantram vasyakaram nimittam aparam vasyausadham garudam / vaksye 'ham 
kramaso yatha nigaditah kalpe 'dhikaras tatha // 1.4 // 

15 Bandhusena's lucid gloss-commentary to the Bhairavapadmavatikalpa reveals the commentator had 
wide knowledge of Jain tantrasastra and idiosyncrasies of medieval Karnataka horticulture, mantra, and 
goddess vocabulary. He wrote very close to the composition of the root text, though I have not consulted 
manuscripts containing the Sanskrit gloss. The Hindi gloss to the Jvalamdlinikalpa was composed by its 
twentieth-century editor. It does not portray the mastery found in Bandusena. 

16 The method of positioning the name (namanivesa) [is according to the offering and act]. At the 
beginning, it is ‘the lamp.’ At the end, ‘the blossom.’ In the middle, ‘embedding’ (samputa). At the 
beginning, middle, and end, ‘the obstruction.’ After the syllable sounds (varndntarita), ‘the tying.’ In the 
middle of two syllables, ‘the split syllables’ (vidarbha). “ 
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but it also includes chapters on divination and herpetology. Rituals are organized by 
similar results or techniques, and they are presented in single verses or clusters of no 
more than three verses. Rituals stand on their own, discrete, not requiring ritual actions 
from prior or successive verses or chapters. This is not to say the text is encyclopedic, 
but content is less integrated than the tighter Jvalamdlinikalpa. The Jvalamdlinikalpa 
also contains six-results lore, but its primary concern is managing creatures, natural and 
supernatural: exorcism, wrangling material and immaterial beasts, manipulating humans, 
and dominating the world. The Jvalamdlinikalpa's discrete ritual techniques and results 
are embedded in elaborate mandalas enacting a sequence of events culminating in 
domination of beings and/or the world. Tantras in general are texts that mediate the 
world--including the interrelationships between deities and individuals--via mandalas. 
The Bhairavapadmavatikalpa contains many discrete, though connected, rituals, and 
while the Jvalamdlinikalpa contains fewer rituals, they are longer, often culminating in 
worship acts performed in the mandala space to effect a result. 

The tantra designation for these two grimoires in not just accorded by deploying 
magic; the category is assured by the texts' use of mandala, even though mandala use 
differs from deployment in Saiva and Buddhist tantras. According to David White, 
“Tantra is that Asian body of beliefs and practices which, working from the principle that 
the universe we experience is nothing other than the concrete manifestation of the divine 
energy of the godhead that creates and maintains that universe, seeks to ritually 
appropriate and channel that energy, within the human microcosm, in creative and 


emancipatory ways.” (2000:8) Tantra places a practitioner at the center of the mandala 
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where he reigns as king of the ritual microcosm, and he, thereby, lords over the 
macrocosm. In contrast to Saiva and Buddhist tantras, the Jain practitioner does not 
locate or envision himself at the center or as the center. The deity at the center is either 
the goddess of the tantra, represented in mantra or bija form, or the Jina, in mantra form 
or as an anthropomorphic image. The practitioner may direct the force of the mandala, 
but he does not become the deity at the center. Davidson argues the central metaphor and 
technique of tantra is the practitioner envisioning and becoming the lord at the center of 
the mandala, the king at the center of the realm, Buddha central who subjugates all 
Buddha-fields. “The mature esoteric synthesis that arose then was emblematic of the new 
formulation: it insisted on an immutable master-disciple bond, employed royal acts of 
consecration, and used elaborate mandala in which the meditator was to envision himself 
as the Buddha in a field of subordinate Buddhas.” (2003:117) Jains employ these 
techniques of mandalas--including guru relationships, initiation, consecration, 
summoning, and visualizing--to manipulate the world, but they never place the 
practitioner at the center; the practitioner never becomes the Jina nor the yaksa Parsva nor 
the goddess Jvalamalini. “The mature esoteric synthesis” for Buddhists is not applicable 
to the Jain tantra practitioners who focus on deployment of power, who do not assume the 
ontological category of a powerful deity. Jain sorcerers are pragmatic. Soteriological 
practices are not found in the tantras, for soteriology, or even religious development, is 


not the provenance of the Jain tantras. 
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Opening Descriptions 


The Jvalamdlinikalpa describes the text's revelation to Helacarya in the service of 
exorcising Helacarya's nun-disciple Kamalasri by the goddess Jvalamalint i. (1.6-21) 
That goddess is described as vidya, yaksa, and devata. Immediately after the Helacarya 
and Kamalasri narrative, the goddess describes a robust symptomatology of possession 
accompanied by exorcism practice, and then she describes a wide range of pragmatic 
rituals and methods for managing mundane and supermundane beasts; this topic 
comprises the balance of the text. 

The opening narrative, in summary, is as follows. Kamalasri was a great disciple 
who knew all the scriptures (sastra) as if she were Sarasvati (srutadeviva), but she was 
possessed by a fierce brahmaraksasa due to her prior karma (karmavasdat). Possessed, 
"She cried out, “HA! HA!,” laughing loudly during the daily ritual performances 
(samdhya). She laughed, making the sound “KAHA KAHA,” during scripture readings 
and mantra repetitions (japati pathatyatha vedan).""' (1.7) She was maddened and 
despondent, and her teacher did not know how to remove the malignant seizer 
(dustagraha). Helacarya took her to the summit of Nilagiri mountain and undertook 
ritual practice. On the seventh day, Jvalamalini revealed herself to him and asked what 
she could do for her dedicated disciple. He replied, “O Goddess, do not impart 


(uparuddhasi) the acquisition of desires (kama) or worldly goods (/aukika), but impart to 


17 rodati hahakaraih sphutatta hasam tanoti samdhyamyam / japati pathatyatha vedan, hasati punah kaha 
kaha dhvanina // 1.7 // 
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me the release of Kamalasri from the seizer."'* (1.12) She replied this was a simple thing, 
easily accomplished using the mantras she would reveal. Helacarya also requested 
revelation of the rituals accompanying the mantras. 

The goddess Jvalamalini gives Helacarya the mantras and rituals to be practiced 
"in a pleasant forest or garden, a Jain temple, a riverbank, a sandy beach, a mountaintop, 
or in another deserted location."'’ (1.18) Considering this is a magic tantra, all locations 
should be deserted, including the temple; tantra magic practice is often prescribed in 
deserted temples to mother goddesses. The goddess declares that Jvalamdalinikalpa 
rituals will impart perfect wisdom (vidya) and convey prosperity into the practitioner’s 
home. Helacarya settles himself to practice, and using the flaming syllables of the 
mantra, he destroys the malicious seizer who has afflicted his disciple. 

The Bhairavapadmavatikalpa has no narrative introduction. The text opens by 
praising the jinas, tirthamkaras, and the power of the text. The goddess Padmavatt in her 
six forms--Tvarita, Nitya, Tripura, Fulfiller of Desires (A@masdadhini), and 
Tripurabhairavi--will confer all six pragmatic results, divination, and remedies of poison 
and snakebite.*° (1.3-4) The introduction to the text concludes with a description of the 


ideal disciple. 


18 kamartha hyaihikaphalasiddhartham, devinoparuddhasi / kintu maya 

kamalasrigrahamoksayoparuddhasi // 1.12 // {emend hyaihika to laukika as suggested by Hindi gloss} 

19 udyana vane ramye jina bhavane, nimnagd tate puline / girisikhare’nya sminva sthitva, nirjantuke dese 
1118 // 

20 totala tvarita nitya tripura kamasadhini / devya namani padmayas tatha tripurabhairavi // 1.3 // adau 

sddhakalaksanam susakalim devyarcanayah kramam pascad dvadasayantrabhedakathanam stambho 

‘nganakarsanam / yantram vasyakaram nimittam aparam vasyausadham garudam vaksye ‘ham kramaso 

yatha nigaditah kalpe 'dhikaras tatha // 1.4 // 
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Text Origins and Authors 


The two tantras' origins are obscure. To this day, academic sources on Jain tantra 
are more speculative than historical, and there has been no convincing textual history nor 
a thorough presentation of their contents.*! Below, I examine internal and external 
evidence from the Jva/amdlinikalpa and present and also critique Jhavery's text history of 
the Bhairavapadmavatikalpa and its gloss. 

The Jvalamdlinikalpa contains a lineage and revelation story, and we also have 
text-external clues. A local inscription near Maleyur--where Helacarya, to whom the 
Jvalamdlinikalpa was revealed, though Indranand1 is the text's author, declared his 
residence--contains an oft-cited inscription from 909 CE that registers a grant toward 


Kanakagiritirtha.” According to Nandi, the Kanakagiritirtha was the "ancient name of 


21 Such academic texts are exciting and inspiring starting points, but while Nandi and his disciples make 
exciting assertions, they cite little proof. Nandi, Ramendra Nath. Religious Institutions and Cults in the 
Deccan, C. A.D. 600-A.D. 1000. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1973. Singh, Ram Bhushan Prasad. Jainism in 
Early Medieval Karnataka, c.A.D. 500-1200. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1975. Sharma, Shripad. Jainism 
and Karnataka Culture,. Dharwar: [N.S. Kamalapur], 1940. Contemporary scholars such as Dundas and 
Cort ofter tantalizing hints about Jain tantra and medieval culture, but neither are specialists in tantra. The 
most useful scholar in study of Jain tantra has been art historian U.P. Shah especially his works on goddess 
pantheons. The future of Jain tantra will be multi-disciplinary and will involve close study of non- 
ideological, non-doxographical texts as well as a concern for history. What I argue in regard to Jain tantra 
is applicable to Jain studies in general, i.e. there is chronic lack of attention toward history. 

22 Settar presents epigraphic evidence of independent temples to Jvalamalint as early as twelfth or thirteen 
century in Karnatak. “An inscription of Javir records a gift of this village to Sakalacandra-Bhattaraka by 
Bici-setti. The same inscription states that the village was formerly granted to the basadi of Jvalamalini by 
a certain Mallideva.” This basadi was located in Navalagunda in the Dharwar District, but there are no 
remnants at that location. Also, a temple to Jvalamalini is reported from Humcha in the Shimoga District 
that can be dated to the twelfth century. There is also a temple from the Vijayanagara period at Edehalli in 
the Chikkamagalur district. One inscription from the twelfth century at Sedam in Gulburga district “refers 
to the councilors of this town in a eulogistic epithet, “hema-kumddala-Jvalini-devya-akarsanarum’’, 1.e. 
“attractors of the deity Jvalini of golden ear-rings.” Settar adds that the editor of the inscription, one 
Indranandi, equates this deity with Vidya-Jvala. Settar means that the “editor” is Indranandi, author of the 
Jvalamdlinikalpa, but this is not definitive. Settar, S. “The Cult of Jvalamalini and the Earliest Images of 
Jvala and Syama.” Artibus Asiae 31.4 (1969): 311. A number of Jain temples at Humcha are prominent for 
goddess worship to this day, especially to Padmavati. The internet provides ever-expanding locations of 
Jvalamalini temples, though they were never numerous even in Karnataka. Jvalamalini has most extensive 
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the present Maleyur village or the Hemagrama mentioned in the Jvalini Kalpa. This grant 
was received by one Kanakasena Bhattarka." (Nandi 1973:154) 'Bhattaraka' is a clerical 
title, meaning “great lord” or “venerable one”. Bhattarakas are strong clerical candidates 
to practice tantra techniques, but this cleric title is not assigned by the text to its 
practitioners. The inscription suggests bhattarakas clerics were operative in Helacarya's 
environs. In summary, Helacarya was the head of the Dravida gana, and he lived in the 
south, in a village among the Malaya mountains. (1.5) He performed exorcistic rites at 
the summit of the Nilagiri mountain, near his home. (1.10) He is not described as a 
bhattaraka, but by being the head of an order, responsible for lay and monastic 
congregations, and the history of the area having bhattaraka, we can surmise he was a 
bhattaraka or functioned in a manner similar to one.” 

The revelation narrative suggests Helacarya was of low stature or had lost 
prestige, for he had but one disciple, a female, and his expertise was magic and exorcism, 
ever considered low class endeavors. His name suggests a dubious reputation: derived 
from Vhil, meaning 'to sport amorously, dally, play, wanton' combined the term 'G@carya' 
meaning 'teacher’, 'spirit guide’, preceptor’, or, even, 'doctor'. His name can by translated 


"Lusty Preceptor', 'Lecherous Teacher", or 'Professor Sketchy’, perhaps even 'Dr. Sleazy’. 


cult in Karnataka: in Virupaksa temple in Aihole Karnataka, in Gerusoppe in Northern Karnataka is a 
Mahisasuramardini Hindu image that is likely a Jvalamalini, in Chikmasure near Narasimharajapiur. Also, 
in Meslithamur in Tamil Nadu, Ramesh Kumar of the French Institute at Pondicherry, has documented a 
recent-looking image of Jvalamalini, but materials and iconography appear quite young. 

23 The area of Maleyur, where Helacarya lived, and mount Niligiri, where he performed his exorcism and 
received the revelations from goddess Jvalamalini, may be connected to the Jain temple at Kanakagiri 
Tirtha, the grant to which was received in 909 CE by the Kanakasena Bhattaraka, local pragmatic cleric. 
(Nandi 154) Helacarya himself describes his locality as Maleyur village in the Hemagrama area in the 
south; corresponding to Maleyur village in the Chamrajanagar taluk of Mysore District. Accordingly, 
"Kanakagiri, evidently, was an ancient name of the present Maleyur village or the Hemagrama mentioned 
in the Jvalint Kalpa." 
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Jvalamdlinikalpa contents include image worship, cycles of diverse deities and 
demigods, and pragmatic rituals; these activities suggest Helacarya, despite his apparent 
low status, was writing for bhattarakas and, as I argue above, he may have been one 
himself. Some bhattarakas may have practiced tantra magic, but tantra magic and the 
audience of these texts were not solely the domain of bhattarakas. Neither monastic life 
nor mendicant vows are prescribed in either Jain tantra; Jain tantra clerics were not 
typical Jain ascetics. To Helacarya the Jvalamdlinikalpa was revealed, but five 
generations separate Helacarya from the avowed author, Indranandi. The lineage is as 
follows: Helacarya, Gangamuni, Nilagriva, Gunanandi, Kandarpa, and Indranandi. Of 
these intervening figures, we know next to nothing. 

We have much less internal information for the Bhairavapadmavatikalpa; it 
presents no revelation myth, and there is no epigraphical evidence for its author, 
Mallisenasiri, nor its commentator, Bandhusena. The text itself describes the following 


guru lineage: Ajitasena, Kanakasena, Jinasena, and Mallisena.” The honorific suffix-title 


24 The language of the text shifts from workaday Sanskrit to ornamental kavya. We see suffixes of both 
sena and ganin for the figures named. Ajitasena is described in regal terms, multitudes of kings touch their 
crowns to his feet; he removes obstacles and traverses all worlds. Kanakasena is praised in terms of his 
knowledge. He knows all the Jain scriptures, burning the forest of worldly existence, and setting karma 
ablaze. Jinasena demonstrates indifference to attachments, having destroyed Kamadeva; his body is 
adorned with good acts, a sunbeam of dharma. And Mallisena, author of the text, is a great author, blessed 
by Sarasvati. May the glorious teacher Ajitasena-gani be victorious. His two feet are touched by 
multitudinous kings’ crowns. He is the remover of difficulties who transports [the faithful] across the 
ocean of the world and floods of being! (10.53) His disciple, Kanakasena-gant knows all the Jain scriptures 
(jinasamayagama), destroys the dense forest of worldly existence, and sets ablaze accumulated karma. 
(10.54) His disciple, Jinasena , indifferent [to the interior and exterior worlds], has destroyed the 
insurmountable Kamadeva, his body is adorned with good acts (caritra) and he is a sunbeam of dharma in 
the lotus-shaped world. (10.55) His own disciple was Mallisena who was blessed by Sarasvati. He spoke 
this Bhairavadeva text {i.e. the Bhairavapadmavatikalpa} condensed into four-hundred [verses]. (10.56) 
sakalanrpamukutaghatitacaranayugah srimadajitasenagani / jayatu duritapahari 
bhavyaughabhavarnavottari // 10.53 // jinasamayagamavedi gurutarasamsarakananocchedt / 
karmendhanadahanapatus tacchisyah kanakasenaganih // 10.54 // caritrabhusitango nihsango 
mathitadurjayanangah / tacchisyo jinaseno babhiva bhavyabjagharmamsuh // 10.55 // tadiyasisyo jjani 
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'sena' for these gurus; 'sena' is similar to 'gani', and it signifies that the gurus belonged to 
the medieval Digambara tradition in which martial titles were common among Jain 
clerics. Jhavery argues that the Bhairavapadmavatikalpa was composed by Mallisenasiri 
after the author had redacted the mantra compendium Vidydnusdsana; my brief study of a 
modern version of the Vidyanusdsna suggests the Vidyanusdna was compiled after the 
completed Bhairavapadmavatikalpa.”* While Jhavery's Comparative and Critical Study 
of Mantrasastra is far from critical or comparative in the modern sense of the terms, it is 
the sole detailed work on the topic, and it contains the first edited edition of the 
Bhairavapadmavatikalpa. According to Jhavery, Mallisenasiri is the author of one 
Mahdapurana, a collection of Jain hagiography from the mid-ninth century CE; also, the 
Nagakumarakavya, a poetic work; and he authored three mantra texts: Bharati alias 
Sarasvatikalpa, a hymn named the Jwdlinikalpa (not to be confused with Indranandi's 
Jvalamalinikalpa),”® and the Kamacandalini alias the Siddhayikakalpa. 


Based on his titles and colophon descriptions in the Bhairavapadmavatikalpa, 


mallisenah sarasvatilabdhavaraprasadah / tenodito bhairavadevataya kalpah samasena catuhsatena // 
10.56 // sakalanrpamukutaghatitacaranayugah srimadajitasenagani / jayatu duritapahart 
bhavyaughabhavarnavottart // 10.53 // jinasamayagamavedi gurutarasamsarakananocchedt / 
karmendhanadahanapatus tacchisyah kanakasenaganih // 10.54 // 

25 The most recent version of the Vidvanusasana is Matisagara, and Gunadharanandt. Vidyanusdsana. 
Jayapura: Sri. Di. Jaina Divyadhvani Prakagana, 1990. A thorough study of the contents and comparison 
with our two Jain tantras would be desirable. The arguments on authorship and text connections below are 
found in Jhavery, Mohanlal Bhagwandas, and Mallisena. Comparative and Critical Study of Mantrasastra, 
with Special Treatment of Jain Mantravada, Being the Introduction to Sri Bhairava Padmavati Kalpa. 
Ahmedabad: Sarabhai Manilal Nawab, 1944. 300-306. Jhavery's work remains is the authoritative source 
on Jain tantra, and future studies of Jain tantra will remain indebted to his visionary, though flawed, study. 
Indological study to support, refute, and augment Jhavery's claims reported here are a desideratum. 

26 This Jwalinikalpa evidently mentions of Indranandi as a co-pupil of Mallisena. Jhavery argues both 
authors were thereby members of some sort of Dravida Sangha, and the Jva@/amdlinikalpa and 
Bhairavapadmavatikalpa are in the same tradition. (301) Comparison shows no connection between the 
texts. The Jwalinikalpa referenced by Jhavery does not appear to be identical to the Jvalamdlnikalpa 
studied here, but the proper location and study of this Jwalinikalpa has not occurred. 
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Mallisena was a great poet, a Jain, and a master of mantra, vidya, and herpetology. The 
core of the Vidyadnusdsana is surrounded by numerous later tantra, mantra, and medicine 
texts,”” but that nucleus of the text was composed by Matisagara and informed by mantras 
written by Vadiraja. Matisagara may have been the vidyaguru of Mallisena, transmitting 
his mantra lore and the lore of Vadiraja unto Mallisena, but evidence is not firm. 

Jhavery summarizes Pandit Nathuram Premi's description of Mallisena in “Jaina 


Sahity aura Itihasa”. 


Mallisena must not have been a Vanavasi Sadhu i.e a strict Sadhu living in a forest 
but must have been a Mathapati i.e. one owning and residing in a monastery to 
which used to be attached lands and other properties yielding considerable 
income. He must have been practicing Mantra, Nimitta [divination] and Medicine 
for the benefit of his pupils particularly his lay-followers. (1944:305) 
Mallisena was an urban sorcerer and author, and his works were just the sort to be 
utilized by an urban sorcerer, especially the Bhairavapadmavatikalpa and the 
Vidyanusasana. The Vidydnusasana contains 258 of the 308 verses common to the 
Bhairavapadmavatikalpa. Notably, it includes the garudavidya section of the 
Bhairavapadmavatikalpa, of which Mallisena was the likely original author. It is not 


clear what came first, the compiled catalog of the Vidvanusdsana or the 


27 Jhavery argues that “The text as now available contains several later additions and interpretations of 
Pandita Asadhara's and Hastimall's Ganadharavalayas, Asadhara's Sarasvatistotra, and Ravana's Balagraha 
Cikitsa and quotations from Imadi Bhattopadhyaya;s Ganabhrd- Yantra-Puja-Vidhana and Mahasena's 
Trivamacara.” (301) By later additions, I think that Jnavery means additions that Mallisena made to the 
core by Matisagara. Jhavery also argues that large portions of the Jvalamdlinikapa were incorporated by 
Matisagara into the nucleus of the text (301), suggesting a coherence between the two texts. I think this 
coherence is only due to the later citing the earlier source, and it is not evidence of an organic, unified 
tradition. 
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Bhairavapadmavatikalpa, but it seems more likely that Mallisena produced the shorter 
text first and inserted its content into the compendium. When making a compendium one 
combines diverse texts. It is the Vidvanusdsana that solidifies the pedigree of Vadiraja 
and Matisagara to Mallisenastri and then to the commentator Bandhusena. 

The masterful Sanskrit gloss-commentary to the Bhairavapadmavatikalpa was 
composed by Bandhusena, who was either a direct or close-removed disciple of 
Mallisena; alternatively, he may have been a master who could expand upon the 
Bhairavapadmavatikalpa via his own mantra accomplishment and/or study of the 
Vidyanusdsana and other tantra-mantra sources. Bandhusena was an dcarya: he gives his 
name in plural indicating prestige in his opening Advya praise verse. He was member of 
the Sena Gana based on his title suffix. Considering his praise verses dedicated to Sri 


Parsvanatha, he was surely a Jain. 


In his commentary he does not merely explain difficult terms but supplements 
what is left unsaid by the author and even supplies Mantras and other details not 
given by the author. He thus shows extensive and intimate knowledge of Mantras 
and Mantric rites. He is equally at home while commenting on various herbs 
named in the original work and gives synonyms thereof from the local Karnataki 
(Kanarese) languages . . . As he supplements detailed information where it is 
lacking in the original, and sets forth verbatim Mantras not even alluded to in the 
original, we may surmise that he must have been very closely connected with the 
author and might have been his junior co-pupil (Maillsena [sic] describes himself 
as the elder pupil of Jinasena in the colophon of his Jwalini Kalpa) or his pupil. It 
is a fact however that much of such information and Mantras are given by the 
commentator from VidyanuSsasana as we have ascertained from a detailed 
comparison of the work and the commentary with VidyanuSasana. (Jhavery 1944: 
305-6) 


The statements by Jhavery ring true regarding Bandhusena's precious commentary. It is 
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unclear whether Bandhusena was a direct disciple in the tradition of Mallisena or was just 
an astute scholar of such texts as the Vidvanusdsana. Bandhusena's mastery of medieval 
magic technologies is evidenced by his clear commentary and masterful additions and 
annotations that includes accurate mantra encoding and providing resonant literal 
mantras. He completes rituals coded or incomplete in the root text. Furthermore, 
Bandhusena's mantras contain deities from south Indian Srividya, including Svacchanda 
or Nityaklinna. South Indian Srividya is itself an evolution of Kashmiri Srividya, 


connecting Jain tantra to the hotbed of tantra in medieval Kashmir. 


Get Medieval! 


According to Ramendra Nath Nandi--whose ground-breaking work continues to 
inspire but is in sore need of update--medieval Saivas strove to displace Jain monastic 
establishments (matha) and re-capture royal patronage usurped by Jains in south India at 
the beginning of the medieval era.** Historical arguments on Jainism are necessarily 
tentative for the history of Jainism has in general been woefully neglected. Jain studies 
have stressed synchronic presentation of literature, philosophy, and culture, maintaining a 
focus on ideology. Current scholars are beginning to remedy this fault; future generations 
will fix this problem. Jain clergy, especially in the Deccan, endured competition from the 


Saivas, the tantra practitioners par excellence.” Starting in the tenth century, Jain tantras 


28 Nandi, throughout his text, exaggerates his evidence in the direction of truth. 
29 Tantra ritual content and concern were contradictory to renunciate monks (samvegi sadhu), but these 
medieval monks were more worldly, performing pragmatic rituals for themselves, the community, and 
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adapted to the medieval "tantra age’”’*’ by expanding ritual systems via appropriating any 
source useful to address lay needs and increase Jain prestige.*' The Jain appeal to rulers 
was no fluke, due to "its ideology of spiritual transformation couched in the imagery of 
heroic conquest [, Digambara Jainism] was patronized by rulers and feudetories of 
prominent dynasties such as the Calukyas and the Rastrakiita." (Dundas 2005: 4765) But 
their hold on Deccan rulers did not last, and "the religion gradually lost its access to 
political power, and from the ninth to the thirteenth centuries vigorous anti-Jain Saiva 
movements supplanted it in royal favor and effected large-scale conversions to 
Hinduism." (Dundas 2005: 4765) The ninth to thirteenth century coincides with the 


period when Jain magic tantra thrived. 


paying clients. 

30 Alexis Sanderson argues the tantra age is really the Saiva age. Sanderson, Alexis. “The Saiva Age: The 
Rise and Dominance of Saivism during the Early Medieval Period.” Genesis and Development of Tantrism. 
Tokyo: University of Tokyo, 2009. 41-350. Print. Institute of Oriental Culture Special Series 23. Also see 
Ronald Davidson on the medieval period as an age of tantra. Davidson, Ronald M. Jndian Esoteric 
Buddhism a Social History of the Tantric Movement. New York: Columbia University Press, 2002. Dehejia, 
Vidya. Yogini, Cult and Temples : A Tantric Tradition. New Delhi: National Museum : Sole distributors, 
Publications Division, 1986. 

31 Nandi, Ramendra Nath. Religious Institutions and Cults in the Deccan, C. A.D. 600-A.D. 1000. Delhi: 
Motilal Banarsidass, 1973. 
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Jain tantra did not become an essential part or separate stream of Jainism. Tantra 
was not an essential part of Jain philosophy or a means for liberation, but it did 
"[penetrate] into mendicant diviniatory [sic] and meditative practice, and promised 
mundane as well as soteriological results. Above all else, Tantric influence manifested 
itself in a general ritualization, using previously unknown methods and theories." 
(Qvarnstrom 2000: 597) The Jain lifestyle was augmented by tantra rituals. Dundas 
describes the Jain siddha Jinadatta compelling the yoginis of Delhi to give him boons. 


We glimpse tantra... 


"on the ground" in medieval India, functioning not as an esoteric and learned 
soteriology but as a magic weapon in the struggle for sectarian dominance. ...A 
consistent theme in these [medieval Jain] narratives is the ability through spells to 
paralyze an opponent. This is one of the "six acts" (satkarmani), a form of black 
magic common to most Tantric traditions, with the other five being calming 
disease and inimical spirits, bringing others under one's control, sowing 
dissension among one's enemies, causing psychological turmoil in an individual 
so that he abandons his normal life, and killing. Jain monks saw no moral 
difficulty in engaging in such magic. (Dundas in White 2000:235) 
Unlike Saivism or Buddhism, that developed distinct tantra philosophy streams, Jain 
tantras are solely ritual manuals without philosophical speculation. If Jain tantra 
philosophy ever existed, it is now lost. Hallmark tantra elements in Saiva and Buddhist 
tantrasastra--such as speedy liberation, explosive non-dual consciousness, or union with 
vibrating monism--are absent in Jain tantras. Dundas describes a holy man performing 


thaumaturgical displays of the six results, this contrasts Jain sorcerers using the ritual 


techniques, namely using theurgy, to achieve the six results. 
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Jain tantras flourished in a time when monks had become more urban and less 
peripatetic. Medieval Jain monasticism stressed living in monasteries, though previously 
taking a residence was unthinkable; monastic lifestyles became social and urban, no 
longer rural and isolated. (Nandi 64) Settled monks adapted to this context by adjusting 
their behavior toward the local milieu without overt concern for violating canonical 
inhibitions. (Nandi 67) Urban contexts and ideological laxity created an open 
environment for cross-religion influence, including adopting local guardian deities as 
well as appropriating pragmatic ritual practices and common divination procedures. 

Female laity, female disciples, and nuns abounded in this era. Avowed 
practitioners of tantra rituals in Jainism are male, but women are co-ritualists and 
community members, not just targets of magic attack and seduction;*” Helacarya even has 
a female disciple in the Jvalamd4linikalpa! Females may have learned rituals, participated 
in rituals, and even performed rituals.** Women were were also the most common 
victims of magic, and suffered constant attack from ambivalent supermundane beasts 


resulting in possession and illness.** Exorcism was and is common in south Asia; it is not 


32 According to Nandi, nuns were treated with respect, on par with monks in medieval monasticism, and 
inscriptions often refer to regular orders of nuns. (Nandi 72) These orders of nuns did not form 
independent monastic orders, remaining attached to the church, and while there were preceptor nuns, who 
were like mother-superiors, the main authority and initiator was the male, monk leader. (Nandi 74) Nandi 
argues that there were two monastic orders, those with only nuns and those with monks and nuns, and those 
solely nun orders, as above, would still have monastic authority belonging to a male pontiff. (Nandi 74). 
33 On similar roles for nuns and nunneries see Schopen, Gregory. Buddhist Nuns, Monks, and Other 
Worldly Matters. Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 2014. 

34 See the following books for Clark-Decés nee Nabokov's groundbreaking study of possession in Tamil 
Nadu. Clark-Decés, Isabella. No One Cries for the Dead: Tamil Dirges, Rowdy Songs, and Graveyard 
Petitions. Berkeley: University of California Press, 2005. Clark-Decés, Isabelle. Religion against the Self: 
An Ethnography of Tamil Rituals. New York: Oxford University Press, 2000. Also, Obeyesekere, 
Gananath. Medusa’ Hair: An Essay on Personal Symbols and Religious Experience. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1981. Sax, William Sturman. God of Justice: Ritual Healing and Social Justice in the 
Central Himalayas. New York: Oxford University Press, 2009. 
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surprising that the Jvalamdlinikalpa describes possession and exorcism in such detail.*° 
During the time magic tantras flourished, Digambara Jains established a foothold 
in South India, primarily in Karnataka, riding the rise of image worship* and 
incorporating pragmatic rituals from Saiva tantras.*7 The Jvalamdlinikalpa and 
Bhairavapadmavatikalpa contain elaborate iconography for their eponymous goddesses; 
the iconography was well-suited to painted or scultped images; material evidence is 
found for images both drawn and the carved. Intricate deity descriptions in the texts 
correlate with stone images from the era and with continued production of drawings and 
paintings.** Ram Bhushan Prasad Singh argues that the spread of Jainism throughout 


medieval Karnataka was due to royal efforts, not due to an upsurge from the populace. 


35 Frederick Smith writes an extensive overview of the anthropology of possession in south Asia and then 
turns his informed eye to Sanskrit primary sources. Smith, Frederick M. The Self Possessed Deity and 
Spirit Possession in South Asian Literature and Civilization. New York: Columbia University Press, 2006. 
36 Key to the medieval tradition of mainstream priest-craft was image-worship and temples that supported 
images. Singh describes five kinds of priests, but he posits only a blurry distinction between 'pure monks' 
and priests. A distinction between monks and priests seems necessary for discerning medieval practices in 
which ritual actors appear quite different than the monastic ideals from early Jainism. Monks received gifts 
from the laity and some would have worked as priests performing rituals within the temple for client, but 
because monasteries and temples were connected, the lines between priest and monks are not clear. (Singh 
50) Singh, Ram Bhushan Prasad. Jainism in Early Medieval Karnataka, c.A.D. 500-1200. Delhi: Motilal 
Banarsidass, 1975. A modern study of images and image critiques in the Svetambara tradition is Cort, John 
E. Framing the Jina: Narratives of Icons and Idols in Jain History. Oxford; New York: Oxford University 
Press, 2010. 

37 I found several manuscripts of the Uddisatantra in the Oriental Research Institute in Mysore. The texts 
were quite old, on palm leaf, and were written in Kannada script and Nandinagari. The texts do not appear 
to be versions identical with more recent Sanskrit sources in the North; nor are they reproductions of late, 
Northern manuscripts, like those Udd-corpus manuscripts found in the Adyar library in Chennai. 

38 Both the printed edition of the Jvalamdlinikalpa and Jhavery's Bhairavapadmavatikalpa contain 
paintings/drawings of the principle goddesses. Jhavery includes eight different deptictions of Padmavati 
and numerous pictures of minor goddesses. Padmavati is found in temples throughout India. The most 
famous Jvalamalint is found at Aihole, Bijapur (Karnataka) in the Gauri (Virupaksha) temple. The AIIS 
maintains a picture of the image; she is described as a yaksi. 
http://dsal.uchicago.edu/images/aiis/aiis_search.html?depth=Get+Details&id=19995. The eight-armed 
Jvalamalini corresponds to her depiction in the tantra. Settar, S. “The Cult of Jvalamalini and the Earliest 
Images of Jvala and Syama.” Artibus Asiae 31.4 (1969): 309-320. More on the cult of Jvalamalini below. 
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The economic considerations of the Jaina teachers also prompted them to 
propagate this practice. Through their advocacy of image worship, they acquired 
new means of livelihood in Jaina monasteries and temples, which were invariably 
endowed with rich gifts of land, village and customs dues in the early medieval 
period. (Singh 28) 
Other scholars suggest the rise of image worship and pragmatic rituals appealed to 
popular laity; Singh argues it was an adaptation to appeal to elite, ruling laity.*? The two 
propositions are not mutually exclusive. Jain authorities appealed to both popular and 
elite; they were all part of the same cultural matrix. Image worship encroached upon 
brahmana activities and made Jainism appear less oriented toward "dry asceticism". Jains 
could poach brahmana land! Image worship, especially worship of tantra goddesses, was 
undertaken to gain blessings, prosperity, and pragmatic results. 
The Jainas performed worship not out of selfless devotion but from a desire to 
gain temporal as well as eternal blessings and happiness. Like the Hindus, the 
Jainas completely surrendered to the Jinas and expected favour from them. It is 
also wrong to think that the Jinas did not dispense divine grace to their devotees.”° 
(Singh 29) 
Early Jain ideology may have downplayed image worship, and surely the nineteenth and 


twentieth centuries brought iconoclast reformers,*' but medieval Jains, in that long period 


between foundation and reform, readily engaged in image worship to gain worldly 


39 Singh says that he is contrasting Jaini, but he does not locate Jaini's argument. 

40 It is unclear that the Hindu ideal of Bhakti applied universally to Hindus, let alone to Jains. 
Transactions between deity and disciple do not require Bhakti as a conduit: quid pro quo in tributary 
offerings is sufficient to gain pragmatic results. 

41 Cort describes the veneration of Jina images (caitya vandana) by svetambara murtipijaka lay and 
mendicant Jains. The ritual for worship has evolved from a Prakrit rite, augmented by Sanskrit, and then 
layered with vernacular Gujarati hymns, with Hindi ritual directions. Jains worship the 24 Jinas, but in 
practice are most oriented toward Mahavira and Parsvanatha. (Cort RIP 1995:326-33). More recently, Cort 
has written about the role of icon worship in Jainism across India. Cort, John E. Framing the Jina: 
Narratives of Icons and Idols in Jain History. Oxford; New York: Oxford University Press, 2010. 
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prosperity and power.” Medieval Jains worshiped, and contemporary Jains continue to 
worship, images goddesses like Padmavati and Ambika; these goddesses are immediately 
present, ready to lend a hand when propitiated.* 

Pragmatic rituals performed by monks was not unheard of in Jain scriptures. 
Curative spells are found in Uttarddhvayanasitra, an early text attributed to Mahavira. 
The Sutrakrtanga, arguably dating from 300-400 BCE, describes monks performing 
incantations to make a person happy or miserable. Niryukti texts--Jain commentaries 
dating 300-500 CE--describe monks acquiring food by means of spells. The 
Samardiccakaha, from the 8th century, presents a magician "who restored life to 
Sagaradatta who was administered strong poison by his mother." (Nandi 56). Also in this 


text, a goddess gave Sena a miracle stone that removed all diseases, and by this stone he 


42 While early Jainism was stridently monastic, Jain monks in the medieval era developed a decidedly 
clerical version of the priest-monk. "The rituals introduced by the Jaina teachers of Karnataka were not in 
keeping with the original puritan character of Jainism," and Singh argues these rituals compromised ahimsa 
principles (Singh 51). The tantras used rituals that employ dead animal products. Whether the monks 
killed the animal or not, the rituals required harm. Furthermore, the telos of most pragmatic rituals in the 
tantra is harm and even death. According to Singh, "the rise of hedonistic tendencies and slack practices 
and the lust for material gains among the Jaina monks would have forced them to encroach upon the rights 
of priest class which prevailed in Karnataka during the 5-6th centuries." (Singh 51) The priestly class in 
question were brahmanas and Saiva holy men. Any early distinction between priests and monks 
disappeared after the 7-8th centuries. Hybrid monk/priests such as yatis, sripiijyas, and bhattarakas 
acquired wealth and prosperity, living in a manner far from the teachings of Mahavira who critiqued 
priestly classes and ritual formalism. 

43 Singh describes ritual focus for practices in medieval Karnataka, i.e. those entities to which cult is 
offered: exalted beings, minor deities, symbolic image. I would add yantras-mandalas to the list above. The 
five exalted beings, described in both tantras are the arhat, siddha, acarya, upadhyaya, and sadhu. These 
are five gradations of purified souls, the first two are free from birth and death, but the remaining are on 
their way to attaining salvation, remaining present and cognizant in the physical world. Minor deities are 
attendant deities such as the yaksas and yaksinis but also the myriad of minor yaksas and yaksinis along 
with wild goddesses and occasional gods found throughout the texts. The focus of worship may also be 1) 
dharmacakras, 2) caitya, trees, 3) jina-flags with figures of elephant, lion, peacock, bull, etc., 4) 
manastambha, the standing pillar, and 5) footprints (epigraphical evidence for this starting in the 10th 
century). (Singh 34) These were installed and consecrated as focus points for offerings of mantra, incense, 
unguents, water, and the like. Rendered yantras and mandalas, painstakingly described in the tantras, were 
worshiped as drawings or as physically constructed ritual spaces. All these are effectively image worship, 
and all are found in the Jain tantras. 
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cured Samaraketu from disease when physicians could not. (Nandi 57) 

Epigraphy describes magic powers possessed by Jain monks. A seventh-century 
epigraph from Sravana-Belgola has a monk Bhadrabahu forecast calamity in the north. 
The monk Arkakrrti received a land grant after removing influence of an evil spirit from 
the prince Vimaladitya during the reign of Rastraktita king Govinda III. (Singh 57) The 
epigraphy does not establish whether the magic monks were operating out of personal 


sanctity or through potent ritual, but the results are of a kind with magic tantras. 


Who are these guys? Yatis, Sripiijya, Bhattarakas, Yapaniyas, or Something Else 


Who are these guys? Institutionalized clerics (vati), wizards (sripiijya), lay- 
serving pontifs (bhattaraka), and sorta heterodox defunct groups (yapaniya): scholars 
argue these are the author-practitioners of Jain magic tantras, but none of these terms are 
found in the texts at hand. Arguing that these titles represent institutionalized Jain tantra 
practitioners is appealing, but I argue Jain tantra practitioners were not members of a 
clerical institution nor a heterodox stream of theory or practice in Jainism.“ Jain 
mantrins were something more than lay and less than mendicant, serving Jain and non- 
Jain clients. That said, they represent a mode of Jainism no longer extant per se, though 


that mode was absorbed into persisting pragmatic lay practices. The institutions or 


44 Nandi suggests the defunct Yapantyas were the practitioners and authors of the rituals in the 
Jvalamdlinikalpa and were experts in magic in the Deccan (59-61). He also argues that the magic of the 
Jvalamdalinikalpa was used by occult Jains (115) and that yaksinis, paired up as attendants to tirthamkaras, 
presided over magic in the medieval Deccan. (147,149-154) Nandi, Ramendra Nath. Religious Institutions 
and Cults in the Deccan, C. A.D. 600-A.D. 1000. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1973. I find the Yapantya 
argument above unconvincing, but Nandi's description of occult Jains is correct. 
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occupations above were dissolved by the samvegi reformation of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, and so also faded the Jain mantrins who mastered and implemented 
the rituals in the Jain tantras. According to Walther Schubring, the terms yati and sadhu 
were interchangeable; negative perceptions of yatis arose at the end of the nineteenth- 
century after the Jain mendicant reforms of the day. Prior scholars (1) use ideological 
colonial critiques as pure data points and (2) purely speculate based on non-Jain sources 
in order to argue for institutionalized tantra practitioners. I will present and critique such 
views below. 

Singh describes three types of Dingambara, image-worship priests described in 
the in Varadngacarita: snapandacarya, pratisthacarya, and grihastararya [sic]. 
Respectively, priestly titles correspond to functions: (1) bathing priests, (2) installer of 
idols who also made available articles of worship, (3) performer of domestic rites on 
behalf of laymen who "was obviously far more important than the other two types of 
priests, and occupied an important position in the Jaina social and religious order." (Singh 
47) An early type of priest called a Bhoja or Bhojaka are found in inscriptions, but there 
are no descriptions of their practices. (Singh 48) The most common name for priests 
starting in the 7-8th century is @carya. These priests supervised monasteries/temples, 
received gifts and patronage from worship rituals and charity, and were initiators. (Singh 
49) Acaryas, not surprisingly, are the most common religious titles of authorities in the 
Jain tantras. Epigraphy seems to prove that there was a class of priests among the monks 


who performed worship rituals (Singh 51). While the terms above are not found in the 


45 Cited in Cort 2001:216 (ft nt. 30). Schubring, Walther. The Doctrine of the Jainas: Described after the 
Old Sources. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1962. 
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tantras, the text describe installing and worshiping images as well as ritualized bathing. 
These three types of priest were more likely functions of medieval priests that overlapped 
with clerical tantra functions found in the grimoires. 

John Cort argues that clerical sorcerers known variously as yatis, sripujyas, and 
bhattarakas composed and practiced pragmatic tantra rituals.“° His argument is based 
on ethnography, colonial documents, and ideological writings of 19" and 20" century 
reformers. Yatis contrasted with orthoprax and orthodox mendicants. 

A yati sat on a gddi” (throne), possessed property, resided in one place, and, in 

more recent times, traveled by mechanized conveyance such as trains and ships. 

All of these are examples of lax behavior, according to the ideologues. Yatis also 

followed much less strict regiments of daily asceticism. Ideologues aver that yatis 

were concerned chiefly with magic (mantra-yantra), astrology, and medicine, 
rather than practices directed toward liberation. In Marwar, many also served as 
caste genealogists. Since the yatis were permanently resident in major cities and 
towns, they played a much more important role in the daily religious life of the 

laity than did samvegi sadhus. (Cort 1999:44) 


Yatis were accused of lax behavior starting in the nineteenth century reform period,” but 


that "lax behavior" was only lax to ideologues.” Such critiques must be located in 


46 Tantra goddesses were not foreign to Gujarati Svetambaras, in fact two of our tantra goddesses-- 
Padmavati and Ambika--are common in northwest India “The goddess Padmavati continues to be popular 
for these reasons; many people travel to Shankheshvar to worship her as much as to worship the miracle- 
working mirti of Parsvanath there. Similarly, the cults of male protector deities such as Manibhadra Vir 
and Nakoda Bhairav have been propagated by ideologues to try to prevent lay Jains from worshiping non- 
Jain deities to meet their worldly needs.” (Cort 2001: 91) 

47 David White notes the this term is usually written gaddi, which is supported by dictionaries. (personal 
communication May 2015) This is a typo in Cort or a regional, likely Gujarati, variant. 

48 Negative perceptions of yatis arose at the end of the nineteenth-century after the Jain mendicant reforms 
of the daycited in Cort 2001:216 (ft nt. 30). Schubring, Walther. The Doctrine of the Jainas: Described 
after the Old Sources. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1962. The term yati, from Sanskrit root Vya, means 
wandering ascetic, 'one who goes', as far back as the Atharvaveda, and thus predates the term sadhu for 
holy man. See AV 10.3.6 and 12.2.24. 

49 Ethical prescriptions in both Jain tantras that impose greater standards upon the tantra practitioner than 
imposed upon an average lay person; consequently, the practice of tantra and worship of tantra goddesses 
cannot be attributed to laxity. 
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nineteenth and twentieth century and not read back upon the medieval tantra era. The 
yatis, in fact, were proper mendicants. Yatis were image-worshiping clergy (murtipujak), 
associated with and living within specific temples (caityavasi). They maintained celibacy 
and the lesser vows (anuvrat).*° (Cort 1999: 43) Yati ritualists-for-hire contrasted 
samvegi sadhus, strict renunciate ascetics who maintain peripatetic lifestyle, own 
nothing, and always walk barefoot, oriented toward piety not power. (Cort 1999:44) 


Cort's source draws mostly from Burgess's nineteenth-century observations in Indian 


50 The major vows (mahavrata) are ahimsa, satya, asteya (non-stealing), brahmacarya, and aparigraha 
(non-possession). The major vows are renouncing all harm, absolute truthfulness, never stealing, celibacy, 
and having no possessions. The lesser vows or partial vows (anuvrata) are moderate versions of the five 
great vows: abstinence from avoidable violence, falsehood, stealing, also contentment with one’s own wife, 
and limitation of possessions acquired and retained. 
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Antiquary.”! 

Burgess describes the Yati below. The citation is recognizable as not only the 
main source for Cort's description of the clerical positions in this section but as the main 
source for all the descriptions of these positions in secondary literature. 


The Jatis are sometimes the children of Waniyas or Kunbis, who often devote 
them from their infancy; now-a-days the children of poor Brahmans are bought 
largely for this purpose ; and occasionally they are dedicated in consequence of 
vows made by Waniyas without children, who promise their first-born to their 
Sripiijya or high priest, in hopes of obtaining further posterity. Whilst young the 
Jati is placed under a Guru, for whom he performs many domestic services. At a 
proper age he is initiated in the same way as the Samvegi, only his hair is not 
pulled out in five locks. His Guru takes only five hairs for form’s sake, and his 
head is afterwards clean shaved. Instead of a Samvegi, his Guru pronounces the 
initiation mantra in his ear. He then receives the cloth of a Jati—a pure white cloth 
(Guj. chalota, Sans, chivara) . . . He lives on charity, and procures his food ready 


51 Burgess's entire quote is found below. He was a colonial officer heading the Archaeological Survey of 
India from 1886 to 1889; though primarily an archaeologist, he recorded precious on-the-ground 
ethnography in his Indian Antiquary articles. The quotes of Burgess below retain his idiomatic 
transliteration and spelling of south Asian words. 

“The second class—Jatis, are more numerous than the former. The Jatis are sometimes the children 
of Waniyas or Kunbis, who often devote them from their infancy; now-a-days the children of poor 
Brahmans are bought largely for this purpose ; and occasionally they are dedicated in consequence of vows 
made by Waniyas without children, who promise their first-born to their Sripiijya or high priest, in hopes of 
obtaining further posterity. Whilst young the Jati is placed under a Guru, for whom he performs many 
domestic services. At a proper age he is initiated in the same way as the Samvegi, only his hair is not pulled 
out in five locks. His Guru takes only five hairs for form’s sake, and his head is afterwards clean shaved. 
Instead of a Samvegi, his Guru pronounces the initiation mantra in his ear. He then receives the cloth of a 
Jati—a pure white cloth (Guj. chalota, Sans, chivara)—of a yard and a half for his loins, one of two and a 
half yards for his head, a kambali (Sans. Kambala) or country blanket for his body, a tripuni or waterpot, 
pate or patra. for his victuals, a cloth to tie them up in, a black rod (danda) to guard himself from hurt but 
not to injure others, and a rajuharana or besom (Guj. ogha), to sweep the ground with. He does not return to 
his Guru’s residence till the next day. He lives on charity, and procures his food ready dressed from the 
houses of Sravakas, Brahmanas or others. He may purchase dressed food, but may not dress it for himself ; 
he must not eat or drink while the sun is below the horizon; he must abstain from all roots, as yams, onions, 
and from butter and honey (mavighu, madhu, makha, and mad). The Jatis wear loose clothing, with their 
heads bare, and their hair and beards clipped; and they ought never to bathe; but now-a-days they do so. 
Sometimes they live together in posalas (posadasalas), and ever after a Jati has left one of these, he yields a 
sort of allegiance to the Guruji or head of the Posala. 

The Jatis are not Sannyasis in the real sense of the word. They are fond of pomps, silver and 
bronze vessels, and cloths with ornamental borders. Many of the Jatis are traders, and always carry money 
with them. They neglect pija; though it is their duty to read and expound the Jaina Sastras to the Sravakas 
at the temples, they never perform any of the religious ceremonies. Some Jatis have concubines, whom they 
seclude in villages, but do not bring into the larger towns. Morally they are not a good lot.” (277-278) 
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dressed from the houses of Sravakas, Brahmanas or others. ... The Jatis wear 
loose clothing, with their heads bare, and their hair and beards clipped; and they 
ought never to bathe; but now-a-days they do so. Sometimes they live together in 
posalas (posadasalas), and ever after a Jati has left one of these, he yields a sort of 
allegiance to the Guruji or head of the Posala. 

The Jatis are not Sannyasis in the real sense of the word. They are fond of 
pomps, silver and bronze vessels, and cloths with ornamental borders. Many of 
the Jatis are traders, and always carry money with them. They neglect puja; 
though it is their duty to read and expound the Jaina Sastras to the Sravakas at the 
temples, they never perform any of the religious ceremonies. Some Jatis have 
concubines, whom they seclude in villages, but do not bring into the larger towns. 
Morally they are not a good lot.” (277-278) 

Burgess, in fact, wrote during the ideological upheavals of the samvegi reform period. It 
is an ethnographic snapshot of reform times by a colonial administrator-archaeologist and 
should, therefore, be applied only to late nineteenth-century reforms, and should not 
mechanically interpret medieval period data. 

Among yati Svetambaras were the so-called sripiijyas, leaders of a yati lineage. 
“In medieval times, sripiijyas often lived in great splendor, and exercised great influence 
as wizards (mantravadins) and royal preceptors.” (Cort 1999:44) The term mantravadin 
echoes tantra descriptions of practitioners as mantrin, the most common title for 
practitioners in these two tantras.” A sripujya was a super-yati who functioned not only 
as the leader of a yati lineage but also as a royal chaplain (purohita). Cort describes 


samvegi sadhus as hereditary Jains, but yatis were infants purchased from poor, usually 


non-Jain, families.* (2001:44) Burgess describes Sripiijvas in a short entry in Indian 


52 In this Jain context mantrin is used in BPK 1.6, 1.7, 1.10 and JMK 1.30,1.31, 1.35. 

53 Piujaris in contemporary Jain temples, especially in Digambara Karnataka, are not hereditary Jains but 
usually hail from low Brahmin Hindu castes. It is not out of the question that tantra sorcerers serving Jains 
were non-hereditary Jains, converting in and plying their trade, though neither text makes this explicit, 
requiring the mantrins be well-qualified and reverential to the Jina and the Dharma. 
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Antiquary. 


Formerly only Samvegis were chosen as Sripiijyas. But the office now-a-days 
carries much pomp with it, the head priest having a regular establishment of 
horses, attendants, &c. For this the Samvégis despise the office, and now only 
Jatis are chosen to the position. The duties of a Sripujya are to buy Brahman boys, 
and instruct them in the Jaina religion, rearing them as Jatis, and to send them to 
preach the Jaina religion to the public. These Sriptjyas themselves go in circuit, 
discourse with the Sravakas, and convert people.* (277) 
Yatis were not bound by the same restrictions as samvegi sddhus who are rigid 
renunciates.”° Yatis were urban, settled ritualists servicing a specific ritual community; in 
contrast to peripatetic ideals, yatis were connected to a locale, usually a specific 
temple/monastery, and they were not allowed to exchange or sell the rights to that 


location. (Cort 1999:45) Much of Cort's description of svipujvas draws extensively on 


Burgess, whose short entry on yatis in Indian Antiquary I cite in full. 


Every Gachccha has a Sripiijya. or head priest. For those Gachchhas which exist 
only in name there are no Sripiijyas; but all existing Gachchhas have head priests. 


54 Burgess, J. PAPERS ON SATRUNJAYA AND THE JAINAS. Indian Antiquary v. 13 (1884) 276-279 
55 “Samvegis are Sravakas or born Jainas, who, in old age, or at any time they like, renounce the world 
and become Samvegis. They do not receive ordination, as the Jatis do, from their Sripiijya or head priest. 
They themselves become so at their pleasure. The Samvegi is initiated thus—He is conducted out of the 
town by crowds of Sravakas with music and joy; he is placed beneath a tree having milky juice, generally 
the Baniyan, Vad or Ficus Indica, and there, surrounded by a circle composed exclusively of Samvegis, 
who pull out the hairs of his locks in five pulls, applying camphor, musk, sandal, saffron, and sugar to the 
place. He is next stripped naked and placed before another Samvegi who pronounces this mantra in his 
ear :— 
karomi bhamtesabhaiyam, savajjam jiiogam paccakhami jfiava (fivena tivihena tivihena) manennam bayae, 
kaegam na karomi, na karavemi tassa bhamte padikkamami, nidami garihami, apyanam vasariami, iti // 
These Samvegis avoid all pomp, live on alms, put on dyed clothes, have no fixed dwelling places, but 
wander about the country, preaching to the public about the Jaina religion and making converts.” 

After becoming Samvegis, they pull out hair from their heads in five locks also once a year, on the 
day of Chhacachchari; and they may do so at any other time they choose. These Samvegis are the only 
Jaina Sannyasis in the true sense of the word.” (Burgess 1884:277) 
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These are appointed by the previous Sripijya during his life-time, or in case this is 
not done, he is appoint-ed by the Sravakas. Formerly only Samvegis were chosen 
as Sripiijyas. But the ofiice now-a-days carries much pomp with it, the head priest 
having a regular establishment of horses, attendants, &c. For this the Samvégis 
despise the office, and now only Jatis are chosen to the position. The duties of a 
Sripujya are to buy Brahman boys, and instruct them in the Jaina religion, rearing 
them as Jatis, and to send them to preach the Jaina religion to the public. These 
Sripiijyas themselves go in circuit, discourse with the Sravakas, and convert 
people.* (277) 


Today yati and sripiijya institutions have faded, and the mendicant community is 
dominated by strict, ascetic sadhus. (Cort 1999:41) Yatis are no longer found in the Jain 
maths of northwest India; nineteenth- and twentieth-century reforms dissolved the 
institution.*’ Before the reform period there were few liberation-seeking mendicants-- 
who now constitute the overwhelming majority of contemporary monastic Jains--among 
the Jain clergy of the Tapa Gacch Svetambara; the majority of Jain mendicants were yatis 
who resided in one place, handled money, and were, thereby, "lax" in their ideology. 
Jainism has become more reformed, ideological, and non-worldly, as opposed to the 
pragmatic, earthy, polytheistic Jainism depicted in medieval tantras.* 

The descriptions above are leading and interesting, but they overemphasize select 
writings of a single colonial archaeologist. Also, these observations describe the situation 
in northwest India among Svetambaras, but the tantras in question are from medieval 


Karnataka and were composed by and for Digambara communities. This separation of 


56 Burgess, J. PAPERS ON SATRUNJAYA AND THE JAINAS. Indian Antiquary v. 13 (1884) p.276-279 
57 The property of yatis was appropriated by lay Jains when the institutionalized yati position was 
dissolved. Previously, each yati had a monastery and a position of owning wealth; the wealth and position 
was handed down to successors. (Cort 2001:45) Another possibility for the decline of the yatis was 
samvegis affiliating with lay folk, and then removing heretical competition, and ALSO lay people could 
acquire forfeited wealth amassed by the yatis over many century, an undoubted material incentive 

58 Cort mentions there is one remaining sripiijya he knows. He is a Khartar Gacch sripiijya who resides in 
the Rajasthani town of Rol. (1999:44) 
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lineages and geography must be maintained in historical interpretations. Until evidence 
arises, which seems likely, that the Bhairvapadmavatikalpa and Jvalamdlinkalpa tantras 
were practiced by these northern Jains, the aforementioned yati information is not 


applicable to the texts' interpretation; it is nothing more than suggestive. 


Bhattaraka 


Bhattarakas are more likely candidates than yatis or bhattarakas for Jain tantra 
practice. The bhattaraka is equivalent to sripujya yati among Digambar Jains: teachers 
and religious leaders (@carya) associated with a temple/monastery, dispensing pragmatic 
ritual services to urbane laity. According to Dundas, celibate, orange-robed clerics 
known as bhattaraka ("learned ones") were specialists in ritual and scripture, and they 
had pontif-like status similar to secular kings (Dundas 2005:4765). They amassed 


wealth and power inside and outside the Jain community.” Kristi Wiley writes, 


[They were] celibate clerics who took lesser vows and who wore orange-colored 
robes both inside and outside the monastery, removing them only when eating and 
when initiating another bhattaraka. .. . They could own property and were 
responsible for the administration of temple complexes, including manuscript 
libraries and residences (mathas). They also were responsible for the installation 
of images, for conducting various rituals, for supervising lay vows, and for 


59 During medieval times, there were 36 separate seats of authority or thrones for bhattarakas throughout 
India. (Wiley 54-6) “[They were] celibate clerics who took lesser vows and who wore orange-colored robes 
both inside and outside the monastery, removing them only when eating and when initiating another 
bhattaraka. . .. They could own property and were responsible for the administration of temple complexes, 
including manuscript libraries and residences (mathas). They also were responsible for the installation of 
images, for conducting various rituals, for supervising lay vows, and for education of the community.” 
(Wiley 2004:54-6) 
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education of the community.” (2004: 54-6) 
Educated ritualists, with communities of laity and mendicants, these bhattarakas are the 
prime audience for Jain tantras.*' Cort describes mandala practice performed by 
contemporary Digambaras, and he argues that the rituals' origins are among bhattaraka 


authorities in Rajput and Mughal courts. 


They also performed many other rituals, most of which had a tantric structure 
such as the Santinath mandal Vidhan. Many of the manuscript texts of liturgies 
used for tantric rituals were composed and copied by bhattarakis. It is not known 
exactly which rituals were conducted on any specific occasions for which there 
are historical references, but one can safely assume that mandals were involved. 
(Cort 2009: 155) 
The description resembles the mandala practices in the Jvalamdlinikalpa, but there is no 
solid evidence of yatis or bhattarakas in the Deccan writing texts or being sorcerers. A 
network of Digambara bhattarakas, stretching throughout the Jain world from South 
India into Northwest India, in which clerics-cum-sorcerers created, performed, and wrote 
about magic operations, not only is an appealing venue for the texts and practitioners to 
thrive but would explain the grimoires' origins in the Deccan and popularity in Western 
India; manuscripts are found throughout these regions and modern versions are invariably 


published in Gujarat. 


The bhattarakas were replaced by another Digambara clerical institution in the 


60 Like a Svetambara sripijjva, the bhattarka had a throne in his principal place of residence, rode in a 
palanquin, was accompanied by parasols and fly whisks, was given other royal insignia at the time of 
installation, and some served as advisers to kings. (Wiley 2004:55) 

61 In fact, the bhattaraka, because of his standing within and knowledge of a locality, often function in 
rajput and mulsim courts as a judge and representative of this community. (Wiley 2004:55) 
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twentieth century. Michael Carrithers' ethnographic survey of twentieth-century 
Digambara munis describes naked mendicants who are heroic due to their personal 
sanctity and rigorous vows; such figures are “religious virtuosos” who take such grand 
titles as Maharaj and who, despite being profoundly independent, exert power, 
originating from their own heroic asceticism, over the laity.” These munis do not 
resemble the bhattarakas in the least, but they are the predominant holy figures of 
Digambara society today. Carrithers argues that the rise of this class of munis is a 
twentieth-century phenomenon crafted upon a single, revolutionary figure named 
Santisagar who encouraged building temples, printing books, founding education 
institutions, campaigned against animal sacrifice. “He is regarded as having revived the 
institution of munis single-handedly from nearly complete collapse.”® In fact, Carrithers 
proposes that the rise of munis to prominence “corresponds with the contemporaneous 
fall of traditional Jain authorities, temple priests and caste gurus” by which he means 
bhattaraka.“ 


Though bhattarakas are largely missing from Karnataka today, I am informed that 


62 “I learned that this muni or that had reformed the drinking habits of a community, or had made local 
Jains give up meat eating and worshiping non-Jain deities. Munis were instrumental in founding some 
educational institutions or charitable trusts. And they were responsible for urging many communities to 
rebuild and reconsecrate the local temple . . . In effect, the munis exercise leadership serially over local 
communities of Jains as they travel from place to place.” (1989:231) Carrithers, Michael. “Naked Ascetics 
in Southern Digambar Jainism.” Man 24.2 (1989): 219-235. 

63 Carrithers 1989: 232. Carrithers continually references the pre-twentieth century situation of Digambar 
Jainism but never fully describes it. He does not describe the eclipse of the munis, neither the amount they 
had been eclipsed nor the manner nor the reasons for their decline. I wonder who were these original 
munis. 

64 Carrithers 1989: 232. Ft. nt. 16 declares “There are two bhattaraks in the Kolhapur region, one 
presiding over the Pancam and one over the Caturtha caste. These were figures of substantial consequence 
in the monarchical scheme who continue to lose power right through the late nineteenth century up till the 
present.” 
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stories circulate about bhattarakas performing all sorts of magic, positive and aggressive, 
in Jain temple environs. Tilo Detige argues that writings attributed to bhattarakas 
including manuscript bundles attributed to bhattarakas are filled with ritual lore common 
to magic tantras.© Ground-breaking work on mandalas and consecrated powders by 
Ellen Gough suggests the mandalas and consecrated powder described throughout 
Jvalamdlinikalpa were domesticated. Mandalas such as those found in the 
Jvalamalinikalpa are inscribed in contemporary Western India; the mandalas produce 
pragmatic effects and the materials used to create the diagram are made into auspicious 


powders that holy men give to their community.” 


Defunct Groups 


The sectarian pedigree of the two tantras is far from clear and is based on shoddy 
speculation and oft-repeated, unsubstantiated secondary source arguments. Scholars have 
postulated entire defunct Jain groups who would have authored and practiced according 
to these texts. The grimoires, however, do not represent an independent stream of tantra 


within Jainism, nor do they preserve a now defunct lineage of aggressive tantra Jains. 


65 Tilo Detige is preparing a textual and ethnographic study on the institution of bhattarakas in medieval 
and modern Karnataka. Detige has informed me on several occasions that texts resembling the six results 
are common in bundles of manuscripts he has encountered, most of these bundles are attributed to 
bhattarakas. Detige also describes numerous folk stories of bhattaraka wizards performing magic in 
temple grounds, some temples still bear an enclave or monument where the wizard performed his magic. 
(Personal communication May/June 2015) 

66 Gough presented a full tantra-mandala ritual as observed in Northwestern India, performed by 
Svetambara Jain muni. Gough, Ellen. “A Modern Svetambara Monk's Daily Worship of a Mandala.” Yale 
University. (May 2, 2015) 
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Jain tantras are an oddity in the history of Jainism that demonstrates Jains' connections to 
medieval magic ritual culture outside Jain orthodoxy. The Deccan context is secure for 
extant versions of these magic tantras; that said, the geographic context may be the only 
historic surety for these texts. Below I critique prior, outdated arguments regarding 
defunct lineages. The arguments below cannot be merely dismissed out of hand for they 
continue to circulate among non-Jain specialist historians of religions. 

Nandi speculates that Yapantyas, a defunct Jain order in the Deccan, composed 
the Jain tantras in question, even though internal textual data does support his assertion.®’ 
The Yapantyas splintered from the Mila Sangha (Digambara) in the Deccan; they are 
variously described as clothed Digambaras, nude Svetambaras, popularized Jains, and 
tantrikas. The absence of definitive Yapantya texts, the relative abundance of Yapaniya 
epigraphy in the Deccan, and the absorption of the Yapantyas into the Digambaras in the 
fourteenth-century leads to Nandi to propose that Jain tantras were composed by 
Yapantiyas, and they Yapantyas were later incorporated, along with their tantras, into the 
Digambaras. 

The Mila Sangha, later synonymous with the Digambara, were the first Jains to 
enter the Deccan from the north in the fifth to sixth century. The first schism among the 
Mula Sangha once established the Deccan created the Yapantya, whose name derives 
from a Sanskrit root meaning to 'go forth’ or 'split'; they were distinct from the Mila 


Sangha in doctrine and in conduct. Nandi interprets the Sanskrit root Vya meaning 'to go' 


67 Nandi's later chapter on tantric practices are in debt mostly to the work of Mitra, B.P. who was 
published in Jaina Antiquary. VII, no.2, Dec. 1941 p. 81-88. VIII no.1 June 1942 p. 9-24. VIII no. 2 
December 1942, p. 57-68. I have been unable to gain access to these sources. 
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as 'expelled'. (55) Prior to the eighth century, records set out the following divisions: 
Mila Sangha, Yapaniya, Svetamara, and Digambara orders.® In the eighth century, 
zealous monks start smaller sub-orders named after the the places they lived, these newer 
orders were later, arising mostly in during the eleventh century, but they are described in 
inscriptions as branches of the Yapaniya.® During the ninth to tenth century, "diffuse 
subdivisions of the yapantya church cropped up, possibly on account of the regional 
distribution of the yapantya teachers and an increase in their following. New names were 
given to regional units in order to increase their following." (Nandi 42-4) Yapaniya 
origins remain vague, but the first inscription evidence place them Karnataka in the late 
fifth century.” They range from the fifth century to the 13th century, and "adopted 
certain practices which distinguished the Jaina monasticism of early medieval times from 


the old monasticism." (Nandi 55) There are no specifically Yapantya sources; therefore, 


68 The Ganga ecords refer to only the Milla Sangha, and the Kadamba records refer only to the Yapantya, 
Svetambara, and Digambara. (Nandi 42) For these record Nandi refers the reader to “EC, 10, Mr. 72 and 
73°", 

69 Catalysts for their division from the Digambaras were mostly in regard to clothing and dwellings. 
Referring to the Bhadrabahucarita (a later work), Nandi argues "the yapantyas were a section of the 
Digambara community of lower Deccan who put on white robes as against the Digambara ritual of nudity." 
(Nandi 48) Other catalysts were regulations regarding resumption of meditation after a break, allowing 
ascetics to eat anywhere (just like the Svetambaras), and living conditions. (Nandi 48) However, the 
records of these controversies are from later Digambara texts, whose interest would be sanctifying the 
Yapantyas sect after they are absorbed into the Digambara tradition. By the fourth century these Yapaniyas 
and Digambaras were sufficiently different to require maintaining a distinction between the two groups, as 
such controversies had been resolved and new ones were not arising. The yapaniyas were folded back into 
the sect they had once split from. Digambara writing refers to heterodox groups, but those named were the 
Sitambara, i.e. Svetamabara, not the yapaniya. (Nandi 48) The group may have been in starker contrast to 
the Digambaras, but we have little evidence, and the evidence we do have is written by Digambaras who 
would not have want to record stark differences since they absorb the group later. I have refrained from 
describing these “catalysts” in the body of my text for Nandi's description is not clear nor assuredly 
veridical. Further research on the yapantyas and other defunct sects in the Deccan are desired. 

70 As is widely cited, the first inscription to invoke the Yapantyas is by the Kadamba king Mrgesavarman 
(475-490 CE). 
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description of doctrines and texts” proves difficult. 

Yapaniya texts are claimed by both by both Digambaras and Svetambaras, but 
they are, at the same time, known to be a splinter group. An illustrative example is the 
law-giver Umasvati who was a Yapaniya, but his work is claimed by Svetambaras and 
Digambaras alike. Nathuram Premi argues Umasvati was a Yapaniya because he was not 
listed in the early lineages of either Digambaras or Svetambaras group; however, 
Umiasvati is incorporated into the Svetambaras in the seventeenth century and in to the 
Digambaras in the eleventh to twelfth centuries. (Nandi 56) A common trope is that those 
elements in Umasvati and other hypothetical Yapaniya sources that do not square with 
either Svetambaras and the Digambaras must be distinctively Yapaniya elements; 
however, this requires the texts actually be Yapaniya in the first place and not anomalous 
texts; that said, conservatism among Jain authors makes rare the preserving, let alone 
presenting, of heterodox texts. The aforementioned trope is used to argue that Jain 
tantras are Yapantya sources. Some elements such as white dress and liberation of 
women are common between Digambaras and Svetambaras, but the deities in the tantras 
and regional identity correspond to Digambara practice and identity; consequently, these 
texts must then have been Yapaniyas and are thereby a splinter group of Digambaras with 
Svetamabara elements. I do not find this convincing, for it rejects the agency of small 
splinter groups within the Digambaras and personal innovation on behalf of authors. 
Seeing heterodox elements is not evidence of Yapantyas per se, but it is evidence of 


variation among medieval Jains in the Deccan. 


71 The best source for the doctrines of different sub-groups in the Deccan appears to be the Darsanasara, 
too which I have not had access. 
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Nandi proposes that the Jvalamdlinikalpa was composed by the Yapantyas, but 


this is untenable based upon his evidence. 


During the course of their long career the yapantya monks popularized Jainism in 
various ways. They emphasized more than any other sect the popular aspects of 
the religion. They were staunch supporters of the practice of living in monasteries 
(mathavasa). They lived in populated areas, performed ritual worship, derived 
their subsistence from agriculture. They even indulged in such forbidden 
practices as the propitiation of planetary divinities. The monk Arkakirti is 
reported to have successfully warded off the evil influence of Saturn to save one 
Vimalacandra. The practice of propitiation of malevolent planets by the Jaina 
monks is also attested to by Indranandi, who was a member of the Dravida 
Sangha and who compiled the cult lore of the goddess Jvalamalini about 939 at 
Manyakheta. The Dravida order was also condemned, like the Yapantya order, on 
account of its taking to forbidden practices. (59) 


Jains of the sort above are near perfect candidates to author, read, and practice the ritual 
techniques in Jain tantras. Nandi notes that Yapaniyas were particularly oriented to 
worshiping yaksini /attendant deities (59), but the popularity of yaksinis, vidyas, and so 
forth arose in tantras and practices throughout medieval religions and are not unique to 
Yapantyas, Digambaras, Jains, or the Deccan locale. Yapantyas may have, likely have, 
engaged in some tantra practices, but they were not necessarily a “tantra order”, despite 
Nandi's claims. Most scholars writing about the Yapantyas uncritically consult Nandi; 
Nandi is thus the authority and his text authoritative. Nandi, however, draws all the 
support for his arguments from two short articles in the Journal of the University of 


Bombay by A.N. Upadhye,” and Nandi cites mostly a single page from Upadhye.” 


72 Upadhye, A.N. "Yapantya Sangha", Journal of the University of Bombay, May, 1931, pp. 224-231. 
Another article from the Journal of the Universty of Bombay in 1933, but that is the only information 
provided in Nandi. 

73 Nandi's student Singh expands his speculative vision, but adds little primary data. Jain polemics, 
according to Singh, criticize lax and worldly behavior of Karnataka Jains. Ninth century criticism, namely 
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Nandi may exaggerate in the service of truth, but that truth is far from assured. 

The authors of the Jvalamdlinikalpa were not necessarily Yapantyas as Nandi 
argues. Even though Nandi argues they were a subset of the Yapantyas (Nandi 61), the 
Dravida Sangha was not necessarily affiliated with Yapaniyas. Indranandi, author of the 
Jvalamdlinikalpa, declares himself a member of the Dravida Sangha, but this Dravida 
Sangha is not necessarily a subset of the Yapantyas, nor is the Dravida Sangha of 
Indranandi the same Dravida Sangha described elsewhere. What we know of the Dravida 
Sangha does not support authorship of such a tantry grimoire or his engaging in sorcerery 
practices. Cort argues that the writings of Devasena, performing a much later 
doxography of Jain groups, does not present the Dravida Sangha as a clear tantra group.” 
Indranandi's Dravida Sangha was more likely a general school generally and not a 
specific tantra order. 

Inscriptional evidence is evocative. Jayakirtt of the Yapantya order built a 
Jvalamalini temple at Navilagunda that was endowed by a grant from the village of 
Javauru, modern Javur. The Yapantyas worshiped Jvalamalini in Sedimba (modern 
Sedim). “The performance of exorcising rites (abhicara) also figures in connection with 
the goddess Jvalini of Sedimba; apparently the rites were performed by the Yapaniya 
priests.” See Desai, ins. no.3, p.259. ii.22-36 (Nandi 60) The hallmark of Jvalamalini's 


practices is exorcism and manipulation of the supermundane hordes. 


by Gunabhadra in his Atmanusasana, depicts monks who are so lax they succumb to sex! (Singh 15) 
Sexual-medical lore does not prove monks were engaged in sexual acts, however. Monks advised laity on 
sexual matters. Also, practitioners of tantra lore are not exclusively monastics; sexual activities among 
householders are not prohibited. 

74 Personal Communication May 2015. 
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Like monks in Mahayana and Vajrayana Buddhism,” Jains could adopt tantra 
practices and maintain their religious identity. Tantra rituals did not require practitioners 
and clients to reject their sectarian identity or even to join a new sub-sect as seen below. 
Neither the Jvalamdalinikalpa nor the Bhairavapadmavatikalpa claim to be Digambara or 
Yapantya; sectarian matters, in fact, are not contained in nor are they a concern of these 


grimoires. 


Qualifications 


The existence of Jain tantras is surprising to scholars and modern Jains. The 
tantras prescribe 'this-worldly' rituals in contrast to transcendent Jain theology, and they 
endorse violent ritual results in contrast the uncompromising Jain ideals. Troubling 
questions arise. Who practiced the rituals? How ‘Jain’ were practitioners? How could 
aggressive rituals be sanctioned in ostensibly non-violent Jain communities? How do 


magic tantra texts resolve such questions? 


75 Schopen argues in several articles compiled in Figments and Freaments of Mahayana Buddhism in 
India that the Mahayana movement did not completely overtake the so-called Hinayana monastic orders. 
Mahayana monks were likely at odds with a mainstream that had adapted to the milieu of Gupta India. “If 
some early Mahayana groups were marginalized, embattled segments still institutionally embedded in the 
dominant mainstream monastic orders, other Mahayana groups may have been marginal in yet another 
way: they may have been small, isolated groups living in the forest with an not necessarily welcomed by, 
the mainstream monastic orders, having limited access to both patronage and established Buddhist 
monasteries and sacred site.” (2005:16-7) This account for the paucity of inscription evidence, especially 
at major Buddhist sites, supporting Mahayana, and, thus, the view of the early Mahayana period may be 
colored by reading revolutionary doctrine as replacing mainstream when it actually remained obscure and 
controversial. Davidson describes institutionalized esotericism in which monks remained thoroughly 
Mahayana monks but also performed esoteric practices in addition to orthodox Mahayana ritual, text study, 
and monastic disciple. Schopen, Gregory. Figments and Fragments of Mahayana Buddhism in India: More 
Collected Papers. Honolulu: University of Hawai’i Press, 2005. Davidson, Ron. /ndian Esoteric 
Buddhism: A Social History of the Tantric Movement. New York: Columbia University Press, 2003. 
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Jain tantra practitioners were good Jains, orthodox in their outlook and ritual 
practices, but they added practices to adapt to the heightened ritual milieu of the medieval 
Deccan characteristic of the the tantras. Descriptions of Jain tantra practitioners are the 
most self-consciously Jain sections in the texts.”° Ritual mechanics are not particularly 
Jain. Deities and rituals--with the exception of the main goddesses that frame the 
tantras--in the body of the text are not particularly Jain, sometimes even anti-Jain, but the 
descriptions of aspirants and their qualifications are explicitly Jain. To no surprise, these 
very Jain descriptions of aspirants are found in opening and closing verses of both texts; 
as such, the descriptions bookend not-particularly-Jain catalogs of ambivalent, and often 
aggressive, rituals. Clients of Jain tantra sorcerers are not described; by implication, Jain 
sorcerers serviced both Jain and non-Jain clients. Jain tantra ritualists, more cleric than 
monk, would have been regular and important members of their communities, unlike the 
ambivalent, transgressive sddhakas and wandering ‘witch doctors' found in Saiva 
traditions. Ritualized transgression is absent in Jain tantras. 

Jain qualifications for tantra practitioners do not prescribe affiliation to any 
specific order, lineage, or clerical position. The Bhairavapadmdavatikalpa prescribes the 


behaviors for a tantra practitioner known as a 'master of mantra’ (mantrin). 


The mantrin's pride and amour are conquered, wrath tranquilized, irrelevant 
speech abandoned. He delights in worshiping the goddess [Padmavati] and 
reveres the feet of the Jina. (1.6) 


76 Notably absent are general Jain regalia delineated in the Digambara and Svetambara schism. Sa@dhaka 
dress is a common prescription in most Saiva tantras. That said, magic tantras in the Udd-corpus have no 
general descriptions or prescriptions for Saiva sorcerers (their dress color, type of rosary, adornments on 
mats, and so forth vary according to particular rituals). 
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The mantrin is such a man who is heroic (sura) in mantra performance, eschews 

sins (papa), is resolute in virtue, solemn (mauni), and a highly competent ritualist 

(mahabhimani). (1.7) 

He was initiated by a venerable guru (gurijanahitopadesa), is not slothful, rejects 

[excess], and eats only measured amounts of food. He worships the goddess 

[Padmavtt]. (1.8) 

He has conquered his senses and defects [i.e. the products of the five senses and 

defects such as anger]. His [only] bodily-delight is engendered by the nectar of 

Dharma. He is endowed with the most weighty of virtues. (1.9) 

In the midst of the world, the mantrin is pure [inside and out], placid, devoted to 

Gurudevas, maintains vows (vrata), truthful, compassionate, intelligent, shrewd, 

and well-lettered (bijapadavadharin) . (1.10) 

Wherever and whenever, if these qualities are not present in a man, he will not be 

a mantrin. If he practices mantra recitation due to haughtiness (darpavasa), he 

will only attain false-hood (anartha) [even in the presence] of Padmavati.’”(1.11) 
The mantrin holds to higher regulations than a layman even though he is neither monk 
nor renunciate. He must be properly initiated and reverent to his guru, but a specific 
tantra order associated with this particular magic text is not described. Like many magic 
tantras, sectarian affiliation, preliminary rituals, and ethics are not described. 

The Bhairavapadmavatikalpa's concluding verses (10.47-57) describe ideal 


practitioners’ qualities, praise the lineage gurus, and glorify the tantra itself. The initiand 


(sisva) is devoted to his guru and the Jain doctrine (jinasamaya), but he is averse to 


77 nirjitamadanatopah prasamitakopo vimuktavikathalapah / devyarcananurakto jinapadabhakto bhaven 
mantri // 1.6 // mantraradhanasirah papavidiro gunena gambhirah / maunit mahabhimani mantri syad 
idrsah purusah // 1.7 // gurujana-hitopadeso gatatandro nidraya parityaktah / parimitabhojanasilah sa 
syad aradhako devyah // 1.8 // nirjitavisayakasayo dharmamrtajanitaharsagatakayah / 
gurutaragunasampurnah sa bhaved aradhako devyah // 1.9 // Sucih prasanno gurudeva-bhakto 
drdhavratah satyadayasametah / daksah patur bijapadavadhari mantri bhaved idrsa eva loke // 1.10 // ete 
gund yasya na santi pumsah kvacit kadacin na bhavet sa mantri /karoti ced darpavasat sa japyam 
prapnoty anartham phanisekharayah // 1.11 // 
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foreign, contrary, and conflicting doctrines (parasamaya). In preparation for initiation, 
the disciple faces the ritual space; he is already bathed, finely clothed, and well-adorned. 
During the initiation the disciple is bathed in water from four golden ceremonial jars at 
the mandala's center, and he is given new clothes and jewelry. A cosmological 
description is imparted to the initiand; it establishes the nature and importance of the 
rituals and mantras in the universe.”* Cosmological elements are the sacrificial fire 
(hutasana), the sun (ravi), the moon (sas), the stars (tara), the sky (ambara), and iron 
(adri): comparable to cosmological elements at the end of the Jvalamdlinikalpa.” Next, 
the guru's lineage mantra is transmitted to the disciple; that mantra can only be taught to a 
man of virtue who is absorbed in the teaching (samaya) of the guru. If some ill-advised 
disciple were to give the mantra to an improper person, the transmitter incurs the sins of 
slaying children, women, cows, even sages.*” The mantra and its instructions are 


imparted in the presence of the guru; upon hearing and understanding, the disciple is a 


78 “The disciple is averse to foreign doctrines (parasamaya) and devoted to the Devaguru and Jain 
doctrine (jinasamaya). He is well-bathed, finely garbed and adorned, facing the mandala. (10.47) He is 
bathed with water from the four golden pots [in the center of the mandala], and then is given new clothing 
and so forth. The mantra from the guru’s lineage is imparted to the disciple. (10.48) Having witnessed 
(saksikrtya) the reckoning [of the cosmology] (gana)--sacrificial fire (hutasana), the sun (ravi), the moon 
(sasi), the stars (tara), the sky (ambara), and iron (Gdri), that mantra from the guru's lineage is given to 
those [disciples].” (10.49) parasamayajanaviraktam sisyam jinasamayadevagurubhaktam / 
krtavastralamkaram samsnatam mandalabhimukham // 10.47 // samsnapya catuhkalasaih sahiranyais tam 
tato 'nyavastradin /dattva tasmai mantram nivedayet gurukulayatam // 10.48 // bhavate 'smabhir datto 
mantro ‘yam guruparamparayatah / saksikrtya hutasanaravisasitarambardadriganan // 10.49 // 

79 Jvalamdlinikalpa presents earth (ksiti), water (jala), fire (hutasana), sacrificer (vajamanda), space 
(akasa), moon (soma), sun (surya), the mass of stars and planets (grahataragana). These witness the 
revealing (saksikrtva sphutam dadyat) of the text's wisdom, mantra, and ritual techniques (vidya). 
ksitijalapavanahutasanayajamanakasa soma suryadin /grahataragana sahitan saksikrtva sphutam 

dadyat // 10.16 // 

80 “You should never give [the mantra] to a man who is not fit (samyaktvavivarjita). However, [it may be 
given] to a good man absorbed in the teachings (samaya) of the gurudeva. If you, due to lust or friendship, 
give [the mantra] to someone adhering to wrong views (anyasamaya), then you will [incur] the sin of 
slaying children, women, cows, or sages. (BPK 10.50-1) bhavatapi na datavyah samyaktvavivarjitaya 
purusdya /kimtu gurudevasamayisu bhaktimate gunasametaya // 10.50 // lobhad athava snehad dasyasi 
ced anyasamayabhaktaya / balastrigomunivadhapapam yat tad bhavisyati te // 10.51 // 
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mantrin and ought to begin mantra practice (mantrasddhana).*' 

The Jvalamdlinkalpa also describes the practitioner as a mantra-master (mantrin) 
with aspirations toward Jain ideals.” He is eloquent, truthful, and celibate. It is said that, 
"his mind is fierce and pure (suciraudramanda)." (1.32) He is learned, particularly in 
grammar as applicable to mantra practice.* He is correct in his philosophical viewpoint. 
He is orthodox in his dedication to the deities, gurus, and religious tradition. An ardent 
ritualist, he worships the goddess Jvalamalint1, including proper maintenance of vows 
(vrata), mantra repetition (japa), and fire offering (homa).™ He is devoted to the feet of 
Jvalamalini, to Helacarya who received the goddess' revelation, and to the path taught by 
his very own guru. Discipleship inspires the favor of the goddess. Jvalamalini and her 


vidya bestow "satisfaction and prosperity" upon those devoted to the guru but cast "great 


81 “Having heard [the mantra and it's regulations, i.e. being initiated into mantra practice,] in the presence 
of the gurudeva, the mantrin undertakes appropriate mantra practice.” (BPK 10.52) ity evam sravayitva 
tam samnidhau gurudevayoh / mantri samarpayen mantram mantrasddhanayogatah // 10.52 // 

82 Jvalamdlinikalpa |.30-35 corresponds to translations in footnotes below. maunirniyamita cito medhavi 
rbijadarana samarthah / mayamadanamadonah sidhyati mamtrirnasamdehah // 1.30 // 
samyagdarsanasuddho devyarcanatatpuro vratasametah /mamtrajapahomanirato ndlasyo jnayate 
mamtri // 1.31 // devagurusamaya bhaktah savikalpah satyavak vidagdhasca / vakpaturapagatasukrah 
suciraudramana bhavenmamtri // 1.32 // devyah padayugabhakto helacaryakramabjabhaktiyutah / 
svaguripadistamargena vartate yah sa mantri syat //1.33 // vidyagurubhaktiyute tustim pustim dadati 
khalu devi / vidyagurubhaktiviyukte cetasi dvesti sutaramsa // 1.34 // samyagdarsanadiro 
vakkumthapuchamdaso mayasametah / stinyahrdayasca lajjah sastre smin no bhavenmamtrt // 1.35 // 

83 Mantras often use non-standard grammar or eschew grammar altogether. That he is learned in mantra 
should not be confused with a mastery of poetics (Aavya) or grammar science (vyakarana). This mantrin 
should be proficient in mantra lore (mantrasastra), including mantra coding and mantra rendering 
(mantroddhara) that often require substantial knowledge of grammar and Sanskrit grammar intuition. One 
such mantrin is the learned Bandhusena who deftly renders mantras in his commentary to the 
Bhairavapadmavatikalpa. 

84 “He restrains [his] voice and thoughts. He is learned (medhd@vin). He is an expert in dividing seed 
syllable. Without a doubt, the mantrin perfects [such seeds as] the 'maya', the 'madana', and the 'madonah'. 
The 'Spell-Knower' is pure in his knowledge of philosophy (darsana). He is known to be energetic in 
worshiping the goddess, maintaining vows, and performing mantra, japa, and homa. The mantrin shall be 
devoted to the gods, guru, and the religious tradition (samaya). He is careful, truthful, clever, elegant in 
speech, and celibate. His mind is fierce and pure (suciraudramana).” (1.30-2) 
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mental hostility" upon those who do not revere him.*° The mantrin, never blunt nor 
callous, does not diverge from the correct philosophy, nor does he recite the Vedas, nor is 
he lazy in the study of scriptures (sdstras).*° 

The Jvalamdlinikalpa's final chapter describes appropriate disciples who may 
practice the text's vidya; most characteristics repeat those prescribed in Jva@lamdlinikalpa 
chapter one. The revealer Helacarya is praised, an ideal Jain tantra adherent. Vidya is the 
main mantra but is also the entire ritual content in the text; it may be imparted only to 
aspirants who contemplate the contents of this tantra, who revere the Jain dharma, and 
who worship the feet of the Jvalamalint, the Jina, and the guru. The recipient must be 
dedicated to the dharma and the guru and also be kindhearted. Non-Jain persons 
dedicated to another religion (parasamaya) should not be given the vidya; giving the 


vidya to such a person incurs the sin of killing seers, cows, and women.*’ It should only 


85 “The mantrin shall be devoted to the feet of the goddess. He exhibits devotion to the lotus feet of 
Helacarya. He behaves according to the path taught by his guru. The goddess and [her] vidyd surely grant 
satisfaction and prosperity (tustim pustim) to those devoted to the guru and [bestows] great mental hostility 
(cetasi dvesti sutaram) upon those not dedicated to the guru.” (1.33-4) devyah padayugabhakto 
helacaryakramabjabhaktiyutah / svagurupadistamargena vartate yah sa mantri syat // 33 // 
vidyagurubhaktiyute tustim pustim dadati khalu devi / vidyagurubhaktiviyukte cetasi dvesti sutaramsa // 
34 // 

86 “A mantrin does not diverge from the correct philosophy, he is not blunt or careless in speech 
(vakkunthapi), nor a reciter of the Vedas (chdandasa), fearful, callous, or lazy in [the knowledge of] sastra.” 
(1.35) samyagdarsanadiro vakkumthapuchamdaso mayasametah /stunyahrdayasca lajjah sastre smin no 
bhavenmamtri // 35 // 

87 The Vidya and so forth (adi) may be given to him who concentrates upon this scripture (dhrtapustaka), 
who reveres the proper teachings (sudharma), and who bows to the feet of the goddess [Jvalamalint], the 
sage (muni), and the guru. (10.13) 

You should not give [the vidya] to him [who practices] a different religious tradition (parasamaya). [But it 
may be given] to one who is always dedicated our Jain religion (pradesda svasamaya), to the man devoted to 
the teachings of the guru, kindhearted (sadardracetase), and dharma-oriented.” (10.14) Regarding those 
who should be given [the vidya] it is taught that if you should impart [the vidya] to one who practices a 
different religious tradition (parasamaya), then you will incur sin like a slayer of seers, cows, and women. 
(10.15) devimunigurucaranapranatayasudharmabhaktiyuktaya / dhrtapustakaya tasmai vidyadina deya // 
13 // para samayaya na deya tvaya pradesa svasamaya bhaktaya / guruvinayayutaya sadardra cetase 
dharmikanaraya // 14 // rsigaustrihatyadisu yattatpapam bhavisyati tavapi / yadi dasyasi 
parasamayayetyuktavatah pradatavya // 15 // 
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be given to an aspirant who directly understands and witnesses the Jain cosmological and 
ritual structure of the universe. The vidyd given to the disciple is the same as has been 
witnessed by Jvalamalini, the preceptor Helacarya, and the Jain world-protectors. The 
practitioner must perform and maintain the ritual practices taught during initiation;** 
should he do so, he will perfect the vidya.” The final verses praise Helacarya, the 


revealer of the text, who is foremost among other scriptural poets 


88 To impart the vidya to a qualified disciple the student must engage in the mandala ritual found in 
chapter ten. The first nine verses describe the mandala. In an empty Jain temple, facing the North East--the 
usual [sana direction--the practitioner sets out a four-sided ritual space with a triangle in the center as 
described before. This the satyamandala, and it is also found in 4.39-44. In the four corners are placed 
golden pots filled with seeds. These are worshiped with sandal, flowers, and unbroken grains. In the center 
is made a pair of sandals which will be used to worship the goddess; the sandals are consecrated with the 
five bovine holy substances (pamcagavya). Outside of the mandala is a ocean filled with rivers, 
whirlpools, waves, and crowds of sea creatures, and in the middle of the mandala he should draw an image 
facing the west. The text reads rijpam varnasya, but following the Hindi gloss I emend this to read rijpam 
varunasya: the sea god Varuna, overlord of the west, is appropriate here. In the four corners are placed 
white golden pots filled up to the brim with seeds (bia); those pots are worshiped with sandal, flowers, and 
unbroken grains. He sets out golden or silver sandals, purified by the five holy bovine substances, to be 
used for worshiping the goddess. In the southern quadrant he worships the sandals, and then, starting in the 
southwest, he draws footprints in succession. As to the description of the footprints: in the middle he draws 
footprints dedicated to the Arhat, and in the four quadrants to the perfected one (siddha), a learned man 
(suri), a teacher (padesa), and a sage (muni). All these footprints are worshiped with the usual offerings. 

In the center, he builds a bower (like in 4.9, the general mantra at the beginning of chapter 4). Upon 
completing this satyamandala, one makes offerings to the feet of the guru, or the guru's footprints, with 
various pleasant smelling flowers, bejeweled bracelets, earrings, and clothing. (10.1-9) The 
Jvalamdalinikalpa text is then worshiped, tied up with threads strung with silver, gold, and jewels, covered 
in divine cloth; it is placed at the feet of the goddess and worshiped with fragrant substances. (10.10) 

Next, the practitioner performs pradaksina worship, holding up flowers and grains in his joined hands 
while circling the center. The recipient of the vidya is placed in the center of the mandala and is bathed 
with water from the pots. The guru, and nobody else, can accept the clothes (ambara) and ornaments from 
the bathing ritual, but the normal cloth (vastra) may be given to others, such as the disciple. (10.11-2) 

89 “The revealed (sphuta) [vidya] should be given [to those who] have understood (sakstkrtva) the earth, 
water, wind, fire, patron of sacrifice (vajamdna), space, moon, and sun, along with the planets and 
multitude of stars. (10.16) Let it be known that I have given to you that [vidya] as witnessed by you, me, 
the goddess Jvalamalint, Helacarya, and the Lokapalas. (10.17) [The vidya] should be given along with 
the ritual practice. The ritual practice (sadhana) should be given along with [instructions on] discipleship 
(sisya) and ritual actions (vidhi). The disciple who is intent upon the vidyd and its rituals shall perfect the 
vidya.” (10.18). ksitijalapavanahutasanayajamanakasa soma suryadin / grahataragana sahitan saksikrtva 
sphutam dadyat // 16 // tvam mam sikhanaddevim, helacaryyam ca lokapalamsca / saksikrtya mayeyam, 
tubhyam detteti khalu vacyam // 17 // (thubhtham corr. Tubhyam) sadhanavidhina deya vidhina sisyena 
sadhanavidhina deya / (sadhanadhina corr. Sadhanavidhina) vidhinagrahitavidya sisyo sau siddha vidyah 
syat // 18 // (Simsyo corr. Sisyo) 
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(kavikaranasamayamukhya), who is devoted to the Jain path and perfect in his practices, 
and then the text prays the whole universe abide in the meaning of the text Helacarya 
revealed.” The final verse is a benediction to the book whose meaning was written by 
Helacarya, "may it remain established in the earth, ocean, moon, sky, stars, and 
moutains." (10.13-20) 

In conclusion, the practitioner of Jain tantra is a master of mantras who maintains 
extra Jain regulations and expectations. There is no text evidence that tantra practitioners 
were yatis, sripujva, or bhattarakas; despite the appeal of applying these titles, we should 
look to the texts without shoehorning clerical categories from secondary speculation 
based upon nineteenth-century proto-Indology. Unless a text tradition of clerics using 
pragmatic rituals arises, the practitioners can only be described as mantra-masters who 
may or not be monks but who adopt additional regulations prescribed by the tantra texts. 
From describing ideal practitioners, now we turn to the two glorious Jain goddesses 


presiding over these tantras. 


The Primary Goddesses: Jvalamalini and Bhairavapadmavati 


The Jvalamalinikalpa's mandalas organize rituals and depict the hierarchical, 


90 “May Helacarya be victorious! Among the scriptural poets (kavikaranasamayamukhya), [he is the 
greatest]. His mind is dedicated to the path of the Jinapati. He maintains the vows, conduct, and secrets [of 
the tradition]. (10.19) May the earth, oceans, moon, sky, stars, and mountains remain focused on the 
meaning of the glorious Jvalam4linikalpa as revealed by Helacarya.” (10.20) kavikaranasamayamukhye 
jinapati margovitakrivapurnah / vratasamitiguptigupto helacaryomunirjjayati // 19 // (helacaryom corr. 
Helacaryo) evam ksitijaladhisasamkambaratarakulacalastavat / helacaryoktarthe 

stheyacchrijvalinikalpe // 20 // 
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oppositional universe, whereas the Bhairavapadmavatikalpa catalogs rituals and 
techniques clustered around common targets. The goddess Jvalamalint is like a monarch, 
ruling and regulating from the center; Padmavati is a classic daemon who empowers 
magic theurgy and intervenes in specific situations. To this day, Padmavatt is 
encountered in sub-shrines within or just outside Jain temples and temple complexes; 
there she is placated for worldly gain and protection.’ Jvalamalini is no longer common 
in India. 

U.P. Shah describes the iconography of sixteen Jain mahdavidyas, setting out an 
evolutionary morphology of condensation and erasure by which early yaksa deities are 
incorporated into Jainism. Digambara Jainism combined the vidyas/mahavidyas with 


yaksinis who were associated with the twenty-four tirthankaras.” Padmiavati and 


91 Many Jain temples in North India feature a shrine to goddess named Santidevi who preserves peace 
and safety in the temple, sharing the role with a male protector deity (Ahetarpal); she is rarely inside the 
temple. Hymns to this goddess call her to bring about social and personal peace and to eliminate 'updrava', 
troubles in general. (Cort 1999:197) Padmavati functions like Santidevi, and is sometimes synonymous 
with her, in contemporary Jain temples where she is worshiped for worldly matters in small, external 
shrines within or just outside temple complexes. Both goddesses are elevated yaksinis associated with a 
tirthankara--Padmavati to Parsvanatha and Jvalamalini to Candraprabha--but they are not described 
attending to a tirthankara. The goddesses are depicted independently. They are worshiped in their own 
right with their own power. 

92 Yaksas, mahavidyas, and yidyads coalesce into condensed tantra goddesses. In addition to being 
attendant deities, “the vidydas are supposed to have great magical powers. Prajfiapti, for example, was 
invoked for change of form, while Jvalint is said to overpower the antagonist in religious disputes.” (Shah 
1947:170) Furthermore, “In both Hinduism and Buddhism, the vidyas are the powers, embodied whom it 
suffices to compel, via a mantra, for her to present herself to you and do your bidding.” (White, personal 
correspondence, June 2015). Vidyas belong to the third category of magic, which conjures mostly female 
deities, compelling them forward to fulfill the sadhaka's desires. In glorious ambiguity, as White notes, the 
vidya is the mantra and the goddess who comes forth. Cort summarizes the Jain cosmology of the 
goddesses residing “in three realms, the upper (arddhvaloka), middle (tiryagloka), and lower (adholoka). 
This three-realm scheme pervades Jaina cosmology. “In the upper realm are two goddesses common to 
Hindus and Jainas, with clear Vedic heritages, Sarasvati and Laksmt1. They are both clean, vegetarian 
goddesses, who are little different from their Hindu manifestations. In the middle realm are Tantric 
vidyadevis, a group of 16 goddesses who did not develop indifferentiated personalities or individual cults. 
In the lower realm are the yaksi attendants of the 24 tirthankaras. Most of these goddesses remain little 
more than a name and an iconographic form, but three—Ambika, Padmavati, and Jvalamalini—are the 
most important Jaina goddesses.” (1987:236) Not only are they important, but they have independent 
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Jvalamalini derive from these mahdvidyas and yaksinis.*? The sixteen mahdvidyas of the 


Svetambaras and Digambaras™ derive from 48,000 vidyd-beings who were condensed 


qualities. 

93 “An essential characteristic of Indian culture makes itself felt: new notions and images, often those 
belonging to an upwardly mobile dominant group, are taken over without the old ones being given up. 

Thus original notions are retained in the cults, although they may be reinterpreted: that is, “Brahmanized” 
or “Ksatriyized.” There often arise endless “contradictions” between notions about the original deity on the 
one hand—still found at their purest among the residents of forest and pasture areas and among the lower 
classes in established settlements--and on the other hand the deity as he has emerged under the influence of 
the new notions.” Sontheimer, Giinther-Dietz. Pastoral Deities in Western India. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1989. p.205. 

94 Digambaras and Svetambaras list yaksinis and mahdvidyas; constituents of the two lists are mostly the 
same and consistent, but certain names of these female supermundane creatures are different (being entirely 
different goddesses or single goddesses with different names); the iconography in stone, paint, and text 
display varying consistency and inconsistency. Tracing the depictions of these goddesses reveals multiple 
deities who influenced and were condensed to form Jain tantra goddesses. The Svetambaras developed a 
rigorous iconography of these vidyas-cum-yaksinis-cum-mahdavidyas. Digambaras use the term 
'Mahdavidya' and reproduce entities with the same names and iconography as the Svetambaras, but such 
figures exist as yaksini attendants to tirthankaras or independent goddesses; thus, the Digambara pattern is 
vidya to yaksini without any further category of mahdvidya. Svetambaras have the intermediate stage of 
mahavidyas, but Digambaras moved directly from yaksdas to vidyas. 
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into two classes of eight, making 16 mahdvidyds, by Rsabhanatha, the first tirthamkara.”° 
Mahavidya lists reveal a transition point in the developing the full iconography of 
the Digambara yvaksinis such as Padmavati and Jvalamalini; at this poin 'source deities’ 


were independent. Digambara yaksinis are later than the Svetambara vidyddevis and 


95 According to Mehacandra, they were divided into two classes of of eight mahavidyas by two disciples 
of the first Jina, Rsabhanatha, who were named Nami and Vinami. An extensive description of this process 
and the different vidyadhara and vidya classes is found in Shah (1947:114-121). Cort summarizes Shah. 
“Nami and Vinami worshiped Rsabhanatha, the first tirthankara of the present age, to obtain worldly 
prosperity, Rsabha in his meditation paid them no heed. Dharanendra, king of the nagas, was concerned 
that people might say that worship of Rsabha was fruitless, and so granted Nami and Vinami lordship over 
the vidyadharas. Nami founded 50 cities on the southern slope of Mt. Vaitadhya, and Vinami 60 cities on 
the northern slope. Each of them took control over eight of the sixteen classes of vidyas, and established 
deities to preside of the vidyas.” White argues that the traditional dwellings of yoginis and the wild 
goddesses that tantras embrace are mountain top fortresses. White, David Gordon. Kiss of the yogini: 
“Tantric Sex” in Its South Asian Contexts. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2003. The term pur/pura 
may mean city or fortress. The Vidydas corresponding to mountain-top fortress goddesses are consistent 
with the vidyas/voginis in non-Jain contexts. See also Dehejia, Vidya. yogini, Cult and Temples: A Tantric 
Tradition. New Delhi: National Museum: Sole distributors, Publications Division, 1986. Shah argues that 
Punnata Jinasena, in the late eighth century Digambara Jain Harivamsapurdana, recounts the Nami and 
Vinami story, and then he divides the vidyds into two sets of eight. Jinasena depicts sixteen classes of 
vidyadharas and describes them. The sixteen appear to be frontier deities reminiscent of minor tantra gods. 
The first six classes appear generally pleasant, but the next class forward bears the stamp of tantra and the 
ambivalent wild: the Kausika wear crowns and garlands with black jewels, the Matangas wear dark-blue 
garlands and accoutrements, the Smasanilayas wear bone ornaments and are covered in ash, the Pandukas 
were dark-blue clothing of fine quality, the Kalasvapakas (Kalas) wear black goat-skin, the Svapakas have 
brown hair and shine with gold ornaments, the Parvateyas war garments of leaves, the Vamsalaya where 
flowers of all seasons and crowns of bamboo leaves, and the Vrksamilikas shine with large cobras as 
ornaments. To his list of vidyadharas, Jinasena adds seventeen mahdavidyas, forming one of the earliest 
lists, who are goddesses at the head amongst all the vidyas: Prajiapti, Roihni, Angarani, Mahagauri, Gauri, 
Mahasyeta, Mayuirt, Aryakiisamandadevi, Acyuta, Aryavati, Gandhari, Nirvrtih, Bhadrakali, Mahakali, 
Kali, and Kalamukhi. Among these seventeen are not found Jvamalini or Padmavatt. (Shah 1947:119-20) 
Notably included are the outcast Svapakas, dog-cookers. The first set consists of the drya-vidyas beionging 
to the gandharvas, but the other group, the daitya-vidyas belong to the serpentine pannagas. Cort 
reproduces Shah's argument from “Beginnings of Jain Iconography” that “some of the goddesses are found 
in textual lists of both the vidyadevis and yaksis, although the lists of vidyadevis predate the lists of yaksis.” 
(Cort 1987:240-1) Lists of mahavidyas came before the lists of yaksts in both traditions. The Digambaras 
did not emphasize the mahavidyds as much as the Svetambaras who correlated the sixteen with 
tirthankaras. The Digambaras maintained a similar list of mahavidyas—the majority of names and 
iconography is the same—but these Digambara mahavidyas are condensed with the yaksa attendants to the 
tirthankaras. At first, the yakst Ambika was associated with all 24 tirthankaras and was associated with a 
Kubera-like yaksa, whom she calls YakseSvara or Sarvanabhuti, and then around 900 CE the yakst 
attendants were differentiated. “Some of these were popular goddesses (such as Padmavati) worshiped by 
lay Jainas and gradually incorporated into the official iconographic and textual traditions, while others were 
Jaina vidyddevis (such as Jvalamalint) given new roles.” (Cort 1987:240-242) 

96 The Svetambaras created a number of mahdvidyd depictions in stone, but these cannot be grafted onto 
the Digambara goddesses. Chronicling the iconography of the mahavidyas, Shah writes: “In the following 
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mahdavidyas. Here is the list with some evocative spirit name equivalents; note the 
entities marked by an asterisk: (1.) Rohini, (2.) Prajfapti, (3.) Vajrasrnkhala, (4.) 
Vajrafikusa, (5.) Cakregvari (Sve.), Jambunada (dig.), (6.) Naradatta or Purusadatta, (7.) 
Kall, (8.) Mahakalt, (9.) Gaur, (10.) Gandhart , (11.) *Sarvastramahajvala [sic] (Sve.), 
*Jvalamalini (dig.), (12) Manvi. (13.) *Vairotya (Sve.), Vairoti (Dig.), (14.) Acchupta 
(Sve.), Acyuta (Dig.), (15.) *Manasi, (16.) *Mahamanasi.”” (1947:119). 

The sixteen mahdvidyds of the Svetambaras and Digambaras derive from 48,000 
vidyas who, according to Mehacandra, were divided into two classes of eight mahdavidyas 


by two disciples of the first Jina, Rsabhanatha, by name of Nami and Vinami.** Punnata 


pages is discussed the iconography of the sixteen Mahavidyas known to the Svetambara and the Digambara 
Jain sects from c.800 A.D. Images or paintings of these goddesses are very rare though their popularity in 
ancient Jaina ritual is attested by literary sources. As yet no sculpture or painting of a Digambara Maha- 
vidya is brought to light but future researches carried out with the help of the following iconographic tables 
may result in some interesting discoveries.” (1947:120) Settar describes a stone image of Jvalamalini as a 
yaksi and discusses her development in Digambar Jainism, but he does not describe her stage as a 
mahavidya. Settar, S. “The Cult of Jvalamalini and the Earliest Images of Jvala and Syama.” Artibus Asiae 
31.4 (1969): 309-320. Furthermore, Shah notes one occasion in which an eight-armed figure of Rohint is 
actually the yaksini Malini from the Digambaras, as is proven by epigraphy at the site. (1947:123) From 
this Shah argues that the Digambara Malint is based upon the “earlier Jaina vidyadevi Rohini whose 
antiquity cannot be questioned.” (1947:124) Shah overstates his data here, further research will be required 
to prove this. Shah describes many references to Digambara worship of these mahavidya goddesses 
including their description in the Sarasvatayantrapijad of Subhacandra found in manuscript form at BORI 
no. 192. I have not yet obtained a copy of this Digambara worship and likely tantra-like text. 

97 A lists of the mahdvidyas in the Samhitasara (c.939 CE) by Digambara Acarya Indranandi lists these 
mahavidyas though he lists the fifth vidyad-devi as Apraticakra. Auch prominent texts as the Adipurdana of 
Jinasena II (c. 815-877) or the Uttarapurdna of his pupil Gunabhadra do not have a corresponding lists of 
the sixteen mahdavidyas, “Mahavidyas like Prajfiapti and Mahajvala were known to them.” (Shah 1947:119- 
120) 

98 An extensive description of this process and the different vidyadhara and vidya classes is found in 
Shah. (1947:114-121) Cort succinctly summarizes Shah. “Nami and Vinami worshiped Rsabhanatha, the 
first tirthankara of the present age, to obtain worldly prosperity, Rsabha in his meditation paid them no 
heed. Dharanendra, king of the nagas, was concerned that people might say that worship of Rsabha was 
fruitless, and so granted Nami and Vinami lordship over the vidyadharas. Nami founded 50 cities on the 
southern slope of Mt. Vaitadhya, and Vinami 60 cities on the northern slope. Each of them took control 
over eight of the sixteen classes of vidyds, and established deities to preside of the vidyas.” (Cort 1987:239) 
Cort describes the 19th-20" century incorporation of the Hindu Ghantakarn Mahavir in a Jain context to 
discourage Jains from worshiping non-Jain deities. Cort, John. “Tantra in Jainism: The Cult of Ghantakarn 
Mahavir, the Great Hero Bell Ears.” BET 15 (1997): 115-133. 
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Jinasena in the late eighth century Digambara source Harivamsapurana recounts the 
Nami and Vinami story, and he divides the vidyds into two sets of eight.” The first set 
are the arya-vidyas belonging to the gandharvas; the other group, daitya-vidyas, belong 
to the serpentine pannagas. Cort reproduces Shah's argument from “Beginnings of Jain 
Iconography” that “some of the goddesses are found in textual lists of both the vidyadevis 
and yaksis, although the lists of vidyadevis predate the lists of yaksis.” (1987: 240) Thus, 
the lists of mahavidyds came before the lists of yaksis in both traditions. The Digambaras 
did not emphasize the mahdvidyds as much as the Svetambaras, who correlated the 
sixteen mahdavidyds with the sixteen tirthankaras. The Digambaras maintained a similar 
list of mahavidyas—the majority of names and iconography is the same—but these 
Digambara mahdavidyas are condensed with the yaksa attendants to the tirthankaras. At 
first, the yaksi Ambika was associated with all 24 tirthankaras, but she was associated 
with a Kubera-like yaksa, whom Shah calls Yaksesvara or Sarvanabhuti, and around 900 
CE the yvaksi attendants were differentiated. “Some of these were popular goddesses (such 
as Padmavatt) worshiped by lay Jainas and gradually incorporated into the official 
iconographic and textual traditions, while others were Jaina vidyddevis (such as 
Jvalamalini) given new roles.” (Cort 1987:242) 

The thirteenth mahavidya, named Vairotya or Varoti, and the fifteenth mahdavidya, 
named Manasi, coalesce into Padmavatt. Other influences are (1) the yaksini attendant 
named Padmavati, (2) prior wife cum Jain co-attendant with the snake-lord Dharenendra, 


and also (3) the Hindu puranic Padmavati with shades of Laksm1. Jvalamalini of the 


99 See ft. nt. Above. 
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Jvalamdlinikalpa is a condensation of the (1) eleventh mahdvidya and also (2) the 
yaksi/vaksa Jvala, (3) the Buddhist Ekajata, and (4) Durga-Mahisasuramardin1. I will 


describe these condensations in detail below. 


Padmavati 


Padmavati is described twice in the Bhairavapadmavatikalapa, The goddess is 
associated with serpents via (1) her connection to Dharendra, serpent king and her co- 
attendant to Jina Parsvanath; (2) her serpentine cock-snake vehicle (3) the serpent/poison 
lore section (garudavidya) concluding the tantra; and (4) her assimilation with Vairotya 
and Manasa. Red skin color is her only iconographic indication as a tantra deity, and her 


connection to the lotus identifies her, like Sri, with royal sovereignty. 


Protect me, O three-eyed Goddess. Padmal[vatt], you sit upon a lotus and shine 
like a red flower. [Your four] hands hold a noose, a fruit [gesture], the wish- 
granting [gesture] and an elephant goad. (1.2) 

The [six] names of the Padma goddess are are Totala, Tvarita, Nitya, Tripura, 
Accomplisher of Desires (kamasdadhini), and Tripurabhairavi.'” (1.3) 


These six names are resonate with Srividya goddesses; in fact, several of the names are 


identical to or are derivation of the sixteen vidyas in the Srivaidya traition.'°' Padmavatt 


100 pasaphalavaradagajavasakaranakara padmavistara padma / sa mam raksatu devi trilocana 
raktapuspabha // 1.2 // totalda tvarita nitya tripura kamasadhini / devya namani padmayas tatha 
tripurabhairavi // 1.3 // 

101 White reporduces the Kamakala yantra daccording toe the ninth- to twelfth-century Silpaprakaga that 
describes temple structures with an Orissan flavor consistent with Kaula and Sakta. The central goddess of 
the Srividya tradition, in fact is Tripurasundart corresponding to Tripurabhairavi above. White lists the 
following sixteen goddesses in the Kamakala yantra: Bhairavai, Vijaya, Kamesi, Bhagamalika, Tvarita, 
Tripurasundari, Kamakalesvari, Nityaklinna, Bherunda, Kulasundrat, Vahnivasini, Sivaditika, Kilapataka, 
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presides over Saiva goddesses without violently subjugating or converting them. These 
six goddess names are found nowhere else in the text. 

The presiding goddess in the Bhairavapadmavatikalpa is named Padmavati not 
Bhairavapadmavati, her name only in verse 1.1.'°? Most often she is Padma. The word 
or name 'Bhairava' is attached to her name in the first verse, suggesting a pair of deities, 
but she is consort-less. Neither the god Bhairava, nor any other god, appear 
independently in the text. The only male entities are tirthamkaras and yaksas. I suggest 
the element 'Bhairava' in her name construed as an adjective meaning ‘dreadful’, 
regarding the text contents over which she presides, not describing a particularly dreadful 
appearance. 

Padmavati's second description is richer than the first. Here, her name is 
Kamalavati, synonymous with Padmavatt. 

Padmavati (kamalavati), her [overstretched] crown the hooded king [of serpents, 

Dharendra], her couch an abundant red lotus, her mount the cock-snake 

(kurkutoraga), glowing red, lotus-faced, three-eyed. [In her four hands she bears] 

the wish-granting gesture, a goad, an outstretched noose, and a divine flower. 

[The sadhaka] should visualize her [in this way]. When practitioners perform 

mantra recitation, she grants [them] results (phala).'® (2.12) 

This description is consistent with mythology and iconography. Her lower hands hold a 


flower and display a mudra, but the flower is sometimes a mudra, and sometimes her 


right hand holds a snake, suggesting the association with snake lore and the garudavidya 


Jvalamalini, Vajresvarl, Mahavarjresvatl. (2003:94-5) 

102 kamathopasargadalanam tribhuvananatham pranamya parsvajinam / vaksye 'bhistaphalaprada— 
bhairavapadmavatikalpam // 1.1 // 

103 pannagadhipasekharam vipularunambujavistaram kurkutoragavahanam arunaprabham 
kamalananam / tryambakam varadankusayatapasadivyaphalankitam cintayet kamalavatim japatam satam 
Pphaladayinim // 2.12 // 
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genre from which the last chapter is derived. The king of serpents, Dharendra, extends 
his hood above her. In a famous tale, Padmavatt and Dharendra are snakes who convert 
to Jainism and are reborn as attendants to Parsvanatha after the Jina saved them from 
being burned up in an esoteric ascetic's fire.'°* Padmavati is consistently beneficent and 


powerful, granting wealth and well-being.'” 


104 The myth is recounted in Burgess. "Kamatha, a sage, was practicising austerities between the 
Panchagni or five fires, on the banks of the Ganges at Banaras, when Parsvanatha went to visit him. 
Pasvanatha by his Avadhijndana, perceived a serpent half-burnt in the flames. He took out the log in which 
it was, and prnounced one naukara over it. The serpent died at once, and became Dharnindra of Patala. 
Kamatha by his austerities became Meghamala (cloud-garland). The rescue of the serpent by Parsvanatha 
displeased Kamatha, and when Parsvanatha was engaged in the kausagya meditation, Kamatha in the form 
of Meghamala, raised a fierce wind, with rain and hail. The flood reached to his nostrils. Dharantndra, in 
remembrance of Parsvanatha's previous favour, came and over-canopied his patron's head with his 
sevenfold hood. The goddess Padmavatt took the form of a lotus, and raised Parsvanatha up to the surface 
of the water. Dharanindra assumed also a different shape and drove Meghamala away. The difficulty was 
thus removed, and Parsvanatha reach Kevaalajnana, when Kamatha came to him, and confessed his sin. 
He was pardoned, and afterwards became a Jaina." (279) Burgess, James. “PAPERS ON SATRUNJAYA 
AND THE JAINAS.” Indian Antiquary 13 (1884): 276-280. 

105 “The goddess Padmavati continues to be popular for these reasons; many people travel to 
Shankheshvar to worship her as much as to worship the miracle-working murti of Parsvanath there. 
Similarly, the cults of male protector deities such as Manibhadra Vir and Nakoda Bhairav have been 
propagated by ideologues to try to prevent lay Jains from worshiping non-Jain deities to meet their worldly 
needs.” (Cort 1999: 91) 
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Painted Padmavati, unknown source. The snake has a cock head. This picture is consistent with the 


majority of Padmavati paintings. 
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Padmavati 8th-14th century, Granite Standing figure, located Sravanabelgola, Hassan, Karnataka, India. 
The snake head is located on a cock body, consistent iconography with text. Image courtesy of AIIS 


Digital South Asia Library. 
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Snake association is common for Indian deities, but Padmavati's hybrid cock- 
snake vehicle is uncommon. Images vary regarding a snake head or body, bird head or 
body. Painted images usually portray a long snake body coiled beneath Padmavati 's 
lotus, bearing a rooster head, crest, beak, and hackle. These images are relatively recent. 
Stone images dating from the tenth- to fourteenth-century portray a rooster body with a 
cobra's hooded head--the stuff of nightmares. I suggest the iconography puzzle is solved 
by Padmavatt's association with Manasi, who rides a snake or a swan; a cock-snake is a 
combination snake and bird, and, moreover, a swan is a bird with a snake-like head. 
Thus, the cock-snake is a rooster with a cobra head and is, therefore, a transformed 
swan.'’° Two-armed Digambara Manasi has a snake vehicle and is also red in 
complexion. (Shah 1947:163) The Digambara writer Vaunandi “says that she is red in 
complexion and four-armed.” (1947:164) She is pleasant, red-colored, carries similar 
accoutrements, and rides a swan. The Hindu Manasi rides multiple vehicles, snake and 
swan. Digambara, Svetambara, and Hindu sources portray a snake and/or swan vehicle. 


Associations with snakes continue with Vairotya.'”’ 


106 Images of Padmavati abound. I have seen copper 10" century images that have the cock-snake look 
just like a cock. Burgess's line drawings depict the cock-snake as just a cock with a particularly frilly head 
fringe, though his notes incorrectly describe her vehicle as a hamsa, a swan. (Burgess 1903: 462, 464) We 
shall see that his swan designation is not far off from my proposal that she rides a swan who is turned into a 
cock-snake; the Hindu snake goddess Manasi rides a swan and a cobra. 

107 When studying these deities, especially minor deities who portray unexpected characteristics, we must 
engage in iconographic and mythological archeology. We sift through the layers. Gunter Dietz-Sontheimer 
eloquently describes this project: “An essential characteristic of Indian culture makes itself felt: new 
notions and images, often those belonging to an upwardly mobile dominant group, are taken over without 
the old ones being given up. Thus original notions are retained in the cults, although they may be 
reinterpreted: that is, “Brahmanized” or “Ksatriyized.” There often arise endless “contradictions” between 
notions about the original deity on the one hand—still found at their purest among the residents of forest 
and pasture areas and among the lower classes in established settlements--and on the other hand the deity as 
he has emerged under the influence of the new notions.” Sontheimer, Giinther-Dietz. Pastoral Deities in 
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The Hindu Manast Devi. Note her snakey similarities to Padmavatt, her foot on a lotus, her cobra and swan 


vehicles, and her snake crown. Image source unknown. 


Western India. New York: Oxford University Press, 1989. p. 205. This is echoed by Romila Thapar, “each 
version of the past which has been deliberately transmitted has a significance for the present, and this 
accounts for its legitimacy and its continuity. The record may be one in which historical consciousness is 
embedded: myth epic and genealogy; or alternatively it may refer to the more externalized forms: 
chronicles [etc.].... There is not an evolutionary or determined continuum one form to the other and facets of 
the embedded consciousness can be seen as part of the latter, whether introduced deliberately or 
subconsciously.” Romila Thapar (1986:354-55) quoted in Meister, Michael W. “Sweetmeats and Corpses.” 
Open Boundaries: Jain Communities and Culture in Indian History. ed. John. E Cort. Albany, NY: State 
University of New York Press, 1998. A specific association with snakes and the snakey Nagarjuna is 
located in Jain alchemical sources. The Jina Santinath performs nocturnal offerings to the snake goddess 
Vairothya, who opens a well for him and grants him the perfected elixir. He performs these offerings and 
gains the elixir at a well on the mountain Satrufijaya, and this story is related in the fifteenth-century 
Satrunjavakalpa. White notes that the alchemical Nagarjuna, according to the Jain thirteenth-century 
Prabhavakacarita, was born on this same mountain; the author discovered caves with depictions of 
Nagarjuna on the mountain during field research in 1993. White, David Gordon. The Alchemical Body: 
Siddha Traditions in Medieval India. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1996. 114-6. 
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Vairothya, the thirteenth Digambara yaksi, is even more suggestive of Padmavati than 
Manasi,'”* who is “a snake-goddess in Jainism and her iconography retains this 
character.” (Shah 1947:156) Vairotya is called the chief queen of Dharanendra 
(dharanagrimayosit). Like Padmavati, she is Dharanendra's partner in Kamatha's 
hermitage story. Shah argues Vairotya is not Padmavati, but that her prior popularity was 
usurped by Padmavati.'” (156-7) I maintain she was not usurped, but her mythology and 
iconography were condensed into the Jain goddess Padmavatt. 

Vairotya usually rides a cobra or an eagle mount. The late medieval, four-armed 
Vairotya carries a sword and citron, “on her right is the snake vehicle, a naga with a half- 
human and half-snake vehicle,” (Shah 1947:159) another hybrid vehicle. A contrary 
tradition depicts her with white complexion, riding a lion, carrying a sword and shield in 
upper hand, a snake and the varada mudrda in lower hands. (159) In the Digambara 
tradition she is sky-blue and rides a lion, suggesting that she carried a snake in each hand. 


(159-160) Snakiness enables Vairotya's condensation with Padmavatt. 


108 Hemacandra, according to Shah, etymologizes the name “as one who is resorted to for the removal of 
enmity.” The snake imagery carries over both the yaksis and the mahavidyas, though the yaksi usually 
carries an arrow and bow instead of a sword and shield that the mahavidya bears. “Since the Mahavidyas 
are relatively earlier in age than the twenty-four yaksinis in Jaina worship, it is likely that the yaksi Vairotya 
was modelled after the vidyadevi of the same name.” (1947:156) 

109 Shah describes a story from the Vairotyastotra that does not correspond to Padmavati stories I have 
encountered. I will summarize it here. Vairotya was married to Varadatta, son of Padmatta and Padmasya. 
The saint Arya Nandilasiiri came to the city where she lived. The acarya advised the pregnant Vairotya to 
wait for her hateful mother-in-law before tasting cooked rice-milk (payasa). Vairotya waited and then 
concealed a potion in a pot when she went to get water. She placed the pot under a tree, and the wife of the 
snake-king Alingara came and ate the contents of the pot. Satisfied, the snake queen helped Vairotya in 
many ways; she could go to Naga-loka whenever she willed. In fact, Vairotya convinced the serpent-queen, 
at the behest of Acarya Arya Nandila, to ask the snakes to stop harming people. After her death, Vairotya 
was reborn as chief queen to Dharanendra, and Arya Nandila composed a hymn to the new goddess to free 
from the danger of serpents. (1947:157) 
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Jvalamalini 


The Jvalamdlinikalpa's titular goddess is named Jvalamalini, Jvalintmatra, Jvalint, 
and Jvalinimata, but Jvalamalini is her most common name.''° All her names are 
associated with flames (jva/a), usually garlands of flames, and she has martial 
associations. Her name is associated with the various “tongues of flames” in ritual 
mythology, but she is also related to numerous Jvala-goddesses like Jvalamukhi who are 
associated with “geothermal phenomena, gas vents and the like, which were venerated by 


soll 


all South Asians, regardless of creed or sect. Jvalamalini is described twice in the 


first chapter and once in the third chapter of the Jvalamdlinikalpa. 


O Fire-Goddess (vahnidevi), [your] body is white like the petals of a lotus, [you] 
ride a buffalo and are adorned with flames, your arms bear terrifying [weapons], 
Jvalamala, please protect me. The Goddess Jvalamalini is victorious. She looms, 
her eight fiery arms bear a trident, a noose, a fish (usa), bow, arrow, the fruit- 
giving mudra, the wish-fulfilling mudra, and a cakra.'!? (1.2-3) 


The goddess Jvalamalint is white, furious, and radiates flame. She rides a buffalo and is 


110 Settar notes that similar goddesses are found in Buddhist and Saiva tantras. “Ekajata, an emanation of 
Aksobhya, has very much in common with [Jvalamalini and Mahisasuramardini] and, in one of her forms, 
she has been called Vidyu-jjvalakarali. Even in the Brahmanical Kaula-Tantra, a goddess called 
Jvalamalini is included in the list of the sixteen-nitvas.” Settar, S. “The Cult of Jvalamalini and the Earliest 
Images of Jvala and Syama.” Artibus Asiae 31.4 (1969): 309. Shah argues for the names Jvala, Mahajvala, 
Jvalanayudha, Sarvastramahajvala, Jvalamatr, or Jvalamalini used in both Digambara and Svetambara 
sects. “According to Hemacandra, she is called Sarvastra-maha-jvala because large flames of fire issue 
from all the weapons held by her. It can be seen however that all the names of the goddess are derived 
from 'jvala' (flame).” (Shah 1947-151) 

111David White, Personal Communication, July 2015. 

112 kumudadalaghavala gatra, mahisamahavahinojvalabharana / mam patu vahni devi, jvalamala 
karalamgi //1. 2 // jayataddebi jvalamalinyudyatrisulapasa usa /kodamdakamda phalavarada, 
cakracihnojvalastabhuja // 1.3 // Setthar translates this verse from a damaged palm-leaf manuscript in the 
Kannada Research Institute of Karnatak University, but he does not provide the Sanskrit. The yaksi holds 
“a tristila (trident), a pasa (noose) a jhusa (fish), a kodamda (bow), a kanda (arrow), a phala (fruit), the 
varada (boon-confering posture) and a cakra (disc) in her eight hands.” (1969:314) 
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armed 'to the teeth'. Though bearing terrifying weapons, she is peaceful in countenance, 
fierce not wrathful. Exorcism, the context in which Jvalamalini reveals her text, requires 
dominant deities like the Saiva ghost-lords (bhiitandatha). While Jvalamialini offers 
pleasant mudrds in her empty hands, her other hands bear weapons. She is close to the 
tantra firma of wild, marital goddesses.'"* 

An ablution ritual near the end of the text describes Jvalamalini again. Should the 
practitioner perform a bathing ritual with the proper mantra, then Jvalamalint will 
"always confers [to him] a pleasant smelling countenance, freedom from disease, 
happiness, and prosperity."''* (8.33) 

She increases of life (@yurvarddhat), removes all affliction from seizers, kills the 

danger from enemies, destroys a myriad of obstacles, and tranquilizes the so- 

many diseases. Calling out to Jvalamalini destroys all forms of accidental death; 
it is appointed to be a pacification ritual. Do this ritual bathing called the 

Vasudhara.''* (8.34-35) 

Jvalamalini may grant pleasant results as well as dominate and neutralize dangers. 


Jvalamalini emphasizes the agonistic, Padmavatt the beneficent. 


Jvalamalini is described again in the third chapter; she is the powerhouse to 


113 Arguably, this tantra goddess persisted after the decline of Jainism in Karnatak and Tamil Nadu. Metal 
images are found throughout south India, especially Tamil Nadu and Karnataka, but they date no earlier 
than the seventeenth-century. (1969:311) Isolated images and amulets are occasionally encountered in 
Karnataka today. (Settar 1969:317) Images from both Tamil Nadu and Karnataka circulate the internet. 
The range of wild tantra goddesses circulating from local to translocal, vernacular to elite traditions is 
stunning throughout India. Jvalamalini, Padmavati, and all the goddesses have recognizable sisters here. 
Michaels, Axel, Cornelia Vogelsanger, and Annette Wilke, eds. Wild Goddesses in India and Nepal: 
Proceedings of an International Symposium, Berne and Zurich, November 1994. Bern; New York: P. Lang, 
1996. Print. 

114 ‘om krom jvalamalini hrim klim llum dram drim hram am krom ksim devadattam sugamdha 
puspasnanena sarvasamtim kuru2 vasat puspavrsti snanam mamtrah’ evam vidhinad snatasya devadattasya 
sikhimati devi / (sndtasya corr. snapasays) sri saurabhyarogyam tustim pustim dadati sada // 8.33 // 

115 ayurwarddhayati grahapidamapaharati hamti satrubhaya / nasayati vighnakotim prasamayati ca 
bahucidhan rogan // 8.34 // eta jvalamalinoktam sarvvapamrtyundsakam / vasudharakhyam snanam 
karotu samtividhiniyuktam // 8.35 // 
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dominate entities subjugated by her mandalas. 


Glorious Jvalint has a body [colored] white like petals of a white lotus. [She] 


rides a buffalo. [She] wears flames as jewelry. Three-eyed, her terrifying limbs 
[bear] garlands of fire. 


Noose, trident, bow, arrow, fish, cakra, fruit giving and wish granting mudras: her 
own hands represent (dadhamii) the eight auspicious yaksa-mistresses 
(vaksesvarim).''® (3.20-21) 
Each hand-gesture (mudra) and weapon represents the eight auspicious yaksa-mistresses, 
visually depicting her incorporation of popular yaksa cults and also incorporates eight 


goddesses commonly signified by weapons. The sole stone image of Jvalamalint, 


described below, displays only a few differences from the tantra depiction above. '"’ 


116 kumudadaladhavalagatram, mahisarudham samujvalabharanam / srijbalini trinetram, 
jvalamalakaralamgi // 3.20 // pasatrisulakarmukaropana tsa cakra phalavara pradanani / dadhamti 
svakarairastamayaksesvarim punyam // 3.21 // 

117 The Viriipaksa temple complex in Aihole displays a different set of weapons than the tantra: “The 
goddess bears in her right four hands (from the outer side) an arrow (kanda), trident (tristla), wheel (cakra) 
and sword (khadga); in her left arms she bears a bow (kodamda), whip (kasa), conch (Sankha), and the 
remaining hand (that rested on her thigh and held either a fruit (phala) or one of the mudras) is broken 
now.” The noose could be misidentified as a whip. The fish could be a conch, or vice versa.“The only 
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Jvalamalini astride a buffalo, armed to the teeth. Provenance unknown. 


The sole existing stone Jvalamalini is found in the Gauri-gudi''® temple near the 
Saiva Virtipaksa temple in Aihole, Karnataka. The presumed association with a buffalo 
vehicle and her weapon-bearing hands indicate that she has abosorbed the iconography of 


Hindu Mahisasuramardini.''? The temple, despite being originally Jain,'*° is considered 


attribute held by the yaksi in the image that has not been mentioned by any of the above texts, is the conch 
(sankha).” The sword is unique and is held in one of her hands that usually displays a mudra. A wide 
range of primary sources on Jvalamalini , Jvalamilini-Yaksi, and Jvalayaks7 show variation on these 
divinities accoutrements and hands, though they all describe her as shining white and most variations have 
to do with rope-like-whipe accoutrements: nooses, whips, snakes, and so forth. (Settar 1969:316-7) 

118 Settar explains tate 'gudi' in Kannada means ‘temple’. 

119 Settar argues that at the bottom edge of the goddess one can discern the tip of a horn, corresponding to 
her buffalo mount from which she was removed in her transplant to Aihole. I find this difficult to discern 
from his photo or the AIIS digital archive photos. 

120 The Archaeological Survey of India website reads, “ Excavation by the Archaeological Survey of India 
in the premises of the temple has brought to light the remains of a large temple complex built in bricks and 
also a beautiful sculpture of Tirthankara standing in sama-bhanga indicating the existence of a temple, 
probably belonging to the pre or beginning of the early Chalukyan rule.” 
http://asi.nic.in/asi_monu_whs_ptdkl_monu_jaina.asp 11/14/2014 Settar notes that H. Cousens was 
correct in identifying that the accompanying image as Syama yaksa, but Seetar argues this is a Jain yaksa. 
It not a Hindu image. It was set into the location at a later period than its fashioning. Settar extends this 
argument to the Jvalamalini image. (1969: 312-3, 320) 
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by locals to be a Saiva temple, and the goddess Jvalamalini, who resembles neighborhood 
Sakti images, is worshiped by the villagers as an image of Gauri. S. Settar convincingly 
argues that the Jain Jvalamalini evolved from the Hindu Mahisasuramardini.'*! She does 
not slay a buffalo nor ride a lion; she “rides a subdued buffalo [and] retains her fierce 
form.”'”? The early Jvala, as a yaksi, is distinguished from other yaksis by “an aureole of 
flame.” Shah argues the vidyd-devi Jvala “is the predecessor and the prototype of Jvala- 


m§alini, the yaksini.”'” I am inclined to agree with Settar that our Jain Jvalamalini came 


121 Mahisasuramardini was worshiped by Jains as Saccika, according to Settar and Agrawala. But one 
Jain text, the Pattaval1 Samuccaya describes Saccika in this way, translated by Agrawala: “Ye should not go 
to the temple of Saccikadevil; she is merciless and incessantly delights in hearing the sound of the breaking 
of bones and killing of buffaloes, goats and other animals; the floor of her temple is stained with blood and 
it is hung about with festoons of fresh skins; she is altogether disgusting and horrible.” (Agrawala 
translation) Agrawala, R. C. “A Unique Sculpture of the Jaina Goddess Saccika.” Artibus Asiae 17.3/4 
(1954): 233. Saccika was originally a deity of the Osval Rajputs who associated her with 
Mahisasuramardini in order to sanskritize their lineages (White Personal Correspondence). Cort describes 
the dynamics of conversion as such, “The dynamics of the process by which a non-Jaina kuladevi was 
converted into a Jaina goddess when a caste or lineage became Jaina is clearly seend in the case of Saccika 
(or Saciya), the kuladevi of the Osval Jainas of Rajasthan and Saurashtra. Saccika is a Rajasthani version 
of Mahisamardini Durga, the famous and ancient goddess slaying the buffalo-demon. Her iconography in 
no way differs from that of the Hindu goddess.” (Cort 1987:243) Furthermore, Cort notes that Camunda 
was also converted to Saccika. (1987:243-5) As usual, prohibitions are evidence of presence. White 
remarks “Saccika still figures on popular kuldev posters from western India. I have one that I bought in 
Jodhpur in the 1980s.” (Personal Corresponence) 

122 Settar bases his description of Mahisasuramardini on the Markadndeya-puradnam and notes early 
versions of this goddess are found in the pre-Gupta, i.e. Kusana India. Agrawala dates Rajasthani terracotta 
images of Mahisasuramardini to the Kursana era, and also notes the Mahisamardini1 was worshiped in the 
Rajasthani Jain pantheon “with great devotion but under the name Saccika or Saciya Mata.” Agrawala, R. 
C. “The Goddess Mahisasuramardini in Early Indian Art.” Artibus Asiae 21.2 (1958): 123-130. In another 
article, Agrawala describes a goddess named Saccika (devi-saccika) in a Jodhpur museum, recovered from 
a village in Jodhpur Division. The lower portion remains with a bufflao and a lion and an inscribed 
pedestal that declares the goddesses name and that she was installed by a Jain nun, a ganini, in samvat 1237 
(1180 CE). The inscription describes an association with Upakesa (modern Osian) where there is still a 
goddess temple to Saciya-Mata, and the inscriptions of this temple associate Saccika devi with 
Mahismardini. Also, Ganapati and Saccika are installed in temples as as far as Ajmer. “Now we are ina 
position to say that the Goddess Saccika was worshiped in the 12" and 13" cent. A.D. In this part of 
Rajasthana at least.” Agrawala, R. C. “A Unique Sculpture of the Jaina Goddess Saccika.” Artibus Asiae 
17.3/4 (1954): 232-234. Shah notes the presence of stone deity at Vimalavasahi, in contrast to Settar and 
the text, shows a griffin-like creature as her vehicle, another instance has a ferocious cat. (1947:152-3) 

123 Settar 1969: 310. I am reproducing Settar's quote of U.P. Shah from his “Iconography of the Sixteen 
Jaina Mahavidyas,” Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art XV (1947). Shah “cites a reference made 
by Sanghadasa gani, a Svetambara writer of about A.D. 500, to Mahajvala or Jvalavati as Vidya. This 
author “describes her as 'sarvavidyaccedint', that is, powerful enough to uproot the rival schools of Vidyas. 
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to prominence as a Svetambara vidyddevi and a yaksi in the Digambar sect,'* but she was 
influenced by the iconography of Mahisasuramardini. Settar lovingly describes the statue 
juxtaposed with text descriptions of Jvalamalini.'** He concludes, “[t]hree of her 
characteristics stand out conspicuously: the flames found on either side of her crown, the 
attributes held in her eight hands, and her vahana which is in all probability a buffalo. 
These characteristics are all associated with Jvalamalini, the yaksi of Candraprabha 
Tirthankara, by the Digambara Jaina texts.” (1969:314) There is no clear evidence of her 
buffalo vehicle at Gauri-gudi, but all other indications, including the oval halo 
(bhamandala) and the Jina seated upon her diadem, square with Jvalamalint's depiction in 
the Jvalamalinikalpa. Jvalamalini has also been connected to the blood-loving goddess 


Saccika and Sacciyamata, who is associated with Mahisamardini in Gujurat.'”° She is not 


This also explains the terrific nature of the goddess.” 

124 Settar confusingly argues using Shah that before Jvalini appears as a yaksi with attributes of 
Mahisdsuramadrini she appears in Svetambara texts, “but in a different form. We have already cited the 
Svetambara work of the fifth century A.D. [Settar never names the text but refers to Shah], where she 
appears as Vidya-devi. In the Harivamsa of Jinasena I, the Adipurdna of Jinasanacarya II and the 
Uttarapurana of Gunabhadraacarya, Jvala does not appear as a yaksi, althout in the latter two works she is 
said to have been mentioned along with Prajfiatp1.” Monier-Williams describes Prajfapti as “‘a particular 
magic art personified as one of the Vidyadevis.” 

125 The only comparable yaks7 image is the Ambika at Meguti, the similarity to this stone Jvalamalint is 
readily apparent. Settar argues that “the judicious use of ornaments, the round breasts, and the well- 
modeled, narrow waist are typical of this school. We can further note the perfect agreement between the 
closely wound bangles of these images with those of the female figures found in the pillars of the Lad- 
Khan.” (1969:320) The images have strikingly similar female forms, but their composition is completely 
different. The Ambika at Meguti is surrounded by a retinue of beings, but Jvalamalini is depicted alone. 
Perhaps Jvalamalini had more elaborate surrounding in her original location, before she was moved to the 
current Gauri-gudi temple. 

126 Agrawala describes and reproduces an image fragment similar to Mahisasuramardint, who has been 
identified with the Hindu goddess in the past, dating 1180 CE. However, this is actually a Jain image made 
commissioned by a ganini of the goddess Saccika. Worship of this goddess is discouraged in the 
Upakesagaccha Pattavali, a Jain work that describes her like a tamed Jain Mahisamardini retaining many 
of her wild habits. Agrawala translates, “ye should not go to the temple of Saccikadevi; she is merciless 
and incessantly delights in hearing the sound of the breaking of bones and the killing of bufflaos, goats and 
othe ranimals; the floor of her temple is stained with blood and it is hung about with festoons of fresh skins; 
she is altogether disgusting and horible . .. . What she wanted was an animal sacrifice.” Agrawala, R. C. “A 
Unique Sculpture of the Jaina Goddess Saccika.” Artibus Asiae 17.3/4 (1954): 232-234. The goddess 
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a Jain Mahisasuramardint per se, but the evolution of her iconography is influenced by 


the medieval Hindu goddess. 


Sacciyamata is described in the aforementioned passage, Meister sketches out a history of this goddess 
from a wrathful brahmin deity to a peaceful Jain goddess associated with a Mahavir temple, though the 
temple was originally connected to Parsvanatha. Meister, Michael W. “Sweetmeats of Corpses” in Open 
Boundaries: Jain Communities and Culture in Indian History. ed. John E. Cort Albany, NY: State 
University of New York Press, 1998. (11-138) While coming to few conclusions and describing a nebulous 
entity called “the goddess”, Meister demonstrates multiple boundaries between early Saivas, Jains, and 
Vaisnava, fluctuating at a site in which a blood-thirsty deity shifts from loving the snap and crackle of 
blood and bones to the crunch and munch of sweets. 
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Jvalamalini. Miss-labeled as Gauri (Virupaksha) temple in antarala Sandstone, location Aihole, Bijapur, Karnataka, India.. Date: 8th- 


14th century AD ca 1051-1099 CE. Photo courtesy of AIIS Digital South Asia Library. 
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The eleventh mahdavidyd--recognized by variations on 'jvala' in her name--may 
have differences in iconography between the Svetambaras and Digambaras, but Shah 
argues “they nevertheless do not represent different deities . . . The yaksini of 
Candraparabha is also known as Jvalamalini in the Digambara tradition. The form of this 
yaks? is similar to that of the Jvalamalint Vidya amongst the Digambaras, the buffalo 
being common to both. Both hold several common symbols.” (151) Jvalamalint is 
linked to Mahisasuramardini and condensed with a yaksi/mahdavidya.'”’ 

Shah argues that the eleventh mahdavidyd, recognized by many inclusions of the term 
jvala, known as Mahajvala or Jvalamalini may have differences in iconography between 
the Svetambaras and Digambaras, but “they nevertheless do not represent different 
deities.” (Shah 1987:151) 

To the above studies linking Jvalamalint to Mahisasuramardini, we add the 
condensation of the yaksi/mahavidya to create the tantra Jvalamalini found in the 
Jvalamalinikalpa. This Jvalamalini yaksi was popular, though Jvalamalini vidya may be 


older; Sanghadasagani, a Svetambara author, describes one Mahajvalini or Jvalavati as 


127The Digambara version always has eight arms, though Svetambaras depict the goddess with various 
numbers of flaming, weapon-bearing arms. Two-armed, she is white in color, rides a cat, and carries a fire- 
brand in both hands. Four-armed she is seen riding a goose with a serpent in each of her four hands. In a 
palm-leaf minature she is white, wears yellow, rides a lion, and carries a trident, lotus, varadamudra, and a 
citron. Vimala vasaht stands, with a griffin-like vehicle, and she holds a flame and garlands, but other 
hands are not recognizable. Finally, in a Mahavira temple she carries flames a, a varada, and a citron, 
whilst riding a ferocious cat. (Shah 1947:152-3) Shah argues none of the digambara texts describe her 
eight arms (153), though the Jvalamdlinikalpa, above, clearly does so.““According to the Pratisthatilaka, she 
holds the bow, the arrow and such other weapons and shines with flames. According to the 
Pratisthasaroddhara, Jvalini is whits, carries the bow, the shielf, the sword, the disc and such other weapons 
in her eight hands which look terrific. She rides the buffalo. Subhacandra gives the same symbols and 
calls her Jvalamalini. Since the Digambara yaks7 also rides the buffalo and carries these symbols it is 
difficult to differentiate between the two.” (Shah 1947:153) 
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sarvavidyacchedini, powerful enough to uproot rival schools and/or other vidyds. (152) 
The Digambara version always has eight arms, though Svetambaras depict the goddess 
with various numbers of flaming, weapon-bearing arms.'** Shah argues none of the 
digambara texts describe her eight arms (153), though the Jva/amalinikalpa, above, 


clearly does so. 


Conclusions 


Before describing the six-results lore in the two tantras, I offer some conclusions 
from the study above. The Bhairavapadmavatikalpa and the Jvalamalinikalpa are (1) 
encyclopedic magic tantras (2) that are oriented toward pragmatic results, aggressive 
results, and 'well-being' results. (3) Unlike many tantras, the index verses, which use 
six-results terminology, accurately reflect the text contents. (4) The 
Bhairvapadmavatikalpa is a systematic ritual catalog organized by specific results, but 
the Jvalamalinikalpa, while also a systematic tantra, is organized by mandalas to 
dominate the mundane and supermundane world. (5) The authors of both texts wrote in 
the context of Digambara Jainism in the Deccan. (6) The contents of the texts are of a 
piece with medieval literary culture in which magic tantras proliferated throughout south 


Asia. (7) The practitioners of tantra magic ritual techniques official clerics, but they were 


128 Two-armed, she is white in color, rides a cat, and carries a fire-brand in both hands. Four-armed she 
is seen riding a goose with a serpent in each of her four hands. In a palm-leaf minature she is wite, wears 
yellow, rides a lion, and carries a trident, lotus, varada mudra, and a citron. Vimala vasaht stands, with a 
griff-like vehicle, and she holds a flame and garlands, but other hands are not recognizable. Finally, in a 
Mahavrira temple she carries flames a, a varada, and a citron, riding a ferocious cat. (Shah 1947:152-3) 
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more than lay folk; there is no tantra stream in Jainism as found in Buddhism or 
Hinduism. These tantras do not originate in a defunct lineage. (8) The goddesses at hand 
are Jain adaptions to their medieval context, rooted in colonizing and condensing deities 


originating both inside and outside Jainism. 
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Chapter Six -- Pragmatic Rituals in_ 
Jvalamalinikalpa and 
Bhairavapadmavatikalpa 


Pragmatic rituals dominate the contents of the Bhairavapadmavatikalpa and the 
Jvalaémdlinikalpa.' My presentation of pragmatic rituals, i.e. magic, in Jain trantras, and 
throughout this dissertation, explores six results lore (satkarman); however, both texts 
contain a marvelous array of exorcism, divination, and spellcraft that do not fit into the 
“six results” category nor its constituents; thus, such operations are beyond the scope of 
this chapter.* Six results rituals in these sources are consistent with Udd-corpus lore.? 
Early Jains, like early Buddhists, performed and commissioned magical practices and 


worshiped yaksa-type deities for pragmatic results. Shah writes, 


The Aupapatika stitra says that the 'theras' (‘sthaviras') following Mahavira knew 
both the 'vijja' and 'manta'. Mantrapinda and Vidyapinda or the alms obtained 
through the practice of mantra or vidya are strictly prohibited by the Uttaradhyana 


1 E-texts of both kalpas can be found at http://www.garudam.info/jain-tantra-the-jvalamalinikalpa-and- 
bhairavapadmavatikalpa. The Bhairavapadmavatikalpa was input by Michael Slouber. The 
Jvalamalinikalpa was input by Aaron Ullrey. 

2 Herbalism, exorcism, and divination rituals permeate the six results rituals. Further analysis of the 
contents of these texts will be the focus of forthcoming work, including “Padmavati and Jvalamalint, 
Goddesses Fit for Magic.” 

3 Briefly, Jain tantras do not systematically organize rituals in chapters dedicated to a single result in 
contrast to the Uddisatantra core-text that sets out an encyclopedic magic hand-book, which clusters rituals 
according to effects. As is shown in the boy of the text, Jain tantras are not simple encyclopedic 
cookbooks, lists of rituals without organization; Jain tantra rituals are grouped by similar methodologies. 
Rituals with subjugation or attraction results, for instance, are grouped together based on similar 
techniques: spells, amulets, or concoctions. Rituals grouped in short systematic six-results sections. 
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sutra. . . [The Nayadhamakahao] shows that thieves knew certain vidyas and 
mantras useful in robbery, one of them being the power to open any lock. Ora 
certain lady named Pottila is reported to have requested a group of Jaina nuns to 
show her some powder, mantra, rite, 'vaSikarma', etc., whereby she can regain the 
love of her husband.* 
Magic contents that appear ancillary or vague in early sources become explicit in 
medieval Jain grimoires: scattered references aggregated by Shah become a clear 
discourse in later sources. I will describe magic operations below, focusing not only on 
techniques and results in comparison to pan-South Asian discourse on the six results but 
also on the different rhetorical and organization strategies of each text. 

The two texts' composition and publication history, as well as the nature of their 
respective commentaries, affects interpretation. Both root texts were composed in 
medieval Karnataka, in the area known at the time as Mysore, circa the tenth century, by 
Indrandandi and Mallisena, as described in Chapter Six. The Indranandi's root text of the 
Jvalamalinikalpa is published with a useful twentieth-century Hindi gloss by its editor, 
but this vernacular gloss is far-removed from the root text. The 
Bhairavapadmavatikalpa, by contrast, is published with a high-quality Sanskrit 
commentary by Bandhusena, a contemporary or even pupil of Mallisena. Bandusena's 
commentary aids the interpretation of both tantras; it may be considered as authoritative 
as the root texts. The Jvalamdlinikalpa's commentary, in contrast, must be read critically. 


Both commentaries are constant and valuable companions when interpreting these 


grimoires. 


4 Shah also explains that Sudharma, a disciple of Mahaviira was "’conversant” with both vijja and manta. 
Shah, U.P. “Iconography of the Sixteen Jaina Mahavidyas.” Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art 15 
(1947): 115-6. 
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The two tantras are predominantly systematic, but each contains encyclopedic 
sections. The Bhairavapadmavatikalpa is composed with systematic discipline: it uses 
rolling variables, groups techniques closely, and maintains consistent vocabulary. 
Bandhusena adds to that structure. Furthermore, the Bhairavapadmavatikalpa uses 
recognizable magic terminology by organizing whole sections under headings of mantra, 
yantra, plant concoctions, and garudavidya. The Jvalamdalinikalpa is looser, but it is 
more systematic than Saiva grimoires; this Jain tantra is strung-together by sprawling 
cycles of mandalas. Furthermore, the Bhairavapadmavatikalpa's main concern is 
organizing rituals for specific, discrete results; whereas the Jvalamdlinikalpa's main 
concern is wrangling seizers and other supermundane threats via sequential techniques. 
Overall, Jvalamdlinikalpa lore is more general, and the Bhairavapadmavatikalpa lore is 
more technical. By contrast, Udd-corpus tantras are lax in organization of topics and 
techniques; the more rigorous scholasticism and high-quality education of the Jain tantra 
authors accounts for this contrast. 

Encyclopedic sections and verses were incorporated in both Jain tantras from the 
surrounding ritual culture, which was predominantly Saiva but also inherently Kannada. 
Both texts shadow their influences; neither cites sources. Shadows of Saivism are 
detectable in ritual techniques, deities, and mantras, but the tantra authors soften results. 
Jain tantra authors insert sectarian holy figures and bookend grimoires with overtly 
Digambar Jain opening and closing sections; however, overt Jain elements do not 
correspond to orthodox ascetic monasticism expected by twenty-first century readers. 


These two Jain tantras did not spawn wide-ranging commentaries or subsequent Sanskrit 
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texts. Post-medieval Jain magic discourse is primarily vernacular. I will first present 


pragmatic rituals in the Jvalamdlinikalpa and second those in the 


Bhairavapadmavatikalpa. 


Pragmatic Rituals in the Jvalamdlinikalpa 


Pragmatic rituals commence in Jva/amalinkalpa Chapter Three. I presented the 
contents of the first two chapters in the prior chapter on the context of the Jain tantras. 
The first chapter praises the lineage and religion-bearers, narrates the text's revelation by 
goddess Jvalint, lists contents, and describes qualities for an appropriate aspirant. The 
second chapter describes seizers and the symptomatology of the seized. The third 
chapter resolves aforementioned seizer-affliction, focusing on mantra as the main method 

for exorcism. 

Continuing the discourse on exorcism from initial chapters, the third chapter bears 
the appropriate Sanskrit-inspired Hindi title “Techniques to Resolve [seizer affliction]” 
(saklikarana kriya). Chapter Three provides mantras and rituals that resolve the 
afflictions detailed earlier. This section also marks the beginning of six results lore and 
describes mantras to address problems from a myriad of physical and non-physical 
malicious beings. 

Initial techniques to resolve possession are mantra practices (saklikarana)-- 


including seed syllables (bija), mantra-codes (mantrodhara), and directions to 
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superimpose mantra on the practitioner's body (nydsa)--without which no sorcerer can 
effect immobilization results and so forth against seizers.° (3.1) Mantra seed syllables are 
inscribed upon the joints of the left hand, consecrating that hand to perform further 
mantra inscription; the left hand inscribes seed syllables and mantras upon the rest of the 
body.® (3.2-4) 

At this point, the practitioner visualizes his ritual space, surrounding him from 
foot to forehead, to be a cage of lightning, a yellow-colored diamond fortress; seed 
syllables are inscribed in all directions. Malignant beasts can neither enter that space nor 
harm the sorcerer within that fortress. From this formidable locale, the sorcerer performs 
spell-recitation, fire offerings, and the like; this preliminary mantra and visualization 
practice should be applied to all subsequent practices .’ (3.5-9) Extensive mantra 
discourse follows, describing compound seed syllables and short mantras generated from 


these syllables. (3.10-14) A brief yantra, containing a mantra invoking Jvalamalini, is 


5 sakalikaranena vind mantri stambhadinigrahavidhane / asamarthastenadau sakalikaranam pravaksyami 
13.1 // 

6 The commentary helpfully renders these mantras. Om vam ram hrim jvadlamalini mama padau raksa2 
svaha /om mam rim hrim hrim jvalamalini mama jaghananam raksa2 svaha / Mantras are inscribed on 
his feet, thighs, belly, face, and skull-cap. 

7 ubhayakaramguliparvvasu vam mam ham sam tathaiva tam bijam /binyasya tena pascatkuryat- 
sarvamgasamsuddhim // 3.2 // vamakaramguliparvva su ram, rim, rim, raum, rah, nyasecca ram bijam / 
hram hrim hram hrauh hrah puna retanyapi vinyasettadvat // 3.3 // vamadinyetanyeva devi patau ca 
jJaghanamudaram vadanam / sirsam raksa yugam svaham tanyatmamga pacake vinyasya // 3.4 // 
[mantroddhara:] om vam ram hrim jvalamalini mama pdadau raksa2 svaha /om mam rim hrim jvalamalint 
mama jaghanam raksa2 svaha / om ham rim hrim jvalamalini mama udaram raksa2 svaha /om sam raum 
hraum jvalamalini mama vadanam raksa2 svaha / om tam rah hrah jvalamGlini mama sirsam raksa2 svaha 
// apadamastakantam dhydyejajvalyamanamatmanam / bhitoragasakinyo bhitva nasyamti dustamrgah // 
3.5 // ksam ksim ksum ksem ksaim ksom ksaum ksam ksah pracyadi diksu vinyaset / miuladaparyamta 
disabamgham karotidam // 3.6 // atmanamabhisamantdac-caturasram vajrapanjaramakhandam / 
dhyayetpitam dhimanabhedyamanyairidam durgam // 3.7 // mamtrajapahomakale nopadravati 
sumamtrinam kascit / dustagraho jighamsurnalamghate durgamadhyagatam // 3.8 // bhitisu saptabhisu 
tribhi, kosta sarva digmukhah / lekhya vidhana vattryeka, catvarimsatpada pramah // 3.9 // 
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inscribed upon the ritual space.* (3.15-18) 

The sorcerer next envisions the goddess according to her iconography; she is 
surrounded by eight queen yaksis (astamayaksesvarim). The goddess and her lineage 
support the following practices. Seated in that powerful, lightning forest, empowered by 
the goddess,’ he expels such beasts as witches (sakini), great seizers (mahdgraha), ruiners 
(vithatha), and howlers (raudra). (3.19-22) Having envisioned the goddess, the mantra, 
and the lightning cage, the practitioner may siezer-bash in earnest. Emptying out a vessel 
(patram muktva) and making tribute offerings (bali matva), he restrains any seizers who 
approach; he is like a military general (senapa) confronting supernatural enemy legions.'° 
(3.23) The seizers may be considered stuck in that empty jar, they are pushed into the 
empty jar like the offerings made during the ritual; however, this does not seem like the 
activity of a military general! Unlike so many tantra rituals that identify the practitioner 
with the deity in the center, in this rite the sorcerer-general is positioned in the goddesses 
mandala, in the lightning cage; Jvalamalini is visualized above him, pouring her power 
into him, energizing aggressive practices. 


The remainder of Chapter Three describes rites and spells to afflict seizers, to 


8 Jvalamalni's various depictions and iconography are described in the prior chapter on Jain tantra 
contexts. 

9 camdraprabhajinanatham, camdraprabhamindranamdi mahimanam / bhaktyakiritamadhye, vibhranam 
khotamamgena // 3.19 // kumudadaladhavalagatram, mahisariudham samujvalabharanam / srijbalini 
trinetram, jvalamala-karalamgt // 3.20 // pasatrisilakarmukaropana usa cakra phalavara pradanani / 
dadhamti svakarair-astamayaksesvarim punyam // 3.21 // 

10 srimacchabdakasamkusam hariyutam kiutam sa bindum likhet / banan dvadasapinda matr sahitan 
sunyaiscaturbhiryutan // ksatrim vajra su pamjaramtaragato dustairalamghyo bhavet / sakinyadi 
mahagrahan vitathan raudran samuccatayet // 3.22 // "Srimat am krau i ksam dram drim klim blim sah 
ksalvvyrum, hlavyrim, bhalvyrim, malvyrum, yalvyrum, palvryrum, dhalvyrum, jalvyrum, khalbyrum, 
chamlvyrim, chamlvryum, kalvyrim, kamlvyrum ksim ksum ksom ksah" patram muktva mamtri balt hi 
matva grhah prayanti yadi / tatrapyasa bamdham kuryadittham sanapaiti // 3.23 // 
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harm the ones who harm. An array of six-results vocabulary suffuses the following 
techniques. Jain tantras contain some of the most nuanced six results vocabulary among 
magic tantras, for they continually soften aggressive results, re-shaping blatant slaughter 
into soft-murder, soft-boiled slaying. 
Upon the approach of the seizers, [the sorcerer enacts] immobilization 
(stambhana), paralysis (stobhana), beating (tadana), blinding (amdhyapresana), 
burning, cleaving, neck-snapping (grivad bhamga), dismembering (gdtrachedana), 
and killing.'' (3.26) 
A mantra for each result is encrypted in the root text but is helpfully decoded in the Hindi 
commentary.” Attraction (G@karsaya) and eyeball-bursting (aksisphotana) mantras, not 
found in the list above, are included in the body of the root text and commentary. 
Let us examine a few effects and techniques of note. The mantra practice 


concludes with a fire-sacrifice using the Ghost-Song spell (bhitagayatri) that ignites 


(samdhiksana) victims.'* (3.38-9) Accompanying the Ghost-Song is the venerable 


11 stambhana stobhana tadana mamdhya presanam dahanabhedanam bamdhah / griva bhamgam 
gatrachedana-hananamapyayanam grahanam kuryat // 3.26 // 

12 The version at hand does not make clear whether the editor has decoded the mantra (possibly), whether 
the mantras were decoded in manuscript marginalia (quite likely), or if these rendered mantras are found in 
the root text (not likely). 

13 “In a three-cornered fire pit the wise one [builds a fire] using wood from the mighty palasa and sami 
tree, [and he should offer] the three sweets, all sorts of grains, and all sorts of flowers. He should 
pronounce the Ghost-Song mantra three times with every offering into the fire. Having done this fire 
offering three times [his victim] will burst into flames.” agni trikona kumde 
madhuratrayasarvadhanyasarvapalavanaih / raja palasa samitaru kastaih kuryyad budho homam // 3.38 // 
bhurtakhyagayatrimuccarya trih sakyddha medagnim / trinvaragnityagne radau samdhuksanam kuryyat // 
3.39 // The bhitagayatri reads "om vajra tundaya dhimahi eka damstaya dhimahi amrtam vakyasya 
sambhaved tannodahah pracodayat". References to the “one-tusked” suggests a connection to the Ganesa 
gayatri. Torzock argues that the Krivakalagunottara (folio 58 R) contains a bhitagayatri, and while the 
text is fairly corrupt it contains a recognizable reference to Khadgesa, who is identical to Khadgaravana: 
om vidmahe tan no khadge pra[co]dayat. Brunner, Héléne, Gerhard Oberhammer, and André Padoux. 
Tantrikabhidhanakosa. II II. Wien: Verlag der Osterreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 2004. p. 
187. It is fitting that the Kadgai Ravana technique follows the bhitagayatri. 
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mantra of the Screaming Sword (kadgai rdvana) that cleaves (bhedi) victims.'* (3.40-1) 

Khadgaravana is a Saiva deity resembling Bhairava in iconography, who, in his earliest 

form, “is invoked usually to chase away evil spirits who possess people, but sometimes 
he provokes possession, accompanied by a circle of eight goddesses.”” 

The mantra that “punches out” (mustigrahanamantra) seizers is described in deal, 
including variant effects for various seizer subtypes.'° (3.42-51) Effects reveal a 
wonderful variety of six-results vocabulary: obstruction (samkrama), oppression 
(nigraha), throttling or neck-breaking (gala bhamga), cleaving (chimda), beating, 

striking to the ground (bhimau pdtaya), general oppression (sarva nigraham), driving 
into the ocean (samudre bhanjaya), commanding to dance (nata nrtya), and beating to a 


pulp then washing off the remained, i.e. mat-mopping defeat (tadayetksdlayet). 


Goddess Jvalamalini has dominion over seizers and empowers seizer managing 


14 rghalbyu vvalamalini hrim, klim, blim, dram, drim, ghram, ghrim, ghriim, ghraum, grah, hah, gham 
gham kham kham khadgai ravana sadvidyaya ghataya2 saccamdrahasadgena cheday2 bhedaya2, um, um, 
kham, kham, ham, sam, ham, am, krom, ksim, jvalamalinyajnapayati hum phat2 ghe ghe //” 

15 Judith Tordzok argues this and extends to state the “Khadgaravana may be a Saiva assimilation of a 
Ravana who is also invoked to help against evil spirits in the [Kumaratantra].” His cult is found in Keralan 
Saiva texts and Balinese sources. Brunner, Héléne, Gerhard Oberhammer, and André Padoux. 
Tantrikabhidhanakosa. II II. Wien: Verlag der Osterreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 2004. p.164. 
On the Kumaratantra see Filliozat, Jean. Etude de démonologie indienne. Le Kumaratantra de Ravana et 
les textes paralléles indiens, tibétains, chinois, cambodgien et arabe,. Paris: Imprimerie nationale, 1937. I 
have seen a number khadgardvana mantra and lamp rituals along in manuscripts throughout south India. 
It is more likely that the Jain authors are borrowing from a pan-south Indian deity rather than directly 
borrowing from a Saiva source. 

16 The basic mantra instructions are as follows: pimdena vind ha phat ghe ghe mamtrena tatra 

canyasmin / kuryadgraha samkramam musti vimoksena sanmamtrt // 43 //. The concluding basic spell 
is"hah phat ghe ghe". Each spell-result mantra is given directions for mantra generation. Here is an 
example of the first in the commentary mantra--a mantra to afflict (nigraha) seizers. pindah sa eva 
vinayadika svapamca tatvanvitah sannirodhah / sarvesam grahanamnam kuru sannigrahah statha hram 
phat ghe ghe //3. 44 //, The published rendition of the mantra is as follows: "om jhalvyrum jvalamalini 
hrim klim blam dram drim jhram jhrim jhra jhraum jhrah hah sarva dusta grahan stambhaya stambhaya 
tadaya2 akdini sphotaya2 presaya2 bhedaya2 hah hah hah am krom ksim jvalamalinyajnapayati hum phat 
ghe ghe //" 
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mantras.'’ She fulfills the desires of practitioners who perform mantra recitation during 
the three temporal conjunctions for one hundred and eight days. (3.53) Also, she renders 
dangerous creatures harmless. Once tamed, the beasts--including venomous snakes, 
wicked witches, oppressing seizers, and lethal men--are manipulated, literally agitated 
(ksobha) and compelled to move under control of the sorcerer.'* (3.54) Mantras operate 
like punishing corporeal instrument or weapons. 
The wise compel the movement of a horse or elephant with a word, a whip, a 
goad, or [their] feet. By means of speaking mantras, [the sorcerers, likewise, ] 
cause all the seizers, divine or non-divine, to dance (nrtyamti)'® (3.55) 
Dancing is compelled action. Victims dance like marionettes conducted by the sorcerer- 
cum-puppeteer, or the snake enthralled by a charmer. Having made them dance, the 
sharp mantra speech strikes terror and chaos in the hearts and ears of the injurious seizers, 
and the mantra ultimately banishes its targets, but does not kill or destroy them.” (3.56) 
The remainder of the chapter describes various mantras and general mantra 
technique. The forthcoming techniques, the author explains, are found in full in the 
“Garuda Handbooks” (sastresu garude); the techniques, therefore, are derived from 


Garuda literature. Full rituals are admittedly absent here: only the mantras are 


17 In contrast to the performance of other mantras and other known versions (pratibimbe vada) of this 
mantra, these effect the obstruction of seizers. Such is the nature of this foremost goddess [Jvalamalint]. 
(3.52) atmanyasminva prati bimbe vada nigrahe vihite / graha nigraho bhavediti sikhimaddevi matam 
tathyam // 3.52 // 

18 “Venomous snakes, wicked witches, oppressing seizers, and lethal men all become tame (nirvvisatam 
gatva). They are tamed, and now the [whole] earth can be agitated.” visamaphanivisamasakinivisamagraha 
visamamanusam sarvve / nirvvisatam gatva te vasyah syuh ksobhameti jagat // 3.54 // 

19 sabda kasamkusa caranai rhaya nagascodita yatha yamti budhaih / divyadivyah sarve nrtyamti 
tathaiva sambodhanatah // 3.55 // 

20 vak tiksnai rvvara mantrai rbhitva dustagrahasya hrdayam karnaum / yadyaccintayati budha stata 
ccodyam karotu bhuvi // 3.56 // 
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presented.”' (3.58) The author assumes his audience has access to Garuda-literature; he 
provides variant mantras for Garuda rituals detailed in other texts. Notably, the final 
chapter of the Bhairavapadmavatikalpa specifically labels itself Garudatantra (garuda- 
tantradhikarah paricchedah). Familiarity with Garudasastra is presumed by both 
tantras. Mallisena and Bandhusena, in contrast to Indranandi, set forth full herpetology 
and venom-science lore and operations in addition to mantras. 

The Jina Parsvanatha himself is the author, inciter, and revealer of this mantra 
lore, but the mantra effects do not seem congruous with a tirthankara's comport;” results 
are typically aggressive: "cleaving, burning, compelling, splitting, beating, binding, and 
so forth." (3.59) The mantrin himself has a wrathful, if not diabolical, demeanor when 
practicing: “Contracting the brows, with sunken, red eyes, uttering terror-inspiring 
laughter with the sound “Ha! Ha,” [the mantrin] vocally projects the rendered mantra 

words (mamtra padam prapathan).”™ (3.61) 
These collected mantras cannot be uttered nor the rituals performed without the 


empowering gnosis of goddess Jvalamalini (sri_jvdlini matajio) via a teacher.” (3.64) 


21 tatkarma natra kathitam kathitra sastresu garude sakalam / tadbhedamapya mamtri yadvakti padam 
tadeva mantrah syat // 3.57 // The Hindi gloss: artha — jis bhedko pakar manti jo kuch kahata hai, vahi 
mantra ban jata hai / vah karma yaham nahim batalaya gaya balki uska kathan pirnarupse garud 
sastramem kriya gaya hai // 3.57 // 

22 yadya codyam kuryanmamtri kathayatu tadatma parsva jindya / patram nisa mayya vaco yadvakti 
padam tadeva mamtrah syat // 3.58 // 

23 chedana dahana presana bhedana tadana subamdha mamdya manyadva / parsva jindya taduktva 
yadvakti padam mamtra syat // 3.59 // Vf these syllables are spoken they will be mantras, whether the 
practitioner knows (j7idtva) the seed syllables or not, and they will affect the gods and not gods, sovereign 
and suppliant, enlightened and not enlightened. divya madivyam sadhyamasadhyam sambodhya mapya 
sambodhyam / bija mabijam jnatva yadvakti padam tadeva mamtrah syat // 3.60 // 

24 bhrkuti puta rakta locana bhayam karatta prahasa ha ha sabdaih / mamtra padam prapathannapi 
yadvakti padam tadeva mamtrah syat // 3. 61 // For the first pada the Hindi commentary reads “vah 
bhaum cadakar lal netr kiye hue”. 

25 na pathatu mala mamtram devi sadhayatu naiva vidhi neha / sri jvalini matajno yadvakti padam tadeva 
mamtrah syat // 3.64 // 
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Goddess-gnosis is the power of the mantra. 

But [even a mantrin] who does not perform goddess worship, mantra repetition, 
meditation, religious practice (anusthana), and fire offerings may attain the gnosis 
of Sri Jvalinimata. When the component words (pada) are spoken [energized by 
that gnosis], that is mantra.”° (3.65) 

The formulaic phrase “when the component words are spoken, that is mantra” (yadvakti 
padam tadeva mamtrah syat) repeats as the last lines of verses 3.57-65. Appearing 
tautological at first, this line instantiates the potency of mantra to all spell-words recited. 
Mantra lore is acquired from the guru who transmits goddess-gnosis to the initiate; once 
the mantra is properly acquired then the goddess-gnosis is acquired.”” Mantras are 
acquired from the guru's mouth, not from a book. Though the rituals and mantras found 
in this text are true (satya)--i.e. they are properly presented in full in the text--techniques 
require both teachings from the guru and gnosis of the goddess to be effective.” (3.67-8) 
Having acquired that gnosis, one has acquired the goddess and the goddesses power and 
the ability to use the goddesses power, for the mantra is the gnosis and is the goddess in 
the same way a vidyd is a set of words that is also a gnostic power that is also a deity. 

Several long, coded mantras, most of which subdue seizers, complete the chapter. 


One verse, in fact, correlates key seeds syllables with a typical list of six acts. The verse 


below is systematic. Unlike prior mantras that present a single result, this verse presents 


26 devyarcanajapaniyadhyananusthanahoma rahito ‘pi / srijvalini matajno yadvakti padam tadeva 
mamtrah syat // 3.65 // 

27 The mantra highlighted in this section reads, “om rksmlvyum jvalamalini ksam ksim ksum ksom ksam 
ksah hah dustagrahan stambhaya2 tham tham ham am krom ksim--jvalamalinya jnapayati hum phat ghe 
ghe/” To no surprise it targets injurious seizers, immobilizing them. 

28 upadesanmamtragati rmamtrai rupadesavarjjitaih kim kriyate / mamtro jvalamdlinyadikrta-kalpoditah 
satyah // 3.67 // karnatkarnam praptam mamtra prakatam na pustake vilikhet / sa ca labhyate guru 
mukhadyatkah srt jvalini kalpe // 3.68 // 
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spell-word variations to adapt any mantra to a specific result. 


"Svaha', '‘Svadhd', 'Vasat', 'Samvausat','Hum', 'Ghe' and 'Phaft', in this sequence, 
correspond to pacification, prosperity, possession, bewitching, mutiny, killing, 
and forcible eradication.” (3.76) 


The seeds are substituted into the nine-part Jvalamalini mantra (jvalamdlinyupeta nava 
tatva [sic]) described below.” (3.77) 


[The mantra should have] the appropriate goddess name in first position (vinayadi 
devata), then the pinda and nine syllables, and then the empty sound-space 
between utterances (sunya). The bejeweled vidya (manividya) contains the 
syllables [for the appropriate act such as] subjugation, bewitching, forcible 

eradication, and slaying.*' (3.78) 
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Using this verse a mantra can be generated to effect any result!’ A simple nine part 


mantra for subjugation according to the gloss may read: “om jvalamdalini mama 


sarvajana vasyam kuru2 vasat.”** 


Any verbal variable can be inserted in the 'vasyam' 
position of this mantra, and the concluding seed syllable follows verse 3.76. 
Closing verses enjoin the importance of seals/gestures (mudra), spell recitation 


(japa), fire sacrifice (homa), mental restrain (nivama), meditation (Gradhana), and ritual 


(vidhi); without performing such techniques, the mantras will not be perfected, will not 


29 Thus, svaha with santi, svadha with pusti, vasat with vasya, samvausat with akarsana, hum with 
vidvesa, ghe with marana, and phat with uccatana. svaha svadha ca vasadapi samvausat hum tathaiva 
ghe phat kramasah / samtika paustika vasya karsana vidvesa maranoccatana krta // 3.76 // [corr. Sarana] 
A parallel set of verses on seed syllable variants for each effect is found in the preliminary, systematic 
section of Tripatht's Uddisatantra. See 1.56-61 in the appendix. 

30 vinayo jvalamdalinyupeta nava tatva yuta namaskarah /esa pradan vadya jnatavya jvalinikalpa // 3.77 // 
31 vinayadi devata pimdatatvanavakam nirodha stinya yutam / vasya krsnadyuccatana marana bijani 
manividya // 3.78 // 

32 The long example in the commentary reads, "jvalamdlini ksalvvyrium hlavyriim bhalvyrium malvyrim 
yalvyrum palvryrum ghalvyrum, jhalvyrim, ravlvyriim ramlvyrum chamlvryum kabhlvyrim valvyum / om 
hrim klim blum dram drim hrim am ham am krom ksom hah vasata samvausata ghe ghe" 

33 The mantra-code instruction verse reads: hrdayopahrdaya bijam kanisthikadyamgulisu vinyaseta / 
tasyoparyo jvalini janavasyam kuru yugam vasat tatvamidam //3.79 // Tf one divides the syllables sarva 
and jana, the mantra does contain nine parts; as it is rendered above is have eight word-parts. 
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be effective.** (3.81-83) This seems to contradict the prior argument that goddess-gnosis 
is the most important requirement for mantra practices, and mantra practice can be 

perfected with mere goddess-gnosis without the techniques above; however, we should 

consider these practices in a hierarchy. Goddess-gnosis is the most important, but other 
techniques should not be abandoned. Such closing verses are typical of magic tantras, 
representing an outer textual layer in which prescriptions and initial practices are laid 
upon what are essentially lists of rites without preliminaries, ethics, or instructions for 

usage. 

The fourth chapter presents four ritual circles (mandala) occupied by a curious 
array of pan-Indian deities: brahmana-style, tantra-style, and Jain-style. The circles target 
and manipulate those ever-oppressive seizers. Chapter Three prescribes visualizing a 
ritual space: the lightning cage, visualizing the goddess Jvalamalini, and mantra 
repetition; Chapter Four, in contrast, prescribes physical spaces, mandalas, in which 
deities are installed and ritual actions are performed to bind, immobilize, banish, perturb, 
beat, and kill seizers.*° The four circles are the (1) generic circle (sémdnyamandala) to 
which the commentary adds extensive worship mantras for invocation (ahvanam), 
installation (sthapanam), gaining attention (sannidhikaranam), worship (arcanam), and 


dismissal (visarjanam) for eight direction-deities; the (2) diverse circles of deities or the 


34 mamtrajapahomaniyamadhyanavidhim ma karotu mamtriti / yadyapyatrasayuktam tathapi sanmamtra 
sddhanam jahatu // 3.81 // eka stavadvanhih punarapipavanahato na kuryatkim / eka stavanmamtro japa 
homa yutasya kimasadhyam // 3.82 // tasmanmamtraradhanavidhi vidhimihavidhipurvvakam karotu 
budhah / nitya mandlasya mana yadistasiddhim samipota // 3.83 // 

35 The term mandala is notoriously slippery to translate. Its basic meaning is “circle” but it may refer to a 


gathering of people, including gatherings of enemies and armies, or a chapter of a book, or a geographic 
region. 
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“complete circle” (savistaram mandala) installed in the “circle that radiates everywhere” 
(sarvato bhadramandala)*, likely made from a geometric grid and stylized lotus at 
center’’, including the eight direction gods, eight brahminical mother-goddesses 
(astamatrika), eight punishing goddesses (damdakara) paired with brahminical deities, 
and sixteen doorkeepers (pratihdra);** the (3) orthodox circle (samayamandala) installing 
Jvalamalini surrounded by animal-headed goddesses; and the (4) true circle 
(satyamandala) that places an Arhat at the center (the fourth is the most overtly Jain). I 
will examine the circles above in sequence noting the range of deities, the ritual actions, 


and the effects of the mandala practice: practices that predominantly attack seizers. The 


36 Buhnemann argues that bhadramandalas employed in complicated Smarta rituals use a square that 
often incorporates a lotus, also made of squares, in the middle. “The square grid is obtained by drawing a 
certain number of vertical and horizontal base lines to form squares on a surface. The squares, called pada 
or kostha, are assembled into different shapes and parts by filling them with coloured powders or grains. 
The constituent parts of the sarvatobhadra include . . .a ‘well’ (vapi), an 'offset' design (bhadra), a creeper 
(valli), a''chain' (srikhala) and a 'crescent moon! (khandendu). In the centre is usually a lotus with a 
pericarp (karnika), and on the outside of the mandala a square with three nested lines, coloured white, red, 
and black. The three lines are identified with sattva, rajas, and tamas and coloured white, red, and black 
respectively from the inside to the outside.” (2003:24-5) Brunner includes a table (p.87) that correlates 
these elements with specific designs made from smaller squares. Biihnemann, Gudrun. Mandalas and 
Yantras in the Hindu Traditions. Leiden; Boston: Brill, 2003. Bithnemann writes about tantra yantras closer 
to the grimoire at hand and, therefore, interpretations should take her description into account. Geometric 
configuration may be coded in mandala/yantra descriptions at hand, but without further verification I 
translate all terms literally. 

37 Brunner, in the same volume, notes that sarvatobhadra is one of many (ten, but often more) mandala 
shapes including bhadra, sarvatobhadra, parvattkantra, latalinodbhava, svastikabjadvaya, 
svastikasarvatobhadra and cakrabju; this list is found in the Jsanasivagurudevapaddhati, kriyapada 8.31- 
123). (2003:164) Biihnemann notes that Brunner's description is of a different “mandala tradition” that 
renders these bhadra-mandala as a rounded lotus on a central throne, “The lotus consists of the pericarp 
(karnika), filaments (kesara), petals (patra, dala) and the tips of the petals (dalagra). The throne (pitha) 
has four 'feet' (pada) and four 'limbs' or 'bodies', that is side parts in the form of the bodies of men and 
animals.” (2003:35) Bithnemann, Gudrun. Mandalas and Yantras in the Hindu Traditions. Leiden; Boston: 
Brill, 2003. There are a number of ways to construct a sarvatobhadra mandala or yantra depending upon 
the tradition one examines. 

38 Fora description of these proto-yogini and yaksini type goddesses see White, David Gordon. Kiss of 
the Yogini: “Tantric Sex” in Its South Asian Contexts. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2003. 27-66. 
Tiwari, Jagdish Narain. Goddess Cults in Ancient India: With Special Reference to the First Seven 
Centuries A.D. Delhi: Sundeep Prakashan, 1985. Dehejia, Vidya. Yogini, Cult and Temples: A Tantric 
Tradition. New Delhi: National Museum Publications Division, 1986. 
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first two circles are practiced in conjunction, but the second two can, theoretically, be 
performed independently. The chapter's structure suggests these circles be performed in 
conjunction, but integrating the four into a single practice is far from clear. The first 
mandala suggests general brahminical lore, the second suggests tantra lore, the third 
suggests Jain tantra, and the fourth suggests orthodox Jainism. 
The first mandala is the 'generic circle’ (samanyamandala). This mandala 
invoking eight orthodox direction deities is the etymon for subsequent mandalas, and it 
requires a brief presentation despite the lack of six-results lore. The circle is constructed 
in a deserted place; it has four doorways, is painted in four colors, has a pavilion or 
bower made from asvattha wood at the center, and at each corner is placed a jar of water 
with a pestle atop (musalagranyasta purnaghatam). Overseeing cardinal and ordinal 
directions, the eight spatial lords are inscribed. They are appropriately colored, with 
appropriate vehicles and weapons: Indra, Agni, Yama, Nairrt, Varuna, Vayu, Kubera, and 
Isana.* (4.1-11) An eight-page Hindi commentary inserted between verses 4.11 and 4.12 
enumerates Sanskrit mantras for each deity in each stage of the worship ritual with 
appropriate seed syllables for each step: invoking, installing, calling attention, worship, 
and dismissing. 
The next mandala has two parts. The first lists complete circle of deities 


(savistaram mandala), and the second describes the “expansive circle” (sarvato bhadra 


39 sakram pitam vanhim vanhi nibham mrtyuraja mati krsnam /haritam nairta maparam Sasi prabham 
vayu masitamgam // 4.6 // corr. asaram to aparam} dhanadam samasta varnam sita misanam kramena 
sarvvanvilikhet / gaja mesa mahisa sava makarodyanmrga turamga brsa bahan // 4.7 // vajragni damda 
Saktyasipasa maha turamga datra Sula karan / {corr. gajra to vajra} parilikhya lokapalan madhye mata 
krtim vilikhet // 4.8 // 
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mandala). Once applied, the mandala controls and banishes malignant seizers, ensuring 
good fortune, health, and welfare. This mandala circle is aggressive. After three or 
seven days it becomes effective and forces siezers to dance against their will. Once a 
dark eighth or a bhiita-day occurs, difficult and impure seizers are banished 
(pravisarjjayet).” (4.31-33) 

First the deities are established. This circle follows the prior pattern establishing 
eight direction gods, depicted in pairs with goddesses, but this mandala contains three 
additional rings of goddesses. Eight mother goddesses (astamdatrka), corresponding to 

eight traditional brahminical deities, are described with appropriate colors and weapons: 
Brahmani, Mahesvari, Kaumari, Vaisnavi, Varahi, Aimdri, Camunda, and Mahalaksmi.”! 
Next, the eight punisher goddesses (damdakarah) are installed in the eight directions and 
paired to deities starting with Indra: Vijaya, Jaya, Ajita, Aparajita, Gauri, Gamdhari, 
Raksasi, and Manohari. Finally, the sixteen doorkeepers are inscribed: Megha, 
Mahamegha, Jvala, Lola, Kala, Sthita, Antla, Raudra, Atiraudra, Sajala, Jala, Himaka, 


Himacala, Lulita, Mahakala, and Nandi.” (4.15-22) 


40 pravega saptadivasan trinva loke prasiddha labhartham / pravinartayedgrahamdala dvinasvecchaya 
mamtri // 4.31 // pancatsaptamadivase trtiya divase diva mahatyasmin / vidhi naiva sarvvatobhadra 
mamdale nartayitva tam // 4.32 // kysnastamya matha tadbhita tithau va kujamsabhyudaye / dusta 
grahamasubhagraha lagne pravisarjjayettajjnan // 4.33 // 

41 The astamatrka are listed and described . brahmani mahesvaryatha kaumari vaisnavi ca varahi / 
aimdri camumda ca mahdalaksmi matrka svetah // 4.15 // vara padmaraga sasidhara vidruma 
nilotpalendra nila maha / kulasaila raja balarka hamsa varnah kramenaitah // 4.16 // 
nirajavrsabhamayura garudavarahagajastatha pretah / miisaka ityetasam proktani subahanani budhaih // 
4.17 // kamalakalasau tristilam phalavaradakasauca caktramatha saktih / pasau vajram ca kapalavartike 
parasurastrani // 4.18 // 

42 tatpratiharyyai rvijaya vijayapya jita aparajita gauri /gamdhari raksasyatha manohari ceti 
damdakarah // 4.19 // bahyasta disavatha koste bimdradi lokapalamstan / nijavahananirudhan 
svayudhavarnanitan vilikhet // 4.20 // tadubhaya parsvatha sthita distita kostesvimdradi lokapalanam / 
megha mahamegha jvala lola kalasthitanilah // 4.21 // 
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The next instructions for the operation are physical ritual acts to create and 
manipulate drawings and effigies; it is not clear whether the following are three variants 
or three sequential ritual actions. After installing deities, appropriate offerings are made, 

and a ghost image (bhiita) is drawn in the center of the space. The ghost image is 

surrounded by four corners (kona), i.e. boxed in by a square set of lines. Next, a physical 
effigy of a ghost is made using wax and flour.” That effigy is inscribed with mantras and 

seed-syllables, binding the victim to the image. When the effigy is fried in a triangular 
pit at the center of the ritual space, the practitioner recites spells and cries out, "I burn! I 
strike! I kill!"** The fried effigy is ground up and mixed with beeswax; this is made into 
an amulet marked with a 'ra' syllable. In two variants, the sorcerer may create a form of 

any siezer and cook it in a copper pot, or he can inscribe the name of the seizer 

interspersed with 'ra' syllables on a cloth or leaf and then burn it up ina fire pit. Having 
done this for three or seven days, the sorcerer controls and banishes seizers, the result of 

which invites general prosperity. (4.23-33) The subsequent two mandalas prescribe no 

actions aside from constructing the circle. 
The “proper” or “orthodox circle” (samayamandala) seizes (grahitavya) and 


explodes (sphutam) seizers. Yogini goddesses and the lotus shape are general 


43 varabija pura malayajakusumaksatacarccitan dhavala varnan / konastha misala miirddha supirna 
ghatan sthapayedvidhina // 24 // (corr. sdhap to sthap) mandalamadhye bhiitam vilkhya samsthapya 
mrnmayam canyat / mandalamadhyepyagneya konesthanu kramasah // 4.25 // kuryyattrikona kundam 
kamallika kataha vrta kundani / khadigamgaraka taila supadniyamgara purnani // 4.26 // 

44 satata matha homa mamtra prapathanniti nigrahesu vihatesu / dadho smi matito’*ham hato’hamiti 
rodati kathoram // 4.30 // 

45 graha nama rakara vrtam patroparilikhya niksipe hrdaye / pista ghatitasya sikthaka mayasya va bhita 
rupasya // 4.27 // anyacca graha riipam patre ca pate prthak samalikhya / riipasya satya samdhisu rakara 
pindam likhenmatiman // 4.28 // kunde prapurayetam kamallikayam pacecca puttalikam / (corr. kabha to 
kama) patram kati parighatayetpatam tapayetkundam // 4.29 // 
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characteristics to tantra magic, but this is a “proper circle” and the presence of 
Jvalamalini is what makes it “proper”, makes it Jain not generally magic; her depiction 
reforms ostensibly Saiva elements. Eight animal-headed female goddesses are drawn 
upon eight petals of a lotus diagram surrounded by a square. This is the first mandala to 
use a lotus-pattern, which is the most common geometric pattern in tantra magic and in 
this very text. 

The [eight] female [goddesses to be drawn] have heads of a Deer, Boar, Horse, 
Elephant, Bull, Buffalo, Camel, and Wildcat. [They are rendered] portraying wish 
and fruit [giving hand gestures], laughing [mouths], well-adorned, and beautiful.” 

(4.35) 

Eight animal-headed goddesses recall animal-headed yoginis in folk and tantra traditions. 
While animal-headed yoginis are usually frightening; Jain yoginis are beautiful and 
pleasant. Such goddesses retain key iconography, but they are recast as beneficent and 

beautiful, just as the terrifying Mahisasuramardini becomes beatific Jvalamalini. 

In the center of those eight petals the sorcerer draws, "a six-sided flame-pen and 
the flaming [goddess]” (satkonam sikhi bhavanam sikhim). In other words, a six-sided 
shape surrounds the goddess Jvalamalini who resides at the center of the circle.*” Inside 

that flame-pen, between edge and goddess, are inscribed six 'ya' consonants conjoined 
with different vowels, beautifully drawn, starting in the east: “yam yim yum yaum yam 


yah’’. Deeper inside the pen, the 'ryyum' syllable cluster is drawn repeatedly, and that 


same 'ryum' is inscribed upon the goddess at the center. (4.36-8a). The term sikhi 


46 harina varaha turamgamagajavrsa mahisa karamamarjara mukham / phala varada hamsa yuktam 
sdlamkara sulaksana narinam // 4.35 // 

47 The goddess is consistently glossed as the “crested one” or the “flaming one” which aligns with the 
term sikhi here. purvadyasta su patresvanukramatsundaram likhedriipam / tanmadhye satkonam sikhi 
bhavanam sikhimalikhya // 4.36 // 
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(crested-one) plays upon an epithet of the goddess Jvalamalin1, which can mean flame- 
crowned or flame adorned, in addition to flame-garlanded. Completed, the mandala 
seizes and explodes seizers.** (4.38b) 

The final mandala is the 'true circle’ (satvamandala); the first overtly Jain 
mandala, it invokes Jain figures alongside general tantra goddesses. This circle is 
actually a square (caturasra) drawn using powders of five colors. The square consists of 
three nested lines (rekha trayena samyak), three squares, each one boxing the other. An 
auspicious figure (sivam vilikhet)” is drawn in the middle of the circle (4.39); that figure 
is later declared as an arhat (madhyecarhatpratimd). (4.43) Inside the square, eight 
goddesses are inscribed, in order, starting in the Northeast: Jaya, Vijaya, Ajita, Aparajita, 
Gaurt, Gandhari, and Rakasi, and Manohari. The outside of the mandala is surrounded 
by all the letters of the alphabet, starting with 'ka'.*° (4.39-42) The seizers are to be 
exorcized (sapayitavyo grahah). In the primary and intermediate directions are placed 
the eight regents of the directions starting with Indra, and in the center is drawn an arhat 


surrounded by hostile beasts.*' (4.43) When the completed mandala is displayed, all 


48 urdhva’dhorephayuktam yam yim yim yaum tathaiva yam yah sahitam / purvvadi kosta madhye 
vilikhya vamam tadagresu // 4.37 // satkona bhuvana madhye ryyum tatkosthamtaresvapi likhecca / 
samayam grahitavyo grahah sphutam samayamamdala’khye smin // 4.38 /] 

49 It is entirely possible that the original version of this operation was Saiva and contained an image of 
Siva at the center. Considering the rest of the verse, the authors ‘clearly are not arguing to draw a Siva deity 
but a pleasant Arhat image. I follow the author's likely shift of Siva as noun to Siva as adjective. 

50 rekha trayena samyak caturasram pamca varna curnena / pragvadvilikhya mamdalamatha tanmadhye 
sivam vilikhet // 4.39 // tatrabhyantara diggata kosthesu jayadi devata vilikhet / gauryadi devatasta 
Scesandadyesu kosthesu // 4.40 // adya jayatha vijaya tatha jitava ‘parajita gaurt / gamdhari raksasyatha 
manohari ceti devyastah // 41 // bahyesana disi sthita kosthadisu kosthakesu kadin vilikhet / 
satyakhyamamdale smin sapayitavyo grahah satyam // 4.42 // 

51 indradi lokapalan mamdala purvvadi diksusamvilikhet / madhyecarhatpratimad manyonyarinmrgan 
paritah // 4.43 // 
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hostile beings bow down, sing praises, abandon enmity, and then run away.” (4.44) 
The fifth chapter describes two enchanted oils (taila): one agitates bhiitas and the 
other renders dangerous creatures impotent. The first oil's effect is suggested by its title, 
the 'being-agitator oil' (bhutakampanatailam) (5.16); it agitates and irritates, and, thereby, 
it wards off ghosts. The second oil has two clear effects. First, witches (sakini), epilepsy 
demons (apasmara), ghouls (pisdca), ghosts (bhiita), and seizers (graha) are destroyed, 
but, second, the venomous are rendered non-venomous when the oil contacts the nose 
and mouth, i.e. when venomous beasts smell the oil.*? (5.20) Scent causes the declared 
effects; the oils are aromatic perfumes. Both oils require extensive, obscure ingredients, 
making use both flora and fauna, and elaborate mantra procedures; such arcana are 
beyond the purview of this study and would only bewilder the reader. 
Being agitator oil (bhutakampannataila), once concocted, wards off dangers. 


Diverse ingredients are ground together with goat milk and scorpion venom.™ (5.1-8) 


52. etatkriyavasane pradarsayetsamavasarana mamdalamatulam / natva stutva vairam pravihaya sayati 
drstvedam // 4.44 // Two rites appear combined. The first places a generally auspicious figure in the 
middle (tanmadhyai sivam vilikhet) to execrate seizers. The second inscribes the eight lords of the 
directions, starting with Indra. The second clearly prescribes an image of an arhat (arhatpratima) at the 
center. The second also has more nuanced results than mere execration in the first. 

53 sakinyo pa smarah pisacabhitagrahacca nasyanti / nirvvisatam yativisam tailasyamukhyanasyena // 5. 
20// The commentary conflates the two effects into one interpretation that is sound but simplifies the text. 
“The poisons of those witches, epilepsy demons, ghouls, beings, and other seizers is surely rendered non- 
venomous by means of sniffing this oil (tailkt sugandhise)”. 

54 The sheer number and obscurity of ingredients makes a translation unwieldy. The Sanskrit ingredients 
follow. putikasuka, tundika, khalusuka tundikaka tundika caiva / sitakini hikasva gamdha bhi 
kiismamdimdra varunika // 5.1 // piti damanogragandha sriparnyasakamdha kutaja kukaramjah / go srngi 
srnginaga sarppa visamustikam jirah // 5.2 // nalt rutccakramgt kharakarni goksura visa nakult / kanaka 
varahyam holla asthi pramasca lanjarika // 5.3 // patala kama madana tarurvvibhita tartirapi ca kaka 
jamdha ca /bamdhya, ca deva daru ca brhati dvitiyam ca sahadevi // 5.4 // girikarnika ca nadimallikarka 
Sailarka hastikarnasca / stunnimba mahanimbau Sirtsa lokesvart danyah // 5.5 // paritaru mahavrkso 
katuka haropayogimulani / sitaka raktajapadamdibrahme dvaya koki laksasca // 5.6 // bhrngasca 
devadalikatukambi simhakesaram caiva / ghosalika rkvabhaktau yati munyatimuktaka latasca // 5.7 // 
bhagapuspi nagakesara sardulanakhi ca putrajivi ca / sigru hu tathairanda stulasi sadhyapamargga sca // 
5.8 // 
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The concoction is cooked on a Wednesday or Thursday over a flame stoked by cow dung 
and ubiquitous holy tree woods (khadira, karanja, arka, sami, and/or neem). The 
practitioner installs "ksipa om svaha” upon his body, and, chanting, he cooks the 

concoction. Next, he performs a homa, offering grains, mustard seed, salt, and ghee. 
After the homa, the cooked concoction is dried out and then steeped in simmering oil. 
The result is a perfected oil for agitating bhiitas.”’ Its effect is suggested from its name, 
specifics are not provided, but agitation suggests irritation that wards off bhiitas, ghosts 
or demons. (5.9-16) 

The second oil renders harmless those dreadful witches, epilepsy demons, ghouls, 
ghosts, and seizers; it effectively destroys them. This oil is made from pungent 
substances: three measures of asafoetida, red-lead, cardamon, yellow orpiment, black 
pepper, long pepper, and also dry gingers, two measures of indigo, mustard, onion, 
Rudra's eye plant (rudraksa), and other substances obscure but all apparently acrid.*° 
(5.17-18) These substances are combined, cooked, and then steeped in oil. The infusion 


is perfected by one thousand repetitions of the vidya known as the Screaming Sword 


55 kari karama kara vicirnita vrsanaksacchagamutramisrena /taccarmmakarukundambunausadham 
pesayetsarvvam // 5.9 // krtva dvibhaga mekam nyasya kvatham pragrhyate mitraih / arddhavarte kvathe 
dvitiya malodayedbhagam // 5.10 // kamgu karumjai ramda kollavibhita dvinimba tila tailam / sama 
bhagena grhitam kvathenasaha ksipetkvathe // 5.11 // bhita grhe bhita dine bhita mahijata 
mamdapaspadhah / kujamare bhaumamsabhyudaye prarabhyate paktum // 5.12 // karyasakamsa gomaya 
ravikara vitipatita vahnina samyak / khadira karamjarkva sami nimba samidbhih pacevadvahudbhih // 
5,13 //ksipa om svaha bijath sakalikaranam vidhaya nijadehe / taireva bijamamtraih paktuh sakalikriyam 
kuryat // 5.14 // 'ksipa om svahda' // tatsarvadhanyasarsapalavana ghrtairimdhananvitai sculyam / 
apakamtam mamtri homam kuryyat sa homamamtrena // 5.15 // nirasabhavam gatva kvathoda sthala gato 
yatha bhavati / bhitakampanatailam mrdupakagatam tatha siddham // 5.16 // 

56 In contrast to the clear results of this ritual, the list of ingredients is far from clear. The Hindi 
commentary is unsatisfying. himgurmmaniddhichallaila haritala palatrikam katu tritayam / rajanit 
dvitiyam sarsapa lasunam rudraksa danya vacah // 5.17 // ajamoda lavana pamcakamarista 
phalamudadhiphalamatha trivrta / etani pratipakam samdadyadutari tailena // 5.18 // 
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(kadgai ravana vidya mamtrena). Verse 3.41 also describes the Khadgairdvana mantra. 
When the nose or mouth of the venomous contact the oil, i.e. its scent, then poisons 
become harmless (nirvisatdm yati visam), tantamount to destroying deadly beasts.”’ 

(5.29-20) 

Chockablock yantras and mantras effecting the six results--mostly subjugation, 
immobilization, and attraction--make up the sixth chapter. Jvalamdlinikalpa's Chapter 
Six most resembles the Saiva magic. Techniques include decoding mantras, drawing 
yantra lines, inscribing mantras in appropriate yantra positions, consecration and worship 
of the yantra, fire and tributary offerings, and mantra recitation. 

Yantra-mantras are not easily discerned from the root text: some are found in 
others sections of the Jvadlamdlinikalpa, some were secrets known only to initiates, and 
some must have been common to the medieval Karnataka milieu, i.e. lore “in the air”. 

The Hindi commentary by Candrashekar combines marginalia from manuscripts, general 

Jain tantra lore, and his own speculation. Pandit Candrashekar is a more shadowy figure 
than Bandhusena, the medieval commentator on Bhairavapadmavatikalpa. He is a 

modern pandit, far removed from the root-text composed by Indranandi and Helacarya; 

Bandhusena was not far removed from Mallisena.°* When the mantra is not clear from 

the root text, as is often the case, Candrashekar provides helpful suggestions. 


As elsewhere in the magic tantras, analogical ingredients and techniques affect 


57 pascat khadgai ravana vidya mamtrena mamtrayenmamtri /dasa Sata varanevam vidhinataih 
susiddham syat // 5.19 // sakinyo ‘pa smarah pisacabhitagrahacca nasyanti / nirvvisatam yativisam 
tailasyamukhyanasyena // 5.20 // 

58 Biographic information about Pandit Candrashekar would be useful in interpreting the text and 
evaluating his commentary and would expand our notions of twentieth-century Jain tantra discourse. 
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appropriate results. A general mantra inscribed with generally pleasant substances wards 
off generic dangers. Like ingredients and like actions create like-seeming results. 

The chapter begins with a mantra code (mantroddhara). According to the Hindi 
title, the yantra-mantra bestows children and protects from seizers.*” This Sanskrit 
yantra-mantra wards off a range of afflictions: disease, injury (pida), sudden death 
(apamrtyu), and threats by seizers and ghouls. (6.2) First the practitioner draws a 

sixteen-petal image. In the center is a mantra intermingling letters of the target's name 
with 'sa' letters, and also an invocation to Jvalamalini accompanied by a pair of 'g/aum' 
syllables. Outside the pericarp, each petal is inscribed with seed syllables and 'svaha'. In 
the four directions are placed 'ksma' syllables. Surrounding all the figures is the earth- 
circle (bhimandala), a common ring-mantra (valayamantra) here and in the 
Bhairavapadamavatikalpa; however, this ring mantra's contents are not explicit and may 
vary from instance to instance, verse to verse, text to text.®' (6.1) The initial yantra- 
mantra is a template for lotus diagrams to follow. 
The next yantra is made into an amulet that protects children, grants children, and 
dispels manifold dangers. Eight syllables conjoined with vowel sounds are inscribed to 
make the so-called 'earth mandala' (bhimandala) with the name of the desired child 


written underneath it. Next, eight syllables are each joined with the letter 'va' and then 


59 Hindi title reads “graha raksak putradayak yamtra.” 

60 etattu sarvaraksa yamtram likhitam sugandhibhirdravyaih / apaharati rogapidamapamrtyu graha 
pisaca bhayam // 6.2 // 

61 namavestyasakara santala para glaum yugma purnedubhih / divya ksmaksaramastakai parivrtam 
konastharantai rvrtam // bahye sodasa patra padmamatha tatpatresu deya svarah / kone ksmaksara 
diggatendra sahitam bahye ca bhiimamdalam // 6.1 // 

62 The eight syllables are 'a', 'da', 'tha', 'ha', 'ksa', 'kala','om', and 'bhu'. The Hindi gloss argues 'a', ‘da’, 
‘tha’, ‘ha', 'ksa', 'sab' (?), 'svara', and 'om'. The commentary does not accord with the clear mantra-code in 
the root, though it may reflect a different accepted system, piece of lore, or interpretation. 
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conjoined with opposite vowels (nibimbavrtam) to make a total of sixteen syllable 
clusters arranged upon shape of the crescent moon (sasimandala).* Next, the 
practitioner draws an eight-petaled lotus. Upon the main four petals he inscribes a 
mantra, and upon the intermediate petals he draws another. The mantras are not clearly 
presented, but they consist of seven syllables. Finally, the yantra is bound with a ring of 
three more mantras to complete the diagram.“ While mantra prescription are obscure, 
results are not. The Death Conqueror (mrtyujit), presumably referring to the yantra 
described above, is written using saffron. The yantra-mantra is worn at the shoulder by 
men to protect against axes, elephants, oceans, rivers, thieves, and unnatural death. Worn 
by women, it grants sons (putrada). Worn by anyone, it protects from weapons, witches, 
and seizers.® (6.3-5) 
The next topic is subjugation yantras (vasya), including bewildering-cum- 
subjugation. The sorcerer inks a yantra®’ on birch bark using saffron, camphor, musk 


(mrgamada), and orpiment; its worship causes subjugation of anything 


63 adatha hakara kuta sakala svara vestitam satpranama bhu / bhiamamdala vestitam samabhi likhya 
nivepsita nama tad vahih // sodasa satkalanvita vakara vrtam sasi mamdala vrtam / svarayuta yamta 
vestya mina bimbavrtam svarayuktayavrtam // 6.3 // 

64 asta dalambujam pratidalam dvikalodya jamasrka namah / pasa gajemdra vara homa padamta 
sumamtramalikhet // jala nidhi saptakam bahirapi svara yukta / yakara vestitam pavana tritayena vestitam 
//6.4// The gloss somehow renders a single mantra from the above verse. "om am sam na tha da dvi 
kaladya ja masrka naham svaha" 

65 I interpret verses 6.3-5 as a single unit. However, the results verse could have been grafted onto the 
prior two technique verses without it having any inherent connection. In grouping the verses, I follow the 
editor. 

66 mamtra mrtyu jitahvayam vilikhitam satkumkumadyairidam / yo dhatte nijakamthabahuvasane 
tasyaiha nasyad bhayam // kuthari bhamrta varidhi nadi corapamrtyud bhavam / raksatya yudha sakini 
graha ganada vamdhyastrayah putradam //6. 5 // 

67 The mantra instructions for the yantra is as follows: samta hakara lamta parivestita nama vrtam 
trimurtina / pravarakiratanama valayam dvigunasta dalambujam vahih // sodasa satkala likhita dalesu 
siro rahite svaravrtam / vahirapi ca trimurti parivestitamajadhika varna vestitam // 6.6 // 
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(sarvavasyakara).® (6.7) To cause subjugation that bewilders (mohanavasyayantra), 
wild goddesses are invoked and intoxicants are offered, namely dhatttira mixed with 
wine. The trimurti including Rudra and Hari (hari... rudratri murtya), corresponding to 
an unspecified set of seed syllables, are placed in the center of an eight-petaled lotus 
whose petals are inscribed with mantras invoking aggressive goddesses: Jaya, Jambha, 
and so forth.” A full list of goddesses is found in the commentary that includes mantras 
for a goddess to be enshrined upon each lotus petal: Conqueror (jaya), Gape-maw 
(jambha), Victorious (vijaya), Enchantress (moha), Unconquered (ajita), Immobilizer 
(stambha), Invincible (aparajita), and Resolute (stambhini). (6.8-9) 

Increasingly explicit and exceedingly hostile subjugation methods follow. The 
operation to forcibly attract a woman (stri dkarsan) uses sharp-sounding seed syllables 


(hrim', ‘krom', 'ram', and 'yam').” Initial aromatic, yellow substances used for ink and the 


68 kumkuma karpura guru mrga mada rocanadi bhiryyamidam / parilikhya bhurjja patre 
samarccayetsarva vasyakaram // 6.7 // 

69 hari garbha sthita nama tatpari vrtam rudratrimurtrya hatah / putitam se navakara samputa gatam 
vestyantu tanta svaraih // bahirastambuja patra kesva yajaya jambhadi sambodhanam / bilikhenmohaya 
mohaya mukanaram vasyam kurudvirwvasat // 6.8 // krom patragra matam tadantara gatam hrim hrim ca 
bahye likhet / sram srim srum punarukta mamtra balayam srom srah padam tad vahih // yamtram mohana 
vasya samjnakamidam bhirjje vilikhyarccayet / dhatirasya rasena misra surabhi dravyai 
rbhavenmohanam // 9 // The Hindi commentary renders the eight mantras as follows: 


aye jaye mohaya mohaya amukam naram vasyam kuru kuru vasat 
aye jambhe mohaya mohaya amukam naram" " ‘i 

aye vijaye mohaya mohaya _" u 7 tf 7 
aye mohe mohay mohaya 
aye ajite mohaya mohaya 
aye stambhe mohaya mohaya 
aye aparajite mohaya mohaya amukam naram vasya kuru kuru vasat / 
aye stambhini mohaya mohaya " e 7 " 


” ”" ” ” ” 
” ” ” ” ” 


” ”" ” ” mw 


krom patragra matam tadanantara gatam hrim hrim ca bahye likhet / yamtram mohana vasya 
samjnakamidam bhurjje vilikhyarccayet dhatirasya rasena misra surabhi dravyai rbhavenmohanam // 
6.9 // "Sram srim sriim Srom Srah" 

70 I describe these seed syllables as 'sharp' because they are associated with elephant goads, the arrows of 
kama, hooks, and spears throughout tantra magic mantra lore. 
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pleasant offerings made to the inscribed yantra give way to 'voodoo doll’ manipulations 
and raging fire offerings of astringent, red ingredients. The fire-circle (agni mandala) 
surrounds the target's name with seed syllables and an outstretched svastika: three arms 
invoke each of the trimurti syllables and the fourth, Agni; all are bound with appropriate 
syllable clusters (pinda).’' (6.10) Written on birch bark using candied sugars, agar wood, 
saffron, female cows' urine, camphor, orpiment, and musk: all are yellow-colored. The 
victim's name is embedded in the mantra, upon the yantra, and on an offering ladle. 
The inscribed name focuses the operation upon the target, but the victim's own 
body has a stand-in. This yantra is written on the belly of a female doll, the victim's 
simulacrum.” (6.11) The doll is pierced with thorns at its vulva, forehead, and heart, and 
then it is buried. A fire is kindled on the earth over where the doll has been buried. Into 
that fire, the practitioner makes homa offerings of lac, bdellium, rajika grain, sesame and 
ghee, and salt. The sorcerer uses the inscribed ladle to make the offerings. For seven 
nights, the sorcerer performs 108 fire offerings and mantra repetitions (Gnala daivatasya). 
This rite will bring forth Indra, let alone a normal woman.” (6.10-13) 


Immobilization of celestial bodies, motions, armies, fire or speech, and anger 


71 hrim madhyasthita nama diksu vilikhet kromtadvi diksupyajam / bahye svastika lamchanam sikhi 
puram rephai rbahih pravrtam // tad vahyegnipunja trimurtibalayam vanheh puram pabakaih / 
pimdairvestitamagni mamdala matasta dvestitam camkusaih // 6.10 // 

72. bahye pavaka mandalam vara yutam mamtrena devyastato / vayiinamtritayena vestanamidam yamtram 
jagatyuttamam // sri khamda guru kimkumardra mahisi karpira gaurocana / kasturyadibhi 
rudadhabhiurjja likhitam kuryyatsada karsanam // 6.11 // 

73 laksa pamsu susiddha satprati krti krtva hrdidam tapo-ryyamtram sthapaya nama patra sahitam 
laksam prapuryyadare / bhitva yoni lalata hrtsupara pusta ksasya satkamtakaih , rekam kundatale 
nikhanya ca parambaddhagri kundopari // 6.12 // laksa guggula rajika tila ghrtaih patrastha 
namanvitaih / samyuktairlavanena tatsati yutah samdhya su sastam satam // mamtrenatala daivatasya 
Juhu vada sapta ratra vadhe / rindrani mapi canayet ksitigata strayakarsane ka kathda // 6.13 // 
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(divya gati sainya jihnva krodham stambhayati) are grouped together in 6.14-21;” this 
group of targets and results is also found in the Udd-corpus” and 
Bhaiaravapadmavatikalpa 5.10."° The technique is simple, as is often the case with 
techniques having multiple results. Symbols in the yantra and words in the mantras are 
hostile and militaristic. The mantra contains syllables from victims' names, mantra seed 
syllables, and various syllables bearing weapon names such as ax (Aulisa) and lightning 
bolt (vajra)."” The mantra is positioned in a yantra with weapon, lotus, Sun, and Moon 
symbols. The yantra is inscribed on a stone using palm-liquor (¢a/a); then the stone is 
bound with yellow thread.” Binding the consecrated stone symbolizes immobilization 
and thereby causes immobilization. The mantra invokes militaristic Vajrakrodha and 
Jvalamalini to kill, cook, pierce, burn, and draw forth the wrath, motions, mind, and ire of 


the target. This version of the mantra immobilizes whatever the sorcerer desires to be 


74 Hindi title reads divya gati senda jihva aur krodhastambhan yamtra. 

75 Sivadatta's Chapter Four on the topic of immobilization contains immobilization of fire (4.8-9), armies 
(4.21-24), and repulsion of armies (4.25-27). Srivastava also describes the immobilization of armies and 
setting armies to flight on pgs. 73-4. 

76 The BPK describes, "Upon a slab of wood or rock he should inscribe [this yantra] using haritala, 
manahsila, and so forth. The results of the ritual are immobilization of anger (kopa), motion, armies, and 
fire." (5.10) phalake silatale va haritalamanahsiladibhir likhitam / kopagatisainyajihvastambham 
vidadhati vidhiyuktam // 5.10 // 

77 nama likhya pratitam kaparaputa gatam tamtavestyam caturbhih / bajrairvviddham caramtam 
kulisavivaragam vamabijam tadagre // bajram canyonyaviddham hyuparilikhabahirvvisnuna trih paritam / 
sa jyotiscamdrabimdu rhari kamala jayoh stambha bimdurllakare //6. 14 // The next verse presents some 
sort of variant mantra. bajrakaragrarekhanavakakrtac-atuhsastikostan likhitva / bahye bimdu trideham 
tadanulikhitadamtasca lintasya vantah // glaum dadyannama garbham kulisayugalavidvatatasta dvi diksu / 
rantram vajrantardle valayatimathata tsvena mamtrena bahye // 6.16 // A rendered mantra follows in the 
commentary including directions for implementing in a ritual, but it does not seem to correspond to the 
aforementioned mantra. 

78 talena sila samputa likhitam paribestya pita sutrena / divya gati sainya jihva krodham stambhayati krta 
pujam // 6.15 // 
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immobilized in addition to prior declared targets.” 

The next ritual creates and manipulates an effigy representing a victim who is 
physically silenced or made ritually ineffective due to immobilization of his physical 
tongue.* Three variations follow. (1) The mantra is mingled with the name of the target 
and written in saffron and orpiment upon a birch-sheaf. After writing the mantra, he 
takes up earth gathered from the hand of a pot maker (Aumbhakaragrahastan mrsnam) 
and makes an image; the yantra-mantra is written covering the image's mouth. The 
image is cut apart and soaked in liquor. Next, using mantras to goddesses Jambha and 
Mohini, he offers yellow flowers. This technique immobilizes adversarial tongues in 
legal disputes (prayarthi vyavaharino).*' (2) The mantra is inscribed on a man's tongue, 
and this causes mental bewildering and immobilizes hostile speech. It seems unlikely the 
sorcerer could actually draw a diagram on an opponent's physical tongue; a tongue 


simulacrum is more likely. (3) Should the practitioner draw the yantra on a stone that 


79 "Om [reverence] to vajra-Wrath! Burn! Burn! O Jvalamalini! hrim jhim blim dram drim hram hrim 
hrim hraum hrah! The wrath, motion, mind, and tongue of so-and-so kill, kill! Burn! Burn! Cook! Cook! 
Pierce! Pierce! draw forth! draw forth! [Reverence] to rage! Svaha" The instructions are found in verse 
6.17. "One should inscribe the yantra on the earth, a leaf, a wall, on birch bark in order to effect 
immobilization of whatever the sorcerer desires." Found in comm. between 6.16 and 6.17. This mantra- 
yantra is to be inscribed on a portion of ground, a wall (kudya), or a sheaf of paper. Having performed 
worship using the spoken mantra, this will surely immobilize whatever the sorcerer desires to be 
immobilized. Jihva often refers to a tongue of flame, in this context I translate the term as the physical 
tongue, meaning immobilization of speech. 

80 Immobilization of the tongue elsewhere describes freezing the speech of another to ensure victory in 
legal disputes; while the results are ambiguous the legal context is the most appropriate but agonistic 
sacrifice should not be discounted. 

81 namnah konesu datva la matha pari vrtam vardhina bimdu navva / lam, bijai rvvestitam tatkulisa 
valiyatam vestitam va trayena // bhurjje gaurocana kumkuma likhitamatah kumbhakaragrahastan / 
mrtsnamadaya krtva krtimathatadyatramasye nighaya // 6.18 // tadvakram parapustakamkatacayairbhitva 
sara vadvaya / styamtastam pranidhaya samyagatha jambhe mohini samyuja // svaha mamtra padena pita 
kusumai ramyarcya yatah puman / pratyarthi vyavaharino vijayate tajihvakah stambhayet // 6.19 // 

82 namdalikya manusyavakravivare tandramtasamta vrtam / lannaglaumtrisariravestitamatah konasthalam 
bijakam // dikstham ksim dharanitalam ca vinatham jihva stambhini mohasat— mamtrenarnnitamatanoti 
gatijihva krodhasam stambhana // 6.20 // jihna corr. to jihva)The mantra in the commentary reads, “Om 
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has been previously worshiped with boiled rice, indigo, and chalk and then should he 
place the stone in his own mouth, it will reveal any secrets he wishes to know.* (6.18-21) 
Revelation of secrets is presumably caused by dominating the tongue of those with whom 
he speaks. The fetish in his mouth loosens the lips of others. From martial and verbal 
subjugation, the text shifts to erotic magic subjugation. 
The next yantra sexually infatuates a woman to a man (purusam nijanuraktam) 
using a yantra made into an amulet that is empowered by smeared sexual fluids. First, I 
will describe the diagram. An eight-petaled lotus is inscribed with 'krum' at the center. 
The pericarp is inscribed with the name of the target surrounded by other seed-syllables. 
Outer petals are inscribed with mantras to goddesses Gauri, Aparajita, Vijaya, Jambha, 
Moha, Jaya, Varahi, and Ajita. The mantras in the yantra start with 'om', end with 'svahd’, 
and goddess names in the dative, though the expected 'namah' is not found. Outside the 
primary lotus figure is written the mantra 'om jriim svaha'.™* The sorcerer should collect 
semen spilled during careless sexual intercourse, soaking it up using cotton where the 
discharge has fallen to the earth. Semen is powerful and ambivalent already, but having 
fallen to the earth it is polluted; recall that cow dung is perfectly pure until it touches the 
earth, just as fruit that has touched the ground has become defiled. Pollution, here, 


increases power. The yantra should be drawn upon birch bark using saffron, orpiment, 


jihva stambhini ksim ksim svaha.” 

83 odanarajanikhatikassampesya tadiyavartikalikhitam / yamtramidampdasane tatpahitam 
khestasiddhikaram // 6.21 / 

84 krum madhye likha nama tatkramalavairviddhim kastairvestitam / bahyepyastadalambujam pratidalam 
svahamtavamadikam // devim gauryya pardjite ca vijayam jambham ca moham jayam / varahimajitam 
kramallikha bahirvvamadi jriim sah padah // 6.22 // The eight mantras for the eight petals are as follow in 
the commentary: "Om gauryai svaha" "om aparajitayai svaha" "om vijayayai svaha" "om jrmbhayai 
svaha" "om mohayai svaha" "om jayayai svaha" “om varahyai svaha" "om ajitayai svaha". 
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and so forth, and then it is scattered with barley (vavaka), cuckoo-eye seeds, and pollen 
(kokilaksabijarajah). Having combined the semen and water, he should smear it upon 
the amulet and dangle that amulet from his hips. This shall engender erotic desire toward 
the wearer, whether he is male or neuter, in an otherwise unattainable woman, 1.e. a 
woman who is married or who lives under the dominion of another man (parastrisu).* 
(6.22-24) 

The next mantra is named the grain-subjugating yantra (kanayasuyamtram); it 
targets the earth and crops.*° This yantra invokes goddesses Moha and Jambha, but in the 
commentary a group of eight goddesses, including Moha and Jambha, are invoked in 
homa offerings. The seed syllables, namely the elephant-subjugator (gajavasakrdbija), 
suggest subjugation, bewildering, or attraction. The yantra is written using vermillion, 
golden honey, sandal paste, grain, cow milk, orpiment, agar, and musk: all these are 
pleasant commodities throughout South Asia.*’ Subjugating the earth (Kanayasuyamtram 
Jagadakrt) suggests ‘controlling the earth’, and that control may increase fecundity or 
render fallow. (6.25-6) 


A yantra consisting of four swastikas arrayed in a circular pattern with mantras 


85. stripurusasuratasamaye yonyam vini patitamimdriyam yatnat / karpyasena grahitva bhimim parihrtva 
samsthapya // kasmira rocanadibhi retaddyamtram vilikhya bhirjjadale / yavaka pihitam tadupari vikiryya 
sita koki laksa bijarajah // 6.23/jala misra retasa tannisimcaya sutravrtam katau vidhrtam / purusam 
nijanuraktam karoti samdham parastrisu // 6.24 // 

86 The yantra is bears troublesome heading 'kanayavasya yamtra'. It means 'the grain subjugator’, and its 
meaning can stretch to be 'lady subjugator' (kanyavasya). In the Buddhist context and in the Mahabharata 
a kanaya is a sort or spear or a weapon. Considering the ingredients, mostly commodities, it makes sense 
to emend kanaya to kana, or at least construe it as such. 

87 hrim madhye nama yugmam sikhi pura putitam tasya kosthesu vamam / hrim jambhe 
homamanyatpunarapi vinayam hrim ca mohe ca homam // 6.25 // hrim tatkostamtardalesthatha 
gajavasakrdvijamanyatadagre / bahye hrim svasya namnamtarita matha vahih sriim likhetsadhya namnda // 
6.26 // comm. Mantras: "om hrim jambhe svaha" aur "om hrim mohe svaha". kumkumahimamadhu- 
malayajayavakagauksirarocanagurubhih /mrgamadasahitervilikhet kanayasuyamtram jagadakrt // 6.27 // 
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stretching out upon each arm removes dangers from witches (sakinibhayah prabhitam). 
Mantras in the four directions invoke deities from the four directions to protect the target 
from myriad dangers.** In the east, Vajradhara regulates the corrupted obstructors 
(dustavinayaka); in the south, Amrtadhara regulates impure enemies (arisuddha); in the 
west, Amrtadhara regulates noisy witches (da@kini); and in the north, Rurucala regulates 
yoginis.® (6.27-8) 

Manipulating consecrated jars--including inscribing the jars with yantra-mantra-- 
removes dangers from violent enemies, witches, serpents, the nine planets, ghouls, and 
thieves. A mantra with the target's name embedded is used to bind the directions of the 

ritual space; then the jar is prepared by inscribing mantras and consecrating the jar it with 
nectar (amryta).”” Next, the yantra-mantra is drawn upon a birch sheaf using yellow, 
pleasant smelling substances, as well as grain-oil and milk, and this is laid over the mouth 
of the jar. The jar is filled with sandal, flowers, and the like, and then it is sealed with 
thread and beeswax. The directions are yet again bound using the mantra prescribed 


above.” Then the pot itself is manipulated. 


88 Comm.: pitrava disame--“om vajra dhare bamdha2 varja pasena sarva madusta vinayakanam om 
hrim ksam phat yogine devadattam raksa2 svaha // daksiname—“om amrta dhare dhara dhara risuddha 
om hrium phat yogini devadattam raksa2 svaha /” pascimame—“om amrta dhare dakini garbha suraksini 
atmabija hrim phat yogini devadattam raksa2 svaha //” uttarame—“om ru ru cale hram hnam hriim 
hraum hrah ksmam ksmim ksmtim ksmaim ksmah sarva yoginidevadattam raksa2 svaha //” 

89 naka omkaramadhye punarapi valayam sodasasvastikanamagneyam gehamudyannavasikhamatha 
tadvestitam trikalamih / dadyad baheh sya catvaryyamarapatipuranyam tardlastha mamtranetad-yamtram 
sutam trailikhitamapaharecchakinibhayah prabhitim // 6.28 // 

90 nama sakarantarggatamambudhitantavrtam bahisca kala / valayitamaniladyastamavestyam hamsah 
padam valayam // 6.29 // tamtena bahirvestyam krom prom trim thassu bija valayam ca / bhantena su 
sampute tam tadvalayitamamrta mamtrena // 6.30 // Comm. om paksi svah jhvim jhvam hih vam hamsah 
jah jah jah paksi ksah sam sam sah hara hum hah 

91 kamaladalasahita mukha budhnamrtakalasena vestitam bahye / vam vandanadalesu likhet 
budhnadalamtargatam lam ca // 6.32 // kiittasthanalamile ghata yamtramidam vilikhya bhurjjadale 
kasmirarocanaguruhimamalayajayavaka-ksiraih // 6.33 // stitrena vahirvestyam sikthakaparivestitam 
tatah krtva / malayaja kusumadyarccitanavapurna ghate ksipenmatiman // 6.34 // 
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On purified ground the practitioner places a copper or iron tripod 
(lohamayatripadika). Upon the tripod he sets a brass pot whose mouth is covered by a 
brass platter. On top of the plate is placed a pestle and a lamp; the pair are garlanded by 
two necklaces (kaficidvayayuta). The assembled ritual items are blessed with sandal- 
water and adored with flowers. Once the ritual space and items are arranged, the 
sorcerer offers mantras, good-smelling things, grains, flowers, and cooked oblations.” 
Consequently, this prophylactic ritual removes danger from hostile creatures.’ (6.29-40) 

The yantra to attract (G@karsa) a victim prescribes another eight-petaled lotus; the 
petals of this lotus are inscribed with consonant '7/yum'-type clusters, 1.e. 'rks/vyum', 
'rhalvyum', and so forth. The mantra uses seed syllables common to attraction spells such 
as 'the noose’ and 'the goad’. The final verse expands the mantra to include the name of 
the crested goddess (sikhani), Jvalamalini. She is implored to draw forth so-and-so 
toward the practitioner, to restrain that victim, and to fulfill the sorcerer's desires.” (6.41- 
4) 


The last procedure arrests even the most supreme deities. The aforementioned 


92 samarjita bhimitale lohamayatripadika parinidhaya / {samarnjita corr. to samaryita} kalasam tam 
tasya mukham kamsyasavrtena pihitavyam // 6.37 // kamcidvaya yuta musalam, jala dhautam sarasa 
malaya jalimam / surabhitarakusumavestam, tadubrtakamastake sthapyam // 6.38 // musalopari pradipam 
nidhaya kamsyamayabhajanam kalasatale / {bhisala corr. to musala} 
bahirarcayetsamamnadagamdhaksata-kusumacarukadyaih // 6.39 // 

93 krurarimarasakinyuraganavagrahapisacacorabhayam / apaharati tatksanadiha 
tatsaliladravyasamasetkah // 6.40 // 

94 kiutakasamapindamadhyanilaye nama svakiyam prthak / datva tatparivestitam bhaparasatpimdena 
guhyena ca // bahyedvyasta dalabja masta kamale svanyacca pimdastakam / patrenantaritam 
likhetsvarayugam Sesa ca patrastake // 6.41 // svara yugalasyadhasta cchabdam pasam tatham kusam 
ksim ca / datva tesam cadyah hrim klim blim sah dram drim kramaddyat // 6.42 // Comm.: "hram am 
krom ksim hrim klim blim sah dram aur drim" // bananpadmadalantaresu vilikhe cchabdam kasam 
camkusam / ksim patragra gatam likhe datha namah paryyamta vamadina // patragra sthita bija bana 
sikhani sighram tamakarsaya / tista dvirmmama satya vadi varade mamtrena vestyam vahih // 6.43 // 
Comm.: "om hram am krom ksim hrim klim blium sah dram drim jvalamalini devi sighram 
devadattamakarsaya2 tistha 2 mama satya vadi varade namah" //6.43 // 
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Jvalamalini mantra, that comes from the very mouth of Jvalamalint (devya 
jvalamalinyoktam),” is inscribed in the pericarp of an eight-petaled lotus with a triangle 
in the center, and then the sorcerer makes fire offerings. The yantra is drawn using a 
finely-prepared ink concoction (subhatantra). When the sun is in the lunar asterism of 
pusya (pusvarka), that yantra is inscribed on a birch-sheaf or upon a foot-image (bhirjje 
pade); subsequent fire offerings are focused upon that inscribed object. This subjugates 
even ultimate deities (parama deva). By extension, whether near or far away from 
Jvalamalini's image or temple (Ardayo ‘pahyrdaya), this yantra can be used in ritual 

adoration, mantra recitation, and fire sacrifice to subjugate women, kings, enemies, and 
ghosts. When the practitioner offers three sweets, bdellitum, and incense into the flames, 
he will subjugate even a god like Indra, let alone a normal creature.” (6.44-7) 

The seventh chapter, like the prior one, presents a catalog of pragmatic rituals; this 
chapter emphasizes subjugation and erotic magic. Jain ideology does not endorse lay 
extramarital sexual activity, but magic tantras always include sexual rituals, particularly 
erotic domination and fertility operations. Jain tantras set aside ideology and become 
thoroughly magic tantras; genre, not ideology nor orthodox pantheons, determines ritual 
techniques and deities invoked. The main techniques are enchanted eye-shadow 
(afjana), ointment concoctions, and brow-markings (tilak): these are common techniques 


for subjugation, especially erotic subjugation, throughout magic tantras. Techniques to 


95 Explicit mention of the goddess whom the text is dedicated is found at the end of the chapter, pointing 
toward a Jain tantra re-visioning of earlier less-specific or non-Jain textual sources. devyd 


jJvalamalinyoktamidam parama-deva-graha-yamtram. 

96 sikhi maddevi hrdayo ’pahrdaya mamtrena pujitam satatam /japitam hutam ca sakalam 
strinrparipubhutavasyakaram // 6.46 // madhuratrayena gugguladasamgapamcamgadhtipamisrena / 
jJuhuyatsahasradasakam vasamkarotindramapi kathanyesu // 6.47 // 
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prepare magic concoctions range from mechanically combining ingredients to performing 
spells, inscribing diagrams, and worship activities while manipulating substances. That 
most-not-Jain pan-Indian deity Kamadeva is invoked positively in erotic rituals: magic 
tantra is here completely integrated to the Jain context. 

Flowers, musk, camphor, basil and various flora in equal amounts are made into a 
tilak that subjugates the world (tilakam bhuvanavasya karam).”’ This is the 'sublime 
method’, the 'divyatantra' (ceti divatamtramidam).”* (7.1-2) When the moon rises in the 
asterism of pusva, a lovely maiden grinds together herbs and minerals with water to make 
a paste.” The paste is applied to the forehead or as eyeliner; consequently, it conquers 
the three-fold world.'” (7.3-5) Two similar forehead markings subjugate the world 
(jagadavasakrt, trailokyajanavasaky;t) using, in the first, a combination of flower parts 
(roots, bulbs, and stalks) and, in the second, petals from several flower varieties.'”' (7.6- 


7) The next forehead mark makes the applicant's mouth captivating; it is not a mouth 


97 sarapumkhi sahadevi tulasi kasturika ca karpuram / gaurocana gajamado manah sila damana kascaiva 
1/1 // jatisamipuspayugam harikanta / 7.1 / 

98 Divyatantra is not the name of a tantra. Declaring "ceti divyatamtramidam" fills out the verse-quarter 
(pada). It should not be construed as a source declaration. j@tisamipuspayugam harikanta ceti 
divyatamtramidam / samabhagena grahitam tilakam kuru bhuvanavasya karam // 7.2 // In the Udd-corups, 
in particular in the Uddisatantra, a similar pada-filler using "yogatantra" is often used. Here again, there 
may be a well-known but not existent Divvatantra. 

99 The ingredients; elalaavamgamalayajatagarotyalakustakumkumosirah / gaurocanadikesaramanasila 
rajikakutarajam // 7.3 // hikkva tulasi padamakam . . . gajamadakunatisamipuspaih // 7.5 // The full verses 
are as follows: elalavamgamalayajatagarotyalakustakumkumosirah / gaurocanadikesaramanasila 
rajikakutajam // 7.3 // hikva tulasi padmakamiti samabhagam musaramalilena / puspe candrabhyudaye 
sukanyakapesayetsarvvam // 7.4 // (su corr. mu) tilakam kuryyadamuna 
vidadhatvathavamjanamtathanyonyam / tilakastribhuvanatilako gajamadakunatisamipuspath // 7.5 // 

100 This interpretation requires a creative reading of the corrupt "... samabhagam musaramalilena / 
puspe candrabhyudaye mukanyakapesayetsarvvam // 7.4 // tilakam kuryyadamuna 
vidadhatvathavamjanamtathanyonyam / tilakastribhuvanatiloko" to read samabhagam musapam lilayena / 
pusye candrabhydaye amukanyaka pesayet sarvam // 7.4 // tilakam kuryadamuna vidadhatvathavanjanam 
tathanyonyam / tilakastribhuvanam atiloko..." 

101 narakandapatrakanyahimapadmotpalasukesaram kustam / harikantamalayaruham vikrtistilako 
jagadvasakrt // 7.6 // kanakasahajatapuspairmalanajanrpa-locanamrgamadaisca / samabhagena 
grahitaistilakam trailokyajanavasakrt // 7.7 // 
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freshener applied to the tongue, such as found in paan preparations, but a mark on the 
forehead that magically makes the applicant's face (mukha) pleasant, causing subjugation 
(vaso bhave tilakah).'” (7.8-10) 

Numerous infused eye-shadows subjugate any person in the world--men, women, 
and even kings. Ingredients echo forced movement: iron dust and lode stone, sunflowers 
whose blossoms turn with the sun. Plant ingredients have “intoxicating” names, such as 
bewilderer (mohini) and enchanter (@vartamada), or are associated with flower-arrows of 

Kamadeva, such as sarapankha and sahadevi plants. Animal ingredients are visually 
striking; they captivate like the head of a snake, mane of lion, of claw of tiger. 
Ingredients are combined with vibrant colored powders, smeared upon a wick, and burnt 
to produce lampblack that is then mixed with intoxicants, such as cannabis bhang and 
dhatttra. During preparations the sorcerer chants, "Om! Captivating Captivating! 
Svaha\" Having applied perfected eyeliner, the sorcerer subjugates anything upon which 
he casts his gaze.'® (7.11-18) 


Results to this point forcibly dominate targets, but the next three procedures 


102 The ingredients do not seem particularly pleasant-smelling; the tilaka, thereby, magically causes the 
wearers face or breath or countenance to be pleasant. Here the source given, like divyatantra above, is 
divya subha tantra. pavakavarjitalaksmi sahadebi krsna mallika tulasi / (corr. varnijia to varjita) harikamta 
narakamdesvari sitosirapikkasca // 7.8 // jatisamikusumayugam damanaka guarocanapamargasca / 
kasmirakaryyaka-mrgamada dhatirakamarugapatrani // 7.9 // sara punkha kanaiti ca 
samabhagagrahitadivya subha tamtraih / pusparkve samyuktairmukha vaso bhave tilakah // 7.10 // 

103 loharajah sarapunghi sahadevi mohini mayirasikha /kasmirakustamalayajakarppurasamiprasunam 
ca// 7.11 // rajavartabhramakadivasakaravartamadajatamamsi / nrpapilikesacamdana bdalagirikarnika 
sveta // 7.12 // srotomjana nilamjana sauviramjana rasamjananyapi ca / padmahi simha kesara sardula 
nakham ca vikrtasca // 7.13 // gaurocana’sva vamdana harikanta bhrnga tuttha mityesam /curna 
malaktaka patale vikiryya parivestya kurvarti // 7.14 // stitrena pamcavarnena parivrtam bhavayet 
tarukstrai / karuka kuca bhava payasa punarapitam bhavayetsamyak // 7.15 // vartydtaya pradipam 
vibodhya kapilaghrtena siddhasthane / dhatirabhamga mardita nayakharppakemjanam driyate // 7.16 // 
(corr. nava to naya) om harini harini svaha mamtram pathatamjanam daryyam / prapatham stameva 
mamtra karotu nayanamjanam vapi // 7.17 // sakala jagadekaramjanamamjanamidamatanoti 
subhagastvam / stripurusarajavasyam karoti nayane dvayam bhaktam // 7.18 // 
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subjugate by charming (rafijana) the world and its inhabitants.' Ingredients are similar 
to the lampblack-eyeshadow producing procedures preceding. Lode-stone, camphor, 

black antimony, young tumeric root (ba/alaksmi), sweet jasmine, tiger's claw, lion's mane, 

orpiment, and rice are combined. The resultant concoction is made into ink used to draw 

the previous mantra on a sheaf covered in lac; this will enchant the minds of all people.'” 
(7.19-20) Similar ingredients are combined to make an ointment that charms or even 

seduces whomever encounters the wearer.'®° (7.21-2) An ointment that charms the world 

combines familiar ingredients: tiger-claw, lode-stone, blue-lotus, bewildering plant, 
camphor, and orpiment. (7.23) 

Erotic magic comprises the remainder of Chapter Seven; victims are struck by 
Kamadeva's randy arrows. Ritual techniques and ingredients repeat from other sections. 
Such repetitions include the use of the sorcerer's or clients' bodily fluids (most often 
urine), animal milk, salts and briny suspensions, herbs associated with desire, 1.e. 
aphrodisiacs, and plants associated with desirous deities. 

To afflict a target with the arrows of Kamadeva (anamgajayabana), the sorcerer 
steeps erandaka and bhaktraka juice, black sesame oil, and dog-milk in his own urine 


for three days.'°’ (7.26) In another method, a combination of herbs are rolled into small 


104 Results are charming or seducing men and mind (janaramjanamanaramjanam) (7.20) and delighting 
all men (jagadramjanam). The Hindi commentary argues makes all men servants (sevan kare to samast 
jagat ko anamd ho) (7.22). Results charm the world of men (janam lokaramjanakrt) (7.23) The Hindi 
label, derived from Sanskrit, for these rituals are the gladdening ointments (sukhadayaka anjana). 

105 bhramakahimanilamjanabdalalaksmisumohinibhaktah / vyaghranakhi harikamtavarakamde 
rocanayuktam // 7.19 // kekikhetyetesamalaktapatale vilikhya samcurnam / (corr. kekikhetya to 
kekhisikhetya) pragukta vidhisametam janaramjanamanaramjanam tadidam // 7.20 // 

106 harikanta kekisikha sarapumkhi pitikesasahadevyah / himamadarajavartam vikrtih 
kanyapurusakamdah // 7.21 // purupadmakesaram pamohinitisamabhagatah krtam / curnam 
pragvidhiyutamamjalamidamakhilajagadramjanam tattham // 7.22 // 

107 eramdakabhaktakarasena divasatrayena prthakkrsnatilah / bhavyah sunipayonijamutrenanamgajaya- 
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balls and brined in a salty solution containing one's own urine; after evaporating that 
liquid via cooking, the remaining salt (/avana) causes subjugation. This technique makes 
the so-called ‘subjugation salt' (vasya namak).'® (7.27-8) On a new-moon Saturday, 
herbs and salt in specific proportions are ground with goat-milk. One half of the juice 
from the grindings is boiled in goat milk. The other half is reserved for the next step. 
The milk-poached portion is mixed with reserved sap and two measures of 011; this is 
cooked further. Upon rubbing infused oil on his body, the sorcerer maddens all women 
and subjugates the three-fold world.' (7.29-31) The oil subjugates via contact with 
victims or upon victims gazing upon the body of the sorcerer. 

The next two techniques create an oil whose effects are equivalent to the strike of 
Kamadeva's bow. First, a desolate ritual space is prepared by smearing the earth with 
cow dung. Next, the sorcerer places a piece of betel nut in the mouth of a dead snake, 

and the snake head is placed in a golden pot along with various ground substances. The 
concoction ferments for three days. The contents are mixed with thickened dog milk and 


the sorcerer's own urine, then it is rolled into balls. During a Saturday sunrise the balls 


banah // 7.26 // 
108 raktakanaviravikrtidvijadi varunit bhujamgaksi / lanjarikagovamdinye tadvanitka prakrtya bahih // 
7.27 // batikabhih saha lavanam praksipya sudjane svamutrena // saribhavya pacetpascallavanamidam 
bhuvana vasakari // 7.28 // The making of these so-called 'salty balls” is found in several erotic techniques 
in BPK Chapter Nine. 
109 "Fifteen, nine, four, and six portions of, in order, vikrti, salt (namak), bewildering plant, and lafyarika 
are measured out on a new-moon Saturday. The ingredients are ground with goat milk. One half is boiled 
in goat milk. After cooking that half, the other half is deposited [into it]."_ pamcadasa nava catuh sad 
bhagan vikrtinamaka mohanika / (corr. nabhakta to namaka) lanjarikanam jnatvamavasyayam Sanairvvare 
117.29 // (corr. abhavasya to Gmavasya) sampisyajapayasa kalkarddhamajapayoyutam kvathayet 
/arddhavarte kvathe dvitivabhagam ksipetatra // 7.30 //madhuno dvigunam tailam kvathasamam misritam 
pacedvidhina / vanitamadanabhyamganatailamidam trijagativasa krta // 7.31 // Or rather, having rubbed 
this oil onto the body of a woman, she will madden the three-fold word. This ambiguity is not aided by the 
Hindi gloss. I have preserved the ambiguity in my gloss above. 
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are cooked over a thorn-apple/dhattura wood fire (kanaka). Ground gajfija, sandal, and 
thorn-apple/dhattura seeds along with the funky snake-balls are used to make a sesame 
oil infusion. If the oil is swallowed, it subdues the consumer, functioning like the arrows 
of Kamadeva (anamgasastrani).''° (7.32-35) Betel nut mixed with ground herbs are 
combined with the sorcerer's own urine, red karavira sap, dog-milk, and donkey-milk. 
That concoction is placed in an alcohol-filled pot (unmataka). Additionally, dhatura 
(unmatta), ganja, saffron, and snake oil (sarpakrta), made above, are placed into the pot. 
The concoction is cooked over a fire kindled with thorn-appple/dhattura wood (kanaka). 
The resultant oil is like the weapon of Kamadeva.'"' (7.36-8) 

The next ritual manipulates serpentine ingredients, dog milk, and odoriferous 
substances (sandal, incense, and so forth), all common ingredients found throughout this 
chapter. As seen elsewhere, rituals contain many snakey qualities from Gdarudasastra 
sources. The sorcerer combines powders of kanya, indravaruni, ndga, sarpa, pdatala, 
garuda, and rudrajata: the names of which either mean snake or snake-like beings, 
denote objects that look like snakes, or have mythical association to serpents.'!” (7.39) 


“These are put together with a large amount of dog milk and incense. This is said by 


110 svammeva mrtahi sukhe kramuka phalanam dalani niksipya / tanamadhyagomayaliptam 
samsthapyaikamtasubhadese // 7.32 // (corr. tanmadgo with tanmadhyago) tanyddaya dinai 
stribhirathakanaka suphalaghate samasthapya / giri-karnikemdravarunyanalahalinyamganacurnaih // 
7.33 // mamdarasunikstraih svamutrasahitairvibhavayetbahusah / kulikodaye sanaiscavarekanakemdhano 
syagnau // 7.34 // gunja sugandhika kanakabijacirnahikrtitilatailaih / raddhiipitani bhajana- 
vivarenanamgasastrani // 7.35 // {corrupt cd} 

111 gobamdhinimdravarunyavanidarakarnika sugamdhinika / kharakarnityetesam curnaih 
sahapugasakalani // 7.36 // unmatakabhamdagata nyatmasumiutrena rakta karavira-- 
dragharasambhisunikucapayasa bhavyani tani prthak // 7.37 // unmatabijagunjasugandhikasarppakrti- 
tilatailaih / kanakendha nagni saddha pitani kusumastra sastrani // 7.38 // 

112 kanyendravaruninagasarppapdatalagarudarudrajata—curnayutaih kramukaphalanyatmamalair- 
vipulakanakaphale // 7.39 // (kanyedra corr. kanyendra) 
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Gangapati Guru to be the Victory-weapon of Kamadeva (jaitrastrani manojasya).” '° 


(7.40) Gangapati Guru is unknown to me at this time. 
In the next ritual, rudra-locks, white ganja, and /ajjara are placed in the mouth of 
a snake. After three days, the powder thus produced (adaya pracurnam) is mixed with 
one's own bodily excretions.''* The mixture is cooked in a place where the earth has 
previously been purified by cow dung. After cooking, the resulting powder is called the 
“Arrow of Kama”, and it subjugates the entire world.''’ (7.41-2) A final ritual to 
subjugate the whole world combines pungent mustard, salt, pepper, coriander, turmeric, 
betel, and so forth along with the sorcerer's bodily excretions and incense: this is called 
dasarari, and it subjugates the whole world.''* (7.43-5) 

The last verses of this chapter are gynecology and fertility techniques; final verses 
and appendices are common locations for such techniques throughout the magic tantras. 
The first two procedures rejuvenate a vulva (bhaginirjjara); the Hindi heading is 
'smearings for vulva purification’ (vonisodhaka lepa). The first concoction consists of 
'desirous' plant ingredients: musk, the intoxicating plant (unmatta), aphrodisiac herbs 


(kama), rudra's locks (symbolizing restrained desire), and tamarind (an astringent thought 


113 sambhavya sunidugdhaplutani saddhupitani punah / jaitrastrani manojasyetyuktam gamgapati 
gurund // 7.40 // 

114 It is unclear whether the powder emerges after shaking out the snake head after three days or if it is a 
salty-powder arising from evaporation. 

115 rudrajata sitagunja lanjarikah samnidhaya sarppasye / divasai stribhiradaya 
pracurnamksipayetsvamalaih // 7.41 // gomaya lipte hari nikamde paribhavya pacayedvidhina / 
curnamidam sakalajagadvasya-karam kamabanakhyam // 7.42 // 

116 kanakendravarunikhara karnikatrisamdhyanam / visphotanalajjarikadvijadamdinam vahirvvatika // 
7.43 // bhamde nidhaya tasmin prthak2 maricalavanasarsapa sumthi / 
dhanyajamodacurnakaharitakakramukapippalyah // 7.44 // bhavyah svamalaih samyak 
taddhupaiddhipitah prthak prthagiti ca / dasarari kabhi dhanah sakalajagadvasyakarinyah // 7.45 // 1 
cannot posit a meaning for this dasarari without major speculative emendation. 
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to awaken appetite), and so forth.''? The concoction is smeared upon a vulva to freshen 
or rejuvenate that organ. Pungent, recurring 'desirous' substances are ground and mixed 
with dog milk in the second concoction. Applying the resultant paste to a vulva 
rejuvenates aged flesh. ''* 

Rejuvenation techniques above are designed for aesthetics and erotic sport; those 
that follow increase fertility. The following techniques are called “medicine for 
bestowing progeny” (Hindi: santanadayaka ausadhi). Ingredients are odd, but results are 
clear; consequently, I maintain Sanskrit terminology. 

Sipi, phaniphala, cavya, citraka, mahi, kusmamdi, nihparnika, brahyi, daddura 
(datura), mitavarahi, khali, patha, and laksmanika should be crushed up with 
cow-milk and pressed (picet). If a childless, menstruating woman has intercourse 
with her own husband, then she will surely attain a son. Having drank this herbal 
nectar (amrtausadham), the two [husband and wife] should remain together for 
four days. Should she eat sweet food, they will attain the desired result. On the 
fourth day, after bathing she has intercourse with her own husband at night. 
Depending on whether she sleeps to the right or the left she will have a son or a 
daughter. (7.49-51)!”° 
A childless menstruating woman drinks the preparation described in verse 7.49; 
subsequent verses nuance the nectar's application. Verse 7.50 prescribes direct 


instructions for consuming the concoction and accompanying practices. Verse 7.51 states 


that the side of her body on which the woman sleeps will dictate the sex of the progeny. 


117 dviradamadakustamrgamadakarppironmatapippali kamam / rudrajatamadhu- 
saimdhavanagaramustasuyastikam // 7.46 // suranatamkanapippalisarapumkhimatulimgacanakogha / 
mahakamlasametam bhaganirjjarakaranam liptam // 7.47 // 

118 karppurailamaksikalajjarikayuktapippalikamam / bhaganirjjaram prakuryyat 
kukkurasirasamyuktam // 7.48 // (kurumtika emend. to kukkura, following Hindi kuttike dudh mem) 

119 sipaphaniphalacavyacitrakamahikusmamdinihparnikah / brahyidurddurapuvwvika 
mitabarahakakhalyanvita // patha laksmaniketyamtinyasitagodugdhena pistapicet / vamdhya puspavati 
svabhartrsasahita putram labheta dhruvam // 7.49 // pitvamrtausadhamidam divasacatustayamubhavapi 
sthitva / nirvvatyaikoddese bhujeyatam madhuramannam // 7.50 // snatva caturthadivase 
svabhartsamkalpamapyanisivanatani / putrt putram labhate vametaraparsva samsupta // 7.51 // 
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Three verses represent three stages or layers of the text. The oldest verse is the first with 
its odd list of ingredients (7.49); redactors, editors, and innovators added the later two 
verses to enrich the technique. 

Chapters Eight and Nine depict discrete, long rituals. Tantra Jains, like tantra 
Saivas and tantra Buddhists, practiced both short “low-magic” rituals and elaborate rites 
similar to more orthodox, transcendental brahminical rituals, i.e “high-magic”. In high- 
magic or higher-magic, pragmatic elements remain, but the rituals are longer, fewer, more 
systematic, and have generalized results departing from six results terminology. The 
remaining rituals demonstrate the hybrid worldview of Jain tantra authors and 
practitioners: brahmana gods mix with regents of the eight directions, mix with tantra and 
folk goddesses, mix with the eponymous Jain tantra goddess, mix with orthodox Jain 
figures. All such deities are organized into ritual cycles departing from the disconnected 
cookbook sections found in the core of this tantra. 

Chapter Eight describes a long ritual in two parts. In the first part, the sorcerer 
performs elaborate worship of the regents over the eight direction and the nine planets, 
and, in the second, he creates an amulet that, in conjunction with a bath of flowers, 
confers great prosperity upon the target. Ritual results are absent in the first portion; 
therefore, we should construe the chapter as a single ritual with two parts. The first part 
is not inconceivable as a stand-alone transcendental rite for general auspiciousness. 
Ritual style and presentation change in this chapter, departing from the tantra grimoires 
by presenting neither inauspicious ingredients nor violent actions. Magic tantras' 


operations can be divided into three groups: (1) short rituals with few steps for specific 
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pragmatic results, (2) longer rituals with many steps and added worship to cause one of 

the six results constituents (occasionally other specific results are effected), and (3) long 

rituals with elaborate actions and large ritual spaces that effect generalized ritual results. 

The first two types are usually done in private by a single sorcerer, but the last type of 

ritual, as found in Jva@lamdalinikalpa's Chapter Eight, require elaborate spaces and would 
need many fellow ritual participants to prepare and perform the ritual. The more 
generalized the results, the more people perform the rituals; more specific result 

operations tend to flow from the work of a solitary practitioner. 

The following are eight major ritual techniques in the chapter. I construe the first 
seven in a coherent sequence, without results. The eighth and final step declares results, 
either as a concluding technique to the seven or as an independent act. The eight ritual 

techniques, in order, are as follows: (1) preparing ritual grounds; (2) laying out diagrams; 
(3) making a pavilion (mandapa) upon which is suspended a pot that is the focus of 
successive ritual acts; (4) creation of images corresponding to the eight direction lords 
who will be worshiped, divided, and released into a river; (5) circumambulation and 
worship of the central pot; (6) creation and manipulation of images corresponding to the 
nine planets, worshiped in the same manner as the aforementioned worship of the regents 
of the eight directions; (7) collecting and distributing ritual items; (8) creating an amulet 
and blessing a beneficiary. I describe the ritual(s) in detail below. 
The ground is consecrated by sprinkling water, starting in the north-east (the 
Isdna quarter), and the space is purified by smearing it with five sacred products from a 


tawny-colored cow (kapila): dung, curds, milk, ghee, and urine. Spatial dimensions are 
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not described, but considering the detailed ritual structures and elaborate physical acts to 
follow, the space must be large. Four seed syllables and four lotus diagrams are installed 
at the center of the ritual space. The flowers are colored reddish, white, blue, red, and 
they are drawn outside the syllables.!*° Sixteen animal images are drawn outside the 
flowers: a young brahmanis duck (cakrahu), heron (bala), crane (balaka), Saras crane 
(sarasa), and a honker goose (sakalahamsa) along with their mates (mithunasamyukta), 
also a crab (karkkataka), turtle (kurmma), frog (dardura), fish (usa), crocodile (makara), 
and a wave.'*! (8.3) Each symbol, other than the fish, is a liminal creature: water birds 
live in the air and the sea, and the water animals transition between the sea and the land. 
A wave, in the same way, is the meeting of land and sea: it is water, but it is only visible 
when it approaches the land. 
An exterior group of big lotuses (vipulapadminikhandam) 1s drawn surrounding 
the four inner lotuses. These are drawn using colored powder. The exterior “group” is a 
single sixteen-petaled lotus, and the sixteen aforementioned symbols mark each petal.!”” 


A square, drawn using the same colored powder, surrounds the lotuses. In the four 


120 Text for the syllables: namakala purnendusametam. Comm. '2’', 'T', 't', 'aim'. The lotuses are kokanada, 
kumuda, kuvalaa, and ratkotpala \otuses. 8.2 

121 The extra tara in front of taramga fills out the required 21 syllables for the mete. The term asa for 
fish is attested in 3.21 as part of Jvalamalini's regalia. Alternatively tisa can be translated as sun, and the 
sun can also be considered amphibious at sunrise or sunset it lives in the air and water, like the other land- 
water animals in the list. 'Fish' is a more consistent translation with the text and follows the Hindi gloss 
‘macchlit'. cakrahubalabalakasarasakala hamsa mithunasamyuktam / karkkatakakirmma duddura 
usamakaratarataramgayutam //8.3 // A similar lists of liminal or amphibious creautres is found in the Udd- 
corpus, namely regarding creating a fat-concoction to immobilize water. See my treatment of Sivadatta 
(4.1-27) and Srivastava (69-75) in Chapter Four. 

122 Dust is collected from eight spots: the gate of royal palace, from a crossroad, from a potter’s 
hand/ground (kulalakaru), from an ant/termite hill (vamalira), from the bank or beach of a river 
(saridubhayatatah), from elephant tusks (radarada) and buffalo horn, or gathered from a battlefield 
(ksetragata). (8.12) Combined, they are mixed with sandal paste and dye to make nine colors; the eight 
dusts become the base for colored powder used in worship. 
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directions, outside the square, are placed golden pots full of choice seeds 
(varabijapuramukha). The pots are worshiped with sandal, saffron, and white flowers. 
A pavilion (mandapa) is erected at the center. Nine holes are drilled in pavilion's 
arms. From each hole is strung a thread. The nine threads are stretched out to suspend 
another pot that becomes the subsequent ritual focus point.'”’ (8.4-7) Next, the ritualist 
inscribes a birch sheaf with the Death-Conqueror yantra (mrtyunjayakhyayantra); the 
target's name is inserted in the appropriate mantra position. The yantra is coated in 
golden beeswax and deposited in that suspended pot.'** Various flowers, woods, and 
aromatics, each consecrated with the fifteen-part Death-Conqueror mantra, are ground up 
with water.'”°(8.8-9) 
Having purified the ground, inscribed the space with a mandala, created the 
enclosure, and prepared requisite substances, physical actions are then performed in the 


ritual space. The target of the ritual, the beneficiary, is rubbed all over with the unguent- 


123 curnena pamca varnena parivilikhedvipulapadminikhandam / tadvahirapi 
caturasramamdalamalikhya vidhinaiva // 8.4 // konesu satyamalayajakumkumakusumarcitan dhavala 
varnan / sahiranyan purna ghatan vidhaya varavijapura-mukhan // 8.5 // tadupari vidhaya 
satpurusamamdapam tasya madhya desetu / cakri krta ramdhranavakam bilambamanam ghatam baddha // 
8.6 // 

124 mrtyunjayakhyayamtram nadmasametam vilikhyam bhirjjadale / sikthakavestitametat sahiranyvam 
niksipetkumbhe // 8.7 // 

125 The fifteen part mantra is not found in the Hindi gloss. 
vmrtsadevisaumyaksiratarutvaksuvarnaharikanta--pakkosiraharidradurvvakasmirakusumani // 8.8 // 
malyaruhagurucamdanamityetanyambuna samapisya /pamca dasabhisca mamtraih pratyekam 
mamtrayetkramasah // 8.9 // It is not inconceivable that this mantra is identical to or influenced by the 
mrtyufjaya mantra that is a main topic in the Netratantra, further demonstrating Karntaka Digambara 
Jainism to the North Indian tantra world via migration to Karnataka from far North India or connection to 
Srividya tantra established by Saivas who themselves had migrated to Southern India. Mrtyufijaya is the 
name of Amrtesvara (Bhairava), the principal deity (and mantra of the Netra. I have noted above that the 
symptomatology of possession in the Netratantra parallels that found in the first chapter of the 
Jvalamdlinikalpa. Further research comparing the two tantra may provide rich evidence for the likely 
connection between Jainism in Karnataka and the Saivism of the extreme North, a connection that may or 
not include Srividya. 
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paste. Afterward, the ritualist collects the smeared substances from the beneficiary’s 
body, rejecting what has touched the ground, what hase been thereby defiled. Using the 
gathered remainders he makes an effigy (putalika).'*° (8.10) That effigy represents the 
beneficiary; the substances from which it is made have all previously contacted his skin. 
Using perfected dust-powder (siddhamrtikaya), the creation of which is detailed 
below, the sorcerer makes images of the eight preeminent regents of the world 
(pravarastadisapalakaputalikah), devised with appropriate colors and characteristics. 
The perfected dust-powder is made from dust collected from eight or nine spots, 
depending on how the list is construed: the gate of royal palace, a crossroad, a potter’s 
hand/ground (kulalakaru), a termite or ant mound (vamalira), the beach or bank of a 
river, from elephant tusks and buffalo horn, and gathered from a battlefield. The dust is 
mixed with aromatic sandalwood that is colored indigo, yellow, green, white, dark black. 
This makes a modeling-clay type material.'’’ (8.11-13) Nine images--the eight direction 
deities and the simulacrum--are taken up and installed. The victim's simulacrum is in the 
center and the eight in appropriate directions. Outside the ritual space, the sorcerer draws 
another copy of the mandala (mamdalanyadvilikhya), and there he should bathe the 


beneficiary with hot water (usnavarnd), rinsing off remaining unguents.'”* (8.14-5) 


126 ekaikonodvartanakena samudvartya devadatam tam /miumyapatitaismalaistaih putalikam 
karayedekam // 10 // (corr. patitaimmala to patitaismala) 

127 pravarastadisapalakaputalikah svavarnsamyuktah / (corr. svasvarna to svavarna) laksana yukta divya 
Scakarayetsiddha mrtikaya // 8.11 // rajadvaracatuhpathakulalakaruvamalirasaridubhaya tatah / 
dviradaraasitam pitam lohitamasitam haritam sasiprabham krsnam / bahuvarnam sitavarnam 
carukamgamdhadibhiryuktam // 8.13 //davrsabhasrngaksetragata mrtika siddha // 8.12 // Some of the 
colors repeat, such as asita or are redundant like asita and krsna. 

128 nava patalika sudatva prathamayam sthapayenmalapratimam / sesasvimdradinam pratiman 
samsthapayetkramasah // 8.14 // vahirapyeke dese mamdalamanyadvilikhya ca pragvat / tatrosnavarina 
sndpayetpura devadattam tam // 8.15 // 
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The sorcerer next performs general worship. First, he recites a Jvalamalini- 
mantra, imploring the gods of the four directions, starting with Varuna, to consume the 
“filthy oblation” (samala carukena) as a tribute offering (bali). The first oblation is the 

image of the target, followed by offering the images of the regents of the eight directions. 
Om! O Jvalamalini! Hum! Hum! Destroy for everybody! Destroy death for 
everybody! Sam! Vam! Mam! Protect so-and-so! Protect! Tranquilize! Do it! O 
Great god Varuna, consume my own oblation! Take it as your tribute!'” (8.17) 
The mantra is read over the tribute offerings, i.e. the images, while cutting them up 
(nivardhayet).'*° After dividing and consecrating them, the offerings are released into a 
river (nadyam). This same process is repeated for each image, appropriate titles 
substituted into the offering mantra for each.'*' (8.16-20) Ultimately, all the images are 
divided and released into the stream. 


After worshiping the regents of the directions and releasing the cut up image- 


129 The commentary reads "Om jvalamalini hum2 sarvaya mrtyiin ghataya2 sam vam mam devadattam 
raksa2 samtim kuru kuru sadvaruna devate nija balim grhna2 svaha // 8.17 // A second, somewhat simpler, 
version of the mantra and ritual follows. om kita pinda sikhini sam vam mam ham ca devadattasya / 
samtim tustim pustim kuru yugam raksa yugalam ca // 8.19 // digdevate balim grhana mamtra saraba 
homantam / (saraba corr. Saraba) evam nivardhya vidhina balim ksipetsvaditi jala madhye //8. 20 // om 
ksmlvyrim jvalamalini sam vam mam ham devadattasya samtim tustim pustim kuru2 raksa2 digdevate 
balim grhna2 svaha / 

130 I have chosen to translate niVvardh as division, though an alternative rendering could be 'to elevate’ or 
'to consecrate’. While I would prefer at term like past participle abhimantrita or a verb using roots Vksip or 
\sic to confer the notion of consecration by mantra, the term niVvardh 8.18 uses the causative gerund 
nirvardhayitva for the preparation of the oblation by mantra and then uses subjunctive nikispet for 
‘depositing [the oblation] in the river’. 8.20 restates the ritual using the simplified gerund nivardhya for 
‘cleave' and ksipet for 'release in the river’. The Hindi gloss for both verbs use the visarjnd for 'release into 
the river’, but uses a long gloss for the mantra preparation in the first verse and writes nothing of the 
elevation/consecration for the next, suggesting the gloss author also troubled over this verse. In the end, 
‘division' makes the most sense in the ritual sequence, and such philological hand-wringing, as is so often 
the case, amounts to little more than hand-wringing. 

131 vinayam jvalamdlinyupetamatha him yugam tatah sarvvan / apamrtytn dvighatam sam vam mam 
devadatta matha raksa yugam // 8.16 // samtim kuru kuru sadvarunam devate nija balim ca grhna yugam / 
svaha mamtram prapathan nivarddhayet samala carukena //8. 17 // evam nivardhayitva carukam 
mamtrena niksipennadyam / digpalaka caru kairapi nivarddhayetsvena mamtrena // 8.18 // 
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offerings into the water, the ritualist performs another set of acts. He adorns himself and 
takes the center of the ritual space, from there he will perform mantra offerings. Decked 
out in finery (krtottamasarira), he wears sublime clothing, jewelry, garlands of flowers, 
and pure-smelling perfumes. Wearing auspicious wooden sandals, he rises and 
circumambulates the mandala. As he walks around the space, he carries flowers and 
unbroken grains in cupped hands raised to his forehead, and then he seats himself in the 
middle of the mandala.'* (8.21-2) There, the practitioner reads the so-called Vasudhara 
mantra that praises Jvalamalini, describing her as Vasudhara, the stream of wealth.'*? The 


mantra reads: 


Om! O Stream-of-Wealth Goddess (vasudharadevata), She Who Bears Garlands 
of Flames! Burn! Burn! Blaze! Blaze! [Be doused in] cold water! [Be doused in] 
cold water! Be pleasant Be pleasant! Be cool! Be cool! Goddess, you shine like 
myriad sun and moon beams! Do it! Him! You who agitated the three-fold world! 
Ksa! Ksim! Ksum! Ksaum! Ksah! Goddess, accompanied by divine retinues, 
make so-and-so peaceful and prosperous! Grant [him/her] wishes! Grant them 
speedily! Enhance his truth, righteousness, auspiciousness, wealth, life-potency, 
health, and sovereignty! Do it! Destroy all unexpected misfortunes! Destroy 
them! Ward off illness! Ward [them] off! Swiftly Protect him/her! Protect! May 
the nine planets and all eleven celestial bodies be beneficent! Hram! Hrim! Hrim! 
Hraum! Hrah! Svaha! Dominate everything! Do it! Kraum! Kraum! Vam! Mam! 
Ham! Sam! Tam! Svaha!'** 


132 divyambarabhiisakusumamalajalam krtotamasarirah / utthapya tatpradesadvrajatu 
grahapadukoridah // 8.21 // kusumaksatamjaliputolalatahastah pradaksinikrtyah / tanmamdalam 
tatosavabhimukhamupavisya tanmadhye // 8.22 // 

133 The Jain Sakti Vasudhara, a goddess whose name means "Stream of Wealth", is rooted in the pan- 
Indian yaksini cult. Vasudhara is found in Buddhism as a goddess of wealth and is also conflated in 
Hinduism with Laksmi. A general yakst goddess Vasudhara is behind all three religious groups. 

134 “om vasudharadevate jvalamalinim jala2 vijala vijala sujala2 hema2 sitala2 devi kotibhanu 
candramsu kuru2 hum tribhuvanasamksobhini ksa ksim ksim ksaum ksah devi tvam atmaparivara devata 
sahite devadattasya tustim pustim sighra vara dehi2 saddharmmasri valayurarogyaisvaryabhivrddhi kuru2 
sarvopadravamahabhayam ndsaya2 sarvapa mrtyun ghataya2 sighram raksa2 nava graha ekadasastha 
sarve phalada bhavantu hram hrim hrum hraum hrah svaha sarva vasyam kuru2 kraum kraum vam mam 
ham sam tam svaha //” Found in between 8.22 and 8.23. 
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The practitioner reads the mantra while sprinkling cooling liquid offerings upon the pot at 
the center of the ritual space: water from sacred bathing places, five bovine holy 
substances, buttermilk, thickened milk, three sweets, and water infused with five choice 
flower blossoms. Next, the practitioner offers sandal water in preparation for the worship 
of the nine planets.'** (8.23-4) 

In this ritual, a late addition to the text, Jvalamalini resembles ubiquitous South 
Asian burning goddesses: fiery goddesses who bring fevers and skin eruptions, malaria, 
and smallpox. Jvalamalini is white-skinned and rides a buffalo, though she is garlanded 
by flames. She is not inherently associated with fever and skin eruption like Sitala, 
though her main activity is smashing seizers. The mantra suggests a link with hot 
goddesses who must be cooled. Brenda Beck describes the Tamil goddess Mariyamman. 
On the one hand this goddess is linked by folk tradition with fiery anger, blindness 
and virulent disease. Smallpox and blindness are both caused by excess heat in 
the body. Indeed people say explicitly that Marityamman 'overheats' her victims 
when she is angry with them. When she has been placated she will relent. The 
goddess can also 'cool' the entire area she protects by bringing rain. Her name, 
Mari, in fact means rain... '*° 
Heat causes illness and is coded by the color red; auspiciousness is cool and coded white. 
(Beck 1969:558-9) The Jvalamalini mantra connects the eponymous goddess to the pan- 


Indian worship of fiery goddesses who are ritually cooled to end illness, bring rains, and 


establish a state of auspiciousness. The name “Vasudhara” and the phrase “jala2 vijala 


135 vasudhara mamtramidam prapadamstirthodakam ca gaumutram / gavyani pamcatakram dadhi 
trimadhuram tatha kstram // 8.23 // vara pamca pallavodakamapi ca praksipya lambamana ghate / 
samsthapyadhastam tam pascadgamdhodakam dadyat // 8.24 // 

136 Beck's theorization of color and heat is followed by nearly every other writer on the topic. Beck, 
Brenda E. F. “Colour and Heat in South Indian Ritual.” Man 4.4 (1969): 561 
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vijala sujala2 hema2 sitala2” are common throughout later worship mantras to cool 
various hot goddesses. '*’ 

The nine planets are worshiped, in a similar manner as the directional regents 
above, using nine effigies. The ritualist forms nine worship images made from water and 
colored flour (pistamayani). The color of the flour corresponds to the color of each 
planet: the Sun and Mars are red; Mercury and Jupiter are yellow; the moon and Venus 
are white; Saturn, the Eclipser, and the Eclipsed (Sanaiscararahuketavah) are black.'** 
(8.26) The nine are situated atop the offering (carukasyopari). As above, the images are 
appropriately prepared, consecrated, cut up, and released into water.'*? (8.25) Planet 
images are worshiped with cooked offerings (carukair) along with sandal paste, 
sandalwood, unbroken grains, flowers, lamps, and incense.'*° (8.27) Offerings to each 


planet are accompanied by mantras: 


Om! O Goddess with Fiery Garlands who bears all adornments! Glaum2 
Hklaum2 Klim2 La2 La2! Destroy mortal dangers! Destroy them! Prevent 
[dangers]! Prevent them! Him Hum Ksum2 Hamsah Phat Ghe2! Burn up all 
diseases! Burn them! Kill Kill! Quickly protect so and so! Protect! May the 
respective deity of the Nine Planets take these offering! Make them take it! Ghe2 
Svaha!"' 


137 Jeremy Hines, personal communication, 10/30/2015. 

138 raktau bhaskarabhaumaupitau budhasuraguru sasamka sukrau / (Suktau corr. sukrau) svetau ca 
sanaiscararahuketavah krsnavarnah syuh // 8.26 // (Saniscara corr. Sanaiscara) 

139 pistamayani navagrahariipani svarnavarnayuktani / (pistamamayanit corr. pistamayani) 
tanyatmavacanacarukasyopari-samsthapayet pragvat // 8.25 // 

140 surabhitaramalayajaksatakusumojvaladtpadhiipasamyuktaih / carukairnivedayettaih kramena tam 
tvetanmamtrena //8. 27 // (nirvedayetaih corr. nirvedayetaih, tvetamamtra corr. tvetanmamtra) 

141 ‘om jvalamalini sarvabharanabhusite glaum2 haklaum2 klim2 la2 la2 sarvamrtyiin hana2 trasaya 
trasaya hum ham ksim2 hamsah phat ghe2 sarva rogan daha2 hana2 sighram devadattam raksa2 
navagraha devate balim grhna2 ghe2 svaha’ 
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After completing worship, the sorcerer bathes himself and cuts up the offerings (caruka); 
all the while he chants choice mantras; finally, he releases the pieces into a river. 

After ablutions and release of offerings, all the clothing, ornaments, jewels, pots, 
and so forth from the ritual should not be distributed to others (i.e. should not be given 
out to other ritual practitioners or sponsors as the spoils of the rite or given as physical 
grace to absent community members), because the practitioner will use those offerings in 
his own practice (svayam grahitvatmayogyamiti) in the subsequent eighth step.'”” (8.28-9) 
Modern Svetambara tantra practices use similar yantra-mantra-mandala practices to 
create potent items (powders, amulets, ritual implements); the modern practitioner 
completes worship and distributes all the ingredients and implements, which were 
donated in the first place, to community and sponsors.'*? The practice is similar in 
process, but the use of resultant items is exactly opposite: the grimoire practitioner does 
not distribute powerful items empowered via use in the ritual. His “own practice” 
(atmayogyam) is outlined below. He creates an amulet that can be given to another 
person, to a beneficiary. Another interpretation is that the commissioned ritualist 
performs such a ritual in order to gather start-up materials for subsequent tantra practice. 

What is this post-ritual amulet? The sorcerer prepares another auspicious, four- 
sided space, and there, having adorned himself and the beneficent in finery, he inscribes 


the mandala as an amulet dedicated to the beneficiary. (8.30) The amulet is inscribed 


142 evam nivardhayitva tam carukam niksipennadi madhye / snanodbhavamamdala kam varenasahitena 

mamtrena // 8.28 // snanantaramatha vastralamkararatnakalasadyam / ndnyasya tatpradeyam svayam 

grahitavyamatmayogyamiti // 8.29 // 

143 Ellen Gough. “A Modern Svetambara Monk's Daily Worship of a Mandala.” Yale University. (May 2, 
2015) 
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with the Death-Conquering vidya (mrtyunjaya)--a mantra not described but named prior-- 
with the name of the beneficiary (sadyas) embedded. Tied around a person's neck, it will 
protect from death and disease. (8.31) 

This amulet is made effective by bathing the target in a torrent of flowers and 
floral-scented water. '“* (8.32) The mantra accompanying the flower bath (puspavrsti 
snana) reads, 

Om! Krom! O Goddess with Fiery Garlands! Hrim Klim Llum Dram Drim Hram 

Am Krom Ksim! By bathing so-and-so with good-smelling flowers, may all 

[difficulties] be tranquilized! Do it! Vasat!'* 

The goddess Jvalamalint, thereby, makes the amulet's beneficiary ever-fortunate, healthy, 
tranquil, and prosperous. His life will be lengthened. She removes afflictions due to 
siezers and unforeseen misfortune. Dangers from enemies are eliminated. Myriad 
obstacles are demolished. Many diseases are quieted. This ritual and mantra taught by 
Jvalamalini destroys all unforeseen dangers. (8.34) The text itself categorizes this ritual 
as a general pacification spell, lumping it together with what sometimes figure as the first 
two elements of the six acts, namely tranquilizing and increase (sdntipusti). The bathing 
ritual called "Stream of Wealth" (vasudharakhya) should be performed in conjunction 


with general tranquilizing rituals (sdntividhiniyuktra).'* (8.34-5) 


144 paridatumalamkartum datvambara bhisitambarabhtsandadi tasyanyat / pascadanyatra sucau dese 
sammarjjite catuskayute // 30 // (pasvad corr. pascad) badhratu tatah pascat grivayamasya devadattasya / 
rogaya mrtyuharti vidyam mrtyunjayam sadyah // 8.31 // dhautisitavastrapihite pattakapite nivedya 
vidhinaiva / atisurabhipuspavrsti snanena snapayenmamtrt // 8.32 // (puppa cort. puspa) 

145 ‘om krom jvalamalini hrim klim llim dram drim hram am krom ksim devadattam sugamdha 
puspasnanena sarvasamtim kuru2 vasat puspavrsti snanam mamtrah’ The bathing ritual is described after 
the mantra. evam vidhind snatasya deva-dattasya sikhimati devi / (sndtasya corr. sndpasays) sri 
saurabhyarogyam tustim pustim dadati sada // 8.33 // 

146 dyurvvarddhayati grahapidamapaharati hamti satrubhaya / nasayati vighnakotim prasamayati ca 
bahucidhan rogan // 8.34 // eta jvalamalinoktam sarvvapamrtyundsakam / vasudharakhyam snanam 
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In closing, this long ritual in two steps, elaborate ritual and amulet creating, 
confers generally good results. Such generally good results are focused on a singular 
beneficiary; however, individual good fortune flows outward to family and community. 
Chapter Seven was distinctly pragmatic and mostly aggressive, but this generally positive 
ritual in Chapter Eight is transcendental, suggesting a late stratum of domesticated tantra 
magic. Tantra rituals span pragmatic and transcendental poles, and this ritual that confers 
general well-being would be agreeable to all Jains, despite the shadows of a fierce 
goddess. The next chapter continues to create general prosperity and subjugation of 
entities, but it uses more tantra-like substances, methods, and deities than Chapter Eight. 

Chapter Nine has a number of points germane to this study. Deities at hand are 
less orthodox than worldly deities in the preceding chapter; in fact, they are downright 
terrifying! Images are once again made from the aforementioned perfected powder 
mixed with a liquid, often an intoxicant, but the images in Chapter Nine are faces or 
masks (mukha). Male deities are Jain tantra versions of Saiva gods who, for the most 
part, retain Saiva characteristics. Goddesses are pan-Indian wrathful mothers goddesses 
(pravarastamatrka), and yoginis are full-blown Saiva tantra goddesses. Rituals whose 
protocols are clearly aggressive and down-right murderous are recast to merely ward off 
wicked beings or destroy sins: soft-boiled murder at its finest. The next two rituals 
should be construed as one long ritual. 

Facial representations (mukha), i.e masks or drawings, of the pre-eminent eight 


mother goddesses (pravarastamatrka), bearing appropriate colors with proper regalia, are 


karotu samtividhiniyuktam // 8.35 // 
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made from the aforementioned perfected dust used to make images in Chapter Eight 
(siddhimrtikaya) mixed with liquor (parimaditena pistena).'*’ In sequence, the goddesses 
are worshiped with daily offerings including rice, cooked cake oblations (caru), flowers, 
unbroken grains, lamps, and incense.'** (9.1-2) A simple mantra asks each goddess to 
accept tribute: “O, So-and-so goddess, accept the offerings! Accept them! Svaha”.'” A 
consonant seed syllable cluster (such as 'rksml/vyum') appropriate to each goddess is 
inserted in the appropriate mantra position.'*° (9.3) Having worshiped each goddess, the 
sorcerer divides the tribute oblation and releases the pieces into water.'*' (9.4) The 
goddesses are not individually named in this ritual, but they are in the following one. No 
result is provided for this rite; therefore, this worship ritual should be construed with the 
next one, which, in contrast to above, has no directions for making images. 
The worship of the eight mothers is re-iterated. Eight goddesses who resemble 
Jvalamalint (sri jvalini taiva) are worshiped: Kali, Mahakalt, Malini, Kamkalt, 


Kalaraksasi, Varajanghi (corr. varajamghe), Vikarali, and Vaitali.'°” (9.5-6) These are not 


147 ‘parimaditena pistena' is the substance in question. I interpret from context that the images are made 

from the perfected dust (siddhamrtika) from earlier, though ‘flour mixed with intoxicants, i.e. wine' is a 

possible meaning. Pista may merely mean 'made or fashioned' or, better yet, “kneaded”, making an 

instrumental absolute. 

148 parimaditena pistena karayetsarvvavarnayuktani /pravarastamatrkanam mukhanyalamkarasahitani // 

9.1 // bahu-bhaksacarukamalayajakusumaksatadipadhupasahitena / ekaikena mukhena tu 

nivarayetpratidinam vidhina // 9.2 // 

149 matrke balim grhna2 svaha. Mantroddhara reads: kita ukamta bhamta thakarambudhi samta pimda 

sambhiutaih / mamtrai rnivadhayenmatrke balam grhana grhana ho mamte // 9.3 // It is surprising to not 

find 'Om' at the beginning of this mantra. I suspect the 'om' has been lost. 

150 The Hindi gloss sets out eight syllables to function as the name of the goddess, though the 'om ‘here is 

troubling: om, rksmlvyum, rjhmlvyum, rkhmlvyum, rmalvyum [sic], rthamlvyum, rkmlvyum, rhmlvyum. 

151 ekaikamapi nivardhanamanekadosapahari bhavati nrnam / evam nivardhayitva jalamadhye tam balim 
dadyat // 9.4 // 

152 The eight goddesses are named in 9.5-6. They are called the faces or signifiers of the eight goddesses 

worshiped as heads, masks, or drawings of heads (pravarastmatrkanam mukhani). The list of goddesses 

also resemble names of yaksinis. kali ca mahakali malini kanya tathaiva kamkali / (lanya corr. kanya) 

satkalaraksasivarajamghe sri jvalini taiva // 9.5 // (taiba corr. taiva {corr. due to initial confusion}) 
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lovely, orthodox goddesses, consorts of brahminical deities. These goddesses are 
wrathful: the tips of their nails and teeth are sharp, their eyes roll about, and their tongues 
stick out, waggling.'*? (9.7) 

Daily, the eight goddesses are offered flowers, unbroken grains, sandal, lamps, 
incense, rice, and lots of food. Worship commences on the fourteenth night of the 
fortnight and continues until the ninth or the seventh of the following fortnight.'** (9.8) 
Having performed the offering of waved bright lights accompanied with ten-thousand 
repetitions of the mantra that overcomes enemies (mukharipu mamtra), he should deposit 
tribute offerings in water. Having done so, the practitioner will live a long life, his 
impurity destroyed.'* (9.9) This is the ultimate goal of the two rites; deities and method 
more common to pragmatic rituals here confer transcendental results. 

The next ritual worships five common Saiva deities: Lord of Heroes (viresvara, 
i.e Siva), Boy (vatuka, i.e the child Bhairava), Five-Heads (pamcasira, i.e. Five-Headed 
Hanuman, an incarnation Siva-Bhairava-Rudra), Remover of Obstacles (vighnanayaka, 


i.e Ganesa), and Big Black (mahdakdla, i.e. Bhairava).'*° Representations of the deities 


vikaralivaitalitvetasam divyadevatanam tu / 9.6a 

153 tiksnanakhadamstragrani vrtanayanani lulitani jihvani / 
kusumaksatamalayajadipadhipabahubhaksayuktani // 9.7 // 

154 The dates are not clear being placed in locative, accusative, and nominative. 

ekaikenamukhenapratidivasam karayennivardhanakam / prarabhya caturdasyam navadivasam saptami 

yavat // 9.8 // 

155 vrddhikaramasubhanasam krtva nirajanam sucirmamtri / sata2 mukharipu mamtrena tu jalamadhye 

tam balim dadyat // 9.9 // 

156 “I will suggest that there is clear evidence that in the process by which Mahakala, probably a local 

deity, was absorbed into Saivism, he was first made a gana of Siva and then only later became identified 

with Siva and the object of a major cult.” (107) Granoff argues that Mahakala displaced an earlier 

ambivalent demonic figure known as Nilalohita, and Bhairava similarly displaced this figure. (110) Here 

Bhairava and Mahakala are combined, and this conflation is found throughout the tantras. The conflated 

deities of Bhairava (vajrabhairava) and Mahakala form central characters in later Indian buddhist and the 

exciting evolotion of Tibetan tantra. (Davidson 2003:211-217) Granoff, Phyllis. “MAHAKALA’S 

JOURNEY: FROM GANA TO GOD.” Rivista degli studi orientali 77.1/4 (2003): 95-114. This short 
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(mukhdni) are made from grindings (pistena), the perfected powders that are mixed with 
liquor. The effigies appear fierce, with three angry eyes and blazing lamps positioned at 
their foreheads. They are offered mounds of food, flowers, sandal, and pleasant 
incense.'*’ (9.10-11) Tribute offerings are accompanied by the Indra's Enemy mantra 
(indravairimamtra), and then deposited into the water; consequently, the beneficiary will 
no longer face dangers from seizers, disease, enemies, and afflictions. '** (9.10-12) 
Worldly gods ward off worldly danger. 

The last set of rites worship yet another set of goddesses. The poetess-goddess 
named Our Lady of Speech (vagisvari), the Jain Sarasvati, is worshiped twice, and then a 
similar worship ritual is prescribed for six more goddesses. Having combined milk 
products, including thickened milk and clarified butter, the ever-popular ground powder 
(sumarddita), and boiled rice, the sorcerer fashions a representation (riijpa) of Our Lady 
of Speech with terrifying fangs and grinding teeth (duddanaradanadamstram). A blazing 
light shines from her forehead; she has eight tongues and one hundred and eight eyes. 
The image is offered tiny lamps, sandal, flowers, and incense. Making offerings all night 


effects the removal of all the worshiper’s impurities (dosahara).'* (9.13-15) 


review of Granhoff belies the complexity of these figures at hand. We must note that the Jvalamalinikalpa 
partakes in a medieval tantra cult that has full acquaintance with evolved Saiva deities who themselves 
evolved through multiple layers of condensation. 

157 viresvarasa vatukah pamcasiravighnanayakasca maha / kalascetyesam mukhani pistena karyyani // 
9.10 // ugrani locana traya yutani murddhastha diptadipani 
/bahubhaksakusumamalayajasugandhadhipascasahitani // 9.11 // 

158 The Indra's Enemy mantra is not provided in root or in gloss texts. tenaikena 
nivarddhayenmukhendravairimamtrena / graharogamaripidamapaharati balirjjaleksiptah // 9.12 // 
dadhighrtamisrena sumardditena salyodanena tatkrtva / durddanaradanadamstram susiddha vagisvart 
rupam // 9.13 // 

159 tenaikena nivarddhayenmukhendravairimamtrena / graharogamaripidamapaharati balirjjaleksiptah // 
12 // dadhighrta-misrena sumardditena salyodanena tatkrtva / durddanaradanadamstram susiddha 
vagisvari rupam // 9.13 // prajvalitasiddha-vartimirddhani dipam samujvalam dadyat / (samujalvam corr. 
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Our Lady of Speech is worshiped again, but this time she is even more terrifying 
(vikarala). She is terribly hunchbacked, has gleaming teeth, waggling tongue, and her 
three dangerous eyes are lethal. Her image is made from grindings (prsta) and is offered 
mounds of food, cooked offerings, lamps, and incense; reverent offerings are 
accompanied by the Sword spell (khadgamamtra, i.e the khadgai ravana). Having 
worshiped the goddess thus, the rite removes his collected impurities. (9.16-7) 

Using nearly the same ritual techniques as above, the sorcerer worships six 
yogini-type goddesses: Sublime Witchy One (divyayoginika), Great Witchy One 
(mahayoginika), Witch (yogini), Mistress of Long Life (anyurjanesvari), Ghost Rider 
(pretavasini), and Witch Goddess (sakini devi). Images are made from ground dust, 
cooked tribute offerings, and rice; like Our Lady of Speech, the goddess images have 
eight tongues and one hundred and eight eyes.’®' (9.18-9) Every day, the six images are 
individually offered bells, flags (patikika), garlands, and lamps, all accompanied by 
mantras. Handfuls of rice (tamdulamjali) numbering the life of a man--one hundred 
years is ideal--are ground into flour and used to make a representation of a seizer 
(graharipa), formed with its appropriate characteristics. The seizer-image represents the 


sins of the sorcerer.’ (9.20-1) The image is placed atop a heap of new grain along with 


Asamujvalam) jihvastakamaksanam-apyastasatam karayec-canyat // 9.14 // (jihla corr. jihva) 
krsarosadyotanagandhakusumavalimaksadhupasahitena / (krsa rosa dyotana cort. krsarosadyotana) 
rupena tena kuryannivardhanam nisi samastadosaharam // 9.15 // 

160 tiksnonnatasitadamstram vilulitajivha trinetrabhayanasam / (mayana corr bhayana) pistena 
karayedvikaralam vagisvari rupam // 9.16 // rupena tena bahubhaksacaruvaradipadhupasamhitena / 
kuryannivardhanam sakaladosahrtam khadgamamtrena // 9.17 // (khadaga corr. khadga) 

161 yoginika divyamahayoginika siddhamamtrena yogini caiva / anyujanesvaripretavasinyatha sakini devi 
11 918 //  rijpanyasam pistena karayedbhaksasahitabalicarukani / jihvastakamastasatam netranam 
karayetpragavat // 9.19 // 

162 purusatitayurvvarsa samkhyaya tamdulamjalinadaya / tatprstena kuryyadgraharupam 
laksanasametam //9. 21 // (pastena cort. prstena) 
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tribute offerings of food, perfume, garlands, and lamps. The sorcerer, facing the heap and 
image, pronounces the Howling Sword spell (Ahadgai ravana vidya) while making flower 
offerings and scattering rice-grains procured from his own house.'® (9.22-3) At night, 
after completing the worship ritual, the seizer-form is cut in pieces and deposited in 
water; consequently, the sorcerer's collected sins are removed; the demonic target is 
recast to stand for the practitioner's impurities rather than natural or supernatural enemies. 
Tantra Jains soft-boil murder. Explicitly aggressive rituals, including the ritual 
above that is obviously originally a murder ritual invoking dreadful goddesses and 
manipulating voodoo doll, are recast as rituals to ward off dangerous creatures or destroy 
impurities. The final ritual destroys the sorcerer's very own sins rather than killing his 
enemies. 

The final verse to Chapter Nine is written in Hindi, approximating a Sanskrit 
colophon. It states: “This is said to be [the practice related to] Jvalamalini Devi. This 
method of lamp offerings (nirdjanavidhi) swiftly removes grahas, bhiitas, sakinis, and 

the danger of accidental death (apamrtyuke bhayako).” (9.25) In contrast to Chapter 
Eight, which only invokes Jvalamalini, this chapter incorporates many deities. Chapter 
Ten, the final chapter, avoids magic altogether and describes a ritual circle and ritual acts 

to worship the Jina and holy figures in Jainism. The text closes with a more orthodox 


Jain worship ritual; book-ending the ambiguous ritual contents. The final chapter classes 


163 After performing the mantra and the offering flowers, the practitioner strikes the rice in his grainery or 
kills the rice in his granary, literally, likely to preserves rice-stores. However, in the context of ritual, 
beating grains is not as common as scattering grains, which is quite common. tadrupam 
bahuvalibhaksagamdha samnalyadipadhiipayutam / agne nidhaya tasya turasya nava patalika tastham // 
9.22 // khadgai ravana vidya muccairuccarayanmamtri / puspairnnivardhya purvam sa tamdulai 


grhamukham hanyat // 9.23 // 
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up a potentially volatile text. 


Pragmatic rituals in the Bhairavapadmavattkalpa 


Magic discourse commences in the Bhairavapadmavatikalpa's third chapter, just 
as magic commences in Jvalamdlinikalpa's Chapter Three. A complete translation of the 
Bhairavapadmavati-kalpa is found in the appendix of this dissertation; as such, I will not 
provide as much technical detail as my treatment of the Jvalamdlinikalpa above. I will, 
yet again, focus on the six results, eliding the text's rich descriptions of divination, 
herpetology, and poison lore. The first two Bhairavapadmavati-kalpa chapters, which I 
treat above in my section on the contexts of the Jain tantras, describe and praise the 
goddess Padmavati and the lineage of gurus, exhort the qualities of an ideal aspirant, and 
assert the power of and protocols for mantras. I turn now to Chapter Three. 

The third chapter contains two parts: (1) systematic principles and variations for 
implementing six results and (2) yantra-mantra practice for worshiping Padmavati that 
culminates in summoning the yaksa Parsva along with his army for aide in battle. The 
two parts are related, for systematic ritual variations may be applied to the general 
worship ritual of Padmavati, though this is not explicitly advocated by Mallisena or 
Bandhusena. Six-results lore includes pacification, inducing enmity, subjugation, 
binding, attracting women, immobilization, besetting (nisedha), dissent, agitation 
(calana), and prosperity generation rites. (3.1-5) Presenting individual variables for 


specific ritual results is the hallmark of systematic magic discourse. Encyclopedic 
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164 


cookbooks are found in subsequent chapters.'** Verses below list variable offerings, seed- 


syllables, directions to face, appropriate times of day, and more. 
In the morning, the subjugation rites. At midday, the destruction of love 
(pritinasanam). In the afternoon, eradication. At midday, besetting (pratisedha). 
Pacification rituals at midnight. At dawn, prosperity generation. To reverse the 
subjugation rituals and perform the other rites, he employs the right hand.'® (3.6- 
7) 
Times of day are reversed from Saiva magic. Usually, hostile rites are performed at noon 
or late in the day, but here pacific and non-violent rites are performed at midnight, a time 
usually reserved for murder (marana).'® Elsewhere, the Bhairavapdmavatikalpa echoes, 
as opposed to inverting, Saiva magic theory: violent ritual results are effected by left hand 
actions and are counteracted with right hand actions. Six hand-positions or gestures 


(mudra) correspond to six results: bewitching, subjugation, pacification, enmity- 


bestowing, suppression, and killing rites (vadhasamaya).'*’ (3.8) Other variables include 


164 This chapter resembles the first half of Tripatht's Uddisatantra or the six results lore in the 
Sdradatilakatantra. 

165 purvahne vasyakarmani madhyahne pritinasanam /uccatanam parahne ca sandhyayam pratisedhakrt 
//3.6 // Santikarmardharatre ca prabhate paustikam tatha / vasyam muktva 'nyakarmani savyahastena 
yojayet // 3.7 // 

166 Tripathi's Uddisatantra reads: Subjection during the early part of the day (piirve'hni), enmity- 
bestowing and also stupefaction during middle of the day (madhyahna), prosperity increase and 
pacification at the end of the day (dindsyanta), and killing rites [should be done] at twilight (samdhyakala). 
(1.28) 

167 The mudras [known as] ‘hook’, ‘lotus’ (saroja), ‘knowledge’ (bodha), ‘blossom’ (pravala), ‘conch’, 
and ‘vajra’ correspond to rituals effecting bewitching, subjugation, pacification, enmity-bestowing, 
suppression, and killing. varkusasarojabodhapravalasacchankhavajramudrah syuh / 
akrstivasyasantikavidvesanarodhavadhasamaye // 3.8 // Tripathi 1.75 reads, “The six seals (mudra) 
appropriate for each ritual result starting with pacification are as follows in sequence: lotus, noose, club 
(gada), pestle, arrowhead (asani), and the sword.” (1.75) 
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appropriate mat symbols (pitha),'® seed syllables, materials for rosary beads,'® and 
appropriate fingers to count mantras during recitation. Six ritual results should 
theoretically require six fingers, but only five fingers and five acts are listed: release 
(from life, i.e. murder) (moksa), sorcery (abhicara), pacification, subjugation, and 
bewitching. The fingers, starting with the thumb, are correlated with results in the 
sequence above.'” The method for a thumb moving rosary beads over a thumb remains 
logistically unclear.'”' The set of five results corresponds to the physical reality of five 
fingers on a hand: lore is tailored to the reality of the ritual and body, a pure systematic 
device. 

Following the systematic treatment of six results, Chapter Three describes a 
yantra with accordant mantras to worship the goddess Padmavati, the result of which 
summons the martial yaksa Parsva to conquer foes in battle. In principle, systematic 


magic lore applied here could effect any of the many six results, not just conjuring at the 


168 Bandhusena connects seats and colors to a wide range of six acts, even though the number of seats and 
colors remain six in number. The root text does not connect the six seats and colors with corresponding six 
acts; the commentary does connect the six seats and colors to the six acts. I summarize the gloss of 3.9 as 
follows: Danda is for akarsa. Svastika is for vasya. Pankaja is for santi and pausti. Kukkuta is for vidvesa 
and uccdtana. Kulisa is the vajradsana and is used for stambhana. Uccabhadrapithani is the seat of 
vistirnabhadra and is used for nisedha. Udayarka is the dawn-color and is used for akrsti. Rakta is the 
color of the japd flower and is used for vasya. Sasadhara is the color of the candrakanta (moon-lovely) 
used for santi and pausti. Dhuma is dhumra or smokey color used for vidvesana and uccatana. Haridra is 
yellow and is used for stambhana. Asita is black used for nisedha. 

169 The materials for the rosary are of relatively pure materials such as crystal, coral, and so forth. The 
text avoids usual magical materials such as bone, animal teeth, and the like. 

170 Root verse: moksabhicarasantikavasyakarsesu yojayet kramasah / angusthadyangulika manayo 
‘ngusthena calyante // 3.12 // The commentary:angusthadyangulika' angustham adi krtva angulth 
moksdadikarmasu yojayet / katham? 'kramasah' kramaparipathya / 'manayah' prakkathitamanayah 
‘angusthena calyante' moksarthi angusthena calayet / abhicarakarmani tarjanya, santikapaustikayoh 
madhyamangulya, vasyakarmani anamikangulyda, akarsanakarmani kanisthangulya calayet // 3.12 // 

171 Acts of freeing (moksa) and sorcery (abhicara) repeatedly refer to killing; freeing as counteraction of 
malicious results is a possible interpretation, but the thumb (often as fist with thumb extended) and index 
fingers are consistently used for lethal sorcery. Bandhusena does not elaborate on the results. He notes that 
freeing and similar acts use the thumb. ‘angusthena calyante' moksarthi angusthena cdlayet // 
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rite's end. I will describe the yantra in detail below. 

The practitioner inscribes a yantra with Padmavati at the center, harnessing the 
supernatural pantheon ruled by the goddess. Worldly gods and goddesses are fixed in 
certain positions by mantra. A three-line border creates the walls of the yantra with four 
doors, and four worldly deities are placed at each door in sequence from east to north: the 
Great Serpent (dharanendra), Bottom-Spreader (adhacchadana), Heaven-Spreader 
(urdhvacchadana), and Lotus-Spreader (padmacchadana).'” Deity names suggest 
association with yaksas and serpent deities. Next, ten rejents of the directions are 
established (dasa dikpalan vilikhed), but they are not described individually; establishing 
the ten was ubiquitous in medieval ritual culture. Next, tantra goddesses are established 
in the primary and intermediate directions via simple invocation mantras: “Om hrim so- 
and-so!”. In the four primary directions are fixed Victory (jaya), Triumph (vijaya), 
Unconquerable (ajita), and Supreme Unconquerable (aparajita). In the four intermediate 
directions are fixed Gape-Maw (jambha), Bewilderer (mohda), Immobilizer (stambha), 


and Steadfast (stambhini).'” 


172 “Homage to the Great Serpent (dharanendra). Homage to the Bottom-Spreader (adhacchadana). 
Homage to Heaven-Spreader (iirdhvacchadana). Homage to the Lotus-Spreader (padmacchadana).” 
These four mantras start with the veda [1.e. the 'Om'] and then maya [i.e. 'Hrim'] syllables. (3.14) Starting in 
the east [with the mantra to Dharanendra], the mantras are inscribed in the four door-seats for the purpose 
of protection. At the edge of the first [outermost] line, he should inscribe the 10 World-Protectors, starting 
with Indra. (3.15) dharanendraya namo 'dhacchadanaya namas tathordhvachadanaya / padma- 
cchadanaya namo mantran vedadimayadyan // 3.14 // pravilikhyaitan kramasah 
purvadidvarapitharaksartham / dasa dik-palan vilikhed indradin prathamarekhante // 3.15 // The term 
'chadana', from the root Vchad, means 'to cover, spread over, conceal, or protect’. It seems that these three 
characters are spread over a location, they cover up that location, and thereby they dwell there. These are 
deities located above and below Daranendra and also in the lotus that supports him, that is found at the 
center of the image. 

173 diksu vidiksu kramaso jayadi-jambhadidevata vilikhet / pranavatrimurtipurva namo ‘ntaga 
madhyarekhante // 3.17 // adya jaya ca vijaya tatha ita caparajita devyah / 
jambhamohastambhastambhinyo devata etah // 3.18 // 
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An eight-petaled lotus is inscribed at the center of the yantra within the four-lined 
border. Each of the eight petals contain words associated with Kamadeva: ‘Kama’s 
Flower’ (anangakamala), ‘Flower-scent’ (padmagandha), ‘Lotus-mouth’ (padmasya), 
and ‘Lotus-garland’ (padmamalika), ‘Kama’s Arrow’ (madanomdadini), ‘Kama’s Flames’ 
(kamoddipana), ‘Lotus-color’ (padmavarna), and, finally, ‘Shaker of the Three-fold 
World’ (trailokyaksobhini).'" Shapes inscribed, mantras decrypted, Padmavati is finally 
installed in the diagram for the purpose of worship. The four syllables in her name (i.e. 
‘pam', ‘dma’, 'va', 'ti') are inserted into a hortatory mantra and written in the four cardinal 
directions; these are called the four wheels of the goddess, each iteration emphasizing one 
of the four syllables in her name.'” 

The goddess is worshiped in the five-fold manner: invocation, establishing, 
gaining attention, worship, and dismissal.'’° The mantra to invoke the goddess should be 
repeated mentally: “Om! Hrim! Reverence to the Goddess! O Padmavati! Come! Come 
here! Vausat!”'”’ Variations on this mantra are used for each of the five worship actions 


from invocation to dismissal.'”* Some mantra repetitions are done while breathing, others 


174 tanmadhye 'stadalambhojam anangakamalabhidham / vilikhec ca padmagandham padmasyam 

padmamalikam // 3.19 // madanonmddinim pascat kamoddipanasamjnikam / samlikhet padmavarnakhyam 

trailokyaksobhinim tatah // 3.20 // 

175 bhaktiyuto bhuvanesas catuhkalayutam kitam atha devyah / varnacatuskanamo ‘ntam sthapyah 

pracyadidiksu padmabahih // 3.22 // The commentary provides the following decoding (mantroddhara) for 

each of the four syllables in an appropriate mantra sequence inscribed in four directions: om hrim ksam pa 

namah iti pracyam disi, om hrim ksim dma namah iti yamyayam, om hrim ksim va namah iti pascimayam, 

om hrim ksaim ti namah ity uttarasyam vilikhet // 3.22 // 

176 Ghvanam sthapanam devyah samnidhikaranam tatha / pujam visarjanam prahur budhah 
pancopacarakam // 3.24 // 

177 “om hrim namo stu bhagavati! Padmavati! ehi ehi sam Vausat!” [The sadhaka] should mentally 

invoke the goddess using this mantra. (3.25) om hrim namo ‘stu bhagavati padmavati ehi ehi sam vausat / 

kuryad amunaé mantrenahvanam anusmaran devim // 3.25 // 

178 The mantra lore is clear, substituting appropriate verbs for each stage in the worship. “To establish 

[the goddess he uses the mantra above] with the two ‘tistha’ and two ‘tha’ syllables at the end. To gain her 

attention [the ending of the mantra is] ‘sannihita bhava bhava mama vasad.” (3.26) During the worship 
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while holding the breath. “The wise perform invocation and release by means of the 
inhaling and exhaling [of breath] (purakarecakayoga). Worship, gaining attention, and 
establishing are done while holding the breath (kumbhakatah).’'” (3.28) Several other 
mantras for the worship of Padmavati and company are written in code, but Bandhusena 
valuable decrypts the mantras that invoke such Jain mainstays as Dharnendra, Parsvajina, 
and so forth. (3.29-34) 

The final practice in Chapter Three is a homa ritual with shades of martial magic; 
the operation can be interpreted as the result of the preceding worship rite. The name of a 
victim and Kama's five arrow syllables are inscribed in mantra form upon a leaf. That 
leaf is deposited in a triangle homa pit (such triangular pits are traditional for 
abhicara).'* Fire offerings are made of sweets, bdellium, and chickpeas, accompanied 
by 30,000 recitations of the Padmavati mantra, perfecting the mantra. '*! 

After one million fire offerings with mantra repetitions, the yaksa Parsva 

immediately appears, three-eyed, dark hued, standing under a Banyan tree. In the 

blink of an eye, the yaksa [stands] within the battlefield accompanied by his own 


magical army [who are all marked] with the blazing ‘maya’ syllable. He turns 
[back, i.e. repels and reverse,] the enemy horde.'** (3.38-39) 


ritual, [one uses the mantra] starting with ‘gandha’ [and repeated with the different offerings in the 

worship] then “grhnha grnha’ [and concluding with] ‘namah’. Her dismissal [uses the mantra ending] 

“svasthanam gaccha gaccha” and three ‘jah’ syllables.” (3.27) tisthadvitayam thantadvayam ca 

samyojayet sthitikarane | samnihita bhavasabdam mama vasad iti samnidhikarane // 3.26 // gandhadin 

grhna grhneti namah pujavidhanake / svasthanam gaccha gaccheti jastrih syat tad visarjane // 3.27 // 

179 purakarecakayogad aGhvanavisarjanam karotu budhah / pujabhimukhikarana—sthapanakarmani 
kumbhakatah // 3.28 // 

180 tattvavrtam nama vilikhya patre taddhomakunde nikhanet trikone / smaresubhih pancabhir abhivestya 

bahye punar lokapatipravestyam // 3.35 // 

181 madhuratrikasammisritaguggulakrtacanakamatravatikanam / trimsatsahasrahomat sidhyati 
padmavati devi // 3.36 // 

182 dasalaksajapyahomat pratyakso bhavati parsvayakso ‘sau | anyagrodhamilavasi syamangas 

trinayano nunam // 3.38 // His mantra reads--om hrim parsvayaksa divyarupa maharsana ehi ehi om krom 

hrim namah // yaksaradhana-vidhanamantro ‘yam // nijasainyair mayamayasamucchritair 

vairilokamagrastham / vimukhikaroti yaksah samgrame nimisamatrena // 3.39 // 
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This Parsva ought not be confused with Parsvanatha, the Jain ¢irthankara; he is a 
powerful yaksa oft-invoked for martial magic throughout magic tantras. The final yantra 
is an eight-petaled lotus inscribed with Kamadeva mantras; consequently, "one who 
worships this Muktisrivallabha [yantra, corresponding to Kamadeva, also known as 
Cintamani,]| shall subjugate the world." (3.40) 

These final two ritual techniques are pragmatic and stray from worshipful focus 
on Padmavati, though Parsva and Kamadeva associated names and imagery are found 
throughout Padmavati's worship mantras. Chapter Three is dedicated to the worship of 
Padmavati, but concluding effects are martial magic by a yaksa warlord and Kamadeva 
mantras to subjugate the world. Frankly, it is difficult to see why these last techniques 
are included and how they are connected to the preceding worship ritual. 

Ends of chapters and ends of texts are repositories for content that authors could 
not coherently shoehorn elsewhere; and, as such, readers should be wary not to interpret 
an entire section or text by its terminal contents. The extra verses are not added at 
random. Deviant concluding verses demonstrate how Jains incorporated rituals and 
techniques popular in their medieval milieu. Upon a standard worship rite to Padmavatt 
is grafted an array of tantra deities and tantra mantras, and then pragmatic results are 
appended. The reader cannot know whether (1) results were crafted to support the 
worship ritual, (2) worship ritual was crafted to deliver the results, or (3) whether the two 
parts were ever independent or connected. Odd additions and textual seams reveal the 


permeability inherent in medieval ritual cultures and ritual discourse. 
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Chapter Four is systematic, containing twelve variations on an overarching, coded 
root mantra; changing the seed syllable following the initial syllable cluster alters the 
result. The method will become clear upon examining the verses and observing their 
interconnections. This root mantra is inscribed on a twelve-petal lotus, and one of eleven 
aggressive results is caused depending on the root mantra.'*? The various results include 
bewildering a woman, attracting a lovely woman, repelling someone, creating dissent 
between two people, eradicating enemies, eradicating a clan, making an enemy wander 
off, suppressing an enemy, bewildering young women, woman-taming, and immobilizing 
foreigners. Results shift from erotic to martial and then back to erotic. 

The first three verses set out a basic root mantra: “Om! Ksmlvryum klim! O 
Victory, Triumph, Unconquerable, and Supreme Unconquerable! Jhmlvryum! O Gape 
Maw! Bhmlvryim! O Bewilderer! Mmlvryim! O Immobilizer! Hivryum! O Steadfast! 
Klim hrim kraum vasat!'** Having written this mantra upon a birch sheaf using fragrant 
substances and binding it with red thread, the yantra is deposited in a gold pot filled with 
liquor. This bewilders a woman.'* (4.4) 

The next spell, which displays the mantra insertion pattern throughout, places the 


syllable 'hrim' into the 'k/im' position of the root mantra above: “Om! Ksmlvryum hrim! O 


183 The root mantra from the commentary is om ksmlvryum klim jaye vijaye ajite apardjite jhmlvryum 
jambhe bhmlvryiim mohe mmlvryum stambhe hlvryim stambhini klim hrim kraum vasat // mohanavidhau 
klimranjikayantram //. The variants are placed in the 'klim' position: 'klim’, 'hrim’, 'him’, 'rya’, 'yah’, ‘ha', 
‘phad', 'ma', T', 'ksa', 'vasad', 'lam'. This is a bewildering ritual, but the root \muh may be nuanced to 
include enchanting, seducing, or way-laying. 
184 dvadasapatramburuham malavarayumkarasamyutam kitam / tanmadhye namayutam vilikhet 
klimkarasamruddham // 4.1 // vilikhejjayadidevih svahantaumkarapurvika diksu / jhabhamahapindopeta 
vidiksu jambhadikastadvat // 4.2 // uddharitadalesu tato makaradhvajabijam 4alikhec catursu / 
gajavasakarananiruddham kuryat trirmayaya vestyam // 4.3 // 
185 bhurye surabhidravyair vilikhya parivestya raktasutrena / niksipya sulvabhande madhupurne 
mohayatyabalam // 4.4 // 
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Victory, Triumph, Unconquerable, and Supreme Unconquerable! Jhmlvryum! O Gape 
Maw! Bhmlvryiim! O Bewilderer! Mmlvryim! O Immobilizer! Hivryum! O Steadfast! 
Klim hrim kraum vasat!” The spell is inscribed on a female skull that is heated during the 
three auspicious temporal conjunctions over a flame kindled from khadira-wood; 
consequently, this rite attracts a lovely woman (rdmdkrsti).'*° (4.5) In the 'hrim' position 
is placed a 'hium' syllable, and the mantra is inscribed on human skin using ink made from 
crushed acrid and reddish plants. Should the skin be heated, it will repel (pratisedha) a 
target, perhaps a scorned or used-up lover.'*’ (4.6) 

Results shift from explicitly to implicitly erotic, making two people of 
undisclosed relations dislike one another, and then results shift toward eradicating and 
oppressing martial enemies. In that 'hum' position is placed the commingled name 
syllables of two people conjoined with the syllable 'rva'. The mantra is written on some 
sort of plant bud (bibhitaphalaka), tied up with the commingled horse and buffalo hairs, 
and then buried in the ground; this creates dissent between two people.'** (4.7-8) Making 
the reasonable spelling change to 'vibhitaka', we read that the fruit of the termianlia 
bellerica, which was used a die in ancient Indian dice play, is tied up with inimical 
creatures’ hairs and buried in the ground.'*? The game of dice is an enmity-creating 


practice if ever there was one. In that former ',ya'-plus-names position, the sorcerer 


186 strikapdale likhed yantram klimsthane bhuvanadhipam / trisandhyam tapayed ramakrstih syat 
khadiragnina // 4.5 // 

187 mayasthane ca humkaram vilikhen naracarmani / tapayet ksvedaraktabhyam paksahat 
pratisedhakrt // 4.6 // 

188 humsthane mantam alikhya sarepham nadmasamyutam / bibhitaphalake yantram dvayor api ca 

martyayoh // 4.7 // vajimahisakesais ca viparitamukhasthayoh / avestya sthapayed bhumyam vidvesam 

kurute tayoh // 4.8 // 

189 Lam grateful to David White for suggesting this to me. Monier-Williams clearly describes the 

vibhitaka as a berry used in dice play. 
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should embed the syllable 'yah'. The mantra-yantra is drawn using ink made from 
cremation-ground charcoal, red poison, and crow feces. A crow's wing is used as a 
stylus. Should this be written on cloth and the cloth hung from a tree limb, then it will 
drive away enemies in general.'”’ (4.9-10) The ink and stylus are made from crow 
products, and the rags are hung on a tree limb, like perched crows on a tree, a murder 
ready to swoop. The crow is thought to be an incessant wanderer, and each element of 
the ritual confers crow qualities upon the enemy. In that 'yah' position, he should place 
‘ha' and inscribe it upon a male, human skull-bowl using a human bone as a stylus and the 
commingled blood of a cow and an ass as ink.'”' Enraged, the sorcerer fills that skull- 
bowl with ashes and buries it in a cremation ground; consequently, this operation drives 
off an entire hostile clan.'”* (4.11-12) 

The past two rites cause eradication, which is associated with crows throughout 
the magic tantras, and the next ritual, while not explicitly eradication, causes an 
eradicating effect when it makes the victim wander earth and sky like a crow. This 


technique also uses crow-associated substances and ritual actions. In the place of ‘ha’, he 


190 purvoktaksarasamsthane lekhinya kakapaksaya /mantam visargasamyuktam pretangaravisarunaih // 
4.9 // dhukarivisthasamyuktaih dhvajayantram sanamakam / likhitvopari vrksanam baddham uccatanam 
ripoh // 4.10 / 

191 The following stupefies a hostile clan by inscribing the ‘ha’ syllable upon a human skull using a stylus 
fashioned from the bones of a dead man and using ink from a srngigarala. Srngigarala is a difficult word 
to translate. Based on altering the words I suggest srngini elephant, or horned beast, and gardabha means 
ass; I am not sure how the two bests are inimical. White suggests that the Smgi is perhaps a horned 
serpent, but this does not clarify my interpretation at this ttme. Based on the commentary I suggest this is 
poison from the tooth of a red snake; the garuda section concluding this tantra describes various colors of 
snakes and their respective poisons. Verse 10.15 states “Vasuki and Safkha belong to the ksatriya clan, are 
poisonous, and are red.” Vasuki and Safkha are two of the great celestial serpents. Red snake poison is 
earthly, and according to 10.15 the “earthly poison's symptoms are falling down, the body heavy (guruta) 
and cold (jadata).”” Bandhusena's conclusions are unsatisfying. 

192 srngigaralaraktabhyam nrkapdalapute likhet / pretasthijatalekhinya yahsthane tu nabho 'ksaram // 4.11 
// smasane nikhaned rosat krtva tad bhasmapuritam / karoti tatkuloccatam vairinam saptaratratah // 

4.12 // 
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should place 'phaq'.'*? The mantra-yantra is inscribed on a discarded charnel rag using 
neem and sun-plant saps as ink, and then it is buried in a cremation ground; as long as the 
amulet stays buried, then the enemy will wander the earth like a crow.'™ (4.13-4) In that 
'phad' position is placed 'ma' conjoined with the name of the target. The yantra-mantra is 
drawn on a birch-sheaf using red, poisonous ink, and it is tied up with blue string. This is 
placed in the belly of an effigy made from dust.'*° That puppet-effigy is cast into a 
cremation ground; consequently, after seven days the enemy will be suppressed, made 
miserable by cutting and cleaving (chedabhedadinigrahah). The ritual generally afflicts 
an enemy using several eradication techniques.'”° (4.15-6) The techniques above are also 
appropriate for murder rites. Besetting (pratisedh) rites in the Jain tantras stand in for 
murder, slaying, and destruction; but, as seen in the ritual above that cause nuanced 
suppression (nigraha), besetting is not the only over-code for murderous results. 

Results become erotic once again. The '7' syllable is conjoined with the name of 
the victim, and the new word is placed in the 'ma' position. The mantra is drawn upon 
birch using a combination of yellow ingredients; this is an amulet. Tied around the 
shoulder or neck with golden thread, the amulet always bewilders young women 


(tariinijanamohanam).'*’ (4.17-8) The syllables 'ksa vasaq' should be placed in that '7 


193 In Tirpathi's Uddisatantra ‘htm' is usually associated with uccatana and 'phad'/'phat' with murder. 
194 phadaksaram nabhahsthane smasanasthitakarpate / nimbarkajarasenaitad vilikhet kruddhacetasa // 
4.13 // smasdane niksiped yantram yavat tad bhuvi tisthati / paribhramyaty asau tavad vairi kaka iva 
ksitau // 4.14 // 

195 Effigies are often made from dust of the foot print, dust from the target's foot, or dust from the potters 
hand. In the Udd-corpus dust is used elsewhere in rituals causing an enemy to be eradicated or perpetually 
wander, such as found in the prior ritual. 

196 phatasthane likhed bhantam bhurye tannamasamyutam / visopayuktaraktena nilasitrena vestitam // 
4.15 // mrt-putrikodare sthapyam tac smasdne nivesayet / saptahaj jayate satros chedabhedadinigrahah // 
4.16 // 

197 turyasvaram likhed vidvan masthane namasamyutam / kunkumagarukarpurair bhirye rocanaya 
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plus name syllables position and written with yellow ink upon a birch sheaf during the 
end of the bright fortnight. Having tied it to the neck or shoulders using gold, silver, and 
copper (triloha) threads, the yantra will cause an ill-disposed woman to become well- 
behaved, pleasant-minded.'”* (4.19-20) Placing the 'Jam' syllable in that “ksa vaisad' 
position, and inscribing this yantra-mantra on two conjoined rocks, the practitioner 
should bury the rocks; consequently foreigners (bahye) are immobilized.'” (4.21) This 
concludes Chapter Four. 

Chapter Five describes yantras and mantras that cause immobilization in conflicts; 
conflicts range from verbal disputes to sacrificial contests to martial strife. Yantras and 
accordant mantras are sometimes coded and sometimes explicit. In some instances they 
are physically inscribed and in others they are visualized.” All yantras in Chapter Five 
are eight-petaled lotuses with inscriptions on the petals, targets' names in the center, and 
mantras encircling the diagrams. 

The first yantra displays the design for those to follow. An eight-petaled lotus is 
drawn with victim's name and the syllable ‘g/aum’ in its pericarp. Upon each of the eight 


201 


petals are inscribed eight consonants conjoined with the complicated seed syllable 


‘nvitaih // 4.17 // suvarnamathitam krtva bahau va dharayed gale / karotidam sada yantram 
tarunijanamohanam // 4.18 // 

198 vasadvarnayutam kutam likhed tkaradhamani / bhuryapatre site 'ntyante rocanakunkumadibhih // 
4.19// trilohavestitam krtva bahau kanthe ca dharayet / strisaubhagyakaram yantram strinam ceto 
'bhiranjakam // 4.20 // 

199 ksadyaksarapade yojyam lam silatalasampute / vilikhyorvipuram bahye stambhane talakadibhih // 
4.21 // 

200 Some common elements throughout all these yantras in this chapter are as follows: vartali mantra, 
ukesa mantra, 'glaum', and the name of target in the center, use of the earth-mandala, clusters using 
‘mlvryum', and glossed mantras with vernacular terminology. Other details vary. 

201 Namely ‘Ksa,’ “Ma,’ ‘Tha,’ ‘Sa,’ ‘Ha,’ ‘Pa,’ 'Ka', and ‘Va’ 
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(pinda), i.e. 'mlvryum': 'ksmlvryum', '‘mmlvryum', 'thmlvyum', and so forth. The yantra 
is completed by drawing a ring mantra (va/aya) around the lotus. This encircling mantra 
is the ever-popular earth-circle mantra (bhimandala).’” The earth-circle's details are not 
described anywhere in the text or commentary; recall that the earth-circle is also 
prescribed but not described in the Jvalamdlanikalpa. The completed diagram 
immobilizes whatever or whomever the sorcerer desires (ipsitastambhah).™ (5.1-2) 
Bandhusena describes a fire-immobilizing mantra that presumably encircles the lotus in 
place of the AWOL earth-circle: “She who immobilizes fire! Great Western Goddess! 
Lucky Gal! Burn Burn! Blaze Blaze! Goddess who Grants All Wealth and Desires! 
Svaha Om! Blazing Fiery Radiant Hair! Great Goddess Dominatrix! Svaha!’”” Goddess 
names are fiery. A seemingly unrelated technique with unusual contents follows. 

During a hostile argument, [the sorcerer] should visualize ‘trim’ or ‘tram’ or ‘ra’ 

[syllables] blazing in [his] mouth (vaktre). This will cause the disputant to grant 

him whatever he wants.*” (5.3) 


Most syllables and mantras are physically inscribed (/ikhanam) rather than visualized 


202 The eight petals are inscribed with consonant clusters. In sequence, ‘Ksa,’ ‘Ma,’ ‘Tha,’ ‘Sa,’ ‘Ha,’ 
‘Pa,’ 'La', and ‘Va’ are prefixed to the cluster ‘mlvryum’, i.e ksmlvryum, mmlvryum, and so forth. 

203 Alternatively this is called the bhamandala, prthvimandala, urvipura, and so forth. 

204 ksamathasahapalavavarnan malavarayimkarasamyutan vilikhet / astadalesu kramaso nama glaum 
karnikamadhye //5.1 // mantrabhyam avestya bahye bhumandalena samvestya / kunkumaharitaladyair 
vilikhed Gtmepsitastambhah // 5.2 // 

205 The mantradvayam is given in comm.” agnistambhini! Paficadivyottarani! Sreyaskari! Jvala jvala 
prajvala prajvala sarvakamarthasadhini! Svaha // om analapingalordhvakesini! Mahadivyadhipataye 
svaha /// agnistambhanayantra // While this is clearly a fire and fire-immobilizing mantra, this two-fold 
mantra (mantradvaya) should be used as the earth-cirlce, 1.e. the bhumandala and the prthivimandala. The 
Bandhusena's mantrodhara is less than clear and the vayumandala, agnimandala, bhumandala appear to be 
variations. This is the two-fold mantra to be used as the earth-mandala. I have found no clear description 
of an earth-mandaia in this tantra and commentary 

206 Spell is not provided in the commentary. Could be tram ram jvala, i.e.om tram ram jvala svaha. 
trimkaram cintayed vaktre vivade prativadinam / tram va repham jvalantam va svestasiddhipradayakam // 
5.3 // 
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(cintayet). Furthermore, these seed syllables are not found elsewhere.”” The sorcerer 
apparently ties a disputant's tongue, forcing the target to forfeit a verbal dispute,”” 
coercing him to perform whatever action the sorcerer desires. Next, fire itself is 
immobilized. 

An eight-petaled lotus is drawn with the mantra “om so-and-so glaum gmiryum 
svaha’ marking each petal.” Outside the petals, a Prakrit language ring-mantra circles 
the lotus; this ring-mantra contains the so-called celestial mantra (divyamantra) that is 


said to be the earth-circle mantra encased by 'tha' syllables.’'° 


When that diagram is 
written on two stones that face each other, and the stones are placed before feet of 
Mahavira (namely, the worship shrine in the shape of the tirthamkara's feet),”"' this will 


extinguish divine fires (vahnidivyopasantyai): domestic fires, offering fires, magic homa 


fires, or the fires of aggressive magic.*!* (5.4) 


207 Visualizing seed syllable to cause an effect upon the one visualized is found in later erotic magic, 
namely visualizing a seed syllable on a target's vulva to subjugate a woman in verse BPK 7.38. 

208 Contests are not limited to physical, martial conflict, but are found in legal dispute and ritual contests, 
the agonistic world of sacrifice described by Heesterman. Heesterman, J.C. The Broken World of 
Sacrifice: An Essay in Ancient Indian Ritual. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1993. Immobilizing an 
enemy's sacrificial fire makes him impotent in sacrificial contests, furthermore he is unable to ritually to 
insure the health and well-being of his people, to acquire victory in battle, or even to attain salvation. 
Regardless there is a connection of fire and dispute and immobilizing fire with immobilizing speech, such 
that the answer is perhaps as simple as a ritual the immobilizes a 'tongue of flame’ can immobilize a 
physical tongue. Fires and mouths are common analogs throughout sacrificial and ritual lore. 

209 I extrapolate this full mantra in line with mantra codes throughout the text. Literally the petals are 
marked 'so-and-so glaum gmlvryum'. nama glaum khantapindam vasudalasahitambhojapatre likhitva / 
J5.4a / 

210 The encircling mantra: Om thambhei jalajjalanam cimtiyamittena pamcanamayaro / 
arimaricoraraulaghorivasaggam vinasei // svaha // 

211 Ghantakarna is worshiped in the form of feet or footprints and is known as Ghantakarn Mahavir in 
Gujurat. Cort, John. “Tantra in Jainism: The Cult of Ghantakarn Mahavir, the Great Hero Bell Ears.” BEI 
15 (1997): 115-133. Considering the context of the verses and the much earlier date of the BPK, I see no 
reason to assert a connection to this deity. That said, the worship of ceremonial feet or foot-prints could be 
a stand-in for a local vernacular deity. More data is required for establishing the connection of worshipping 
foot images, stones, and extinquishing or transuilizing fires in Karnataka. 

212 nama glaum khantapindam vasudalasahitambhojapatre likhitva tatpindantesu yojyam bahir api 
valayam divyamantrena kuryat / tantam bhimandalantam vipulatarasilasampute kunkumadyair dharyam 
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A significantly more complicated diagram causes the four-fold immobilization of 
anger, gait/movement, armies, and fire (kopagatisainyajihvastambham).’'*? The diagram 
itself is claustrophobic. It is populated by obscure goddesses, myriad seed syllables, 
hooks, vajras, ringed with several ring-mantras, and, finally, it is fixed in place by eight 
goddesses, starting with Jambha. One can imaging that should a victim's name or figure 
be placed in the center--which is not prescribed in the text--the diagram's inhabitants 
would “have him surrounded”! The sorcerer draws an eight-petaled lotus just as in the 
preceding verse, but four of the eight clusters, presumably in the cardinal directions, 
contain praise syllables dedicated to four seemingly tribal gods: Stupid, Roof-Beam, 
Serpent Hood, and Bird (jalatulaphanikhagesu).?“* (5.5) The pericarp is marked with 
either the proper-sounding mantra “om so-and-so glaum tha tha svaha” or the short spell 
“om glaum tha tha’”.’'> Surrounding the lotus are fixed eight vajras--not a seed-syllable 
but a literal lightning shape--with an 'om' syllable at each tip and a '/a' at each base.’"° 


(5.6) Outside the vajras are eight syllable-clusters surrounded by a ring mantra.”'’ (5.7) 


Outside the ring mantra is the traditional four-sided squarish yantra diagram, like the 


sriviranathakramayugapurato vahnidivyopasantyai // 5.4 // 

213 While these targets--anger, movement, armies, and fire--may not appear connected initially, recall that 
these four are combined in immobilization rituals in the Jvalamdlinikalpa_(6.14-21). 

214 The comm. glosses the four deities Jaladivya, Tuladivya, Ghatasarpadivya, Paksidivya. The seed 
syllables are jaladivye pmlvryim iti pindam, tuladivye bmlvryiim iti pindam, phanidivye hlvryim iti 
pindam, paksidivye ksmlvryium iti pindam. 

215 divyesu jalatulaphanikhagesu pavahaksapindam avilikhet / purvoktastadalesv api purvavad anyat 
punah sarvam // 5.5 // 

216 I extrapolate this based on brahmaglaumkaraputam. brahmaglaumkaraputam 
tantavrtamastavajrasamruddham / vamam vajragragatam tadantare rantabijam ca // 5.6 // 

217 vartalimantravrtam bahye 'stasu diksu vinyaset kramasah / malavarayumkarayutan 
ksamathasahaparantalantams ca // 5.7 // Bandhusena decodes the clusters as 'rksmlvyum', 'rmmlvyum', 
‘rthmlvyum', etc. The vartali mantra reads om Vartali! Varahi! Varahamukhi! Jambhe! Jambhini! Stambhe! 
Stambhini! Andhini! Rundhe! Rudhini! Sarvastapradustanam krodham lili matim gatim lili jihvam lili om 
thah thah thah / 
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walls of a divine fort (amarapura); each of its four passageways is closed off with a hook 
syllable, i.e 'krom'. Two final ring-mantras enclose the diagram. Outside the rings in the 
eight directions are emplaced mantras to the eight goddesses, once again starting with 
Jambha.”'* (5.8-9) This claustrophobic, battlefield yantra is inscribed on rock or wood, 
and it consequently immobilizes anger, movement, armies, and fire.”'° (5.10) 

The next yantra-mantra worships the Jina Parsvanatha; this worship rite obstructs 
even the gods.””” Two yantra-mantras are drawn on a birch sheaf using indigo and yellow 
orpiment for ink. First, the name of the target and the syllable 'g/aum' are encircled by 
another ubiquitous earth-mandala (urvipura). Three syllables--‘vam’, ‘pam’, ‘glaum'-- 
triangulate the circle. Those three points are surrounded by a ring mantra that contains 
the sorcerer's name syllables intermingled with four 'hrim' syllables.” (5.11) Second, the 
mantra “om ucchista svacchanda candalini svaha” is drawn with a pair of 'tha' syllables 
before and after.*” This mantra is surrounded by another earth-ring mantra that is also 


surrounded by a second iteration of the “om ucchista ...’ mantra. A birch sheaf bearing 


218 bahye 'marapuraparivrtamankusaruddham karotu tad dvaram /uksesamantravestyam 
prthvipurasamputam bahye // 5.8 // konesv astasu vilikhed vartalimantrabhanitajambhadin / thadvitayam 
dharanipuram idrsam idam Glikhet prajnah // 5.9 // 
219 phalake silatale va haritalamanahsiladibhir likhitam / kopagatisainyajihvastambham vidadhati 
vidhiyuktam // 5.10 // 
220 The result may be literally translated as 'ultimate method for obstructing the gods' 
(divyarodhanavidhanamuttamam), but the methodology suggests immobilizing humans. I have chosen to 
interpret an ‘api’ particle in the compound to make the results more inclusive and inline with methods, but I 
do not discount divine victims. 
221 nama glaum urvipuram vam pam glaumkaravestitam krtva / hrimkaracaturvalayam svanamayuktam 
tato lekhyam // 5.11 // 
222 Svacchanda and Candalini are familiar tantra deities in the North, but their popularity was widespread 
in South India after the Srividya migrations south and then southwest in the medieval era. This suggests a 
connection with Digambara tantra Jainism that migrated to the South and a connection with the flourishing 
Srividya cults in the South at the same time this tantra was composed. It is also entirely possible that this is 
one goddess named Svacchandacandalini. Comm.: evam mantroddharah—om 
ucchistasvacchandacandalini svaha // iti mantravinyasah // 'tantayugmakavestitam' thakaradvayena 
vestitam // 
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the two mantra-yantras is covered in potters' hand dust, placed in a clay pot, and on top of 


the pot is placed an image of Parsvanatha.*” 


Having worshiped the tirthamkara atop the 
pot, the rite causes obstruction of any target, even deities (divyarodhana).”™ (5.12-14) 

Chapter Five concludes with a yantra-mantra to worship Padmavati, the result of 
this worship ritual is immobilization that ultimately routs enemy individuals or entire 
groups. The ritual contains martial imagery and charnel elements. Like the last ritual, 
the yantra-mantra is crowded with adversarial figures; unlike the last ritual, the positions 
and order for inscription are not clearly sequenced. 

The name of the enemy victim is conjoined with the syllable 'ya' and followed by 
the cluster 'thmlvryum'. The earth-circle mantra encircles those syllables; outside the ring 
are drawn numerous tridents, ghosts, and fearsome wild creatures.’ (5.15) The yantra- 
mantra is explained in greater detail. At the center is an image of the enemy, and in the 
center of that image is inscribed his manipulated name surrounded by multiple 'thm/ryum' 
clusters. A mantra bearing seed syllables 'om hrium hrim klaum glaum' and words for 


charging horses and great elephants--further hostile adversaries--surrounds the image 


just outside the earth-circle.**° Outside the mantra-rings, spanning the eight directions, is 


223 The Yaksa Parsva was used to repel an army earlier in this text. Considering this verse uses the full 
term Parsvanatha and the gloss reads “sriparsvanatham sriparsvabhattarakam"”, this refers to the 
tirthamkara, not a yaksa lord. The term bhattaraka in the gloss means lord, like natha, and should not be 
confused with the Digambara clerical ritualist title. 

224 om ucchistapadasyagre svacchandapadam 4likhet / tatas candalini svaha tantayugmakavestitam // 
5.12// prthvivalayam dattva puroktamantrena vestayed bahye / rajantharitaladyair bhurye vidhina ‘'nvito 
vilikhet // 5.13 // tatkulalakara-mrttikavrtam toyapuritaghate viniksipet / parsvanatham uparistham 
arcayed divyarodhanavidhanam uttamam // 5.14 // 

225 ripunamanvitamantam malavarayumkarasamyutam tantam / tadbahye bhimipuram 
trisulabhitogramrgavestyam // 5.15 // 

226 Bandhusena provides two mantras at this stage. One of which makes good sense, though not perfect 
sense, of the aforementioned mantra code. mantroddharah—om hrim hrim klaim glaum svaha tha tha 
devadattasya pattasve, om hrum hrim klaim glaum svaha tha tha devadattasya pattagaje om hrim hrim ity 
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inscribed the circle of Indra's rainbow (mahendra mandala); like the earth-mandala, 
Indra's rainbow is not described in the text.”’ (5.16-18) 

On the eighth day of the dark lunar fortnight, he should draw the yantra-mantra 
upon the head shroud of a murdered corpse or the sword of one who has died in battle; 
the surface of each is dyed yellow and the diagram drawn in darker yellow using a brush 
made from threads bound together by a virgin. After worshiping Padmavati with yellow 
flower offerings, the diagram is tied up with more threads. This immobilizes 


whomsoever is named in the mantra.” (5.19-21) The final verse nuances the result. 


Upon seeing the [the yantra], even the most dangerous will tremble in fear and be 
destroyed; in battle, all groups of enemies en mass, even in armies, [are 
destroyed] without remainder.” (5.22) 
Displayed in public, especially on a battle banner, the yantra-mantra stupefies and then 
destroys the most deadly of foes, even entire armies. The yantra-mantra is militarized. 


Though the yantra-mantra specifies a single victim, this final verse turns a 


conventional weapon into a weapon of mass destruction. The worship of Padmavati via 


adi mantrena samantato vestayet. The other can be used additionally to bind up the mantra, but it is not 
the mahendra mandala used to complete the diagram: om hri bhairavaripadharini candasulini 
pratipaksasainyam curnaya cirnaya ghurmaya ghirmaya bhedaya bhedaya grasa grasa paca paca 
khadaya khadaya maraya maraya hum phat svaha // This mantra has all the elements of the ritual within it 
and fits with the tone of other mantras in the text, but it does not correspond to anything in the root text. 
227 pratirupahastakhadgair nihanyamanarirupaparivestyam / satror namantaritam samantato vestayet 
pindaih // 5.16 // pratiripuvajimahagajanamantaritam samantato mantram / vilikhed om hrum hrim klaim 
glaum svaha tantayugmantam // 5.17 // mantrena vestayitva 'nena tato 'rativigraho lekhyah / astasu diksu 
bahir api mahendram mandalam dadyat // 5.18 // 
228 pretavanat sancalitamrtakamukhojjhitapate 'thava vilikhet / krsndstamyam yuddhva tyaktapranasya 
samgrame // 5.19 // kanyakartitasttram divasamnaikena tatpunarvitam / tasmin haritaladyaih 
korantakalekhinilikhitam // 5.20 // padmavatyah puratah pitaih puspaih pura samabhyarcya / yantrapatam 
badhniyat prakhyate cantare stambhe // 5.21 // 
229 tam drstva durataran nasyanti bhayena vihvalibhitah / viracitasenavyuhat samgrame 'sesaripuvargah 
1! 5.22 // 
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this ritual could be prescribed for kings, generals, and purohitas before entering battle. 
Jains could appeal for royal patronage; Padmavatt becomes a martial goddess like Hindu 
Durga. Padmavatt is less well-suited than Jvalamalini to serve as a military goddess, but 
all medieval tantra goddesses competed in a world of military belligerence sanctioned 
and supported by such goddesses.” Padmavati and Jvalamilini, in fact, would have 
competed not only with Saiva deities in the Deccan, but also competed with each other to 
be designated royal tutelary divinities. They had to keep up with the Jainses next door. 
While Jvalamalini may have been better suited to this task, Padmavati worship persists 
into modern times; only traces of Jvalamalini remain in the modern religious landscape. 
Chapter Six shifts scope from agonistic to erotic competition, namely attracting 
women (dkarsana). The main yantra-mantra symbol in Chapter Five was a lotus. The 
main symbol in Chapter Six is an image of a woman, her body inscribed and encircled by 
mantras, surrounded, pinned and penned in by seed syllables. This female figure 


represents the victim manipulated by the yantra.”*! 


As opposed to inscription on birch or 
copper sheaves, these diagrams are written upon ‘hard-core’ tantra surfaces appropriate to 
aggressive magic: skulls, dog-bones, menses-stained cloth, burial shrouds, and the like. 


The first yantra contains a complicated mantra inscribed on cloth. A string of seed 


syllables are introduced. Many, if not most, seed syllables in this chapter are variations 


230 Davidson, Ronald. Indian Esoteric Buddhism: A Social History of the Tantric Movement. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 2003. 177-202 

231 Throughout magic tantras, female figures in yantras sometimes represent the woman target and 
sometimes the goddess at-hand. Sometimes the female figure is merely an efficient means to effect any 
target of any sex. Hellenic magic erotic rituals that use a female drawing or even use a 'voodoo' doll in 
female forms regardless of a victim's gender. Faraone, Christopher A. Ancient Greek Love Magic. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1999. 
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on the ‘arrows of Kamadeva'. The syllables are strung together and surrounded by three 
Ambika mantras that are, in turn, surrounded by two ring mantras, namely the fire and 
wind circles.”** (6.1-2) Should this mantra be written on cloth using intoxicating 
substances such as dhattiira, betel, and poisons and then cooked over a lamp, flame tip, or 
fire, then it is said by the sages to attract a desired woman. (6.3) A mantra reproduced 
from the root text, marginalia, or a non-cited commentary contains many of the mantra 
code elements from the root verse, and it praises to “mother” goddesses, yaksinis, and 
intoxicating tantra goddesses. Unfortunately, I cannot clearly discern from the published 
edition whether this mantra is later marginalia or is presented by Bandhusena himself.”* 


It is worth citing in full. 


“om namo bhagavati! Ambike! Ambalike! Yaksadevi! ryum ryaum blaim hsklim 
blum hsauh ra ra ra ram ram Nityaklinne! Madanadrave! Madanature! Hrim 
krom make so-and-so subjugated and attracted to me! Do it! samvausat!”* 


232 “A pair of 'ya' letters are written conjoined with two ‘ra’ sounds [, i.e. '-va rya']. The sixth vowel [ i.e. 
‘u' is conjoined with the ‘au’ vowel, and both receive nasalization [1.e. 'syum ryaum']. [Next the syllables] 
are enclosed by sounds (svaravrta). [After the sounds] in the five-fold old fire (pafica purani vahne) is a 
sequence of 'ra' syllables. 'Krom' and 'hrim' syllables are in the fourth [position] (kona). [After 'ryam' and 
‘ryaum' syllables] are likewise placed two ‘klaim’, two ‘hsklim’, two ‘blum’, and ‘hsauh’ in the same way. 
The mantra to Ambika is written, in sequence, in the three directions, and [the whole diagram is 
surrounded] by the fire and wind mandalas.” (6.1-2) dvirephayuktam likha mantayugmam 
sasthasvaraukarayutam sabindu / svaravrtam parca purani vahne rephat kramat krom atha hrim ca kone // 
6.1 // klaumkararuddham ca tatha hsklim blimkararuddham ca hsaums tathaiva / kramena diksu trisu 
cambikaya mantram bahir vahnimarutpuram ca // 6.2 // 

233 The goddesses in question--Ambika, Nityaklinna, Madanadrava, and Madanatura--have a remarkably 
northern tantric provenance, though Ambika is found throughout India. Amba and Ambika are common 
Jain goddesses that remain popular in contemporary Jain worship. Shah, Umakant Premanand. 
Iconography of the Jain Goddess Ambika. University of Bombay, 1940. The transition of these goddesses 
into Jain tantra in the Deccan was facilitated by contact with Srividya traditions. 

234 ambikamantroddharah—om namo bhagavati ambike ambalike yaksadevi ryum ryaum rblaim? 
hsklim blum hsauh ra ra ra ram ram nityaklinne madanadrave madanature hrim krom amukam mama 
vasyakrstim kuru kuru samvausat // ‘Blaim','klim','blum', and 'sa' are four of the five arrows of Kamadeva. 
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Evocative goddess names here include Mother (ambika), Little Mother (ambalika), Dryad 
Goddess (yaksadevi), Ever-Wet (nityaklinna), Juicy Drunk (madanadrava), and 
Lovesick (madanatura). 

Attraction is associated with subjugation. The mantra is strikingly similar to Saiva tantra 
mantras appealing to Saiva goddesses; furthermore, considering the use of intoxicating 
and deadly substances for ink, this is likely an appropriated Saiva mantra. Chapter Six 
shifts toward Saivism and eroticism. 

The succeeding yantra inscribes a female figure at the center; she is encircled by 
three ring-mantras, consisting of the earth, wind, and fire mandalas. The woman's body 
is inscribed with seed syllables: 'om hrim' at her heart, 'krom' upon her joints, 'hrim' on 
each breast, and 'ryum' at her vulva. These body locations aresites of erotic play and 
locomotion. Outside the figure is scattered more 'krom' syllables--the syllable is usually 
coded 'elephant goad' or 'hook'--appropriate for magical attraction. After the image is 
encircled by three mandala-mantras, it is cooked over a lamp or a fire.**° The inscribed 
surface is unspecified. After three days, any desired woman will be attracted. (6.4) **° 

Upon a copper sheaf, using a combination of pungent plant substances as ink, the 
sorcerer draws an image of an inverted woman, feet above her head.”*’ (6.5) This 


operation has no clear result; it should be interpreted as a variant for the ritual that 


235 An ornament mantra is described(valayamantra), but it does not correspond to the three mandalas 

prescribed in the root verse. valayamantroddharah—om namo bhagavati krsnamatangini 

silavalkalakusumarupadharini kiradtasabari sarvajanamohini sarvajanavasamkari hram hrim hram hraum 

hrah amukam mama vasyakrsti kuru kuru samvausat // 

236 om hrim hrtkamale gajendravasakam sarvangasandhisv api / mayam avilikhet kucadvitayayor yum 

yonidese tatha /kromkaraih parivestya mantravalayam dadyat puram canalam / tadbahye 'nilabhipuram 

tridivase dipagnindkarsanam // 6.4 // 

237 patre striripam Glikhyam urdhvapadam adhahsirah / brahmadirajikadhtimabhanudugdhena 
lekhayet // 6.5 // 
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follows it. The female image is inscribed at her heart with the fire-mandala mantra, her 
name inserted and enclosed by ‘hrim' (natha) and 'krom' (ankusa) syllables. Outside the 
image is inscribed a seed syllable mantra.”** (6.6) Should the aforementioned mantra be 
inscribed upon the shank-bone of a black dog using human blood for ink and be cooked 
for seven days, it will fetch a young lady.”” (6.7) Alternatively, when inscribed upon a 
menses-stained cloth, wrapped around the tail of a water snake, and heated over a lamp, it 
attracts a woman.””” (6.8) 

The next yantra fixes 'om hrim' at the center. The two syllables are surrounded by 
the victim's name written six times. In turn, all that is surrounded by three 'hrim' 
syllables in three directions and three 'ryim' syllables in the other three directions, 
making an upward and downward turning triangle. Instead of eight directions, six are 
found (satkonacakra), consistent with the six points of the two overlapping triangles, a 
configuration resembling the Western 'Star of David'.' The syllables are all encircled by 


the wind-mandala mantra (vayupura).*” The diagram can be inscribed upon a copper 


238 Another posibility is that the middle of the figure is hrim, krom, and the name; all of which are 

surrounded by the agniputa as a valaya mantra. agniputakosthamadhye kalavrtam natham 

ankusaniruddham / kosthesu pranavankusamayarati-natharamras ca // 6.6 // 

239 krsnasunakasya janghasalye pravilikhya manujaraktena / khadirangarais tapte saptahad anayaty 
abalam // 6.7 // 

240 athava rajasvalaya vastre samlikhye jalajanaginyah / puccham vidhaya vartim taddipad Gnayen 
narim // 6.8 // 

241 Btihnemann descries the hexagram shape under the names satkona, sadara, and tara, noting that this 

‘star-shape' is common in western and tantra mystic iconography. The hexagram is made of two triangle, 

downward-pointing and upward pointing, representing the sexual union of male and female principles. “In 

the hexagram the deities are often worshipped [sic] at the points of intersection of the two triangles, while 

in the eight-petalled [sic] lotus they are worshipped [sic] in the petals, which ideally face in the cardinal 

and intermediate directions.” (44) The symbol is found in Buddhist and Hindu tantra traditions; it is the 

‘Shield of David' or 'Seal of Solomon’; it is in the mandala of Varjavarahi/Vajrayogint; and it “is a 

decorative motif in Islamic monuments of North India.” (44-5) Biihnemann notes a number of usages 

throughout Nepalese culture. Biihnemann, Gudrun. Mandalas and Yantras in the Hindu Traditions. 

Boston: Brill, 2003. p.43-46. 

242 Here again, the ornament mantra does not follow the root verse, but it fits into the text nicely by 
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sheaf or charnel-ground skull. Body-filth (avigamala) collected from the victim,” 
intoxicating dhattura, acrid poison (visa), and smudging charcoal are used as ink. 
Smouldered upon khadira-charcoal, this yantra attracts a desirable woman.” (6.9-11) 
The next rite is long, containing elaborate yantra-mantra; ultimately, the yantra is 
inscribed upon menses-stained cloth and burned to “attract a desirable mistress” 
(abhilasitavanita). A female image is drawn representing the victim. While her position 
is not specified, her inversion may be assumed. She is marked with seed syllables at 
specific body points: the mouth, 'hrim'; vulva, 'klem'; throat, 'hasklim'; navel, 'klim'; heart, 
‘hrum hrium so-and-so'; navel (again), 'klim'; forehead, 'om'; shoulders, wrists, elbow, 
feet, 'hrim'; hands, 'ryyum'; and the rest of the joints and limbs, 'va'. Considering that 
‘hrim' marks the mouth and the hands and that the navel is marked twice, this technique is 
a condensation of multiple rituals. Placement of seeds syllables is consistent with prior 
deployments in rites above: 'k/em' to the vulva, joints with 'va', and so forth. After the 
female figure is properly inscribed, she is surrounded by three rings of fire-mandala 
mantras. Between the image and the mantra rings are inscribed many 'hrim' syllables, 


and also outside the mantra rings are marked many 'hrim' and 'krom' syllables. The final 


combining familiar elements. valayamantroddharah--om hrim hsklim hsaum am krom ryum nityaklinne 
madadrave madanature amukim mama vasyakrstim kuru kuru samvausat // 

243 The body-filth is not specified in the root text. It could come from just anybody, the sorcerer, or the 
victim. The commentary rightly suggests that it is the five bodily expulsions from the victim's body. I 
support this reading for it places a trace of the victim into the ritual, which generally makes for stronger, or 
at least more symbolically striking, tantra operations. 

244 hrimkaramadhye pravilikhya nama satkonacakram bahir avilekhyam / konesu tattvam trisu 
cordhvakonadvaye punar yumadharom likhecca // 6.9 // pasankusau konasikhantarasthau mantravrtam 
vayupuram ca bahye / akrstim istapramadajananam karoti yantram khadiragnitaptam // 6.10 // likhitva 
tamrapatre va Smasanodbhavakharpare / tadangamaladhattiravisangarapralepite // 6.11 // The meter 
change in 6.11 suggests a later addition. 
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edge of the diagram is made by an encircling mantra dedicated to Padmavati.”* (6.12-5) 
This final edge mantra boxes the yantra in a square frame. The Padmavati mantra-ring 
reads, “Om! Hrim! Hraim! Hsklim! O Lotus! O Lotus-Elephant! Subjugate and attract so- 
and-so to me! Do it! Samvausat!’*** That Padmavati mantra is bound with insertions of 
the 'krom' syllable and three 'hrim' syllables. 

The yantra-mantra is inscribed on a menses-stained cloth using red, crushed 
ladybug juice, yellow sandal paste, red sandal, and saffron. Having smouldered this over 
khadira-charcaol, after seven days this technique attracts a desirable mistress 
(‘bhilasitavanita).*"’ (6.16-7) This yantra-mantra attracts both men and women 
depending on the surface it is inscribed: 

[In another manner,] one may inscribe the diagram upon a young woman’s skull 

smeared with 'sun-milk' (ravidugdha) [1.e. the milk of the arka plant, calotropic 

gigantea] and the like [to attract a woman].*** To attract a man this yantra [in 

inscribed] as before but on a man’s skull.” (6.18) 


Presumably the image in the yantra to attract a man would be an inverted male form, but 


this is not specified. Perhaps forcible attraction rituals, regardless of the victim's gender, 


245 hrim vadane yonau klem hsklim kanthe smaraksaram nabhau / hrdaye dvirephayuktam hamkaram 

namasamyuktam // 6.12 // nabhitale kliumkaram vedadim mastake ca samvilikhet / 

skandhamanibandhakurparapadesu tattvam prayoktavyam // 6.13 // hastatale ryumkaram sandhisu 

sakhasu sesato rephan / triputitavahnipuratrayam atha tadbahyapradesesu // 6.14 // kosthesu 

bhuvananatham kosthagrantaranivistam ankusam bijam / valayam padmavatya mantrena karotu 

tadbahye // 6.15 // 

246 valayamantroddharah—om hrim hraim hsklim padme padmakatini amukam mama vasyakrstim kuru 

kuru samvausat // 

247 ankusarodham kuryat tadbahye mayaya tridha vestyam / yavakamalayajacandanakasmiradyair idam 

likhed yantram // 6.16 // vastre rajasvalayah khadirangarena tapayed dhiman / kurute 

'bhilasitavanitakrstim saptahamadhyena // 6.17 // 

248 Comm. lists four substances: arkaksira, snuhiksira, grhadhimarajika, and lavana. 

249 ravidugdhadivilipte yuvatikapale 'thava likhed yantram / purusdkrstau ca punar nrkapdle yantram 
evedam // 6.18 // 
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use the female form, for the female form is the most apt for attraction.” 

The final ritual in Chapter Six applies variant mantras in which the consonant 
sounds of the victim's name is alternated with the 'hrim' syllable.*' Bandhusena names 
this mixing vidarbhita;” the same term is used in Saiva tantra to describe alternating 
encapsulation of syllables. The mantra is surrounded by the fire-mandala mantra with 'ra' 


syllables placed at the mantra's beginning and end. Having inscribed the mantra-yantra 


upon a skull, he should heat it over khadira-charcoal and perform offerings. 


....Reverential [fire] offerings of camphor, saffron, and so forth, [causes] a 
pleasant young woman to be attracted. Wrathful (balad) offerings made for seven 
days [will attract a woman] agitated by desire (madavihvalam).”™ (6.19) 
The offerings of gold and saffron can be made in either a respectful or wrathful manner, 
and the manner of making these offerings--both of which are pleasant substances--will 
effect the target. If the offerings are made pleasantly, she will come forth pleasantly. If 


made wrathfully, the attracted woman will arrive agitated. Unfortunately, the 


commentary does not make clear exactly HOW to do an offering in a wrathful or pleasant 


250 The commentary briefly argues that to attract a man the exact same yantra is used, but it is inscribed 
ona male skull. It does not suggestother changes to the yantra. 'purusakrstau ca' purusakarsanavisaye 
‘punah' pascat 'nrkap purusakapale 'yantram evedam' etad eva yantram likhet // 

251 om namo bhagavati candi katyayani subhagadurbhagayuvatijanan akarsaya akarsaya hrim ra ra 
ryum samvausat devadattaya hrdayam ghe ghe // 

252 Biihnemann (2000:451) describes vidarbha in the Saradatilaka as “two letters of the mantra alternate 
with one letter of the name”. This texts differs often from the system in the BPK, but we can be sure that 
vidarbhita involves some sort of commingling of the syllables. 

253 Bandhusena renders the valaya mantra: om namo bhagavati! Candi! katyayani! 
Subhagadurbhagayuvatijananakarsaya akarsaya hrim ra ra ryyim samvausat devadattaya hrdayam ghe 
ghe // The full verses reads as follows. nama tattvavigarbhitam bahir alikhec chikhimandalam 
rephamantravrtam smasanajakarpare vilikhed idam | tapayet khadiragnina himakunkumadibhir adarad 
abalam balad dinasaptakair madavihvalam || 6.19 || 
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manner; tantrasastra would suggest left versus right hands, the direction and shape of the 
fire, and so forth.** Alternatively baldd offering could be bloody tribute offings, i.e. bali; 
but this is only suggestive. Mallisena does not divert from orthodox Sanskrit so much to 
conjugate short-i bali with a short-a ending; this divergence would not be noteworthy in 
the Aiga-Sanskrit of Saiva magic tantras. 

Chapter Seven's declared topic is subjugation yantras (vasikaranayantra), but 
results wander from this topic. The majority of techniques arrange mantras and seed- 
clusters into yantras bearing numerous diagrams: lotuses, crescents, or suns and moons. 
Other techniques include mantra repetition without yantra, visualizing seed syllables 
upon victims' bodies, consecrated concoctions, conjuring and subjugating vaksinis, 
mantra repetition while manipulating noxious and funerary ingredients, and homas, 
concluding with a systematic list of homa offering ingredients to effect specific results. 
Results vary but, for the most part, can be interpreted as subjugation: pacifying fevers, 
taming ladies, subjugating the earth, agitation, removing dangers, causing narcolepsy, 


conjuring and deploying vaksinis, making a victim emotionally unstable, bewildering, 


254 David White describes directions in the context of divination, specifically in divination based on the 
behavior of dogs. “East and west are also of major importance in the interpretation of canine omens. The 
former direction is called santa, “extinguished,” “peaceful,” “auspicious,” while the latter, dipta, is 
“ignited,” “blazing,” and inauspicious” . . . The point of reference here is the sun, in the context of the 
extreme climate of India. The morning sun, pleasant and relatively unoppressive, is associated with the 
birth of the day and new life. The afternoon sun, however, blazes down, draining the strength and life out 
of creatures. The sun at the close of the day is associated with death, the funeral pyre, and the great 
conflagration that will burn up the entire universe at the end of a cosmic cycle. In this context, the 
distinction between east and west, “away from the sun” and “into the sun,” becomes comprehensible in the 
context of omens.” (292-3) Thus, right and left, night and day, east and west present variables for 
performing a ritual in a reverential or pacific as opposed to aggressive or wrathful. He also notes that this 
corresponds to the usual dexter and sinister notions common to Indo-Eurpoean culture, and that a woman's 
place is on a man's distaff side, always located to his left in religious representations (292); her location on 
his right could signify this inverted result as well. White, David Gordon. “Predicting the Future with Dogs.” 
Religions of India in Practice. ed. Donald J. Lopez. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1995. 288— 
303. 
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bestowing and removing fevers, and homa lore to effect tranquilizing, subjugation, 
dissent, and murder. Subjugation usually excludes tranquilizing, increase, and murder, 
but all these effects are found in Chapter Seven, which is a grimoire unto itself. Chapter 
Seven can be divided into three parts: (1) yantras causing pacification and general 
subjugation(7.1-10); (2) yantras, mantras, and rituals that effect various subjugation 
results (7.11-35); and (3) a systematic description of homa ingredients to effect all the six 
results (7.36-41). 

The first group of techniques employ generally pleasant ingredients and 
techniques to soothe and pacify the worlds' inhabitants. The first technique pacifies 
general fevers (a ritual to bestow and remove fevers is found later). First, the practitioner 
draws an eight-petaled lotus, the pericarp inscribed with 'ksm/vryim' and surrounded by 
various vowels.”*> The four cardinal directions are marked with the mantra “om rham 
kvim ksvim hamsa svaha’,, and intermediate directions are inscribed by 'ksmlvryum' 
syllables.?°° (7.1-2) 

This yantra is made into an amulet. Written on a birch sheaf using aromatic 
substances (surabhi), it is then coated, sealed up by beeswax The practitioner places the 
amulet into a new pot filled with water. Alternatively, the amulet can be placed along 


with an image of Sri Parsvanatha atop a pot filled with unbroken grains; Parsvanatha is 


255 The term svaraparivrta could either mean that the consonant cluster is surrounded by various other 
versions of the cluster with different vowels inserted or that it is surrounded with the ten or fourteen vowel 
sounds. 

256 hamsavrtabhidhanam lavarayasasthasvaranvitam kitam / binduyutam svaraparivrtam 
astadalambhojamadhyagatam // 7.1 //tejo rham soma sudha hamsah svaheti digdalesu likhet / 
agneyyadidalesv api pindam yat karnikalikhitam // 7.2 // 
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then, presumably, worshiped. Both techniques pacify fever.**’ (7.3-4) Should the 
practitioner draw that yantra on a brass drinking vessel using sandal paste as ink, and 
then, should he give drink to a feverish patient, the fever will be pacified.** (7.5) Fevers 
are thought to be caused by the fever-demon (jvardsura); these rituals subjugate that 
fever-demon.’” 

A yantra installed above a crescent shape is used in a worship ritual that tames a 
victim, usually an ill-disposed woman. A mantra consisting of one's own name 
(svanama) and four syllables (‘klem', 'hrim', 'ksa', and 'tha’) is inscribed on each petal of 
an eight-petaled lotus. The Padmavati mantra concluding with 'samvausaft' is also written 
on each leaf. Bandhusena's rendered mantra displays elements from prior verses: om 
hrim hraim hasklim padme padmakatini namah samvausat.”” The eight-petaled yantra, 
with mantras above it, is drawn above the edge of a crescent moon diagram; the target's 
name is between the lotus and the crescent. This diagram is drawn upon a banyan tree 
plank using saffron and yellow orpiment as ink, but the name of the victim is written 
using red sandal paste. The diagram is positioned before an image of Parsvanatha. This 
should be worshiped during the auspicious temporal conjunctions, offering oleander 
flowers (karavira), and chanting the Padmavati mantra with the commingled letters of 


practitioner and victim inserted into the mantra; consequently, the declared target 


257 bhirye surabhidravyair vilikhya tat sikthakena parivestya / nitanaghate 'mbupirne tadyantram 
sthapayed dhiman // 7.3 // tandulapurnam mrnmayabhdjanam apy upari tasya samsthapya / 
sriparsvanathasahitam karoti dahajvaropasamam // 7.4 // 

258 srikhandena tad alikhya payayet kamsyabhdajane / mahadahajvaragrastam tatksanenopasamyati // 7.5 
// The mantra for these techniques reads, "om ksmlvryum rham kvim hamsah asiadusa svaha /" 

259 Alternatively, chapters in the BPK usually start with something more pleasant and move toward the 
more aggressive. The authors may be once again tempering an aggressive section with a more pleasant 
opening set of techniques. 

260 The Padmavara mantra is: om hrim hraim hasklim padme padmakatini namah. 
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becomes well-mannered (susddhya).”*' (7.6-8) 

A sixteen-petal lotus yantra is inscribed and used in worship rituals to subjugate 
the entire physical earth. At the center of the sixteen-petal lotus is inscribed the name of 
the beneficiary combined with the syllables ‘Sa’, 'Sa', ‘ha’, ‘va’, ‘hrim'; the manner of 
combination is not clear from root text or commentary. On the sixteen petals are 
inscribed the first sixteen sounds in the Sanskrit alphabet”” conjoined with a visarga, i.e. 
'h', prefixed by 'om' and followed by 'hrim'. This lotus yantra is written upon a birch 
sheaf or banyan plank using using camphor, saffron, aloe, and sandal paste combined to 
make ink. 

Having completed the yantra drawing, the sorcerer commences ritual work. He 
purifies the ground with cow-dung, performs appropriate mantra repetitions, and makes 
offerings of red flowers. The Prakrit mantra used here is named 'unstruck vidya' 
(anahatavidya). In addition to chanting it, the mantra is written under the lotus: om hrim 
hasklim blim rham asiausa anahatavidyayai namah. “Consequently, to him the three- 
fold world becomes like a lotus under the foot of a bee.””® (7.9-10) The ingredients, 


methods, and results from here to the chapter conclusion become more harsh and 


261 klemtattvakiitenduvrtam svanama tadbahyabhage 'stadalabjapatram / patresu 
padmavaramilamantram vestyam tadakarsanapallavena // 7.6 // yantram tatas carddhasasipravestyam 
vilikhya yantram phalake vatasya / gorocana-samyutakunkumadyaih sadhyasya namarunacandanena //7.7 
// krtva tatas cobhayasamputam ca sriparsvanathaya puro nivesya / sandhyasu nitvam karavirapuspair 
bhaved avasyam japatah susadhyam // 7.8 // 

262 The root text seems to argue for sixteen vowels. There are fourteen vowels but with 'am' and 'ah' 
could be 16. More likely it is the first sixteen consonants, which is the interpretation I follow above. 

263 antyavargatrtivaturyavakaratattvavrtahvayam / hamsavarnavrtam tato dvigunikrtastadalambujam // 
tesu sodasa satkalah sirasonasunyavrtam bahir / mayaya parivestitam pranavadikadibhir avrtam // 7.9 // 
yantram avilikhed idam himakunkumagurucandanair / bhiryake phalake 'thava bhuvi gomayena 

vimarjite // pratyaham vidhina samam japato 'runaprasavair / bhrsam tasya pddasarojasatpadasamnibham 
bhuvanatrayam // 7.10 // 
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aggressive. 

The second and most numerous group of techniques in Chapter Seven uses mostly 
lotus yantras but also includes varied ritual techniques such as visualizing syllables upon 
a target, mantra repetition, and conjuring yaksinis to cause subjugation-type effects. The 
organization of these rites is consistent; each verse-set has some common element--be 
that a similar technique, yantra shape, or seed-syllable--to the prior technique. In this 
way, rituals are contextualized with and embedded into surrounding verses. 

A sixteen-petal lotus, filled with mantras that deploy the five-arrow syllables of 
Kamaraja, effects general agitation (Asobha). In the pericarp is inscribed this mantra: om 
so-and-so hrim klim. Each of the petals has inscribed a mantra containing five syllables 
corresponding to Kamaraja's arrows, headed by 'om' and concluding with 'svahda'. One 
instance is as follows: om dram drim klim blium sah svaha. The outside tip of the lotus 
petals are each inscribed with 'hrim krom', common in subjugation magic. 'Hrim' is one of 
Kama's arrows, and 'krom' is the ‘elephant goad' or 'subjugator' syllable. When inscribed 
on a birch sheaf or cloth and accompanied by mantra recitation, this causes general 
agitation (ksobhakara). The mantra to be recited contains another set of Kama's arrows 
preceded by the 'om' syllable: om hram hrim klim blim sah?™ (7.11-13) 

In a similar procedure, the sorcerer inscribes a sixteen-petal lotus; in its pericarp is 
written the beneficiary's name as before: om so-and-so hrim klim. Next, he inscribes 


'krom' on eight petals and 'k/aum' on the others. Numerous 'klam', 'klim', 'klum', and 


264 brahmantaragatam nama mayaya parivestitam / vestitam kamarajena bahye sodasapatrakam // 7.11 // 
panca banan nyaset tesu svahantaumkarapurvakan / tadbahye mayaya vestyam kromkarena nirodhayet // 
7.12 // bhuryapatre pate va 'pi vilikhec ca himadibhih / hram hrim klim blim sakarantyamantram 
ksobhakaram japet // 7.13 // 
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'klaum' syllables surround the lotus. Outside the diagram he draws sun and a moon 
diagrams. Continual repetitions of yet another set of Kamaraja arrows, here based on the 
syllable 'ha' (i.e. ‘hram' ‘hrim' ‘hrum' ‘hraum' ‘hrah'), agitates and subjugates the three- 
fold world: the world of dragons, men, and immortals (ndganaramaralokah ).*° (7.14- 
16) Furthermore, should the practitioner perform these repetitions and then place eight 
small stones upon the yantra in the eight directions, “he will meet no danger in the forest 
(atavyi) from thieves, enemies, and violent creatures (caurdriraudrajivad).”*® (7.17) 
After describing the mantra code for initial seed syllables (‘hklim', 'hrim', 'aim'), 
the root text provides unusually clear directions that result in the following mantra: om 
hklim hrim aim nityaklinne madadrave madandature vasad svaha. The mantra appeals to 
three maddening or intoxicating tantra goddesses: Ever-Wet (nitvaklinna), Love- 
Drenched (madadrava), and Love-Sick (madandatura). While the root text mantra does 
not provide actions for these goddesses to perform, i.e. mantra results, Bhandusena's 
mantra requests subjugation and attraction (vasydakrstim kuru).**’ The mantra is inscribed 


on an eight-petaled lotus; daily mantra repetition causes subjugation of the three-fold 


265 astadalakamalamadhye svanama tattvam dalesu cittabhavam / punar apy astadalambujam 
ibhavasakaranam tato lekhyam // 7.14 // sodasadalagatapadmam klaumkaram taddalesu surabhidravyaih / 
klam klim klim klaumkarais tad yantram vestayet paritah // 7.15 // tadbahye 'rkasasibhyam japatah 
Stnyais ca pancabhir nityam / nadganaramaralokah ksubhyati vasyatvam ayati // 7.16 // 

266 astau laghupasanan disasu parijapya niksiped dhiman / caurariraudrajivad abhayam sampadyate 
‘tavyam // 7.17 // While the text suggests an extension from the last technique, the commentary gives an 
independent prakri mantra; consequently, one may merely place the stones in the eight directions and chant 
the following mantra in order to remove the wilderness dangers. om namo bhagavado aritthanemisma 
aritthena bamdhena bamdhami rakkhasanam bhiyanam kheyaranam coranam dadhinam saininam 
mahoraganam anne je ke vi duttha sambhamti tesim savvesim manammuham gaim ditthim bamdhami 
dhanu dhanu mahadhanu jah jah thah thah thah him phat /ityaristanemimantra prakrtam 

267 Mantrodhara—om hklim hrim aim niyaklinne! Madadrave! Madanature! Mamamukim vasyakrstim 
kuru kuru basat svaha 
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world.”® (7.18-19) 

The next yantra creates an amulet that affects all worldly beings. The yantra's 
structure suggests an act without a clear subject or a universal act when the center 
remains blank. The pericarp is the most common location to establish a victim; an empty 
pericarp suggests a universal effect or that the victim accedes to the sorcerer's discretion. 
Having drawn an eight-petaled lotus, the eight petals are inscribed “om aim hklim’’. 
Outside the lotus, in the primary directions, he writes 'hrim', and in the intermediate 
directions, he writes 'aim'.”° Should it be worshiped (pijjayet), the yantra agitates the 
threefold world (trailokyaksobhanam); however, worn as an amulet tied upon the arm, 
the yantra bewilders inhabitants of the three-fold world (trailokyajanamohanam).*” 
(7.20-1) 

The next technique departs from yantra practices preceding. A mantra consecrates 
mustard seeds. The root text clearly describes the following mantra: om bhrama bhrama 
kesi bhrama kesi bhrama mate brahma mate bhrama vibhrama vibhrama muhya muhya 


mohaya svaha.”"' Bandhusena differs only by repeating 'mohaya' at the end.*” Verbal 


268 smarabijayutam sunyam tattvenaimkaravestitam / bahye 'stadalam ambhojam nityaklinne 

madadrave // 7.18 // madandature vasad iti vilikhet svahantavinayapurvena / tribhuvanavasyam avasyam 
pratidivasam bhavati samjapatah // 7.19 // 

269 The mantra in the commentary uses elements of the root verse. It could be inscribed under the yantra 
or chanted when preparing the yantra. Its result is general subjugation of a specific subject, which does not 
correspond to the result in the root verse. om aim hrim devadattasya sarvajanavasyam kuru kuru vasat.' 
Aim', hrim', and 'hklim' repeat from the prior verse. 

270 varnantam madanayutam vagbhavaparisamsthitam vasudalabjam / diksu vidiksu ca 
mayavagbhavabijam tato lekhyam // 7.20 // trailokyaksobhanam yantram sarvada pujayed idam / haste 
baddham karoty eva trailokyajanamohanam // 7.21 // 

271 bhramayugalam kesi bhrama mate bhrama vibhrama ca muhyapadam / mohaya pirnaih svaha mantro 
‘yam pranavapurvagatah // 7.22 // 

272 asya mantroddharah—om bhrama bhrama kesi bhrama kesi bhrama mate bhrama mate bhrama 
vibhrama vibhrama muhya muhya mohaya mohaya svaha // 
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roots suggest wild hair, wandering about, and bewildering: symptoms of agitation and 
possession. Alternatively, the nouns may construe wild-haired (brahma kesi), 
unpredictably moving (brahma matra), and whirling (vibhrama) goddesses. One 
hundred thousand mantra repetitions consecrate a collection of mustard seeds gathered 
from the ground. When the accursed seeds are placed at the threshold of a victim's house, 
the victim becomes narcoleptic (akdlanidram) or at least sleepy at inappropriate times.”” 
(7.22-3) 

Subsequent techniques accelerate the force of procedures, erotic and violent in 
result. Lotus shapes are abandoned in favor of female human shapes: an upside-down 
woman, a visualized female form, or a corporeal female. First, a yantra figure and 
mantra repetition conjures a yaksini who grants wishes and inflicts erotic agitation upon 
women.”” (7.24-6) Having acquired a discarded head-shroud from a harlot's corpse 
(mrtavidhava) and red lac from the soles of a brahmana woman's corpse, he should use 
the lac for ink to draw the figure of an unmarried, i.e. unadorned, harlot (vidhavariipa 
nirabharana) upon that charnel shroud. Then, the practitioner repeats seven thousand 
repetitions of the mantra “Om vicce mohe svaha’. Having done so, Randa Yaksin1, 
'Strumpet-Dryad' or 'Slut-Dryad', appears.”” “She gives the sorcerer whatever he wants; 


additionally she agitates (ksobha) any and all celestial and terrestrial women (randa).” 


273 etena laksam ekam bhimim asampraptasarsapair japtva / ksipte grhadehalyam akalanidram janah 
kurute // 7.23 // 

274 mrtavidhavabrahmanyah padatalalaktakena parilikhitam / tadvaktrapthitavastre vidhavarupam 
nirabharanam // 7.24 // pranavam vicce mohe svahantam saptalaksajapyena / ekakini nisayam siddhyati 
sd yaksini randa // 7.25 // yat sadhakabhilasitam tat tasmai vastu sa dadaty eva / ksobham prayanti 
randah sarva api bhuvanavartinyah // 7.26 // 

275 Ihave yet to locate descriptions of this Randa Yaksini elsewhere, but her name echoes the many 
yaksinis throughout the tantras. Common yaksinis follow in this section such as the Aviatrix yaksini and the 
Banyan-tree YakstniI who are encountered often in yaksini-sadhana. 
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(7.26) This ritual is of a piece with yaksini-sadhana practices in the Bhiitadamaratantra 
and Udd-corpus tantras, linking this Jain tantra to the pan-Indian pragmatic worship of 
yaksinis, yoginis, bhiitinis, and ndginis.7”° Such conjured creatures as Strumpet-Dryad 
grant generalized and specific results all through magic discourse. Unlike yaksini 
conjuring practices elsewhere, the location for this practice is not stated, though a 
cremation ground seems likely. Usually yaksinis are summoned in lonely, deserted places 
such as abandoned goddess temples, cremation grounds, by trees and riverbanks; all these 
are regular haunts for Saiva sorcerers. The unstated location suggests Mallisena 
consciously distances his content from Saiva cremation-ground culture; he soft-boils 
hardcore techniques. 

In contrast to the physically inscribed diagrams above, the next techniques 
mentally superimpose seed syllables upon a female victim's body (dhydnena karotu 
vanitanam). The sorcerer visualizes gleaming red syllables superimposed on her body 
parts: “krim klim lam”. Visualizing these syllables on the soles of her feet causes her to 
wander about, unstable and aimless (bhramanta). Upon her vulva, effects agitation 
(ksobha). Upon the crown of her head, bewildering (vimohana). Upon her forehead, 
falling down (pdtana). Upon her eyes, she becomes emotionally unstable (drdava).?” 
(7.27-8) 


Such explicit erotic rituals are unexpected in a Jain text, but Jain magic tantras 


276 The final chapter of my dissertation describes various lists of female deities to be conjured to great 
wishes, magic powers, and wealth. 

277 tattvam manmathabijasya talopari vicintayet / parsvayor eva lampindam bhramantam 
arunaprabham // 7.27 // yonau ksobham murdhani vimohanam patanam lalatastham / locanayugme 
dravam dhyanena karotu vanitanam // 7.28 // 
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continually deploy rituals to meet pragmatic, human needs. The visualized syllables 
impart the distressing afflictions of eros upon a woman.” Curiously, this suggests that 
the erotic (kama) is recognized, as it is within broader Indian culture, as a legitimate aim 
of human life (purusartha) instead of something shunned at all costs. This argument is 
anathema to Jain ideology, even in marital contexts. 

Another visualized technique superimposes yet another set of Kamadeva's arrows 
(anangabana)--”dram drim klim blum sah”--upon the body of a victim; the order of 
superimposition determines the result. This method could easily be visualized upon an 
image in a yantra, an effigy, or an actual victim beheld. Five arrows are envisioned upon 
the woman's forehead, mouth, heart, navel, and feet. Should the sorcerer place the first 
arrow, 1.e 'dram', on her forehead and proceed to 'sah' on her feet, this will effect 
bewildering (sammohana), but should he place the first arrow at her feet and proceed to 
the final arrow on her forehead, this causes her to run off (drdvana), unstable and 
agitated.*” (7.29) The locus for bewildering is the head and for instability the feet, 
proverbial 'itchy-feet'; the first arrow placed determines the locus and concurrent effect. 
Tellingly, the first method, starting with the head and moving to the feet, is designated 


‘with the grain' (anuloma), following the direction of hair grains, and the reverse 


278 “From the earliest periods Greeks either describe the onset of eds as an invasive, demonic attack or 
use a ballistic model in which Aphrodite is said to throw and his someone with erds or pathos.” (29) Eros 
was considered a type of erotic seizure and illness, treated as a burning and pain from the bones “Sappho 
develops [this] in great detail when she speaks in the same sentence of a fire running under skin, her ears 
buzzing, and a cold sweat pouring over her . . . But evds is also treated as a mental disease, which attacks 
the various faculties of thought and emotion, such as the heart (phrenes or thumos) or the mind (nous).” 
(44) Faraone goes on to posit that love magic can be both the cause and the cure of erotic magic. Obvious 
parallels are attraction and eradication, bewildering with love and inspiring dissent. Faraone, Christopher 
A. Ancient Greek Love Magic. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1999. 
279 sirsasyahrdayanabhau pade canangabanam atha yojyam / sammohanam anulomye viparite dravanam 
kuryat // 7.29 // 
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(viparita) is ‘against the grain'.’*° 


Should the sorcerer use those same Arrows of Kama (smarabdna) to consecrate 
cosmetics, namely betel and sandal, and apply the consecrated concoction to his own 
body, then he will appear as Kamadeva among women, bewildering all ladies who see 
him (strinam manmatho bhavet). Should he curse cosmetic concoctions and they be 
applied to a woman's body, she becomes bewildered and smitten with the sorcerer. 
Generally, consecrated substances are applied to his own body, and cursed ones are 
applied by an unsuspecting victim.”*' (7.30) The commentary convincingly combines 
arrow syllables with several of this chapter's mantra clichés: om dram drim klim blum sah 
hsklim aim nityaklinne madadrave madanature sarvajanam mama vasyam kuru kuru 
vasat. This mantra invokes three aforementioned goddesses--Ever- Wet, Love-Drenched, 
and Love-Sick--to subjugate all folk. 

Returning to visualized syllable superimposition, verse 7.31 proposes the simplest 
erotic technique in the text. 

Should he visualize a red-colored ‘/a’ cluster [i.e. 'k/em'] upon the vulva of a 

woman, then by his mere glance she will becomes “runny” (dravana), and within 

seven days will come to him (strydkarsana).** (7.31) 


In meditation, yantra inscription, or during social interaction, the sorcerer visualizes 


280 It is not out of order to assume that motion “with the grain”, which is altogether soothing for humans 
and animals, corresponds to the bewildering or taming and pacifying. Whereas rubbing hair against the its 
natural direction, motion “against the grain’, is offsetting and would set a person or animal to flight. 

281 dadyat tambilagandhadin smarabanabhimantritan / ksalayed atmavaktram ca sa strinam manmatho 
bhavet // 7.30 // 

282 vicintayed eva lapindam ekam sinduravarnam vanitavarange / tad dravanam drstinipatamatrat 
stryakarsanam saptadinani madhye // 7.31 // 
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'klem”® upon 'the best part of a woman! (vanitavardnge), her vulva; consequently, his 
mere glance makes her literally wet or figuratively emotionally unstable and ready to flee 
prior romantic or marital and family obligations (drdvana). Bandhusena specifically 
argues this 'runniness' affects her mind (taccintanam dradvanam), and the 'runniness' 
expands into a state of bewilderment (na kevalam dravam moham ca karoti). After seven 
days in this flighty-bewildered state, the desired woman is drawn to the sorcerer; not she 
is subjugated. 

The last ritual in the second section of Chapter Seven deploys charnel ground 
substances and a victim's bodily filth to bestow debilitating fever; however, altering the 
technique may also remove fevers. The sorcerer weaves a cord (rajju) made of brahmana 
head-hair (brahmanamastaka-kesa) and wraps it around a male, human skull. Having 
ground up human bone with body filth, hair, nail-clippings, and dust from the victim's 
residence, he places that concoction in the skull. Focused upon the skull, the sorcerer 
repeats the Candesvara mantra for seven days;*** consequently, the victim burns, with the 
churning of fire out of his bones (asthimathanena).”* (7.32-33) The Candesvara mantra 
is repeated ten-thousand times while offering red flowers into fire: om candesvardya 


svaha.?** 


283 The seed syllable 'klem' was inscribed upon the upside-down woman in the yantra in 6.12. Also, the 
syllable was used in a mantra inscribed upon a crescent to tame an ill-tempered woman in 7.6. 

284 Comm. says the rubbing with the bone is “purusasthikilakamathanena” so that it describes a bone 
stake not found in verse. This would be a bone used to churn fire, as in a fire drill. Bandhusena glosses 
mantrasmaranat as “om candesvara!” Mantrodharah--om candesvara! Candakutharena amukam jvarena 
hrim grhna grhna maraya maraya him pha ghe ghe / Candesvara or Candesa is “The Frightening Lord” 
who is “a hypostasis of Siva-Paramagvaram in the Tantras of the Siddhanta.” 

285 brahmanamastakakesaih krtva rajjum taya narakapalam / avestya 
sddhyadehodvartanamalakesanakharapddarajah // 7.32 // manujasthicurnamisram krtva tan niksipet 
puroktapute / jvarayati mantrasmaranat saptahad asthimathanena // 7.33 // 

286 The mantra in the commentary invokes the god Candesvara bearing an ax (candesvara 
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Should one make an amulet using an altered version of the mantra, then it will 
destroy fevers and chills.’ (7.34) Having inserted the name of the target into the mantra 
along with the syllables 'tha', 'va', and 'ja', the mantra is inscribed on a half-moon figure 
(ardhaSasi) to make a yantra-amulet.*** Should this yantra-amulet be deposited in cold 
water, it will remove fevers and chills.** (7.35) The deity Candesvara presumably 
dominated body temperature illnesses in medieval Karnataka.” 

The third section in Chapter Seven describes ingredients for fire offerings 
(homadravya) that cause different magic results; most results are subjugation results. 
(7.36-41) No specific methods for performing homas are described; consequently, this is 
a meta-section, systematic, setting out principles to create and alter rituals. I do not 
propose a general, unstated homa rite into which variants are inserted, neither should 
these variations be considered direct variants for one of the many homas above, such as 
the prior one to Candesvara. The verses are extracted observations from other sources, 


and the ingredients are in accord with similar rituals spanning the magic tantras. 


Ingredients and results are summarized briefly below. 


candakutharena) to strike down the victim with fevers and ultimately kill him. mantroddharah—om 
candesvara candakutharena amukam jvarena hrim grhna grhna maraya maraya him phat ghe ghe // 
287 candesvaraya homantam samjaped vinayadina / sahasradasakam mantri pirvam arunapuspakaih // 
7.34 // Comm. states that the vinayddina is omkarapurvena. Mantroddharah--om candesvaraya svaha // 
jJapya sahsradasa (10000). 

288 Neither the root text nor the commentary makes clear how these syllables are to be added, meaning 
that it was not known to the commentary. I hazard “om candesvaraya amukam jvara tha tha svaha”’. 

289 tantavakarapranavanajantardhasasipravestitam nama / sitosnajvaraharanam syad 
usnahimambuniksiptam // 7.35 // 

290 He is the punishers of those who break post-initiation rules, i.e. samayas, forcing the rule-breakers to 
be reborn as demons. In the South India he functions as a door-keep, one of the eight Ganesvaras. 
According to Brunner “in recent practice, CandeSa also becomes the witness of Saiva devotees who come 
to worship Siva in the temple.” Brunner, Héléne, Gerhard Oberhammer, and André Padoux. 
Tantrikabhidhanakosa. II II. Wien: Verlag der Osterreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 2004. 
p.226-7 
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For tranquilizing and prosperity the sorcerer offers pleasant substances such as 
rice, unbroken gains, durva grass, sprouts (ankura), and sandal paste.*! Oleander flower 
offerings (karavira) subjugate women. To agitate normal folk (purajana) one uses bull- 
eye bdellium and lotuses, but the agitation of royalty (rajan) requires betel nut and betel 
leaf. If one wishes to increase grain stores, wealth, or lifespan, he offers sesame and 
grains mixed with ghee. To subjugate an official functionary (niyogijan), he offers 
jasmine and ghee. Non-human targets can be subjugated with these homas. Aviatrix 
(khecari) is subjugated by offering her heaps of mango and ghee, Banyan Yaksint 


(vatayaksini) with Brahma flowers.” 


Mutual enmity among kin folk is caused by 
offering crow wings along with pungent house-smoke (grhadhima), neem, black 
mustard, and salt; the acrid air mirrors an acrid domestic mood. Finally, offerings of 
house-smoke plants (sadmadhitma) and terminalia bellerica wood charcoal 
(bibhitakangara) mixed with charnel bones will slay human enemies after a fortnight. 
Chapter Eight describes twelve divination techniques (nimitta), starting with 
divination using a mirror and ending with prognostication to discover which spouse, 
husband or wife, will die first. Divination is a general term for rituals below whose 
results that include seeing the future, altering predetermined fates, finding hidden 
treasure, interpreting the nature of portents, determining battle results, predicting the sex 


of a fetus, and foretelling which member of a couple will die first. I summarize Chapter 


Eight's twelve techniques below because they overlap with previous contents and 


291 salyaksatadurvankuramalayajahomena' kalamaksatasvetadirvankurasrigandhadravyahavanena / 
‘santikam pustim' santikarma pustikarma ca kuryat (comm. 7.36) 

292 ghrtayuktacutaphalanikarahomato bhavati khecari vasya / vatayaksini ca homad bhavati vasa 
brahmapuspanam // 7.39 // 
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contents that follow in the Bhairavapadmavatikalpa. Divination, in general, falls under 
fantastic feats and enchanted objects, belonging to neither the six-acts nor conjuring, per 
se. The techniques are predominantly mechanical, invoking no supernatural power; 
neither the titular goddess nor any tirthankaras are invoked. 

First, (1) a divination mantra is described, and it should be applied to subsequent 
techniques up to the use of magic lamps, i.e this divination mantra is used in the first five 
of twelve operations that follow.” The mantra reads, “Om Sundari! Paramasundari! 
Svaha!” (8.1) Next, (2) twin brahmana virgins are bathed, prepared, and worshiped; the 
two are key components to several divination rituals. A ritual space is prepared with a 
pot placed in the center, a mirror atop the pot. The girls are consecrated by mantras, and 
then the girls stare into the mirror and are asked questions; answers are interpreted as 
prognostication. (8.2-7) (3) Other mediums for divination include oil-smeared thumbs, 
lamps, swords, and water. (8.8) (4) Variations on virgins and mirror practices include 
mantra syllable substitutions, oil on thumb divination, the mahdavidyd mantra, various 
substances smeared upon mirrors to inspire visions, alternative substances on which to 
rest the mirror during practice, and yet another iteration of mirror prognosticating twins. 
(8.9-18) (5) A lamp-practice is performed in front of an image of Sri Viranatha that 
summons Sundari Devi into a magic lamp;*” results are unspecified. (8.19-21) (6) The 


Ear-Ghoul technique (karnapisdcividhanam) is used for dream divination.” A mantra 


293 Bandhusena provides the following mantroddhara: “om cale cule cude(le) kumarikayorangam 
pravisya yathabhutam yathabhavyam yathasatyam ma vilambaya mamasam piraya puraya svaha.”’ 

294 The worshipful mantra reads, "om sundari! Paramasundari! svaha //" 

295 Bandhusena renders the mantra: om sravanapisacini munde ! Svahda // Alternatively, the name for this 
creature could be “Female Ear Flesh Eater” as in a flesh-eater who dines on female ears. As opposed to the 
general adjectival form “ghoulish”, the English noun ghoul, as found in the OED, is derived from “Arabic 
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consecrates the body of a sleeping person, then that mantra is whispered into the sleeper's 
ears; whatever the sleeper dreams will come true. (8.22-3) (7) A set of syllable-clusters 
conjoined with targets' names are inscribed upon a metal sheaf; as a result, members of 
the target household are predestined to be servants. (8.24-5) Divination here overlaps 
with subjugation, but it is nuanced. The technique does not force subjugation per se, but 
it causes predestined subjugation. (8) A magic lamp is prepared to dowse the location of 
a pile of gold beneath the ground; while chanting and wandering about, the practitioner 
observes the flame, and when the flame dips downward, gold will be found in that spot. 
(8.26-8) (9) A complicated set of manipulated syllables discerns the auspicious or 
inauspicious quality of portentous events. (8.29) (10) When the name syllables of 
sponsor and rival are arranged and inscribed upon a half-crescent moon figure overlaid 
with a trident, then the position of the name in the diagram will foretell who shall live and 
who shall die in upcoming battle. (8.30-1) (11) The position of a fetus within a woman 
will determine the future sex of the child: male, female, and neuter. (8.32) And finally, 
(12) a mathematical manipulation of the syllables found in a husband's and his wife's 
name determines who will die first. (8.33) 

The ninth chapter lists herbal concoctions to dominate women and so forth 
(strvadivasvausadha). It has little organization, and most of its encylopedic content is 
mechanical, lacking mantra, yantra, and deity invocation. The declared title is botanical 


subjugation, but the chapter extends subjugation effects to variously dominate using 


ghiul, from a verbal root meaning ‘to seize’” and means, “An evil spirit supposed (in Muslim countries) to 
rob graves and prey on human corpses.” I reproduce the meaning in the OED. This Karnapisaci reappears 
throughout magic discourse, usually in discussion of influencing dreams or using dreams for 
prognostication, but her domain nowhere appears to be restricted to use by or upon women. 
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botanical concoctions. Women are the most common, but not the sole, victims. Plant 
concoction rituals dominate the following chapter--the only exception is the manipulation 
of a cat's thigh bone. Botanical magic is usually combined with animal products, and is 
therefore not solely flora manipulation. I will describe the botanical qualities of the 
materials at hand in detail only when they nuance the ritual effect or aid in the 
interpretation of the ritual. Magic categories of six results, fantastic feats, and enchanted 
objects overlap in this chapter. 

Subjugation includes any technique that dominates a victim, including erotic 
magic. Techniques include forehead marking, capsules and powders to contaminate food 
or drink, magic lamps, collyrium gathered to draw magic shapes and to mark eyes, 
alchemical pills, amulets, ointments applied to vulvas, cock rings, vaginal suppositories, 
self-administered powders, and potions/poisons given to women. Some techniques 
merely combine plant substances to make concoctions; others have extensive technical 
manipulation and application to create enchanted concoctions. 

Techniques and ingredients are as varied as ritual results are varied. Mechanical 
results include bewildering folk (janmohana), subjugating men and women, bewildering 
men and women, forcible attraction, subjugating young ladies (abaldjanavasa), 
generating desire by mere sight, dominating deities, making a person act like a ghoul 
(pisaca), creating terror (bhi), causing invisibility, immobilizing semen, vulva lubrication, 
victory in gambling and verbal disputes, success in commerce, removing resistance to 
romantic persuasion, making a woman a slave (dasi), immobilizing supernatural beings, 


contraception, and procreation. Magic tantras usually group techniques with the same or 
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similar results; similarity of results is the only organizing principle in this chapter. 

Plant ingredients are the most significant variables. I will translate the names of 
substances when possible, though I often retain the Sanskrit term for accuracy and clarity. 
I readily consult Bandhusena's gloss; even so, some of the ingredients can not be 
translated. Bandusena remarks that some of the botanical vocabulary derives from 
vernacular languages of, namely, Karnataka and Maharastriya [sic]. He also argues 
certain terms are 'the proper names' (prasiddha); in such cases the term in the root text is 
the only name or the best name for the plant. I use western botanical terms or common 
language terms when easily located in dictionaries. I translate botanical terminology 
literally when possible; for instance, ndgaksi is translated 'snake eye' plant and radrajata 
is 'Rudra's locks'). I leave terms untranslated when neither literal nor dictionary 
translation is possible. I often elide plant names and long lists of botanical ingredients, 
for such lists would merely bog-down the reader. 

Early rites explicitly subjugate. During the Pusya asterism the sorcerer employs a 
virgin to grind a wide range of pleasant ingredients with water from melted snow 
(himabhitena varina). At moonrise, a tilak is drawn using this concoction; consequently, 
the forehead mark bewilders all who see it. (9.1-3) 

Other techniques create concoctions that poison or curse consumables (food, 
drink, paan). To subjugate a woman, the sorcerer combines various flora and fauna: 
peacock-crest plant (barhisikha), white-blossomed abrus precatorious (sitagunja), cow- 
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bellows (gorambha),~”° and the guts of a sun-bug (bhdnukitakasya mala). This 


296 Comm. argues this is the exact name of the plant, without a synonym. Cow-bellows. 
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combination is mixed with one’s own five bodily discharges and lime. Unlike the 
majority of techniques at hand, this technique does not describe application; it is merely 
said to subjugate a woman. (9.4) Bandhusena describes placing the combination in betel 
paan (etad dravyanvitam tambilacurnam), an interpretation I see no reason to question. 
Often these concoctions are made into 'balls' or 'pills' (vatika i.e vataka). Rolled 
balls are usually combined with salty substances and/or cooked in urine. For instance, a 


number of relatively pleasant but acrid substances””’ “ 


are combined and made into many 
balls. The balls are placed in a pleasant vessel along with some salt and are cooked in 
one's own urine. Consumed in food, this bewilders women.” (9.5-6) Salt, salty 
substances, and urine from humans and animals are common ingredients used for erotic 
subjugation rituals. 

An attraction ritual combines white blossomed abrus precatorious (sitaganja), 
white sensitive plant (/ajjarika), and Rudra's locks (rudrajata); the concoction is placed 
in a dead snake's mouth; consequently, after three days a victim is attracted. (9.7) The 
application is not specified, but placing substances in the head of a dead snake is common 
throughout the text. This is a purely mechanical technique, requiring no mantras. That 
same powder from 9.7 is used in a technique that Bandhusena declares causes reciprocal 
subjugation.” 


That same powder soaked with dog milk and his own five filthy substances is 
encased in the rhizome of a methonica superba plant (/angalikayah kande) and 


297 Oleander (karavira), snake-eye plant (bhujangaksi), baby maker plant (jar7), the club plant (dandi), 
bitter gourd, and the cow-tie plant (gobandhini) [i.e. panic or mustard seed], and mugwort (salajja) [i.e. the 
shame plant]. 

298 kayoh? ‘stripumsos ca’ stripurusayoh / katham? ‘parasparam’ ekaikam tad dadyat vasibhavati // 
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then sealed up with cow dung. Sorcerers say the five filthy substances that cause 

subjugation are from the eye, ear, semen, tongue and teeth.” Cooked, this 

concoction subjugates any human adversary. Given in food or drink, it 

reciprocally [subjugates] any man or woman [who consumes it].*°° (9.8-10) 

The aforementioned powder is combined with dog-milk and the five filthy substances; all 
are placed in the dug-up rhizome of the methonica superba plant. This common garden 
plant is rumored to be used for homicide and suicide in rural India. It can be lethal, but 
minor poisoning causes alopecia. Bandhusena argues that having pulled up and cloven in 
half the kalihari rhizome (/angalikayah kande), the methonica superba, it is sealed back 
together, ingredients placed inside.**' Ingredients are foul, and the receptacle is 
poisonous. I interpret the results verse together with the procedure verses. The bulb is 
sealed, cooked, and then contaminates food or drink to subjugate whomsoever consumes 
it. 

A simple magic lamp ritual follows. The cotton wick of a sesame lamp is soaked 
in sap gathered from five wild trees and liquid from the egg of a thrush bird. When the 
lamp is burned, it bewilders inhabitants of the three-fold world. (9.11) An intriguing 
quality to this ritual is that the wick is treated with wild, 'jungley' substances. Sesame oil 


is common in aggressive rituals. Furthermore, burning sesame oil lamps is common in 


contemporary South Asia to ward off the dreadful effects of Sani, Saturn. Lamp rituals, 


299 While the text does not specify a specific target the commentary states that these five filthy substances 
are used to subjugate women (strivasyakarmakarana). 

300 langalikayah kande gomayalipte pariksipec curnam / paribhavya sunipayasa svamalaih 
pancangasambhitaih // 9.8 // netrasrotramalam sukram dantajihvamalam tatha / vasyakarmani 
mantrajnaih pancangamalam ucyate // 9.9 // paktva curnam idam pascaj jagad vasyakaram param / 
dadyat khadyannapdnesu stripumsos ca parasparam // 9.10 // 

301 The langalikayah kande is glossed kaliharyah kandam utkirya tad dvayasamputamadhye, meaning 
that the having pulled up and cleaved in half the kalihari rhizome, then it is sealed back together, the 
ingredients placed inside. 
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most of which create magic collyrium, resume after two paan techniques. 

The combination of poison-fist (visamusfi) [i.e. the bishdori shrub], thorn- 
apple/dhatttira (Aanaka), methonica superba (Aalini), and ghouls' plant (pisacikd) [1.e. 
valerian] is used in two techniques to make nasty paan that subjugates. Having 
combined the ingredients, the sorcerer mixes the concoction with his own urine to make a 
paste, and then he cooks the paste in a pot of liquor. Served in paan it subjugates any 
target. (9.12) Should this same three-ingredient powder--each ingredient, infused 
respectively in donkey, horse, and dog milk--be placed in the mouth of a snake for three 
days, this can be made into a paan that subjugates young ladies. This paan, infused with 
funky milk and rotting snake flesh, is called the paan of Kamadeva, Cupid's chaw. (9.13- 
4) 

Magic lamps on their own, above, and resultant lampblack, below, create a wide 
range of subjugation effects. I will describe the following lampblack or collyrum-making 
process in full; it is one of the most complicated rituals in this chapter. I describe the 
mantras provided by Bandhusena for each stage of performance. At the end, I describe 
effects. 

Child-generator (puttamjari), saffron, galega purpurea (sarapunkhi), portulea 

quadrifida (mohani), prosopsis spicigera (Sami), costus speciosis (kustam), 

orpiment, snake hair plant (ahikesara), tabernaemontana coronaria (tagaram), 
weeper plant (rudanti), and camphor are ground into a powder which is then 
sprinkled over a heap of barley grains (ydvaka). [The grains] are used as 
described before to make a lamp with a lotus-stalk wick. Milk from the breast of 

an artisan woman (karuki) and milk from the breast of the other three castes [1.e. 

brahmana, ksatriya, and vaisya] soak the interior. Then the lamp is lit using 


kapila-cow ghee. During an eclipse or sacred lamp-lighting day, in a space 
smeared by cow dung and consecrated with mantra-infused water, he should 
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position [the lamp] in a new skull, and then gather the collyrium.*” (9.15-18) 


The list of ingredients and instructions to grind them together is straightforward; 
however, the role of barley grains (yavaka) is not clear, and the commentary is of no help. 
Perhaps the grains are pressed against a lotus stalk to make a wick? Likely the grains are 
placed in the oil of the lamp, into which is placed a lotus-stalk wick as opposed to the 
more common cotton thread wick. The rest of the steps are clear. A skull-bowl is coated 
by human milk and filled with kapila-cow ghee, the wick is inserted, and then it is burned 
in a consecrated place. The collyrium collected from the lamp subjugates. 

Bandhusena provides three mantras for three of the steps above. Deities are 
appropriate to each step. First, the mantra for purifying the ritual space invokes the Earth 
God (bhurbhimidevata) when smearing the space with cow-dung and consecrating it 
with water: Om! O God of the Earth! Establish it Establish it! thah thah °° When 
gathering the collyrium the Moon Lord is invoked: Om! Reverence to Lord Moonlight 
(candraprabha), to him who is celebrated as the Moon-Lord, to him with captivating 
eyes! Taker! Taker! Subjugate Everything! Do it! Svaha.°“ And finally, when applying 
the collyrium to the eyes as eyeshadow he calls the Ghost Lord and Kamadeva using 


several epithets and associations: Om! Reverence to the Lord of Ghosts (bhiutaya), the 


302 Puttamjarikunkumasarapunkhimohanisamikustam / gorocanahikesaratagararudanti ca karpuram // 
9.15 // krtvaitesam curnam yavakamadhye tatah pariksipya / pankajabhavatantuvrta vartih karya punas 
tena // 9.16 // karukikucabhavapayasa trivarnayosasrutastanakstraih / paribhavya tatah kapilaghrtena 
paribodhayed dipam // 9.17 // ubhayagrahane dipotsave ca navakarpare 'njanam dharyam / 
gomayaviliptabhimyam sthitva mantrabhisiktayam // 9.18 // 

303 Comm. describes the mantras for purifying the earth, making the collyrium, and the spell for 
using/making/applying eye ointment. “Mantroddharah--Om bhurbhimidevate! Tistha tistha thah thah // 
bhimisammarjanamantrah // 

304 om namo bhagavate candraprabhaya candrendramahitaya nayanamanoharaya harini harini sarvam 
vasyam kuru kuru svaha // kajjaloddharanamantrah // 
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pure one, desirous, and pleasant! Om culuculu gulugulu! Reverence to the Black Bee, the 
Black Bee, the Captivating God! *° But what effects are produced by wearing this magic 
eyeshadow? “Eyes are lined with this lampblack. [Anyone], upon seeing [her eyes], even 
Kamadeva himself, will pursue her. Kings and so forth will become subjugated [upon 
seeing] a man's eyes outlined thus.”** (9.19) 

Another lamp to create magic eye-shadow follows, but first is presented a curious 
poison paan ritual. “Thorn-apple and poison-fist roots are ground with shorea robusta 
resin (rdla), unbroken grains, and water. The resultant juice is placed in [betel] leaf. If 
swallowed, [the eater] will act like a ghoul (pisdcayati).”*"’ (9.20) The ingredients and 
techniques are simple, but the result is obscure. Likely, the victim is maddened and 
wanders, intoxicated and bewildered, acting like a ghoul.*”* To act like a ghoul seems 
obvious to author and commentator, requiring no further exposition. Whether the 
maddened person chews flesh or merely haunts cremation grounds is not clear. 

Returning to magic lamps and collyrium, the next techniques combine three 
intoxicating herbs and three techniques. Lamp-black is used in two stages: (1) to prepare 


a magic lamp, and (2) after the lamp is burned new lamp-black is gathered for magic use. 


Betel nut (cikkanika), sexy-plant (ipsitarupda), and ghoul-plant (pisdcika) are 


305 om namo bhitaya samahitaya kamaya ramaya om culuculu gulugulu nilabhramari nilabhramari 
manohari namah // nayananjanamantrah // 

306 kajjalaranjitanayane drstva tam vanchatiha madano ‘pi /naram apy anjitanayanam bhiupddyas tasya 
yanti vasam // 9.19 // 

307 visamustikanakamilam ralaksatavarina tatah pistam / tadrasabhavitapatram pisacayaty 
udaramadhyagatam // 9.20 // 

308 Bandhusena is tautological, arguing that one 'going goul' is one who moves or acts like a ghoul. 
Further symptomatology is not found in neither root nor commentary. Bandhusena argues ‘pisdcayati’ 
pisaca ivacarati / ‘udaramadhyagatam ’jatharamadhyam gate sati purusam pisdcayati // 
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mixed up with wet ashes to make lamp-black. In a temple to the Mothers, upon 
the skull of a man, [the sorcerer applies the liquid], and [in the skull] a magic 
lamp [whose wick] is made from wild cotton. On the night of the dark-eighth, he 
should gather the lamp-black produced [from burning the wick in] aged-ghee 
(mahaghrta).*° Using this [lamp-black] he colors his eyes and draws [an image 
of] a trident [upon his head]. These marks cause terror.*!° (9.21-2) 
Having prepared the botanicals and wet ashes, he smears the skull of a man. Prescribing 
the lamp-burning location to a mother-goddess temple and drawing a trident symbol upon 
the sorcerer's head are Saiva elements. Bandhusena provides this accompanying 
vernacular mantra invoking Karnataka goddesses. 
Om namo bhagavati! Hidimbavasini! Allallamamsappiye! 
Nahayalamamdalapaihie tuha ranamatte paharanaduththe Gyasamamdi! 
payalamamdi siddhamamdi joinimamdi savvamuhamamdi kajjalam padau 
svaha //*" 
Marked eyes and trident-shaped forehead mark creates terror in the hearts of all who 
behold him who wears the collyrium. 
The remainder of the chapter describes erotic magic and miscellaneous pragmatic 


rituals. I will first describe erotic magic techniques, including immobilization of semen, 


vulva lubrication, and contraception, and then I will describe five odds-and-ends magic 


309 Bandhusena also specifies the fourteenth dark day. This aged ghee is spoiled ghee or ghee aged past its 
edible use that is then used as a medicinal product. The root text is ambiguous on the drawing. One may 
color eyes and also draw a trident on the ground, or color eyes and draw a forehead trident, or just use the 
lamp-black to draw a trident on the head. 

310 cikkanikepsitarupapisacikasardracitamasimathite / nrkapale matrgrhe kananakarpasakrtavartya // 
9.21 // dharyam krsnastamyam anjanam etan mahaghrtodbhitam / tena trisulam anjanam api kuryad 
ankabhity artham // 9.22 // 

311 “tatkajjaloddharamantrah--om namo bhagavati! Hidimbavasini! Allallamamsappiye! 
Nahayalamamdalapaihie tuha ranamatte paharanaduththe ayasamamdi! payalamamdi siddhamamdi 
joinimamdi savvamuhamamdi kajjalam pada-u svaha // prakrtamantrah // kajjalapatanam 
aisanyabhimukhena kartavyam // The vernacular mantra and Bandhusena's gloss using karnata-bhasa 
suggest this is an original rite to the Deccan, most likely co-opted from Saiva magic. 
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techniques. Among these erotic rituals are two long procedures using mercury and 
alchemical processes to create aphrodisiacs. This “alchemy” is not scientific but magical, 
using a wide-range of flora and fauna products to create erotic magic concoctions that 
neither turn base metals into gold nor men into god-men.*”” 

Three techniques immobilize semen (viryastambha) via a concoction, an amulet, 
and a magic lamp. Having ground atrow-root and white cookoo seed with wild bassella 
cordifolia juice, should he hold this in his mouth, his semen is immobilized. (9.25) The 
most simple ritual manipulates a cat's leg bone without any botanical ingredients: “a 
piece of right shank bone from a black cat tied to a man's waist immobilizes semen.”*"* 
(9.26) A lamp fueled by kapila-cow ghee infused with crushed fireflies should be burned 
at night; upon commencing love-making, a man's semen is immobilized. (9.27) 

Remaining erotic techniques target women via aphrodisiacs and sexual 
enhancements, not just bewildering, subjugating, or attracting via magic, as seen before. 
The first ritual creates a concoction of pleasant, white substances to be smeared upon a 
man's fingers. During love-making, when he touches the vulva with besmeared fingers, 
the vagina is wetted (strinam bhagadravam). (9.28) 

Subsequent rituals use alchemical processes, i.e. mercury manipulation, to create 


love-bangles, i.e. cock-rings, and vaginal suppositories with aphrodisiac and dominating 


312 White posits three typologies of alchemy, the earliest is what he calls magical alchemy found in 
Mahayana Buddhism, Hinduism, and Jainism. “Its watchword is the term rasa-rasayana—a mercurial 
elixir cum philosopher's stone and one of the eight magical siddhis of Mahayana Buddhism, as well as 
medievel Hinduism and Jainism—but this is a power or object to be won orwrested from gods, demigods, 
or demons rather than produced in the laboratory.” Magical alchemy may resemble later processes of tantra 
alchemy that make men into siddhas or scientific alchemy transmuting metals, but it is wholly in the realm 
of magic, in the realm of the sorcerer's circle rather than the laboratory or yogi's ashram. (1996:52-3) 
313 krsnavrsadamsadaksinajanghayah salyakhandam adaya / baddham katipradese viryastambham 
nrnam kurute // 9.26 // 
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qualities. Mercury in two 'cock-ring' techniques is prepared by combining it with many 
plant materials, but the mercury is neither burned, sweated, nor chemically processed as 
found in later alchemy. The mercury preparation for the so-called “leach-suppository” 
(jaluka prayoga) is complicated; some processes resembling scientific alchemy, but it is 
still magic alchemy. 

In the first cock-ring technique, two parts mercury are deposited into the 'fire- 
snake' concoction (agnydvartitandga); the fire-snake concoction is described in 
subsequent verses. Mercury is combined with 'fire-snake' ingredients and crushed 
together with several killed--i.e. calcinated, that is reduced to a friable powder via 
burning--ingredients: seer-plant (muni), thorn-apple, dragon plant (naga), and snake plant 
(sarpa), and the shining plant (jyotismati). The practitioner should grind these plants 
with the elephant-enemy plant (ganiyari) and resin (dika); the resin lends structure to the 
concoction, like gluten to pastry. Once properly pliable, it is applied as a cock ring 
(madanavalayaka).*'* Worn at the time of lovemaking, this removes any prideful 
resistance to amorous delight. (9.30-1) 

The 'fire-snake' concoction itself can be used to make a magic cock-ring without 
mercury. The concoction consists of the "juices and fruits from (1) the eggplant [i.e. 
solanum jacquini] and (2) wild cucumber [i.e. beninkasa cerifera, both nightshades]; (3) 


leaves and sap from amorphphallus campanulatus (surana), (4) itchy somecarpus 


314 Bandhusena glosses this as smaravalayam linge krtva. After doing this as an initial purification 
(sodhana, murchanna), he crushes together (mardana) the mercury with ashes. Feeding mercury with acid 
is the stage in which mercury is made ready for use in alchemical medicine, but in subsequent steps the 
mercury is not further distilled or cooked. After adding the ashes, 'killing the mercury’, the sorcerer crushes 
resin and herbs to his 'killed mercury'--possibly corresponding to the alchemical process of uttapana or 
resurrection of swooned mercury. (White 1996: 273-282) 
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anacardium (kanditi), and (5) chickpea (canaka); (6) powdered mucuna pruritas 
(kappikacchu), (7) sunflower (vajravalli), (8) pippal berries (pippallikama), and (9) 
tamarind.” These substances are either formed into a ring, applied to a cock-ring 
ornament, or smeared at the base of his penis, creating the Kamadeva bangle 
(smaravalaya) that wettens women during intercourse.*'* (9.32-3) 

The most interesting of magical alchemical aphrodisiacs is the so-called 'leech- 
method' (jalukaprayoga). "Leech-bound" mercury is not unique to the 
Bhairavapadmavatikalpa. White explains that the Rasendra Mangala of Sriman 
Nagarjuna describes all sorts of beauty pills in a chapter on mercurial preparations 
(gutika); another long section in this text describes leech-bound mercury used as a 
vaginal suppository functioning as a female aphrodisiac.*'° The Bhairavapadmavatikalpa 
method below is rich with alchemical imagery and produces several magical effects. 

Depending upon whether the woman is young, middle-aged, or elderly, he 

acquires appropriate mercury weighing [respectively, twelve, sixteen, or twenty- 

four] dinaras. [The mercury] is purified (sodhanam kuryat) using the juices of 
ankolla plant, banyan tree, and aloe (kumarir). For twenty-one days he presses 

(parimardayet) the purified mercury using powders made from the moon-digit 

(sasirekha) [i.e. vernonia anthelmintica]), ass-ears (kAharakarni), cookoo eyes 

(kokilanayana), the cleanser (apamarga), and thorn-apple (Aanaka), [making it the 

consistency of a leach]. At night he fumigates [the mercury leech] with kanjika 


incense, and then places it in [the target's] vagina. This so-called ‘leech’ method 
(jalukaprayoga) [of making vaginal suppositories] wettens any woman who is 


315 vyaghribrhatiphalarasasuranakanduticanakapatrambu / 
kapikacchuvajravallipippalikamamlikacurnam // 9.32 // agnyavartitanagam navavaram bhavayed imair 
dravyath / smaravalayam krtvaivam vanitanam dravanam kurute // 9.33 // 

316 "A long section in this chapter [the RM Rasendra Mangala of Sriman Nagarjuna], devoted to the use 
of "leech-bound" mercury (i.e., treated mercury whose consistency is that of a leech), placed in the vagina 
as a female aphrodisiac, appears to be an expansion on a similar discussion found in the KCM 
[Kakacandesvarimata]." RM [Rasendra Mangala of Sriman Nagarjuna] fol 19b.10-21a.10 cf. KCM fol. 
12a.3-12b.6. (White 1996:166) I am curious to compare the exact aphrodisiac results described by White 
in contrast with those in the Bhairavapadmavatikalpa. 
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without sexual-fluid (nirasatam) during intercourse, [making her] intoxicated with 

desire. It makes her a slave (dasi) [to him].*'’ (9.34-7) 
The amount of mercury--measured in dinaras, the weight of a coin--is determined based 
on the age of a woman: young, middle-aged, or elderly. Initial purification is the 
combination of vegetal juices and mercury; purified mercury is ground in a mortar with 
pestle (parimardayet) along with additional vegetal ingredients. This correspond to the 
initial crushing (mardana) of mercury in the alchemical process, but the description also 
resonates with jdrana or “eating” in which the mercury is 'fed' substances until it reaches 
a specific consistency. White describes the range of softening starting with being "rod- 
like (danda[vat]. It next takes on the consistency of a leech, then that of crow droppings, 
whey, and butter."*'* After infusing the mercury until it resembles a leech--whether by 
grinding (mardana), swooning (murchana), or feeding (jarana)--the sorcerer fumigates 
the mercurial leech. Finally, the leach is deposited in a vulva; the leach makes its target 


intoxicated by desire and then it turns her into a slave. 


317 bhanusvarajinasamkhyapramanasutakagrhitadinaran / ankollarajavrksakumarirasasodhanam 
kuryat // 9.34 // sasirekhakharakarnikokilanayanapamargakanakanam / curnaih sahaikavimsatidinani 
gataprayam yosam vijnaya tatkramat // 9.36 // nirasatam bibhranam yosam ratisamgare madonmattam / 
dravayati taddrsim apy esa jalukaprayogas tu // 9.37 // 

318 White describes mercurial jarana from the Rasdrnava. Binding and killing the mercury is a 
"progressive operation, in which mercury, by taking increasingly large mouthfuls (grasa) of mica, in six 
successive operations, becomes calcinated. At each stage in this process, the mercury in question becomes 
physically altered: in the first stage, in which it consumes on sixty-fourth of its mass of mica, mercury 
becomes rodlike (danda[vat/). It next takes on the consistency of a leech, then that of crow droppings, 
whey, and butter. With its sixth and final "mouthful," in which mercury swallows one-half its mass of 
mica, it becomes a spherical solid." (1996:292) After these six steps is another set of six steps in which the 
proportions of mica and sulfur swallowed by mercury greatly increase (and this is jarana proper), 
swallowing substances equaling it size and exponentially greater until is absorbs six times its mass of mica; 
this is called six-times killed, and it "is possessed of fantastic powers of transmutation." (1996:292) At the 
end of the process (after it is swallows up even ground jewels) it becomes like a linga and the alchemists 
who ingests this is transported to the worlds of the gods, siddhas, and vidyadharas. This last step has been 
lost to modern alchemists so that they cannot transmute based metals or attain immortality. 
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Erotic magic also includes contraception and fertility; the final erotic technique in 
this chapter accomplishes just that. During the spring, a simple herbal concoction is 
made from petals of the china rose and the bleeding heart. A woman should drink this 
substance. "She who does not hold the flower [juice in her mouth] will not become 
pregnant."*'? (9.42) By implication, if she swallows it, she will become pregnant. 

Magic odds-and-ends compromise the remainder of the chapter; these operations 
are neither erotic nor focus on the gender of the target. Some of the following effects are 
related to the six results; others are more suited to fantastic feats and enchanted items; all 
use concoctions to cause dominating effects. The six techniques that follow are scattered 
throughout the erotic techniques in the last twenty-odd verses in Chapter Nine. 

The first of these techniques has alchemical properties to create a capsule that, 


when held in the mouth, causes invisibility. 


Gather powdered soot from the south-facing branches of a burnt tree, [poisonous] 
amkolla oil, mercury (suitaka), and afterbirth of a black cat (krsnabidalijarayus). 
[The four ingredients] are inserted into the crushed, empty eyeball of an owl, and 
then coated with the three metals. Holding this [capsule] in his own mouth, a man 
becomes invisible.*”° (9.23-4) 


Ingredients are combined without ratio or specified amount, but preparing mercury by 


combining it with ashes (i.e. oxides or calxes) is one of the most common alchemical 


319 pibati prastinasamaye japaprastinam vimardya kanjikaya /na bibharti sa prasinam ghrte ‘pi tasyah 
na garbhah syat // 9.42 // Comm.: sa‘ nari / 'prastinam' puspam / 'na bibharti' na dharayati / ‘dhrte 'pi' 
yadi katham api puspam dharati tathapi 'tasya na garbhah syat' tasya vanitaya garbhasambhavo na 
bhavaty eva // 

320 citavahnidagdhabhitadrumayamasakhamasim samahrtya / ankollatailasiitakakrsnabidalijarayus ca // 
9.23 // ghikanayanambumarditagulikam krtva trilohasambhathitam / dhrtva tam Gtmamukhe puruso 
‘drsyatvam ayati // 9.24 // 
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processes. (White 1996:282-290) Bandhusena rightly describes this to be a pill-practice 
(gutika). The capsule surrounding the ingredients is the empty eyeball of an owl; it is not 
merely a shaped ball or pill. Mercury, ash, oil, and the afterbirth of a black cat are 
combined, inserted into the capsule and coated in three-metals. Holding the capsule in 
his mouth makes the sorcerer invisible. 

The next rituals affect the agonistic social world in which men compete in legal 
disputes, commerce, general strife, and gambling. Should the sorcerer employ the white 
cleanser root (apamarga), an ingredient praised as early as the Atharvaveda for its power 
to assure victory in conflicts, he will become "victorious in gambling and arguments 
(dyittavadajit)".**' (9.29) This simple ritual has universal appeal, but it is not without 
ambiguity. The practitioner is told to "fix the root upon his head" (sirsastham) or, in the 
gloss, "to place it on his forehead" (mastake sthitam), which likely means fashioning 
apamarga into a tilak concoction, but it could mean rubbing the head with the root, 
placing it in the mouth or palate, of even tying the root to one's head (the last option 
would surely distract an opponent due to the wearer's ludicrous appearance). Another 
technique grants victory in the social arena, here commerce, but the technique is more 
intuitive, resembling fetishes throughout in magic tantras. 

White mustard (siddharthda) and vitex negundo (nirgundika) [are combined in a 

pouch] that is hung in some household door or entrance to a market on a Sunday 


during Pausya; consequently, he will be victorious a buying and selling [, i.e. 
commerce].*” (9.41) 


321 mulam svetapamargasya kuberadisi samsthitam /uttaratritayam grahyam sirsastham dyutavadajit // 
9.29 // 

322 nirgundika ca siddhartha grhadvare 'thavapane / baddham pusyarkayogena jayate krayavikrayam // 
9.41 // Comm. gloss on procedure: grhadvare' svavesmadvare / 'athava Gpane' vipanau / 'baddham 
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White mustard seeds become consecrated objects. In similar Udd-corpus techniques, 
mustard seeds are gathered after use in /iga-worship; secreted as a fetish, the seed 
radiates ill effects. The effects in the quote above are clearly commercial. The pouch is 
hung on a door or the market gates. Victims will surely be irradiated. Seeing it, 
touching it, or merely passing by the pouch, victims are doomed in commercial contests. 

The final three techniques have less specific effects and are quite simple. Should 
he grind up a velvet bean found--specifically one growing northerly--with cow urine and 
then use this to draw an image--likely a Sakini or an unspecified yantra--on his forehead 
(nijatilakapratibimbam), then those who see him will be terrified by a powerful witch 
(sakini) who appears on his head. (9.38) Other techniques involve merely eating a 
vegetable ingredient. To immobilize the sun, grains, or supernatural beings (divya), he 
should consume black pepper and pippal. To immobilize supernatural beings, he should 
eat dried ginger. (9.39) And finally, echoing a familiar magic trope, should the sorcerer 
combine the white sensitive plant (/ajjarika) and the fat of a frog and should he smear 
this concoction upon his hand, then fires will not burn him. (9.40) Frog fat immobilizes 
fire throughout magic tantras. Also, should he affect the cessation of breath 
(svasanirodha), one of the most common yoga techniques, he can immobilize even one 
equal to the gods. (9.40) Sometimes the simplest of techniques have the most powerful 
results. 


Chapter Ten, the Garudatantra, describes methods of treating the envenomed 


pusyarkayogena' pusyanaksatre ravivarena yoge baddham cet / ‘jayate krayavikrayam' 
vastukrayavikrayam bhavaty eva // 
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patients, including mantra repetition and installing of mantra on the body, and describing 
mantra variables and hand-gesture variables for installation. (10.2-10) Poisoning by 
snake-bite is also presented as possession by ndgas (nagdavesah), though exorcism 
techniques are similar to protocols in prior verses. (10.11-3. The eightfold class of nagas 
is described including their characteristics, appearance, caste affiliation, and 
symptomatology of the envenomed, all according to each class. (10.14-21). I described 
resonant techniques to attract and dispel ndgas (20.22-4) under the rubric of attraction in 
the Udd-corpus. The Garuda section concludes by presenting a long ritual sequence for 


managing ndgas and invoking the power of Garuda. (10.24-41) 


Concluding Remarks 


Before my concluding observations on the rhetoric of ritual, I will note some 
parallel contents and themes. To borrow western occult terms, the texts contain ‘low 
magic' and 'high magic’, though the majority of content is 'low magic’. High magic is 
found in long rituals to create blessed amulets or to destroy sin. Low magic is all those 
grubby little pragmatic rituals that occupy the majority of rituals in the texts. Both texts 
present magic diagrams, mandalas or yantras, in great detail. Both texts contain martial 
magic to militarize pragmatic ritual techniques. Both sources prescribe explicit erotic 
magic, suggesting normalization of kama pursuits among Jain layfolk and that religious 


authorities supported such pursuits. Predominant colors for ritual elements in both texts 
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are red and yellow. Both texts emphasize well-being rather than gnostic attainment or 
liberation, including well-being acquisition that harms other beings. Neither text 
advocates transgressive ritual acts for liberation or attainment, but both use impure 
ingredients, flora and fauna, flesh and feces, to attain pragmatic results. These usually 
impure ingredients are acquired through destroying life; hence, the transgression is himsa 
practices required within the rituals. The majority of deities are female, as are the 
majority of individual targets. The deities are predominantly of the Saiva or Sakta 
persuasion than Jaina. Both texts claim to be derived from garudasastra or 
garudatantra. 

My most exciting observation is that they DO partake pan-Indian magic discourse 
with Jain authors adapting rituals to fit medieval Jain paradigms. Results and ingredients 
observed in so-called ‘hardcore tantra’ are soft-boiled. Murder rituals are not completely 
removed. Some remain in tact slaughter rites, but, most often, ostensibly murder rituals 
are altered to destroy the sins of the victim, instead of ending victim's lives. 
Jvalamdlinikalpa targets shift from physical people to the ever-afflicting seizers; human 
victims become superhuman victims. Murder results are soft-boiled. Murder becomes 
neck-breaking, forced dancing, or crushing, rather than explicit slaying. However, erotic 
techniques are not soft-boiled, remaining of a piece with magic through South Asia. 
Erotic results may have been readily accepted, but Jain authors, as opposed to Saivas, 


retained anxieties toward killing. 
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Chapter Seven -- Conjuring in the Ghost- 
Hooligan Grimoire (Bhitadamaratantra) 


Gods and demigods, kings and subjects, humans and an ambivalent world are in 


constant conflict: magic secures an edge in that competition.' In the Bhittadamaratantra 


the Ghost-Hooligan Grimoire, Vajradhara subjugates many Hindu gods, including 
Mahesvara at the outset, who are “spirits” of lower status than Buddhist deities, more 
akin to worldly yaksinis, bhiitinis, and ndginis. Vajradhara converts all malignants to 
Buddhism, coercing the malicious horde to aid mankind, inspiring prosperity and victory 
in the world. Locating, summoning, and dominating ambivalent deities--who without 
placation are more likely to afflict than aide--is a major constituent of pragmatic ritual, or 
magic, in the tantras. This activity is conjuring, the third constituent of magic, and it is 


the main action in the text at hand. Across the magic tantra genre, Saiva, Buddhist, Jain 


1 Winkler, describing the zero-sum game of love in the Hellenistic world, argues that love magic afflicts 
the erotic target with burning desires and draws her forth (agogoi); this is not unlike the tantra magical 
result (satkarman) known as forcible attraction (akarsana). Love magic or "agogai are a kind of sneak 
attack waged in the normal warfare of Mediterranean social life." (1997:235) The magic delivers an excuse 
for a woman marrying someone unfit for her, or it can provide an edge, at least psychologically, for the man 
pursuing a woman beyond his status. See Christopher Faraone for a description of the competitive or 
agonistic world of Greek society in which binding rituals (defixiones) "As such, they fit easily into the 
popular competitive strategy of survival and dominance that permeates ancient Greek society, regardless of 
whether the contests in which they were deployed were international, civic, or personal in scope. The 
scruple against homicide points quite clearly to the fact the defixiones somehow remained within the rules 
of the game for intramural competition in the Greek city-state." (1997:20) Heesterman's agonistic world of 
Vedic sacrificial ritual has yet to be applied to tantra magic. (1993:220-2) Winkler and Faraone's arguments 
are presnted in the collowing text. Faraone, Christopher A, and Dirk Obbink. Magika Hiera Ancient Greek 
Magic and Religion. New York: Oxford University Press, 1997. Heesterman, J.C. The Broken World of 
Sacrifice: An Essay in Ancient Indian Ritual. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1993. Also, see the 
following. Mirecki, Paul. Magic and Ritual in the Ancient World. Boston: Brill, 2002. Faraone, 
Christopher A. Ancient Greek Love Magic. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1999. Meyer, 
Marvin. Ancient Magic and Ritual Power. New York: E.J. Brill, 1995. 
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cults claim ambivalent deities. Dominating pantheons is more than ideological; 
incorporating powerful deities increases the techniques and effects for practitioners and 
clients. 

In review, South Asian magic is constituted by three elements: (1) the six results, 
(2) fantastic feats and enchanted items, and (3) conjuring. While six results are effected 
and fantastic feats and enchanted items are granted in the Bhiittadamaratantra, results are 
most often conferred by conjured beings, who are usually female spirits. David White 
argues the essence of tantra is establishing the practitioner at the center of the mandala, 
where his power radiates outward, like a crypto-potentate, from subtle to progressively 
gross, from tame to ever more wild. (White 2000:4-32) The sadhaka, with Bodhisattva 
Vajradhara acting as a conduit, empowered by the text, radiates power outward toward 
less refined and less officially Buddhist spirit batteries. Peripheral entities lob energy 
back and up toward the center, toward the sorcerer. The sorcerer harnesses these entities 


to perform magic acts and dominate the troublesome, supernatural minion. 


Organizing Strategies 


Prior chapters presented several organization strategies to present ritual 
techniques. This dissertation establishes four organizing strategies that structure 
grimoires: (1) common results, (2) common methodology, (3) deity/ritual circles 


(mandala), and (4) lists of deities. Other strategies exist in other encyclopedic tantras. 
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The very act of composing a systematic tantra is an organization strategies itself, albeit a 
second-order strategy. 

I will review organization strategies encountered thus far. The Udd-corpus, my 
starting place, organizes rites in three ways, recognizable as the three constituents in my 
definition of magic: (1) six results are grouped as such; techniques not easily categorized 
under the six results rubric are (2) fantastic feats or enchanted items, including divination, 
erotics, re-vivifying the dead, life-prolonging rituals, and so forth, and (3) conjuring 
(vaksinisadhana). The two Jain tantras I presented earlier each implement altogether 
different organization strategies. The Jvalamdlinikalpa organizes smaller rituals or 
portions of rituals to form groups embedded in expositions of mandalas. The 
Bhairavapadmavatikalpa groups rituals having similar methodologies, in contrast to the 
Udd-corpus that clusters rituals having similar effects. Yet another organization strategy 
is found in the Saiva and Buddhist versions of the Bhiitadamaratantra. Here, 
techniques--including rituals, mudrds, and mantra--are presented based on spirit 
pantheons in a loose, over-arching mandala of being, ranging from dryads (vaksini) to 
demons (bhiitini) to snakes (ndgini). The text also sets forth a more discrete mandala 
dedicated to Vajradhara / Vajrapani / Mahakrodha, the practice of which conjures and 
subjugates a wide range of powerful creatures. Lists of goddess-spirits with a head entity 
at the fore in this text then proceed by describing corresponding ritual techniques, spells, 


and hand gestures; all contents are interpreted and correlated with these goddess lists. 
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Prior Studies of the Bhitadamaratantra 


B. Bhattacharya's landmark 1933 article, “The Cult of Bhttadamara”, has yet to 
be surpassed; it is oft-cited though copies remain difficult to acquire. Nearly one hundred 
years before this dissertation was written, Bhattacharya declared that a close study of the 
Bhiitadamara textual tradition, including the Saiva and Bhuddhist versions both, would 
be the most important next step for the study of these texts. Many of Bhattacharya's 
provocative claims about the Buddhism prescribed in this text are supported, if in a 
nuanced form, by primary textual study.* This chapter answers Bhattacharya's call and, 
though still nascent, provides the groundwork to fulfill Bhattacharya's request. 
Bhattacharya's Buddhist chauvinism is obvious though of a piece with his time of 
writing, and in this particular case that bias is supported by data. 

Bhattacharya, focusing on over-arching rituals and deity cycles, describes the 
contents of Saiva and Buddhist Bhiitadamara tantras. He argues that the Buddhist 
Bhiitadamaratantra was composed prior to the Saiva version and that Hindu deities of 
the tantra age--Kali, Tara, Bhadrakali, Sarasvati, Mafjughosa, Chinnamasta, and so 
forth--were originally Buddhist.’ Bhattacarya argues that Hindus, enamored by the 
power of these gods associated mantras and also realizing these goddesses' practical 


adaptability, folded these Buddhist goddesses into the Saiva tantra system.’ (350). 


2 Iam preparing a full critical edition and translation of the Buddhist version. Also, in further publications 
I intend to develop a comparative study of the Saiva and Buddhist textual variations. 

3 I find the assertion that Sarasvati was originally Buddhist to be patently false. Tara and Mafjughosa 
seem to be likely Buddhist. Kali and Bhadrakalt appear to arise in a fluid world neither Hindu or Buddhist. 
4 Amore complicated and nuanced version of this narrative can be found in Sanderson's “The Saiva Age”. 
Sanderson argues for a mutual borrowing of deities and religions across Buddhist and Saiva cultures, 
though the earliest tantras that pushed sanguine rituals and tantra deities were explicitly Saiva. According 
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Listing contents of the Saiva and Buddhist texts, dividing content via chapters that 
are presented side-by-side in a single table, Bhattacharya handily demonstrates the Saiva 
text incorporates and augments the Buddhist text. The Saiva tantra displays systematicity 
consistent with a later text, forcing coherence upon messy, earlier, encyclopedic sources. 
The Saiva source establishes consistent deity lists, imposes a coherent structure with 
corresponding colophons, applies a well constructed mantra-code system (mantrakosa) 
applicable to mantras throughout, and is written in verse. In short, the Saiva text is 
systematic, the Buddhist encyclopedic. The Buddhist tantra is loosely organized, 
presenting as much material as possible; deities lists are inconsistent and correspondences 
ignored; mantras are written without coding; and the text is primarily prose. The more 
polished and organized a text, the later its provenance. 

In fact, the Saiva text became quite popular throughout South Asia. Saiva 
attestations range from the Himalayas to Tamil Nadu; the Buddhist version, however, is 
only preserved in the Kathmandu Valley and only in Newari script.” Bhattacharya studied 
a Buddhist tantra archived in the Oriental Institute at Baroda. He declares that it “is a 
recent copy of some older manuscript of the Tantra as found in Nepal very probably in 


the Durbar Library” in Nepal.° (356) The horde of Saiva versions overwhelmed the 


to Sanderson, Buddhists in later tantras incorporate the deities, aesthetics, and ritual styles of Saivism, 
making extreme Saiva elements even more extreme in Buddhist texts.Sanderson, Alexis. “The Saiva Age: 
The Rise and Dominance of Saivism during the Early Medieval Period.” Genesis and Development of 
Tantrism. Tokyo: University of Tokyo, 2009. 41-350. 

5 I do not discount a Buddhist attestation located somewhere in the vast archives of India, but time-after- 
time each manuscript I accessed revealed itself to be Saiva. A single attestation of a Buddhist 
Bhitadamaratantra discovered in India, however, will change my mind immediately. The oldest version I 
found from India is preserved in Maitilli script, and it is Saiva. 

6 Bhattacarya argues that this “recent copy” of the Buddhist tantra is more recent, by roughly 200 years, 
than the Hindu tantra he examined in Baroda. Bhattacarya did not have access to the much older--including 
palm-leaf--manuscripts now available in Nepal via the German Nepal Manuscript Preservation Project. I 
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original Buddhist tantra, spreading throughout South Asia and influencing many Saiva 
tantras. 

The Bhiittadamaratantra does not contain a specific deity named 'Bhttadamara’, 
though it may be argued Vajradhara / Vajrapani takes 'bhutadamara' as an epithet. 
Outside the Bhutadamaratantra, Bhattacharya identifies four sadhanas in the 
Sddhanamala “referring to the worship of the same deity [Bhitadamara].” 
Bhattacharya's own edition of the Sa@dhanamala locates these four in vol. 2, nos. 264-7. 
(352-3) Based on these sadhanas, Bhattacarya argues there must have been a cult to 
Bhiitadamara in India from the eighth century to the twelfth century; I find this unlikely. 

Some of Bhattacarya's argument may be untenable, but he perfectly summarizes 
the functions of the text; furthermore, his description of the text's function encompasses 


magic conjuring. Despite a date being difficult .... 


What is learnt [sic] from the Tantra dedicated to Bhutadamara, is that the deity 
when invoked gives the worshipper [sic] the power to exorcise all kinds of 
pseudo-human beings such as the ghosts, demons, Pisacas, Nagas, Kinnaras, 
Apsarasas and so forth, and coerce them to submission, in order that they may 
supply the worshippers [sic] with all the amenities of life, such as wealth, women, 
palaces and so forth, and after death, re-birth in the families of Brahmins or kings. 
Such supernatural beings as ghosts, demons, etc., were always regarded as more 
powerful than men, with extraordinary capability of inflicting severe injuries to 
human beings. (354) 


During the era when the Bhiitadamaratantra was composed Buddhists visionaries 
developed a wide pantheon including gods and goddess who could “exercise power over 


these beings, and a set of Mantras to enchant or coerce them. This culminated in the 


have not examined the Baroda manuscript. 
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creation of Bhtitadamara and a number of mantras in the body of the Tantra for the 
enchantment of the different classes of beings mentioned before.” (354) 

The magic tantras' milieu was an era of hyper-ritualization and cross-fertilization 
leading to tantra fermentation.’ Buddhists incorporated wild deities from the periphery of 
the world-mandala, newly-encountered “tribal deities”, and myriad hoary entities 
haunting humans since time immemorial. Existing Buddhas and Bodhisattvas were 
granted dominion over beastly hordes; thereby, mainstream Buddhist deities reign over 
beasts who, once dominated, transmit power and weal instead of afflicting humans with 
illness and misfortune, their past stock-and-trade. A similar passage in the 
Jvalamalinikalpa bestows such power upon Jain arhats. A Jain holy figure is configured 
at the center of an amulet and wild animals fixed at the periphery; as a result, the arhat 
reigns over worldly gods, seizers, and wild-beasts, natural and supernatural.* (4.39-44) 
The Buddha himself, and innumerable Buddhist saints succeeding him, displayed 


thaumaturgic might to dominate and subjugate creatures. By contrast, the 


7 Fermentation and the related process of distillation should not be confused with mere rotting, dissolution, 
or putrefaction. Fermentation is excitation and agitation. According to the Oxford English Dictionary: 
“The features superficially recognizable in the process in these instances are an effervescence or internal 
commotion, with evolution of heat, in the substance operated on, and a resulting alteration of its properties. 
Before the rise of modern chemistry, the term was applied to all chemical changes exhibiting these 
characters; in Alchemy, it was the name of an internal change supposed to be produced in metals by a 
‘ferment’, operating after the manner of leaven. In modern science the name is restricted to a definite class 
of chemical changes peculiar to organic compounds, and produced in them by the stimulus of a ‘ferment’; 
the various kinds of fermentation are distinguished by qualifying adjs., as acetous, alcoholic, butyric, 
lactic, putrefactive, etc. (see those words). In popular language the term is no longer applied to other kinds 
of change than those which it denotes in scientific use, but it usually conveys the notion of a sensible 
effervescence or ‘working’, which is not involved in the chemical sense.” Tantra ferment is tantra working, 
tantra combustion and agitation by inserting exciting agents that enhance existing processes into something 
containing the original but yet becoming novel, i.e. grapes into wine. 

8 “When the completed mandala is displayed, all hostile beings bow down, sing praises, abandon enmity, 
and then run away.” (4.44) This summarizes the frame narrative and declared results of the Bhittadamara 
tantra; save for the hostile beings do not run off, but they serve the practitioner and bestow upon him 
whatever he desires. 
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Bhutadamaratantra confers theurgic technology upon tantra sorcerers, hardly saints or 
siddhas; using its battery of rituals, sorcerer sadhakas dominate and deploy potent wild 
creatures and ambivalent spirits. 

Bhattacarya argues for the primacy of the Buddhist text because in the Buddhist 
version Vajradhara is the sole source of revelation, and he is the only speaker. In the 
Saiva text Unmattabhairava is the main revealer, but Vajradhara appears and reveals 
mantras throughout the Saiva version. The Buddhist text treats Hindu deities as demons 
and world protectors. The Saiva version retains subjugation and murder rituals against 
high Hindu gods, unheard of in an originally Hindu tantra. All sorts of destructive rituals 
in the Saiva magic tantras rhetorically declare a ritual “will destroy/subjugate even Indra, 
let alone a mortal man”, but the texts never actually target Indra, let alone Siva. Why 
would an originally Saiva tantra place Hindu deities in subservient positions or make 
them targets of hostile magic? No Hindu text would do so. 

Furthermore, the Saiva tantra retains patently Buddhist passages from the 
Buddhist Bhiitadamara. Frequent passages in the Saiva text describe oh-so-Buddhist 
Vajradhara, Vajrapani, Aparajita, and mantras to the Tathagatas.’ (365-6) 

It is thus easy to think that Bhiitadamara should be created as the destroyer of the 

pride of Hindu gods and this explains the position of the great Hindu gods placed 

in a subordinate position in the Bhitadamara Mandala. The Hindu version of the 


Bhitadamara Tantra is therefore a revision of the Buddhist Tantra which is 
original, and that there is enough in the Hindu version to show that the character 


9 Below I describe some passages of the Bhittadamaratantra repeated in an Udd-corpus text; it is unlikely 
these later texts consulted the Buddhist tantra. Later Saiva authors encountered the Saiva version, which 
may have existed in earlier, simpler version than are now found in MSS and in edited editions. They were 
wide-spread. Considering the sources are revelation, or considering Vajradhara and Vajrapani to be yaksa 
names, the Saiva text repeated verses verbatim and include explicitly the Buddhist language. 
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of the original Tantra is wholly Buddhist. (366) 

Bhattacarya introduced this fascinating textual case, and he calls future scholars to 
critically edit and carefully study it.'° That call has gone unheeded, until recently. The 
current narrative on tantra appropriation is that Buddhists incorporated and appropriated 
Saiva tantras and tantra imagery.'' This proves true on most occasions, but the two 
versions of the Bhutadamaratantra display an instance of the exact opposite. 

Ronald Davidson writes a short passage about the Buddhist Bhutadamaratantra in 
his masterful Indian Esoteric Buddhism. His source is the Tibetan translation, ‘byung po_ 
‘dul ba zhis bya ba'i rgyud kyi rgyal po chen po, from the Kangyur tantric canon, not the 
Sanskrit manuscripts presented in this dissertation.'* Considering the topic of his book--a 
social history of the Buddhist tantric movement--I am surprised Davidson does not treat 
the Bhutadamaratantra in more detail: the text contains rich sets of goddesses and 
pragmatic techniques, oft-argued to be characteristic signs of tantra. That said, Davidson 
paints with a wide brush in broad strokes: magic miscellanea would distract from his 
over-arching thesis. Of the Bhutadadmaratantra, regarding Buddhist deities conquering 
vidydadharas and subordinating “India's great gods”, he writes, 


Even more dramatic is the Bhiitadamara, which begins with the sly Siva 
requesting that Vajrapani kill all the evil ones in the world, a category that 


10 “The two versions of the Bhiitadamara tantra must be considered a very lucky find, as it throws a 
considerable light on the vexed question of the priority of posteriority [sic] of the Tantric literature 
affiliated to the Hindu and Buddhist religious systems, and as furnishing a concrete example for the 
purpose of a comparative study. Let us hope that materials will be forthcoming for a critical edition of both 
the Tantras which, when published, will enable the scholar to understand and appreciate several problems 
usually confronting a student of the tantras.” (370) 

11 Sanderson, Alexis. “The Saiva Age: The Rise and Dominance of Saivism during the Early Medieval 
Period.” Genesis and Development of Tantrism. Tokyo: University of Tokyo, 2009. 41-350. 

12 Davidson cites the sde ge canon To. 747. bKa'-gyur, rgyud-'bum, dza, fols. 238a1-263a7, Sanskrit title 
Bhuttadamara-mahatantraraja. Note the Sanskrit title reconstructed is 'damara' and not 'damara'. 
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normally includes Siva himself. However, Vajrapani agrees that this is a good 

idea and instantly slaughters all the other gods (Indra, Brahma, Visnu, and other 

available deities), whom he immediately revives with an enormous passing of gas 

from his anus, a hilarious transformation of the gods into an object of farce. (333) 
While the story is hilarious, the narrative is inconsistent with both Sanskrit and Tibetan 
sources. In the text, various gods are made unconscious, and a revivifying wind is 
expelled from the nose of Vajrapani, not from his anus. Siva's cleverness is open to 
interpretation. He is subjugated at the narrative outset, but subterfuge is not readily 
apparent in the Sanskrit source. The primacy of Siva rather than other gods displays that 
tantra Buddhists’ primary conflict was with the Saivas, not Jains nor other Hindu-type 
groups. 

Bithnemann provides a short discussion of two instances from the 
Bhiittadamaratantra in which the Hindu version borrows directly from the Buddhist." 
Bithnemann, as usual, provides refreshing rigor to all-too-often glossed materials. The 
Buddhist manuscript Biihnemann consults is a late attestation, '* but her evidence and 
conclusions are confirmed by the earlier manuscripts I have examined.'> The Hindu text 


borrows yogini names and mantras from the Buddhist tantra; in particular, a passage in 


the Hindu source, 


13 Biihnemann, Gudrun. “Buddhist Deities and Mantras in the Hindu Tantras: II The Srividyarnavatantra 
and the Tantrasara.” Indo-Iranian Journal 43.1 (2000): 27-48. Pages 40-42 treat the Bhutadamaratantra in 
particular. See also, Bihnemann, Gudrun. “Buddhist Deities and Mantras in the Hindu Tantras: I The 
Tantrasarasamgraha and the Isanasivagurudevapaddhati.” Indo-Iranian Journal 42.4 (1999): 303-334. 

14 I am grateful to Gudrun Biihnemann for providing me a microfiche version of this text, the first 
manuscript of the Bhitadamaratantra J studied. Manuscript MBB I-29 (‘Bhutadamramahatantraraja’), 
preserved in the Institute for Advanced Studies of World Religions, New York. The source displays 
language and Newari script style consistent with the latest of the Nepali MSS attestations. 

15 Bihnemann, like Bhattacharya calls for further study: “A detailed study of the citation from the BT 
[Bhiitadamaratantra] in the TS [Tantrasara] and the SVT [Srividyarnavatantra] is beyond the scope of the 
present paper and presupposes a critical edition of both versions of the Tantra.” I concur and hope my 
study will contribute to this important project. 
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... lists the worship, the mantras, and iconographic descriptions of Surasundrari, 
Manohara, Kanakatnta, Kamesvari, Ratisundart, Padmint, NatinI and Madhumati. 
A similar list of individuals, but classified as Yaksinis, appears in the Hindu BT 
11.3. They are called Surasundari, Sarvamanoharini, Kanakavatt, Kamesvari, 
Ratipriya, Padmini, Nati and Anuragini. This list is based on the list of Yaksinis 
in the Buddhist BT (fol. 35a.4f). (41) 
I present this list below when describing the text's contents in detail. Side-by-side 
comparison of Hindu and Buddhist versions shows numerous corresponding lists. 
Biihnemann's second argument describes a “liquidation mantra” (marana) found 
in the Hindu text'® and the corresponding mantra in the Buddhist version. The second 
chapter of the Hindu Bhutadamara displays an encrypted mantra (mantrodhara) decoded 
by Biihnemann thusly: “om vajrajvalena hana hana sarvabhitan him [phat]”’.'’ This 
very mantra, Biihnemann notes, is found in the opening folios (fol. 1b.4) of the Buddhist 
text. That mantra is uttered by Mahavajradhara, overlord of the Krodhas 
(mahakrodhadhipati), to kill demons (bhiitamarana); once uttered, immediately diamond 
flames (vajrajvalavali) manifest, destroying demons. (42) My own presentation of this 
mantra is found below. 
Before concluding my description of prior studies of the Bhiitadamaratantra | 


must mention two inspiring works by Max Nihom and ChiekoYamano. Nihom's 1995 


article “On Attracting Women and Tantric Initiation: Tilottama and "Hevajratantra," II, v. 


16 As I have argued elsewhere, this translation of marana as liquefaction or liquidation is a carryover from 
a misreading by Goudriaan. Marana means murder or killing, and it should not be translated othwise. 

17 Hindu Bhitadamara 2.2: visam ca vajrajvalena hanayugmama atah param / sarvabhutan tatah 
kiircamantrantamantram iritam. This mantra-code (mantroddhara) is easily decrypted. Biihnemann 
translates the decoded mantra as: “Om, with the diamond-flame kill, kill all beings, Aum.” This mantra 
resembles murder mantras throughout magic tantras. It is so short and general that I would rather not 
translate it. Biihnemann notes that a better reading, found elsewhere, adds the syllable phat at the end. (41- 
2) 
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38-47 and I, vii. 8-9” describes the goddess Tilottama in the Bhittadamaratantra and in 
the Kaksapitatantra. The goddess is found in human form, standing upon a moon, red in 
hue, dancing and swinging a censer. Tillotama is not found in the four sadhanas to the 
god Bhtttadamara in the S@dhanamala. In the Bhitadamaratantra, Tillotama is located in 
a circle of eight water nymphs (apsaras), described below. Nihom states that the text is 
“ascribed to the kriydtantra class of Buddhist tantras as one of the tantras of the master of 
the vajrakula who is Vajrapani” (522). Nihom's assertion is based on Lessing and 
Weyman who consistently pigeon-hole Indian sources into overdetermined Tibetan 
scholastic categories.'* Of interest, Nihom argues that, “it may well be an important 
precursor to the narration of the subjugation of Mahesvara by Vajrapani as found in the 
second section, which treats the Trilokavijayamandala, of the Zattvasamgraha, itself the 
fundamental text (milatantra) of the yogatantra class.” (522) In comparison with 
Davidson's description of “The Subjugation of Siva”, the conversion narrative found in 
the Bhiitadamaratantra is shorter and simpler, but I cannot assert with any certainty that 
the Bhiitaddmaratantra influenced the Sarvatatthagatatattva-samgraha."” Neither can I 
argue for any classification of the text into Kriya, Carva, Yoga, or Annuttarayoga 
categories, for the text never uses such distinctions in its body or colophons. Nihom also 
argues that Tillotama appears to represent “the embodiment of womankind” during a 


female subjugation ritual (strivasya) in the Kaksaputatantra. (523) 


18 Mkhas-grub Dge-legs-dpal-bzan-po, F. D Lessing, and Alex Wayman. Jntroduction to the Buddhist 
Tantric Systems: Translated from Mkhas Grub Rje’s Rgyud Sde Spyihi Rnam Par Gzag Pa Rgyas Par 
Brjod. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1978. 

19 Davidson, Ronald M. “The Subjugation of Siva.” Religions of India in Practice. Ed. Donald S Lopez. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1995. 547-555. 
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Turning to that aforementioned source, Chieko Yamano describes various six 
magic results operations (satkarman) in the encyclopedic Kaksaputatantra that includes 
“yaksinimantrasddhana’’, which she translates as “invoking yvaksinis”. She also describes 
cetaka practices, which she translates “using as a slave”. (64) “Yaksinisadhana” and 
“cetakasadhana” are both common in conjuring rituals found in the 
Bhittadamaratantra.” Yamano provides a clear description of conjuring and notes that 
“yaksinisadhana” is found in the Javakhyasamhita, “generally dated to the Gupta 
period.” (66) Yamano even describes familial relationship terminology common in the 
results phase of a conjuring rite to female spirits: “At midnight on the seventh day, the 
yaksini appears and asks him ‘what should I become—your mother, sister, or wife?””! 
(66) I will describe this terminology in detail below, for it is common in the Buddhist 
Bhitadamaratantra, Yamano makes exciting inroads regarding conjuring, but she 
remains tightly focused on Kaksaputatantra. In fact, she correlates goddess lists in the 
Kaksaputa with Zadoo's Uddamesvaratantra revealing quite a few common names (69- 
7). Ihave constructed comparative tables of goddesses and goddess groups throughout 
the Udd-corpus compared with lists in both Saiva and Buddhist Bhiitadamaratantras; 
however, while common elements are evocative, goddess lists must be used with great 
care since they are not standard, contain both real and fanciful names, and often represent 


borrowed materials with no semantic value.” 


20 Yamano, Cheiko. “The Yaksini-Sadhana in the Kaksaputa-tantra: Introduction, Critical Edition, and 
Translation.” Journal of the International College for Postgraduate Buddhist Studies XVII (2013): 61-118. 
21 Yamano notes that this description can be found in the Javakhyasamhita, chapter 26, verse 77-86. This 
is an exciting attestation. I look forward to exploring this textual connection more; revealing this is the 
earliest use of such language would be a useful discovery indeed. 

22 The long lists of goddesses described by Tiwari include real and made up names, and they often include 
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Textual Origins to the Bhiitadamaratantras Buddhist and Hindu 


Bhiitadamara is neither an independent deity nor an alloform of Siva or Buddha. 
In sectarian versions, the main Saiva deity is Unmattabhairava and the main Buddhist 
deity is Vajrapani/Vajradhara. The term 'bhutadamara' is only found in titles, colophons, 
and opening narratives; it is not found in the main body of the text. I have encountered 
no independent deity named Bhitadamara in South Asia, though such a deity may be 
found in obscure China or Tibet. The term 'bhiitadamara' is encountered elsewhere as an 
epithet for Siva and Vajradhara. When asserting the textual origins of the text below 
some necessary repetition will be found from my presentation and critique preceding. 

The only readily known instance of a Bhiitadamara deity outside the 
Bhitadamaratantra is found in the Sadhanamala in which Bhitadamara is declared a 
tantra form of Vajrapani; the “spiritual father” of this tantra Vajrapani is Aksobhya.”* The 
likelihood of successive sadhanas dedicated to this tantra Buddha in indigenous Tibetan 


texts and the Tibetan tantra canons is a surety, but locating such material is beyond the 


an expression such “and other” or “and thousands more”; thereby, the lists of “goddesses of various types 
must have been very widely worshiped during the period of their compilations. These goddesses may or 
may not have borne the names given to them in the texts, but their cults must have existed. But for the 
existence of such cults, the lists become worthless and their compilation thoroughly anomalous.” Tiwari, 
Jagdish Narain. Goddess Cults in Ancient India: With Special Reference to the First Seven Centuries A.D. 
Delhi: Sundeep Prakashan, 1985. p. 18 

23 Bhattacharyya 1968:183 Bhattacharyya notes cites the Nispannayogavali (p. 74 in Bhattacarya's 
edition) to argue for Aksobhya as the spiritual “spiritual father’’(atra cakresasya kuleso'ksobhyah) of 
Bhutadamara. Spiritual father is a misnomer, Aksobhya is the clan-lord of the deity-cyle in which 
Bhutadamara is a member. Bhattacharyya, B. Nispannayogavali of Mahapandita Abhayakaragupta. N.p., 
1949. The term clan-lord is most presumably kuladevata. 
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scope of this study.** Bhattacarya describes the visualization (dhyana) of Bhiitadamara . 
The worshipper [sic] should conceive himself as (Bhutadamara) who is wrathful 
in appearance and whose person radiates fiery flames. He is four-armed, terribly 
angry, and is bright like a broken lump of collyrium. He weilds [sic] the Vajra in 
the right hand and shows the Tarjam in a threatening attitude in the left. His face 
appears terrible with bare fangs and he is decked in ornaments of eight serpents. 
He has the garland of skulls on the crown and is capable of destroying the three 
worlds. He stands firmly in the Pratyalidha attitude and is resplendent like 
myriads of suns. He tramples under his feet, the god Aparajita, and exhibits his 
special mudra.” (Bhattacharyya 1968: 182-3 ) 

This description is of a piece with myriad wrathful deities in Vajrayana Buddhism. Once 

again, the Bhiitadamaratantra does not contain a description of any independent deity 

named Bhitadamara. 
The Bhitadamaratantra is an anonymous tantra composed in Sanskrit during the 
early medieval era. While its geographic origin is unclear, the text resembles tantras from 

Eastern India and Bengal. Bhattacharya dates the Buddhist version to the first part of the 


seventh century, and Pal dates the Hindu tantra to a period between the eleventh and 


fifteenth century.*° These dates are far from secure. The Bhittaddmaratantra should not 


24 Regarding Tibetan transmissions, James Brousseau has recently informed me that he recently discovered 
that the Sakya lineage maintains Bhutadamara initiations and practices. (Personal Communication 
8/25/2016) The Sadhanamala is edited by that same Bentosh Bhattacharya described above. My 
description of Bhiitadamara in the Sadhanamald is based on Bhattacharya's The Indian Buddhist 
Iconography, Mainly Based on the Sadhanamala and Cognate Tantric Texts of Ritual and his edition of 
Sadhanamala, both published in 1968. Bhattacharyya, Benoytosh. The Indian Buddhist Iconography, 
Mainly Based on the Sadhanamala and Cognate Tantric Texts of Rituals. Calcutta: Firma K.L. 
Mukhopadhyay, 1968. Bhattacharya, Benoytosh. Sadhanamala. Baroda: Oriental Institute, 1968. 

25 "Atmanarh pasyet raudram jvalamalakulaprabham I Caturbhujam rrahakrodharh 
bhinnanjanasamaprabham II Daksine vajramullalya tarjayan vamapamna I Damstrakaralavadanam 
nagastakavibhusitam II Kapalairfalamukutam trailokyam api nasanam I Attahasam mahanadaih 
trailokyadhisthitam prabhum II Pratyalldhasusamsthanam adityakotitejasam I Aparajitapadakrantam 
mudrabandhena tisthati I] Bhutadamara*sadhanarh." [sic]Bhattacharya, Benoytosh. Sadhanamala. Baroda: 
Oriental Institute, 1968. p. 521 

26 Bihnemann refers to Bhattacharya's 1933 article described above. For Pal, she refers to Pal, P. Hindu 


Religion and Iconology According to the Tantrasara. Los Angeles: Vicitra Press, 1981. (pg. 32, n.8). I 
have not consulted Pal. 
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be confused with Saiva Damaratantras to which the Bhiitadamaratantra has no 
connection.” 

The tantra's earliest form is Buddhist, but it was re-written, simplified, and then 
expanded to become a Saiva text.”® The Saiva version presents coded mantras 
(mantroddhara); mantras are uncoded in the Buddhist text and are written exactly as to 
be spoken. In general, earlier tantras portray explicit mantras and later ones use mantra 
codes; consequently, coded mantras indicate posteriority. Saiva and Buddhist tantra 
authors regularly borrow textual material from one another; while the direction was 


29 


usually Saiva to Buddhist, the direction is reversed here.”? This text is not directly 


connected to the so-called Damara tantras of any variety or the east Indian 


27 Six 'Damara' tantras are listed in Monier-Willams: Yogadamara, Sivadamara, Durgadamara, 
Sarasvatadamara, Brahmadamara, and Gandharvadamara. Publications of the simply named 
Damaratantra should not be grouped with the Buddhist or Hindu Bhitadamaratantra. 

28 When describing Hindu tantras in this text I use the term Hindu and Saiva interchangeably. All Hindu 
tantras described are Saiva tantras, and likewise the Saiva tantras are Hindu. 

29 Sanderson argues that the transformation of Mahayana into tantric Mantranaya is caused by Buddhists 
adopting non-Buddhist, namely Saiva, practices. Sanderson writes, "the form of Buddhism adopted and 
developed was one that had equipped itself not only with a pantheon of ordered sets of deities that 
permitted such subsumptive equations but also with a repertoire of Tantric ceremonies that paralleled that 
of the Saivas and indeed had modeled itself upon it, offering initiation by introduction before a Mandala in 
which the central deity of the cult and its retinue of divine emanations have been installed, and a system of 
regular worship animated by the principle of identification with the deity of initiation (devatahamkarah, 
devatagarvah ) through the use of Mantras, Mudras, visualization, and fire-sacrifice (homah ); and this was 
presented not only as a new and more powerful means of attaining Buddha-hood but also, as in the Saiva 
case, as enabling the production of supernatural effects (siddhih) such as the averting of danger (sdantih), the 
harming of enemies (abhicarah ), and the control of the rain (varsapanam and ativrstidharanam), through 
symbolically appropriate inflections of the constituents of these procedures." (Sanderson 2009:124) 
Sanderson argues that Buddhist tantras are more provocative and explicit than the Saiva tantras because 
Buddhists appropriated and expanded Saiva material to 'one-up' the Saivas. (Lecture comments at Second 
International Workshop on Early Tantra (Pondicherry, India), July 2009) Why the Saivas were so enamored 
with this particular Buddhist Bhiitadamaratantra remains a mystery, but its simplicity, clarity, and utility 
must have been attractive. Sanderson, Alexis. “The Saiva Age: The Rise and Dominance of Saivism during 
the Early Medieval Period.” Genesis and Development of Tantrism. Tokyo: University of Tokyo, 2009. 41- 
350. Institute of Oriental Culture Special Series 23. Sanderson, Alexis. “Vajrayana: Origin and Function.” 
International Conference Proceedings, Bangkok and Los Angeles: Dhammakaya Foundation (1995): 89- 
102. 
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Damarutantra; that said, the contents of the so-called Bangla Damaru reveal that the 
Saiva Bhiitadamaratantra was one of its main sources.*’ I suspect the roots of the 
Buddhist and Saiva versions are in Northeast South Asia, likely Bengal. 

Indian manuscript archives contain only Hindu versions, but the National Archive 
of Kathmandu contains both Hindu and Buddhist versions. In Nepal, the oldest versions 
were Set to page using the Newari script; the oldest complete version of the tantra is 
inscribed on paper, but an older incomplete version is preserved written on palm leaf.*’ 
The Tibetan translation matches a version of the Bhutadamaratantra later than the 
earliest manuscripts.*? Numerous Saiva Bhiitadamaratantras are found in National 
Archive of Kathmandu. Considering the high number of Saiva Bhiitadadmaratantra 
manuscripts in the National Archive (I have collected 26), the Saiva text had considerable 
popularity in the Kathmandu Valley.*> I frequently encounter Saiva version in Indian 
manuscript archives but never in such a concentration as found in Kathmandu. 


Saiva manuscripts reproduce errors exhibited in late Buddhist versions that 


30 Keith Cantu has translated the table of contents to this Bengali source. From the table of contents and 
several conversations with Cantu I have observed not only common rituals with the Saiva, and ultimately 
the Buddhist, Bhitadamaratantra but reproductions of goddess/spirit cycles from the Bhitadamaratantra 
in the Bengali source that is composed in hybrid Sanskrit and Bengali language. 

31 The palm-leaf, incomplete text is NAK C-0027-03, and the oldest complete text is A-0141-06. 

32 The Tibetan title is 'byung po 'dul gshis byab'i chud gyi rgyal po chen po' as found in Nyingma Canon 
vol. 34 text no. 747. Also Davidson provides, from the sDe-dge canon, Bhtitadamara-mahatantra To. 747 
bKa'-gyur, rgyud-'bum, dza, fols. 238a1-263a7. Note that Davidson constructs the title Bhiitadamara not 
Bhitadamara, and he only describes the introductory narrative from the Tibetan translation. The Tibetan 
translation in the Kanjur is closest to the NAK text A-0140-10: the mantras are closest, and errors in this 
text not found in early version are clearly translated into the Tibetan. Two later manuscripts E-0700-19 and 
E-2329-04 are later versions of the Sanskrit text than the version translated into Tibetan. 

33 The earliest dated Saiva version is T23-4 from 1762 in Devanagari. But many of the Newari and 
Mathili script texts appear older though their dates are not declared. I have not conclusively dated the 
earliest Saive version. The Saiva Bhiitadamaratantra is found throughout Indian manuscript archives, but 
attestations are never in such high concentration as in the National Archive in Kathmandu; this likely due to 
the particularly fecund manuscript culture of the Kathmandu temples and their ubiquitous manuscript 
caches. 
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postdate the Tibetan translation. They progressively re-format prose into verse; they 
gradually shift from Newari script to Devanagari script; and they exhibit tantra textual 
accretion conventions that expand content. The Saiva text has no conversion narrative 
whatsoever: no conversion of a Buddhist deity, nor yaksa-lord, nor any other creature. 
The dialogue is recast as a conversation between Unmatttabhairava and his consort. 
Overt Buddhist doctrines, such as the concluding discourse on various sunyas, are 
removed. Goddess lists and cycles of female deities are retained (some manuscript 
colophons even describe the genre as yaksini-sadhana), Buddhist sites of worship (for 
instance, vajrapdnigrha) are retained, and Buddhist deity names in mantras are retained. 
The hoary pan-South Asian yaksa cult is the original source for the Buddhist 
Bhittadamaratantra deities even though rituals and mantras are distinctly Buddhist.** 


Female deities in the Buddhist text resonate with yaksinis and innumerable feminine 


entities ubiquitous in South Asian literature, especially tantra scripture.* That very 


34 Davidson's translation of the subjugation of Mahesvara myth from the Sarvatathagatasamgraha has 
Mahadeva declare, "Hey, sprite! I am the lord, the overlord of the triple worlds, the creator, the arranger, the 
lord of all spirits, the supreme God of gods, Mahadeva! How should I take orders from you, a local tree 
spirit?" (1995:552) Vajrapani is often described as the lord of Yaksas in Buddhist tantras. A Vajrapani 
himself is the name of a yaksa. Mishra explains that, "It has been aptly said ta the cult of Yakshas arose 
"primarily form the woods and secondarily from the legends of sea-faring merchants." Yakshas frequented 
forests, mountains, lakes, trees, city-gates or deserted halls but probably those abodes of Yakshas are more 
important where they attracted extensive worship." (Mishra 42) The worship of a yaksa lord to placate 
other yaksas and yaksinis, as well as placating yaksinis, was performed in the same isolated places where 
these entities originate, and these are the same places for worship of the bhitinis and the like in the 
Bhitadamaratantra. Vajrapani was a powerful yaksa and he dominates yaksa-type entities in this text: the 
dynamics of early yaksa worship are paralleled in these Buddhist practices. 

35 Yaksinis, Yoginis, and Matrs undergo a process of condensation in tantras and in Sakta literature. Each 
title or type remains, but they operate similar to tutelary deities. Circles of semi-domesticated wild 
goddesses are enshrined in yogini temples; wrathful tantra goddesses are worshiped by ascetics and 
transformed into royal deities by medieval kings. White describes the movement from yaksini to yogini in 
Kiss of the Yogint while tracing various types of contiguous ambivalent goddesses from the Veda into the 
tantras. In fact, White describes invokes the Hindu BDT, "the collective name of these groups of female 
divinities became transformed in the medieval period from Yaksini to yogini, with their function remaining 
the same. For example, the Bhiitadamara Tantras (BT), of which there exist both Buddhist and Hindu 
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resonance enabled an explicitly Buddhist text to be appropriated by Hindu authors. Little 
textual tinkering is required to incorporate a battery of useful ritual techniques into the 
Saiva tantras. Siva Bhiitadamara and Vajradhara Bhiitadamara are legitimate epithets, 
though I suspect a yaksa named Bhitadamara can be found somewhere in one of the 
innumerable lists of yaksas, but I have yet to encounter a yaksa by this name.*® To 
complicate this, the text name 'Bhiitadamara' may not be a title for the presiding deity but 
a description of his mode: demon-scaring and ghost-wrangling. Tibetans interpret the 
title as ghost-taming, construing the Sanskrit title to be “Bhutadamaratantra”, with a 
short 'Vda' root. Overt Buddhist ideology in the Buddhist tantra is found only in the 
opening conversion tale and in the closing description of multiple emptinesses (sunya)-- 
there is no doctrinal explanation or speculation on these emptinesses. 

I present translations of the tantra and its magic operations below based on my 
somewhat-critical edition of the source. Critically editing any source requires an editor to 
decide just how much to correct the source text into proper Sanskrit, forcing 
correspondence with the standard Paninian Sanskrit that contemporary readers expect. 
The tantras are not written in standard Sanskrit, however. Composing in Aisa-Sanskrit, 


the Lord's Sanskrit, tantra authors seemingly revel in unsettling readers by employing 


versions (the Buddhist version being the earlier of the two), recommend a type of mantra-based practice 
called yoginisadhana). Both sources contain multiple lists of eight goddesses, together with their mantras. 
In one case, parallel lists from the Hindu and Buddhist BT call the objects of the yoginisadhana Yaksinis 
rather than Yoginis." (2003:66) While the term yogini is not found in the Buddhist Bhitadamara, the lists 
of goddesses are parallel to many tantra's lists of yoginis. Dehejia, in fact, writes, "Kaula texts suggest 
indirectly that there is an underlying connection between the yoginis and the yaksinis who are associated 
with trees and fertility." Dehejia, Vidya. yogini: Cult and Temples: A Tantric Tradition. New Delhi: 
National Museum, 1986. p.36. Lonely trees are the most common sites, as seen below, to conjure the 
goddesses in the Bhittadamaratantra. 

36 For extensive lists of Yaksas and Yaksinis, see Misra, Ram Nath. Yaksha Cult and Iconography. New 
Delhi: Munshiram Manoharlal, 1981. 
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troubling language. I retain non-standard spelling and grammar when non-standard 
spelling and grammar is consistent within texts and portray the 'flavor' of the specific 
text, but I especially preserve oddities when consistent across numerous manuscripts. I 
beg readers' patience and implore them to accept that the majority of errors in the 
Sanskrit text presented in footnotes below are found in the original sources; that said, 


many errors are surely the result of my bleary-eyes and sausage-fingers. 


What is a Magic tantra? Buddhist Style. 


My research surveys magic tantras, those pragmatic ritual texts propagated by 
South Asian Jains, Hindus, Buddhists, and even Muslims; such magic tantras propound 
theurgy rites--rituals that conjure, bind, and manipulate ambivalent entities, making them 
tutelary geniuses. Magic tantras prescribe potent rituals that alter the world due to proper 
performance; effectiveness here may be consistent with miracle-working thaumaturgy 
rites dependent on an actor's piety, charisma, or a deity's favor. Prior scholars designate 
the Bhiitadamaratantra to be a text concerned with magic; it is most definitely a tantra 
expounding pragmatic theurgy rituals. I translate the text's title 'Ghost-Hooligan', for 
'damara' means noisy, calamitous, fantastic; another translation could even be Demon- 


Magic tantra.*” 


37 Bhattacarya writes that damara is synonymous with 'camatkara' and therefore means ‘magic’. 
(1933:353) The Tibetan title is literally 'Demon Conqueror' (‘byung po 'dul); while an appropriate title for a 
text with such contents, the translator confused the root 'dam' with 'dam'. Damara is related to the damaru 
drum, and Monier-Williams argues that it comes from the root 'dam' meaning causing a tumult. 'Bhita' can 
mean demon or ghost or merely ant being] I alternate translations as fit. Overall, the texts subjugates 
ambivalent beings. (353) I am grateful to Alexis Sanderson for noting this translation of 'd@mara' in the 
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The Bhitadamaratantra designates unseen entities to be the source for life's pains 
and pleasures, but it does not stop with theodicy. The text graciously imparts 
methodologies to wrangle these entities and thereby remove tragedies, grant prosperity, 
and, at the very least, provide options for piteous, exhausted, impotent humankind. The 
text may not impart insight into the sublime heights of Buddhist tantra or lofty release 


from suffering, but it depicts the lives and desires of medieval South Asians. 


The Subjugation of Mahesvara 


The subjugation of Mahesvara by Vajradhara opens the Bhittadamaratantra; also 
subjugated are Hindu gods such as Indra, Brahma, and Visnu, followed by hordes of 
dominated supernatural creatures, nymphs, dryads, and snakes, almost all female. In 
short, Vajradhara 'kills', i.e. makes his targets unconscious, and then he revives them.** 
After revived entities swear allegiance to Vajradhara and Buddhism, they vow to support 
all practitioners who use the ritual techniques in the texts: hand-gestures, spells, and rites. 
Should those bound entities fail to support practitioners, Vajradhara threatens to smash 
apart their heads and cast them into the eight great hells. I summarize and comment upon 
the conversion narrative below; the full narrative, critically edited, is found in the third 


appendix to this dissertation. 


Early Tantra Workshop in Pondicherry. He delightfully added "hooligan' to the term's semantic range. (July 
2009). 

38 The Sarvatatthagatasamgraha's subjugation of Mahesvara portrays a more cantankerous Mahesvara; in 
the Bhiitadamaratantra he is quite meek. In both texts an emanation of many Vajradharas kill Mahesvara. 
The Bhiitadamaratantra narrative is stripped-down in comparison to the Sarvatatthdgata version. 
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The text begins with obeisance to the Omniscient One (sarvajndyah); its purpose is to 
propound practices against Demons and Demonesses (bhiitabhiutini) as described by 
Mahavajradhara. Mahesvara, already subdued, declares, "[The practitioner] should practice by the 
banks of a river, in a cremation ground, by a solitary tree, in a small temple (devayatana), or at a 
shrine to Vajradhara. If he does so, there will be instant success. If there is not success his entire 
family and clan [along with himself] will be destroyed." This declaration sets the tone of the text: 
the rituals are small, solitary actions that grant a desire or dominate a deity who grants some 
desire. While the rituals are somewhat simple, results are often incredibly powerful. 

Vajradhara is pleased with Mahadeva. He speaks a mantra to murder all the Bhitas 
(bhittamarana)”. After the mantra is declared, "innumerable blazing lightning-creatures" emanate 
from the hair follicles of Sri Vajradhara, who then desiccate (Sasita) the bodies of demons and 
demonesses. “° Witnessing this, all the gods--including Indra, Brahma, and Visnu--come forth, 
prostrate to Vajradhara, and the pledge their allegiance to him and Buddhism. The gods declare 
that all the demons and demonesses shall be restrained under the allegiance to Buddhism 
(pascimasamaya) for the rest of time.*! 

Next, Vajradhara utters a mantra that not only draws forth (Gkarsana) consciousness but 
revivifies the dead (myrtasamjivani).” The spell issues forth from Vajradhara's nose as a mighty 
wind that enters the bodies of the deceased. The revived demons rise, alive and terrified. They 
beg for Vajradhara's protection, to be under his authority. The king of demons, Aparajita, comes 
forth, prostrates to Vajradhara, and declares that if protected by the Bodhisattva he will work for 
the benefit of humans and demons alike whom submit to Vajradhara. The Demon king will give 
gold and jewels, perfected alchemical substances, and all sorts of finery to those who perform 
mantra repetition to Vajradhara and the Tathagatas. The demon king himself will become a servant 
(cetaka) and protector, removing all dangers from kings, enemies, and wild predators. 

Pleased, Vajradhara enjoins the demon king to do as declared. However, if the demon 
king serves wicked people, Vajradhara's mighty Vajra will burst the heads of Knowledge 
gods, atmospheric dwellers, passion spirits, female Gariidas, and smell eaters--casting them all* 
into the eight great hells. Mahesvara declares that Vajradhara will enliven all the gestures 
(mudra), spells (mantra), and rituals (vidhi) that will make a practitioner king over the three-fold 
world and conquer all suffering. 

Vajradhara once again speaks a revivifying mantra that enlivens all the gods who 
apparently were not revived when the demons were revived. The gods are terrified, begging for 
protection. Vajradhara commands, "Gather yourself! Gather yourself, Demon Overlord. I will 
subjugate all the gods to dominate you. I will suppress all the Demons." Vajradhara proceeds 
declares subjugation over various classes of entities: nymphs (apsaras), maiden goddesses 
(devakanya), dryads (vaksini), snakes (nagini), demonic concubines (bhitacetika), and demon 
kings (bhittaraja). The groups declare allegiance, rather than have their heads split and be cast 


39 om vajrajvale hana2 sarvabhitan hum phat; Tib.: om bdzra dzwa le ha na ha na sa rba bht ta na him 
phat 

40 Describing the dominance of Varjapani over circles of Mothers and goddesses, Davidson translates the 

passage above, using the Tibetan translation, in a humorous though inaccurate manner. I addressed this 

above. 

41 The term 'pascima' usually means 'west', as in the western stream of Saiva tantra (pascimadmnaya). 

However, the term can have a temporal value, meaning later or even ultimate. Therefore the vow is to the 

ultimate religion, i.e. Buddhist religion, even Vajrayana, for all future time (pascimakale pascimasamaye). 

42 om vajrayusa rasarasmin; tib. Om vajra ayuses rasarasmin 

43 vidyadharibhutaninaginiyaksanisalabhanjikasurtkinnarimaharagigarudigandarvinam 

44 om kattha kattha mrtan samjivapaya hrih ah; tib.: om kartha kartha mi dr samjivayati dhaya. 
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into the eight great hells. Each group vows to grant wealth and magical perfection to whoever 
perform mantras and ritual practices. 

Finally the demigods declare: "0 Mahadeva, I will maintain this promise. All these 
worldly mantras, gestures, and rituals shall grant perfection. Repetition of mantras to Vajradhara 
will grant all perfections. If [these deities] do not act as your servant, they and their clan and 
family will be destroyed. Should they reject the proper performance of the Sarvatatthagata 
practices, then the lord shall smash their head with his wrathful vajra, and they will swiftly die, 
falling into the eight great hells." The hierarchy is clearly established, Vajradhara is the great lord, 
Mahadeva his regent, and all beings must serve Vajradhara and support the practices set forth in 
this Bhittadamaratantra. 


Mahesvara subjugation myths are found in many Buddhist tantras. Ronald 
Davidson and Jacob Dalton argue these narratives assert the primacy of Buddhism over 
not only Saivism but over indigenous religion and Brahminism; Alexis Sanderson argues 
for the dominance of Saivism. At the same time Buddhism is triumphant, the narratives 
integrate existing religious lore. I summarize these scholars' arguments on Budddhist 
subjugation myths below. 

Ronald Davidson examines a subjugation narrative in the 
Sarvatathagatatattvasamgraha in which Mahesvara is brought to heel by Vajrapani / 
Vajradhara, the dominant character in Buddhist subjugation narratives.** Such narratives 
astounded converts during the times that Buddhism expanded into newly urbanized and 
previously isolated rural areas. Buddhism, in particular Vajrayana, had "to appear viable, 
to seem current, to communicate efficacy, Buddhist clerics wove webs of story, in which 
the Buddhist exemplars were the heroes and in which they demonstrated the transcendent 
compassion for the benefit of the world." (1995:548) This tantra dynamic is noted 
elsewhere: it put down roots in new communities and incorporated existing deities and 


ritual techniques. In the Sarvatathdgata-tattvasamgraha, Vajrapani is compelled by the 


45 Davidson, Ronald M. “The Subjugation of Siva.” Religions of India in Practice. Ed. Donald S Lopez. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1995. 547-555. 
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cosmic Buddha Vairocana to use his mantra powers that he may surpass worldly deities 
and integrate them into his mandala. Mahesvara resists. After cycles of conflict and 
argument (and Mahegvara acting incredibly rude), the Saiva god is killed and revived. 
After revivification, he pledges to serve Vajrapani. (1995:550-5) The superior path is 
dominated by mantras, the mantrayana or tantra-mantra path. Mahesvara guarantees the 
effectiveness of mantra and his protection of tantra initiates. Newfangled Buddhism is 
buttressed by existing Saivism. If Buddhism is good enough for Siva, it must be good 
enough for the human audience. 

In his magisterial “The Saiva Age: The Rise and Dominance of Saivism during 
the Early Medieval Period” (2007), Alexis Sanderson argues the 
Sarvathathagatatattvasamgraha preserves the incorporation of early "Sakta-Saiva 
language, practices, iconography, and concepts", including initiatory, ritual possession 
into Buddhism.” The initiate, positioned within the mandala, acquires a mantra-deity, 
considered an emanation of Vajradhara, from whom he gains powers and perfections, 1.e 
siddhis. (134) Mandala initiation catalyzes a descent of gnosis in which Vajradhara 
enters the very body of the initiate. (135) The Saivas pioneered mandala initiation 
techniques in which a central deity is surrounded by emanations whose entrance into the 
initiate causes supernatural effects. The Bhittadamaratantra narrative, likewise, displays 
unconscious and slain deities who are ultimately revivified within the mandala; in the 
subjugation narratives above, emanations of Vajrapani enter the deities during this 


process, mirroring Saiva initiation. Moreover, the Bhutadamaratantra describes 


46 Sanderson, Alexis. “The Saiva Age: The Rise and Dominance of Saivism during the Early Medieval 
Period.” Genesis and Development of Tantrism. Tokyo: University of Tokyo, 2009. 41-350. p.133 
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initiation into Vajradhara / Vajrapani / Mahakrodha's mandala involving ritual possession, 
including casting a flower upon a magic diagram to determine an initiate’s new clan-deity 
(kuladevata), his tutelary genius. According to Sanderson, spells and ritual techniques 
throughout Buddhist tantras--mantra, mudra, and so forth--are a direct incorporation of 
Saiva ritual technology. Sanderson argues the rise of Saivism alongside hybrid Saiva- 
Buddhism appealed to kings who used these religious systems to legitimate, empower, 
and integrate regional traditions. Kings could act like Vajrapani, who integrates cycles of 
lower deities, and all the while he could entrench himself and Buddhism as overlord and 
dominant ideaology atop the power-pinnacle. Other Buddhist subjugation narratives 
appropriate explicitly Saiva deities, such as the Manjusrimilakalpa that incorporates 
Tumburu and his four sisters.*” 

Drawing from Tibetan Buddhist tradition, Jacob Dalton describes the subjugation 
of Rudra: this is called his "liberation" (sgro/l ba). The Buddha kills Rudra but revives 
him to function as a worldly god who is bound by oath to protect Buddhism. Dalton 
argues this narrative justifies compassionate violence in tantra Buddhism.** Rudra 
represents tantra Saivism; Vajrapani is the ideal Buddhist tantra practitioner who 
conquers Saivism. The narrative "represented a popular strategy for establishing the 
superiority of one's own tradition over the dramatic other." (11) Narratives in which 
Buddhist figures dominate Saiva deities "were not only providing a model for subsequent 


rituals of demon taming; they were also demonstrating Buddhism's superiority over 


47 Sanderson 2009:129. Szanté, Péter-Daniel et al. “Selected Chapters from the Catuspithatantra.” N.p., 
2013. 

48 Dalton, Jacob Paul. The Taming of the Demons : Violence and Liberation in Tibetan Buddhism. New 

Haven: Yale University Press, 2011. p. 2 
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Brahmanism, and Saivism in particular." (36) Siva is traditionally a tamer of demons, 
hence his title Ghost-Lord (bhiitanatha); not often is the Ghost-Lord himself tamed. 
Buddhist narratives turn the tables. Imitating the Saiva demon-conquering genre, Rudra 
becomes a worldly demon tamed by wrathful Buddhas. (37) Innumerable 
Padmasambhava tales show that great Buddhist sorcerer-pilgrim dominating, subjugating, 
and converting indigenous Tibetan demons and goddesses, ultimately turning Tibet 
toward Buddhism.” 

The Mahesvara subjugation narrative asserts the ideological power of Buddhism, 
but such narratives' greater concern is assuring the practical function and potency of ritual 
technologies set out in the tantra. Ideology is second to imbuing ritual with power and 
authority. The mantras, rituals, and deities that grant a practitioner's desires are enlivened 
by not only Vajrapani but by Mahesvara as assured by his conversion. From here, I turn 
to a description of the rituals prescribed and entities invoked in the Bhittadamaratantra. 
All deities are hereby fit into the Buddhist hierarchy; consequently, all entities from 
Brahminical gods to village yaksa-goddesses are available to service the practitioner. So 


who are these entities, and what can they do for you? 


The Eight Demon Princesses (astamahabhitarajna) 


49 Davidson, Ronald M. Tibetan Renaissance: Tantric Buddhism in the Rebirth of Tibetan Culture. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 2005. Beyer, Stephen. Magic and Ritual in Tibet: The Cult of Tara. 
Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 2001. Boord, Martin J. The Cult of the Deity Vajrakila: According to the Texts 
of the Northern Treasures Tradition of Tibet (Byang-Gter Phur-Ba). Tring, U.K.: The Institute of Buddhist 
Studies, 1993. 
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The sadhana to dominate the Eight Demon Princesses (astamahabhutarajna) 
immediately follows the introductory narrative; this is the first complete sadhana in the 
text.’ Subsequent rituals are repetitive; consequently, I shift from detailed translation to 
paraphrase in sections following this one. Listed with accordant seed syllables, the 
bhiitarajnas--whose names all contain some version of the word 'Sundara/T'--targeted are 
Balasundari-Mahabhutakulasundari, Vijayasundari, Vimalasundar1, Vagisundara, 
Manoharasundari, Bhtisanasundari, Dhavalasundarl, Caksumadhumasundari. Eight 
rituals correspond to these eight Princesses. Uttering Vajradhara's name while 
manipulating the Demon Princesses enslaves them (Aimkari); should a demon princess 
fail to serve the practitioner, then she is slain by Vajradhara. 

The Bhiitadamaratantra explicates a mudra practice before setting out sadhana 
details. The practitioner settles in a desolate location to manipulate the demon princesses 
using specific hand-gestures with the following effects: to draw her forth, to bind her to 
the practitioner's will, to subjugate her, to call her from a distance, to cast her in any 
direction, to force her to do any action, and to bludgeon her. These results echo the five- 
fold ritual sequences found elsewhere: invocation, depositing, gaining attention, worship, 
and dismissal.°*' These results also resonate with six results vocabulary. I will not 


describe the specific mudra practice here, but I will explain later mudra practices in 


50 The third chapter of the Hindu version reproduces this sadhana in an expanded, simplified, and more 
systematic form. In general, the Hindu version resolves ambiguity of techniques but encodes the mantras. 
Hindu bhitinis listed are Kulasundari, Vijayasundar1, Vimalasundari, Sundari, Manoharisundart, 
Bhisanasundari, Dhavalasundari, and Madhumattasundart. Names are simplified, pressed into more 
palatable, pleasant Sanskrit titles. These bhiitinis are explicitly matched up in sequence with the specific 
rituals as seen below. 

51 The Bhairavapadmavatikalpa lists these acts: "The wise declare the five worship acts of the goddess to 
be invocation (4hvanam), depositing (stapanam), gaining her attention (sannidhikarana), worship (puja), 
and dismissal (visarjanam)." (3.24) 
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detail. 

Each practice perfects a mantra, and, combined with ritual actions, each forces a 
demon princess to appear and grant practitioners’ desires. The text often refers to demon 
princesses as mere bhiitinis, i.e. demons, ghosts, or spirits. The specific spirit invoked, 
manner of invocation, and relationship between demon princess and the practitioner 


dictates results. 


Now Sri Vajradhara, Mahakrodha Overlord said this: 

To overcome, gaining allegiance over Bhitinis, they are pulled forth (@krsya) using mantra 
repetition accompanied by wrathful exertions (Arodhasahita). [The mantra is] 'om katta katta krum 
hrih amuka bhutini hum phat.’ [The name of the specific bhutint is inserted in the so-and-so 
(amuka) position]. This spell is repeated 100 times accompanied by wrathful rituals, causing [the 
Bhutin1] to arrive immediately. If she does not come forth, [her] eyes and head shall dry up, burst, 
and she will die. This is the practice (sadhana). [Eight variations are used below, corresponding 
to the eight Bhutin1's listed above or used against any bhitini for the desire effect below. Numbers 
are not found in the text. ] 

1. Having gone to the convergence of a river, [the practitioner] creates a ritual circle 
(mandala) using sandal powder. He should make an offerings of flowers, fumigate the 
space with bdellium incense (guggu/adhiupa), and chant the mantra 8,000 times; [the 
mantra] is thus perfected. Again, at night he should perform 1,000 mantra repetitions, and 
she will surely come. Having arrived, she copulates [with the practitioner] (kamaprada) 
and becomes his wife (bharya). She leaves a gold coin under his bed when she leaves at 
dawn. Done every day, at the end of a month there is perfection. 

2. Having gone to the slope of a river, [the practitioner] creates a ritual circle using sandal 

powder and offers milk, rice, and bloody offerings (dadhibhaktabali). He should repeat 
the mantra 8000 times over seven days, and she will surely come. Once arrived, he 

gratifies her with sandal-water, [she will become his mother.] She says, "My child, what 

shall I do?" The practitioner should say, "Grant me sovereignty (rajyam)!" She shall 
protect [his] sovereignty. She gives him clothing, jewelry, and celestial food. 
3. Having gone to a temple of Sri Vajradhara, he should offer karavira flowers and 

fumigate with bdellium incense. He should repeat the mantra 8,000 times; it is perfected. 
At night he should again repeat the mantra 1,000 times, and she will surely come. Once 
arrived, he gives her a bed of kusa grass and should say, "You are welcome here! Become 
my wife!" She will give him perfected divine alchemical substances (divyarasarasdayani 

siddhadravyani). She will strike down all his enemies. Having mounted her back, she 

carries him up even to heaven. He will live for 100,000 years. 

4. Having gone to the banks of a river, [the practitioner] makes a ritual space using sandal 
water. He should fumigate with camphor and offer white and red flowers. Having 
repeated the mantra 8000 times, it is perfected. At night he should again repeat the 

mantra 1000 times, and she surely comes. Once arrived, he offers her sandal-water and 
flowers and says, "Be my sister (bhagni)!" She will give him perfected alchemical 
substances (rasarasayani siddhadravyani). She will attract a woman (strivam Gnayitva) 
to him from [even] 1000 yojanas away. 
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5. Having gone to a deserted temple, he should perform worship along with prescribed 
bloody offerings (yathoktabalipuja). The mantra is repeated 8000 times and is thus 
perfected. At night he should once again offer bloody sacrifice and repeat the mantra 
1000 times. She will surely come. After she arrives, she should make love to him 
(kamayitavya) and become his wife. Every day she gives him 1,000 dinara coins. 
Having mounted her back, she will even take him up even to mount Meru. Furthermore, 
she grants him sovereignty. She gives him a royal maiden (rajakanya). He will live for 
500,000 years. Upon death, he is reborn in the family of a king (rajakula). 

6. Having gone to the confluence of a river, he should make offerings of karavira flowers 
along with meaty food offerings (mamsahara) and fumigate with bdellium incense. He 
should repeat the mantra 8000 times, and this causes perfection. At night he should again 
perform the greatest of worship [i.e. human sacrifice] (udarapija) and light clarified 
butter lamps, repeating the mantra 1000 times. She arrives with the loud sound of ankle 
bells accompanied by a retinue of 500. Once arrived, they silently (tusnibhavena) make 
love and she becomes his consort (bhojya). If he leaves, she will destroy him. Every day 
he mounts her back and she carries him up even to heaven. Furthermore, she gives him 
sovereignty. He shall live for 5,000 years. When he dies, he will be reborn into a royal 
family. 

7. Having gone to the slope of a river, [the practitioner] creates a ritual space using 
vermillion and fumigates with Agallocam incense (agarudhupa). He offers 
aforementioned bloody offerings and repeats the mantra 8000 time; [the mantra] is 
perfected. At night he should again perform the highest worship (udaram piijam) and 
perform 1000 repetitions of mantras. She will appears to him in a radiant form, and he 
should gratify her with offerings of sandal-water. Satisfied, she says, "My dear, what 
shall I do for you." The sadhaka should say, "Be my mother!" She will protect him like a 
mother. Every day she will gives food, jewelery, and wealth to his 500-fold retinue. He 
will live for 10,0000 years and when he dies he will be born into a Brahmin family. 

8. Having gone to the confluence of a river, he should offer the greatest bloody offerings 
[i.e. human flesh] and light lamps of clarified butter. He should repeat the mantra all 
night long. At midnight, the bhutini shall arrive with a radiant magnificence. "My dear, 
what can I do!" she says. The sadhaka should say, "Grant me sovereignty!" Every day 
she gives him 100,000 dimara coins. He will live for 100,000 years, and when he dies he 
will be reborn an emperor (bhirdaja). 

Thus is the practice of the royal Bhitini Princesses. 


This is a typical ritual cycle in the Bhittadamaratantra. Conjuring results are 
described in terms of a somewhat arrogated relationship between practitioner and deity: 
sister, mother, lover/wife. Other tantras claim tutelary goddesses in relationship terms, 
but no other tantra uses this terminology so frequently. The Saiva Bhiitadamaratantra, a 
transformed version of the Buddhist tantra, is the likely source for short rituals to make 


goddesses into sisters, mothers, or wives found in the Udd-corpus, Kaksaputatantra, 
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Phetkarinitantra, and elsewhere.” Below I present a recurring goddess and resonant 


cognate rituals from the Udd-corpus. 


Udd.-corpus Sister/Mother/Wife Conjuring rituals 


Yaksinisadhana chapters in Udd-corpus tantras parallel the conjuring techniques 
and entities named in the Bhiitadamaratantra.** To review, the Udd-corpus is an inter- 
connected group of texts each bearing the syllable 'Udd-' in the title. Zadoo's 
Uddamaresvaratantra's yaksinisadhana section invokes Surasundart whose name not 
only resonates with the bhitinis above but who also appears several times in the 
Bhutadamaratantra. | have located many similar rituals in the Udd-corpus; fully 
documenting such instances is an unnecessary digression. Udd-corpus rituals below are 


of near identical style and structure to those in the Bhiitadamaratantra. 


Now the practice of Surasundart. “Om hri agaccha Ggaccha surasundari svaha” 


Having gone to a temple of Vajrapani, [the practitioner] offers Bdellium fumigation and performs 
worship during the three temporal conjunctions. He should perform 1000 repetitions during the 
three temporal conjunctions for an entire month. Then at the end of the month, she will appear 

before his eyes. On the final day [of the month] he offers oblation water with red and white 
(raktacandanenarghyam) [i.e. semen and menstrual blood]. Then, having arrived, she becomes 
either a mother, sister, or wife, and she will perform actions appropriate to that role. If she is a 
mother, then she gives him perfected alchemical substances (siddhadravyani rasayanani). If she is 
a sister, then she will give him legendary, priceless clothing. If she is a wife, then she will richly 


52 Yamano, Cheiko. “The Yaksin1-Sadhana in the Kaksaputa-Tantra: Introduction, Critical Edition, and 
Translation.” Journal of the International College for Postgraduate Buddhist Studies XVII (2013): 61— 
118.Kaviraj, Gopinatha. Nirvanatantra, Todalatantra, Kamadhenutantra, Fetkarinitantra [= 
Phetkarinitantra], Jidnasamkalinitantra & Devikalottaragama with Commentary of Sri Niranjana Siddha. 
Varanasi: Sampurnanand Sanskrit University, 1992. Vidyasagara, Jivananda. Indrajalavidyasamgraha. 
Calcutta: Mukharj7, 1915. 

53 Srivastava places yaksini sadhana in his ninth chapter, pages 90-98. Sivadatta also includes a yaksini 
sadhana section in his ninth chapter, pages 64-71. Much of the content is common. 
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bestow upon him universal sovereignty (sarvamaisvarya). However should the bed [he prepares 
for her as wife] be occupied by another [person], she will become desirous of love-making or 
murderous. (1) (Zadoo 1947:34) 


Not only are the form of the mantra, the methods of techniques, and the results similar to 
the Bhiitadamaratantra,™ but the very location for this professedly Saiva practice is a 
temple to Buddhist Vajrapani! 

Surasundart is no stranger to the pantheon of the Bhiitadamaratantra; she is 
mentioned there twice.” She belongs to a later group of eight bhitinis. Her mantra is 
described in the following sentence, “om yvaksesvari ksim svahd // surasundari.” Later 

still, Surasundari appears in a list of yaksinis: om agaccha sarva-sundari svaha // 
surasundari //, The second mantra resembles the mantra in the Uddamaresvaratantra 


cited above. It is not impossible that the Uddamaresvaratantra and the 


54 I am not the first to make this connection. Dehejia explains that the yaksinisadhana section in the 
Uddisatantra describes yaksinis approaching the practitioner in various forms; upon being worshiped, they 
grant the devotee all his desires. Dehejia does not describe the specific version of the Uddisatantra she has 
consulted, but all her comments are applicable to the Udd-corpus. She writes that the Uddisatantra chapter 
ends with the worship of the yaksini as a wife: having prepared a couch covered in flowers, the yaksini 
comes at midnight and engages in love making. "This same basic approach is described in a set of Kaula 
manuscripts entitles Yogini Sadhana Pryoga [sic], and others called Yogini Sadhana, most of which appear 
to be derived from the Bhtitadamara Tantra." Here the yogini is worshiped as mother, sister, or wife, and 
the wife worshiped makes the practitioner a king (rajendra). In at least one version, yogini and yaksini are 
used interchangeably, and this text says that worship during the day is appropriate for daksinamarga (right- 
hand path) type practice, but night requires vamamarga (left-hand path). The source for Dehejia's 
description is from the Sarasvati Bhavan Manuscript Library manuscripts, namely the Brhadtantrasara (ed. 
Mukhopadhyaya Anandmukhopadhyaya) quoting the Bhitadamaratantra in the section yoginisadhana; the 
specific text is vogini Sadhana Pravyoga mss 5/16 in Sarasvati Bhavan Varanasi. (Dehejia 1986:36) 

55 I was informed by a Yale Art History grad student at the 2012 ANHS conference that Surasundari is a 
general name for yaksinis in south Indian temple art; specifically, Surasundari (Really Pretty) is a yaksini 
door-protector (dvarapala). Manuscripts often interchange Surasundart and Sarvasundart. Surasundari is a 
nonspecific epithet for a goddess or beautiful woman in the genre of kavya literature. Surasundatt is listed 
first among many Yaksinis and their practices due to her general name, but the presence of a specific 
practice and mantras to Surasundari means that a specific deity of this name, perhaps a sanskritized yaksini 
name, should not be discounted. The first deity in a list of deities is usually the most general of the deities, 
signaling the reader to the type of deity who follows; and this general first deity usually has the most 
general of mantras, a blueprint for subsequent mantras. Sarvasundari/Surasundari may be a generic title 
because she takes the form of Tripurasundrari, head goddess in Srividya. 
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Bhiitadamaratantra are pulling from a common source, but I argue the Saiva 


Bhutadamaratantra is the source for these Udd-corpus practices. 


More Goddesses in the Bhiitadamaratantra, the Charnel Ground Dwellers 
(Smasanavasini) 

The Bhutadamaratantra's conjuring parade rolls on, presenting eight charnel 
ground dwelling demons (smasdnavasini bhutini). Each charnel ground dweller is 
accompanied by a spell (mantra) and hand gesture (mudra). 'Bhitini' is a loose term here 

in contrast to the bhitinis above who are titled Demon Princesses (bhiitarajnda). These 
demons are, first and foremost, charnel ground dwellers who are invoked and dominated; 
however, as more and more spirits in the pageant are presented, entities become hard to 
distinguish, taxonomies prove fluid. 

Initially, the charnel ground spirits rise up en masse, and then they bow heads to 
the feet of Vajradhara, prostrating before him. The practitioner installs the mantra “Om 
hrih hum ah” upon his own heart, which is the supreme heart (paramahrdaya). The 

demon spirits are brought forth, headed by Mighty Howling Charnel Ground Dweller 
(maharaudrismasdanavasini), via an attraction mantra (Gkarsana), and then individual 
spirits are invoked and dominated.” 
First conjured is the simply named Charnel Ground Dweller (smasdnavasini). A 


pattern emerges in which a goddess is invoked and then dominated by the appropriate, i.e. 


56 om hum katta2 sarvabhitanam samayam anupdlaya hana hana bandha bandha dha akrama2 bho bho 


maharaudrismasanavasini Ggaccha sighram dhrum phat // 
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authoritative, or honor-binding mantra (samayamantra). The first mantra is a template 
for subsequent mantras. Charnel Ground Dweller (smasanavasini) is called forth and 
bound with the following mantra: “Om! Bind Bind! Roar Roar! Bestow Bestow! Move 
Move! Be Moved Be Moved! Enter Enter! Dwell Dwell! Stay Stay! Maintain your vows, 
O Charnel Ground Dweller! Hum hum phat phat svaha!’*" 
The text does not set out the spells (mantra) and gestures (mudra) for the eight in 
a consistent order, but I collate them with accordant spirits as follows. (1) Gape-Maw 
(damstrakarali) is placated by this mantra, “Om! Move Move! Roar Roar! O Great 
Ghost, the practitioner loves you like family! Flow Flow! Heap Heap [blessings]! Make 
them Overflow! Overflow! Eat Eat! Consume Consume! hiim hum phat phat hrih 
svaha\”** For Gape-Maw's mudra, first the practitioner makes both hands into a single 
fist and extends both pinky fingers, and then he links those fingers together; 
subsequently, he extends both index fingers and raises them to his mouth.*’ (2) Terrible 
Countenance (ghoramukhi) is called forth thusly, “Om! She Who Dwells in the Terrible 
Charnel Ground, who is favorable to the practitioner, who is not hostile, bestow 
perfections (siddhi)! Om om om om namah svaha\” Terrible Countenance's mudrd is 
the extended middle finger of the left hand.®*' (3) Rotten Face (jarjarimukhi) has a mantra 


that reads, “Om! O Rotten Face, forever and ever guide our exertions! Strike fear unto 


57 om bandha2 dhuna2 vidhana2 cala2 calaya2 pravisa2 tistha2 samayamanupdlaya bho 
Smasdnapravesini hum hum phat phat svaha // 

58 om cala2 dhaka2 mahabhitini sadhako kulapriya sara2 katta2 jalaya2 bhaksa2 sadru2 hum ham phat 
phat hrih svaha // 

59 tarjanidvayam prasarya vaktradesi niyojayet // damstrakaralimudra // 

60. om jarjarimukhi cira2 cintavesi sarvasatrubhayam kari hana2 daha2 paca2 maraya samakalamrtyu 
ksayam kari attahasani sarvabhitesvari tha tha tha tha va va va va om om om om svaha // 

61 vamatarjani prasarayet // aghoramukhimudra // 
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my enemies! Kill Kill! Burn Burn! Cook Cook! Murder Murder ! Destroy even the 
immortals! O laughing one, Dominatrix of all beings! Thd tha tha tha va va va va om om 
om om svaha\” To perform the mudra for Rotten-Face, the practitioner makes a fist of 
his left hand and extends his middle finger.” (4) Lotus-Eyes' (kamalalocani) mantra 
reads, “Om! O Lotus-Eyes, to whom all humans are offspring, She Who Destroys All 
Difficulties, be well-disposed to practitioners, Conquer Conquer! She with divine form, 
take [our] offerings, take them! Jhah him him phat phat namah svaha\™ To form the 
gesture of Lotus-Eyes, first he makes a fist in his left hand and extends his left middle 
finger; to complete the gesture, his ring finger is made is pressed together with that 
middle finger.* (5) Deformed Face (vikatamukhi) is placated via this mantra: “Om! O 
Hideous Face, gape-mawed, blazing eyes, strike fear into all the yaksas! Set them to 
flight! Set them! Make them go! Go! Hey, hey, are you appeased by this practitioner? 
Svaha\” The gesture for Hideous-Face is made by simply extending the ring finger and 
the pinky finger; the hand is not specified. (6) Brazier (dhudhd@ri) and Ear-Ghoul 
(karnapisacini)--both deities are named in the mantra--are invoked via, ““Om! O Brazier, 
O Ear-Ghoul, Yell Yell! Roar Roar! Having been honored by great Asuras, split them up! 


Cut them, O Glorious Ear-Ghoul! “Hey Hey, O practitioner, what may I do!” [She says, ] 


62 om jarjarimukhi cira2 cintavesi sarvasatrubhayam kari hana2 daha2 paca2 maraya samakalamrtyu 
ksayam kari attahasani sarvabhitesvari tha tha tha tha va va va va om om om om svaha // 

63 vamahastamustikrtva madhyamam tu prasarayet // jarjaramudra // 

64 om kamalalocani manusyavatsale sarvaduhkhanasini sadhakapriye jaya2 divyarupini grhna2 jhah ham 
him phat phat namah svaha // 

65 asya eva mudraya madhyamabhagnamanamikam prasarayet //kamalalocani mudra // 

66 om vikatamukhi damstrakarali jvalitalocani sarvayaksabhayam kari dhava2 gaccha2 bho bho sadhaka 
kim aGnjapayasi svaha // 

67 asya eva mudraya anadmikapravesya kanistantu prasarayet // vikatamukhimudra // 
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Hum hum phat phat svaha\’® The Brazier mudrd, a prototype gesture in this section, 
involves the right hand made into a fist with the index finger extended.” At the very 
beginning of the mudra list is found the mudra to Ear-Ghoul. Make fists using both 

hands and extending two middle fingers. This mudra honor-binds bhiitinis and also calls 
them forth; it is this Ear-Ghoul mudrda who brings forth the Great Charnel Ground 

Dweller.” (7) Lightning-maw (vidyutkarald) is placated, “Om! Roar Roar Roar! Move 

about Move about! Shake Shake Shake! Devour Devour Devour! Immobilize Immobilize 

Immobilize! Bewilder Bewilder Bewilder! She who bestows perfections, that supreme 

unconquerable goddess! Ha ha ha! Him phat svaha\”" The gesture for Lightning-Maw 

is the extension of conjoined middle and index fingers of the right hand.” (8) Nectar-face 

(somamukhi) is invoked, “Om! O Nectar Face, Attract Attract Attract! Conquer all 

demons! Conquer Conquer! “Hey hey, great practitioner, stay stay stay! Maintain all 
your vows! Good Good Good! How might you serve?” Stake Stake Stake! Svaha!”” 

Nectar-Face's mudra is the extended right hand fist with outstretched pinky finger.” This 

is the last full chapter in the incomplete Nepalese Buddhist Bhutadamaratantra, the 
oldest of the manuscript sources I consulted. 


Concluding the chapter is a general ritual to invoke any charnel ground spirit. 


68 om dhudhari karnapisacani kaha2 dhuna2 mahasurapujite chinda2: mahakarnapisacini bho bho 
sddhaka kim karomiti him2 phat2 svaha// 

69 daksinakaramustikrtva tarjani tu prasarayet // dhudhurimudra // 

70 anyonyamustikrtva tarjanidvayam prasarayet // bhitintsamayamudra // asyaiva mudraya avahanam 
kuryat // astau mahasmasanapravesini karnapisacinimudra bhavati // 

71 om dhuni3 sara2 katta3 jambhaya3 stambhaya3 mohaya3 vidyutkarali apratihatavarasiddhidayike ha3 
him phat svaha // 

72 asya eva mudraya tarjanibhagnamadhyamantu prasarayet //vidyutkaralimudra // 

73 om somamukhi akarsaya3 sarvabhutanam jaya3 bho bho mahasadhaka tistha3 samayamanip4laya 
sadhu3 kimanjapayasi kili3 svaha // 

74 daksinamustikanistikantu prasarayet //somyamukhimudra // 
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Smasanapravesini bhitani [sic] spirits are conjured to bestow wealth, i.e. for the benefit 
of the destitute (daridranam hitarthaya). The general rite is called the ultimate 
concubine practice (cetisadhanam uttamam); it is followed by a specific rite dedicated to 
the famous Ear-Ghoul (Aarnapisdacini). This Ear-Ghoul rite is categorized as a concubine 
practice. Concubine practices are found throughout Udd-corpus texts on conjuring, and 
often such rites are categorized under yaksinisddhana.” 

For this initial conjuring ritual, a practitioner repairs to a charnel ground and 
repeats the appropriate mantra eight thousand times while offering dairy products into a 
khadira-wood fire; he worships the spirit, and having appeared she becomes his servant.” 
Other, more detailed rites are dedicated to Ear-Ghoul. Should he perform these practices 
in a garden or field, Ear-Ghoul will give to him money daily.” At night he performs 
ritual exertions in a garden or field, making offerings of fish and flesh while repeating the 
mantra to Ear-Ghoul twenty one times. More likely twenty one thousand times!”® 
Alternatively, the sorcerer having gone to the charnel ground and repeated the mantra 
eight thousand times, Ear-Ghoul will appear to him in a beneficent form (somyariipa), 
and she asks, “What can I do for you?” The affect of the conjured spirit is rarely noted. 


The practitioner states his desires, and she becomes his servant. In a domestic and non- 


75 Jintend to conduct a further study on Ear-Ghoul. She is encountered here, and in the Bangla Damaru, 
and throughout the Udd-corpus, and in the Bhairavapadmavatikalpa. | have not encountered this name in 
other yaksini or yogini lists, nor have I found evidence of her in the iconographic record. Neither have I 
encountered art historical discourse on any iconography. 

76 ratrau smasanagatva khadirasamidhayadadhimadhughrtastasahasram juhuyat // tatah 
Smasdnapravesini bhitani sighram agacchati // kim karomi iti vadati // sadhakena vaktavyam kinkarit 
bhavasveti // 

71 ksetravattiksasikarmani pisacisarvakarmani // dine dine dinaram ekam dadati // 

78 karnapisacisarvakarmani karoti // ratrau smasanagatva astasahasram japet // karnapisact bhutini 
somyarupena agacchati // kim karomiti vadati // sadhakena vaktavyam kimkari bhavasveti // 
grhakarmakriyaraudrani karmani karoti // 
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formidable version of this practice (grhakarma-kriyaraudrani), he performs the same 
ritual, but Ear-ghoul arrives surrounded by a multitude of her ilk. When they arrive, the 
practitioner makes tributary offerings of blood accompanied by fish and flesh. This 
appeases Ear-Ghoul, and she henceforth acts as his concubine (cefikarman). Daily, she 
grants him fine clothing, money, and wonderful jewelry; she also brings forth any woman 
he desires even from one thousand leagues away. She and her minions will do all of this, 


acting as servants and concubines, as long as he shall live.” 


Katyayani Spirit Mantras 


The following conjuring sa@dhanas are dedicated to 'katvayani' and 'bhitini' spirits. 
This includes lists of spirits, three-part rituals, spells, and gestures; some contents are 
remarkable, most repeat techniques encountered prior. Due to repetition in content, my 
level of detail in presentation exceeds and recedes depending upon the content in 
question. This is the last section in the oldest of the manuscript attestations; it is sadly 
not complete, like the manuscript in question is incomplete. First I will present a set of 
eight mantras, then gestures, and, finally, details for ritual practice. 
First off, Fiery Katyayant (candakatyayani) rises up and enters the frame 


narrative's mandala (parsanmandale) where the Bodhisattva, Vajradhara / Vajrapani / 


79 ratrau Smasanagatva astasahasrajapet // karmapisaci bhutini sabhaparivrtena sighram agacchati // 
agatasya matsamamsavidhina raktabalindadyat // tusto bhavati // cettkarmani karoti // vastrayugalam 
dinaram ekam bhaktalamkaradim jangamajamgamasya pratidinam dadati // yojanasahasram gatva 
striyam Gniya dadati // samksepena cetiva yajjitvam sarvakarmani karoti // bhutadamaramahdatantraraje 


karnapisacasadhanavidhivistaratantrah // 
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Mahakrodha, holds court at center; she bows and places her head upon his feet, offering 
up her heart. According to Monier-Williams, Katyayani means 'a descendent of Kati' or 
'a middle-aged widow dressed in red clothing’; in this light, neither meaning engenders a 
good translation of Goddess Katyayant's name. This august goddess is often related to 
Durga and Kali, mundane terms fail to convey her identity. Furthermore, Kayayant is one 
of the earliest goddesses associated with dark rites, especially abhicadra.* Due to her 
name's etymological and semantic ambiguity, I do not translate her proper name, but I do 
translate prefixed adjective modifiers, i.e. Fiery Katyayani (candakatyayani). The 
mantras for the numerous kdtyayanis' below do not portray six results vocabulary, but 
they use run-of-the-mill mantra vocabulary and syntax suited to tantra magic. Two of the 


goddesses take a single mantra; the list of seven, thereby, is a list of eight. 


Root Katyayant (mulakatyayani) Om trum hum hum phat phat svaha! 

Great Katyayani (mahdakatyayani) Om! O Scorched Earth! Hum phat! 

Howling katyayant (raudrakatyayani) Om om jrih hrim hum him hem hem phat 
phat svaha! 


Wrathful Katyayani Mighty Mistress of Om! She Who Strikes Terror, laughing, 
Demons (candakatyayani mahabhitesvari) | Lover of the Practitioner, the Great Mulch- 
colored One, Golden and Bejeweled 
Hands, Destroyer of Death, Tranquilizer of 
all Difficulties! Om om om om him hiim 
hum hum! Swiftly bestow perfections! 
Hrih jah svaha! 


Shining Katyayant (bhadrakatyayani) Om! O Destroyer of Death, Destroyer of 
Even the Immortals, with sword and trident 
in hand, bestow the accomplishments! 


80 Tiwari, Jagdish Narain. Goddess Cults in Ancient India: With Special Reference to the First Seven 
Centuries A.D. Delhi: Sundeep Prakashan, 1985. 
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Bestow your service upon practitioners! 


Hrih svaha! 
Curled Katyayani (Aundalakatyayani) Om! She Whose Tongue is the Golden- 
Triumphant Face Katyayant Coiled Serpent (hemakundalinibhdasaka), 
(javamukhikatyayani) blaze! Blaze! Her face is the divine, great 


coiled serpent! Rubbing and shaking, she 
grants her service upon the fortunate one. 
Svaha! 


Auspicious Katyayant (subhakdatyayani) Om! She Who Delights in Amorous Sport, 
Sublime Eyes, Mistress of Desires, 
Enchanter of the World, garlanded in gold 
and precious metals, anklets tinkling, come 
forth! Come forth! Burn burn! Be well- 
disposed to the practitioner! Svahd! 


Katyayani Goddess Gestures 


Similar to gestures treated prior, most of the following gestures consist of clasped 
fists and extended index fingers; this is the base gesture and other proceed with 
variations. Index fingers (tarjani) point, scold, and curse. (1) Root-Katyayant's gesture 
starts with clasped fists, and then the practitioner stretches out index fingers and curves 
them like hooks.*! (2) The mudra for Great Katyayani uses the same gesture as Root 
Katyayani. Great Katyayant's gesture is called the “drawing-forth gesture” (karsanda 
mudra), i.e. the attracting gesture;* this resonates with hook imagery in attraction 
rituals.* (3) For Howling Katyayani, the middle finger touches the practitioner's mouth, 


and then he extends his pinky-finger. This causes destruction of all sorts of creatures, 


81 anyonyangulim avesta tarjani prasarya kuncayet // mulakatyayani mudra // 

82 anonyantaritam krtva tarjanidvayakuncitam mahakatyayanam karsanamudra // 

83 See attracting rituals in the chapter on Udd-corpus rituals above for a description of dkarsana rituals and 
nuanced results. It is not unthinkable that this karsana has last an initial 'a' prefix. 
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drawing them into the abyss symbolized by the practitioner's gaping maw; hooked fingers 
pull creatures to annihilation.“ (4) The gesture dedicated to Bright Katyayani yet again 
extends fists with extended index fingers: the gesture swiftly binds and perfects 
bhitinis.® (5) Making two firm fists while extending index fingers will bind and enslave 
various bhitinis: the Coiled Katyayani gesture. This is one of the few gestures that calls 
for offerings in addition to the gesture and spell: sandal, incense, flowers, fish, and 
flesh.*° (6) The Wrathful Katyayani mudrd, the gesture to She Who Bursts Eyeballs, is 
made by extending the left fist and stretching out the index finger. This drives off any 
beings (dravakaniyat).*’ (7) The aforementioned gesture also invokes Victorious 
Katyayant; this gesture affects all sorts of beings, turning kings to clan folk, enslaving 
men to sorcerer.** (8) The Auspicious Katyayani gesture is the final and most complex 
gesture. Making two fists, each pinky finger coiled inside, he extends and curls both 
index fingers. Any entity, from wrathful demons to powerful spirits, are forcibly attracted 


by this immediately perfected gesture.” 


84 anonyantaritam krtva tarjanidvayakuncitam mahakatyayanam karsanamudra // asya eva mudraya 

madhyamangulimukhasamgata kanistha-pravesya sarvabhitinim aranakilanasana sadhakapriye 

kulabhutesvart // raudrakatyayani mudra // 

85 asyabandhaya mudraya sighram siddhyati bhutini // mustiprthakprthaktarjaniprasarayet // 
bhadrakatyayani mudra // 

86 piijagandhadhipapuspadipa matsamansabali tatha // dapayet sarvabhiitinyah cetibhavati tatksanat // 

ubhau musti-drdham kuryat tarjanidvayavestayet // bhiutintbandhakundalakatyayani midra // 

87 tathaiva aksisphotani candakaytayani mahabhutini sadhanamantramudra // vamahastamustim krtva 

prasarya tarjani sarvabhitini sadhanam dravakaniyat // 

88 tato mudra kulanetrasadhani jayamukhikatyayani mudra // sarvabhitavasamkart jayakatyayani mudra 
/ 

89 anyonyamustikrtva kanistadvayavestayet // prasaryatarjanyangulyau kundali asya tarjani // 

trailokyakarsani mudra sarudrasadhani brahmasadhani // kim punah ksudratasbhitinam 

samastadevasadhanam // subhakatyayani mudra sighram siddhih pradayaka // 
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Eight Sadhanas of Katydyanis and/or Bhitinis 


The eight sadhanas I paraphrase below are basic conjuring techniques. Neither 
specific spirit names nor mantras are delineated, and, therefore, these rites are considered 
the three-fold rituals described earlier. This catalog describes the sadhanas known as 
mahdakatyaydni practice “that can be found in all the tantras”.”” The text is not solely 
dedicated to katyayani, for bhitini and yaksinini spirits are conjured, all of which may be 
categorized yoginisadhana common throughout the tantras. Considering the differences 
found in and between preceding lists of spirit names, spells, and gestures, I am unwilling 
to graft any of the eight-fold spirit name lists onto the eight rites below, nor do I assert 
that all these operations conjure a single Great Kayayani in accord with the opening 
verse. The number eight is the only consistent aspect of the catalogs. This is yet another 
example of tantra aggregation in which similar lists of spells, gestures, and rites--in short, 
ritual technology--are grouped together synthetically to form an encyclopedic grimoire. 
The rites below are long but straight-forward. For brevity I paraphrase rituals and do not 

reproduce full Sanskrit source material in the footnotes. 

(1) Making a night journey to a charnel ground, the practitioner performs 8,000 
mantra repetitions. Instantly, Katyayani or a group of katydyani spirits appear. Having 
arrived, he should gratify the spirits with sandal-water, gold, and blood in a skull-bowl. 

“Son, what can I do for you?” the goddess declares. The practitioner should exclaim, “Be 


my mother.” She will protect him like a mother, imparting wealth and power. All his 


90 ityaha sarvatantrajatimahakatyayanisadhanam bhavati 
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enemies are brought forth; he reigns over them (mahddharapati). He will live 500 years, 
and when he dies rebirth in a royal family is assured. 

(2) Should he go to a temple of Vajradhara and perform eight-thousand mantra 
repetitions, the results are same as the prior conjuration.' Additionally, in the evening 
light he sees a spirit manifesting the form of a celestial wife (divyastrirupam). Whatever 
he wants, she will grant that wish. 

(3) He should approach a /inga at night and perform eight thousand repetitions. 
On the first night, he hears the sound of tinkling anklets (nupurasabdah). On the second 
night, a celestial wife arrives, shining brightly. On the third day (divasa), she speaks to 
him like a child, “Hey, practitioner, what would you have me do (kim anjdyayasi)?” The 
practitioner should say, “Oh Goddess, look favorably upon me (upasthapika bhavati)!” 
Results are varied and stupendous. He will live to old age; all the while, she gives him 
everything he requests. He climbs upon her back, and she carries him across oceans, 
even to Mount Meru's peak. He may go to the house of Kubera, and the opulent god 
gives him wealth and jewels. Conveying him to the northern bank of Jambudvipa, she 
grants him gorgeous, bejeweled women.” The goddess grants all his desires. He shall 
live one hundred years, and when he dies he will be reborn into a vassal royal family 
(samantardjakula). 
The next several conjured entities are declared bhutinis or entities in a bhiitini 


form. (4) Should he encamp upon a riverbank and perform 8,000 repetitions of mantra, 


91 atha srivajradhare grhe ‘stashasram japet // tatah purvaseva krta bhavati // 
92 jambudvipam patake uttare riijpakanyamani ca dadati // 
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three bhitini goddesses will appear and surround his bed.**? Should he satisfy them 
(tusthibhavena kamayitavya) by mantra praises, they remain with him, daily giving him 
five coins (dindra) and fine clothing. While mantra satisfaction is implied, sexual 
satisfaction, i.e acting as a tantra hero (vira), is not unworthy of consideration. 
(5) At night he repairs to a garden and performs 8,000 repetitions over three days; 
upon the third day, he hears ankle-bells tinkling. On the fourth day, he glimpses (pasvyati) 
a bhitini; all subsequent females described are this bhutini. On the fifth day, she is fully 
revealed before him (puratastistati ). On the sixth day, she gives him five coins. On the 
seventh day, he should make a worship circle (mandalaka) dedicated to that bhutini 
goddess, fumigate it with bdellium incense, and perform 8000 repetitions of mantras; 
consequently, a sublime bhiitini maiden (divyabhiutinikanya) shall come to his house. He 
should gratify her like a wife and make love to her until the break of dawn, sporting 
amorously on a bed strewn with garlands of heavenly pearls. Accepting his offerings of 
pearl-strands and praise spells (mantra), she gives him twenty five coins and wonderful 
clothing, and then she disperses all his enemies. He will live one hundred thousand 
years, and when he dies he will be reborn in a royal family (rajakula). 
(6) Should the practitioner go to an empty temple and perform 8,000 repetitions at 
night, after three days a bhitini will manifest in glorious form; she is surrounded by an 
eight hundred member retinue. He should gratify her with sandal-water and grain-water 


(danodaka). Should she become his wife, she will confer alchemical concoctions. He 


93 japeddivyam tribhiutinisayane varena agacchati // emended from tribhitinisayanivarena as found in 06 
and 10. 
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should offer food, jewelry, and cloth to her retinue, and, consequently, he lives for 5,000 
years and will be reborn in a royal family. 
(7) He should go to a royal palace and perform 8,000 repetitions of mantra, all the 
while performing worship rituals to the goddess spirit as before. On the fifth night, he 
builds a karavira-wood fire into which he offers 8,000 jasimum gandiflorum (mdlati) 
flowers accompanied by thickened milk, sweets, and clarified butter. After the offerings, 
suddenly a bhita princess by name of Mahabhitesvari appears (mahabhiitesvari 
bhitaranji pasyati) along with her retinue; their movements produce a cacophony of 
ankle-bell chimes. Mahabhttesvari and company are welcomed and gratified by flower- 
water and sandal-water; consequently, the goddess will be a mother, sister, or wife. If she 
becomes a mother, then he should keep her pure in his heart (cittam na dusayitavyam), 
and she will bestow whatever sublime food he desires. Should she become a wife, then 
she gives him golden ornaments. If she is a sister, then she will bestow upon him 
sovereignty and attract desirable women even from one hundred leagues away. 
Additionally, as a wife, she grants him celestial maidens to satisfy his every fancy; any 
deficit in his life is filled; he will live 10,000 years and then be reborn in a royal family. 
(8) The sadhaka should perform 10,000 repetitions on a full moon night 
(purnamasa). Then he should go to a temple (devagrha) to perform a generous worship 
ritual (udarapija ) and repeat mantras until dawn. The goddess inevitably arrives at 
daybreak; she is gratified by blood and sandal-water offerings (rudhirena arghodeyah). 
“What do you want me to do?” she asks, and then every day she gives him five coins and 


any food he desires. He will live to the age five-hundred. 
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This concludes the sadhana rituals of the eight Katyayanis including spells, 
gestures, and rites. The section ends with a warning regarding “concubine-servant 
practice” (ceticetakanam sadhanam vyakhya). In a final ritual, the mantra reads, “Om! O 
Devourer (rahu), Devourer, the great concubine practice (mahdacetikan) [is performed] to 
remove deficiencies! Om hi hu hu! Having consumed proper measures of flesh, bestow 
perfection! Svaha!”™ This mantra is performed eight thousand times accompanied by 
nocturnal ritual offerings of flesh from a black goat. Offering goat meat here--as blood, 
fish, and flesh are offered elsewhere--is not transgressive; these goddesses just happen to 
like bloody tribute (bali); therefore, the offerings are perfectly orthoprax. Eight portions 
of goat meat are set down in the cardinal and intermediate directions, i.e. in the eight 
directions, and each are accompanied by one thousand mantra offerings. The Cremation 
Ground Dwelling Great Bhutini (smasanavasini mahabhutini) appears in a pleasant, 
brahminical form before him (brahmanaripena). “Hey, Great Man, what do you want?” 
The practitioner says, “I want gold.” She will give him eight measures of gold 
(astapala), and he should offer more flesh. If he fails to bravely declare his wishes, his 
eyes and skull shall burst, resulting in death. Should he become afraid, he will be 


destroyed. 


Vajradhara's Dominating Mandala 


94 om rahu2 mahacetikan daridram // hitarthaya om hii hi hi juhagrt mamsa samam siddhim prayaccha 
svaha // 
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The narrative frame returns. Mahesvara / Mahadeva, the Great God, is 
accompanied by innumerable and varied wizards (vidyadhara) and concubines (cefi), 
water nymphs (apsdara) and dryads (vaksa), serpents (ndga) and atmospheric who-men 
(kimnnara), and various other creatures who bestow and remove illness and obstacles. 
Mahesvara and his multitude gather before the assembly space (mandala) of the great 
Lord Vajradhara Mahakrodha. Having performed three-fold circumambulation, they bow 
their heads to the Lord's feet, and they say, ““O Great Bodhisattva, king of the three-fold 
world, unconquered in the charnel ground, ruler of the mandala: that secret mandala that 
kills all siezers, zombies, and ghosts; that destroys all difficulties, obstructions, 
afflictions, and pains; that inspires terror among all ghosts, dragons, dryads, and wizard; 
that incorporates all practices. May that very mandala and its inhabitants be ruled by 
Maifijusri, ever young, the great Bodhisattva.” Be graceful unto the Lord of Ghosts 
(mahabhitesvara), the Great Mahadeva.””° The Lord replies to Mahadeva, “Good! 
Good! O Great God, in this late time, regarding this later-day doctrine, I will describe a 
practice to manage all these demons, dragons, dryads, atmospheric who-people, all for 
the sake of the human residents of Jambudvipa.””’ Vajradhara's declaration echoes the 


declared function of this tantra in its initial verses: it confers empowered ritual techniques 


95 Wallis notes that Mafjusri is identified with Karttikeya in the Manjusrimulakalpa; he is even give the 
name Karttikeyamanjusri! “Although there are allusions to Karttikeya/Skanda’s role as the leader of the 
demons who cause illness in children, here that role is reversed: Karttikeyamafjusri declares a mantra that 
“completely frees from illness during the period of youth.” (46) Wallis, Glenn. Mediating the Power of 
Buddhas: Ritual in the Manjusrimilakalpa. Albany: State University of New York Press, 2002. 

96 mahabodhisatto apratihatasamanasya traidhadhatukamahardjasya 
sarvabhutanagayaksavidyadharabhayam karasya sarvavighnavinadyakaduhkhaklesanasanasya // 
sarvagrahavetalakataputanaadimaranasya mandalarahasya sarvasadhanasya // atha parsanmandala 
manjusrth kumarabhito mahabodhisattvo bhutesvaramahddevasya sadhukaram adat // 

97 sadhu sadhu mahddeva pascime kale pascime samaye jambudvipakanam manusyanam // hitarthaya 
sarvabhutanagayaksakinnaracetasaddhanam vadatu mahakrodhaadhipati // 
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to manage myriad, man-threatening beasts. 

Next, Vajradhara describes the mandala structure and key inhabitant, Lord 
Mahakrodha. The mandala, like so many, is a fortress, having four walls in a square 
shape, four doorways, and four arched gates. Sixteen lines create outer walls, adorned 
with vajras, surrounding the central palace.** The four-armed Wrath Lord 
(mahakrodha)--who burns bright surrounded by fires, eyes shining radiant and wrathful-- 
blazes at the center. His right hand brandishes a flaming vajra, and his left hand, index 
finger extended, commands the world. His face is a gaping maw. Eight serpents adorn 
him; he is garlanded by skulls of aeons past; and his laughter is a cacophony. He is the 
lord of the three worlds! He stands in arrow-shooting stance (pratyalida), his aura like 
innumerable shimmering suns (@ditya). Unconquered, he has no rival. Though fully 
independent, he dwells in the mandala, compelled to remain due to sadhakas' magic 
gestures.”” Such gestures are made as follows: both ring fingers are intertwined while 
index fingers are hooked, and the little finger and middle finger on one hand are 


restrained by the thumb and middle finger on the other hand. This is the ultimate gesture 


98 sThe standard yantra-mandala form of a fortress with four doorways consists of twenty individual lines, 
and all the lines are made using perpendicular angles, i.e. they are all at ninety degrees making the 
characteristic blocky figure. However, if the gateways/doors are all made with thee lines--squares with no 
bottom line--and those squares are joined to the other squares at their bottom points by diagonal lines then a 
fortress-like image is apparent that consists of sixteen lines. For the usual depiction four doorways are 
made from seven lines each (28) and the doorways are linked by two lines each (8), making thirty six lines. 
I speculate that this description has four doorways made of thee line (12) and the doorways are connected 
by four lines (4), making sixteen lines. 

99 athata sapravaksami mahamandalam uttamam // caturasram caturdvaram catustoranabhisitam // 
bhogau sodasabhir yuktam vajraprakarasobhitam // tatra madhye nyased raudram jvalamalasamakulam 
caturbhurjamahakrodham bhinnaaksasamaprabham // daksinavajram ullasya tarjayet vamapanina // 
damstrakaralavadanam nagastakavibhisitam // kapalamalakutam trailokyasya api nasanam // 
attattahasam mahandda // trailokyadhipati prabhi // pratyalidasusamsthanam Gdityakotitejasam // 
aparajitam padakrantram mudrabandhena tisthati // 
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dedicated to the Lord of the Three Worlds. It fixes the Lord into the mandala and 
connects the practitioner to the Lord, his fortress, and the many inhabitants of the Lord's 
celestial world.'”° 
Lesser deities in the mandala--notably Hindu and particularly Saiva--are fixed in 
the eight directions. The husband of Umi, i.e. Siva, is drawn with supreme wrathful 
qualities in the east; Visnu is drawn to the South; in the West, Brahma; in the North, 
Karttikeya. Less grandiose brahmincal deities are found in ordinal directions. In the 
Northeast, Ganapati; in the Southeast, Aditya, shining with a 1,000 rays of light; in the 
Southwest, Rahu; in the Northwest, Nandikesvara. 
Mahakrodha's four consorts are oft-encountered goddesses in magic tantras. 
Directly before the Lord is Sri Devi, presumably his main consort, to his left is Uma, to 
his right is Tillotama, and above or behind him is Sasidevi. All four goddesses have 
golden complexions, are extravagantly bejeweled, and are clothed in red and white finery. 
They should be drawn beautifully, singing and dancing around the Lord.'"' Surrounding 
the Lord and his consorts is yet another set of goddesses. To the Northwest is a jewel- 
garlanded female dryad named Surasundari, known to be the mistress of all dryads. 


Surasundari is described in the Uddamaresvaratantra and in the 


Bhairavapadmavatikalpa; | suspect she is a general yaksini, though a specific cult to this 


100 anamikadvayavestha tarjanidvayakancayet // kanistamadhyama caiva jestangusthena ca akramet // 
esam mudravarasrestha trailokyarajyasadhanam // 

101 vakyamandalaka caiva pijadevih samalikhet // k** kanakavarnasamsthanah 
sarvalankarabhusitamsahasadehaita-ragena bhagavantam ninimksamanam // krodhasya vama bhagena 
umadevi gandhahastasamalikhet // krodhasya purato lekhya sridevipuspahastaka // krodhasya 
daksinabhage tilottama samalikhet // grhitadhupahasta tu sarvalankarabhusita // krodhasya prsthabhage 
sasidevi samalikhet // grhitadipahasta hi divyakusalabhusita // anekam gitabhasadi nrtya yatusvabhasita // 
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yaksini should not be discounted off hand. To the Northeast is a demoness (bhiti) by 
name of Ma Bhiti; she dominates the Demon Princesses.'” These two goddesses 
dominate dryads and demons, two major categories of conjured creatures throughout the 
text. Only the Northeast and Northwest are described in the earliest manuscripts 
attestations. Later attestations describe other goddesses in remaining directions, but the 
list is not clear nor consistent: to the East is drawn Simhadhvajastdharini, to the South is 
Vibhiti, to the West (prstfi i.e. pascime) is Padmavati, to the North is Surahavina, to the 
Northeast is Varaharini, to the Southeast is Ranesvari, to the Southwest is Subha, to the 
Northwest is Jagatyalini.'°? Presumably Simhadhvajasidharini is Sudharini and Vibhiti 
is Bhiti; the names differ slightly, but the directions are completely different. 

A circle of flames surrounds the scape outlined above and is penned by four gods; 
this circle surrounds the entire mandala described thus far. To the West is King Varuna. 
To the Northwest is Vayudevata. To the North is Kubera. And to the Northeast is 
Candra. These gods are positioned as on a clock face from nine o'clock to two o'clock. 
Wherever the practitioner stands, wherever he may be, he inscribes this mandala in his 


heart;'”* he ought to regard it dearly and see it in his mind as if before his eyes, which is 


102 vayuvyam yaksinim likhed grhitaratnamalikam // surasundari namna ca sarvayaksesvari smrta // 
aisanyam Glikhed bhatt mabhutinamabhasitam // sarvabhitesvart rajnt sarvalankabhusitani 
caruvaktravisalaksi upayauvanamandita // suvarnavarnasamkasa nilakuncitamurddhaja // 
sarvangasobhanddevi sadhanakilapriyam // 

103 10 inserts: purvasyam Galikhe devi simhaddhvajasudharini // daksinasyavibhitiva prstapadmavatimaha 
// surahavinottarasya // isanyavaraharint // ratnesvari ca agnenyam nairrtye bhisanisubhda // jagatyalini 
vayavyam // ratnalamkaramanditam // candrasatasthitasarva svasvavarnayadhadharam // 
tatvayaryankamasina samasritam samalikhet caturthaputasya// itit mahatantraraje 
mahamandalavidhivistarah // 

104 dvitivapitasya // purvanalikhecchakram aGgneyam agnim alikhet // daksine yamarajanam nairrtye 
raksasadhipam // pascime varunarajam vayavyam vayudevata // uttare kuberantu aisane candram 
alikhet // svasvasthane tu vinyaset hrtiyasya// 
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good practice in all mandala sadhanas. 

The chapter concludes with uncharacteristically orthoprax rites for entering the 
mandala, i.e. initiation. Techniques recognizable to orthodox Buddhists are far fewer 
than the numerous conjuring catalogs in this text; however, truncated orthoprax rites are 
not absent, as witnessed below. The ritual officiant (vajrdcarya) is dressed in blue, and 
he binds the rendered mandala with blue threads. Having done so, he raises a vajra and 
touches the feet of Vajradhara Mahakrodhapati. This is done for the benefit of all beings, 
and it will instantly confer perfection; consequently all Buddhist gods (samanyadevata) 
are established in this mandala via that perfect vajra under domain of Vajradhara 

Mahakrodhapati.'” 

Now the gestures (mudra), bindings (bandhana), spells (mantra), and ritual 
actions for initiation into Mahakrodha's mandala are declared. When the vajracarya 
pronounces “Him vajra phat”, the god enters the initiator himself, and then the god 

enters the disciple. The disciple's head is bound by blue thread, and Mahakroda's sacred 
gestures are applied to his forehead, and, finally, vajra-waters (varjodaka) are poured 
over his head, anointing him. All the while, the initiator chants “Om! Be established, O 
Perfected One! Hum!” He then utters the following mantra, “Om! Enter him, O Wrath- 
being (krodha)! Hum hum hum ah”, and, thereby, the disciple is entered by the mantra 
that imparts wrath (krodhdvesamantra); he is entered by Mahakrodha. Venerable past 


teachers argued the hium-syllable is all powerful, able to initiate any person or thing. The 


105 atha mandalavesavidhirbhavati // ayam vajracaryanilodvrisabanddhanilavastrayutam krtva vajram 
ullalyatpadam kruyat // sarvasattvahitarthaya tatksanat siddhidayaka // siddhavajram mahakrodha 
tisthasamanyadevatah // 
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enraptured initiand casts a flower into the mandala diagram to determine the clan-deity 
who will ultimately free him from the darkness (mukhandhamukta kitladevata).'°° Such 
ends the section. The next will teach further gestures and spells used for initiation 


(abhiseka).'"’ 


Mantras, Mantra Beings, and Initiation 


Extensive mantra lore follows the mandala description and initiation. Details in 
this section are repetitive and often not germane to this study, but mantra inscription of 
deities demonstrates another sort of conjuring. The mantras conjured both destroy the 

initiand's sins and prepare the student for the descent of Mahakrodha. Mantra inscription 
(nyasa)--conjuring forth mantra deities to be installed in and upon the person--is 
performed with seed syllables emplaced upon the head, crown, eye, heart, shoulders, and 


arms, the so-called six-parts (sadanga); should shoulders, arms, and eyes be considered 


106 Sanderson describes the incorporation of Sakta-Saiva material in the Sarvatathdgatatattvasamgraha 
(sections 22-234): “Here we find for the first time the requirement that candidates enter a state of 
possession (@vesah) at the time of their initiation. This feature, which is altogether alien to antecedent 
Buddhism is the hallmark of initiation in the Saiva Kaula systems, setting them apart from all others. The 
Vajracarya puts the candidate into a state of posession, has him cast a flower on to the Mandala to 
determine from the section on which it fall the Mantra-deity from which he will obtain Siddhi, and then, 
while he is still in this state, removes his blindfold to reveal the Mandala. He then consecrates him with 
scented water from a Mantra-empowered vase, places a Vajra in his hand, and gives him his initiation 
name.” (Sanderson 2009:134) It is not unreasonable to assume that Bhiitadamaratantra practitioners, when 
performing mandala initiations, are performing a similar ritual; the text is shorthand for rites well-known to 
the practitioner. 

107 tatah srimahakrodhamudra banddhapravisevam kriyat // hum vajra phat // evamuccaritamatre 
svayam krodhah pravisati // tatah sisyat pravesayet // nilavastrena mukhabandhanam krtva krodhamudra 
murddhnisthapya vajrodakam mukhe payet // om tistha siddha hum // anena payet // om pravisa krodha 
hiim ham him ah // anena mantrena krodhavesamantrena avesayet // him karena sumerum asya Gvesayet // 
atitanagatavarttamanam kathayati // tatah puspani ksipet // tato mukhandhamukta kiladevata darsayet // 
tato namabhisekadyamudramantransisyet // 
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double, then there are nine constituents, corresponding to the following nine deities. '* 
Having invoked Vajradhara Mahakrodha properly, the initiator conjures nine deities using 
short mantras: Mahadeva, Visnu, Prajapati, Kumara, Ganapati, Aditya, Rahu, Nadeévara, 
Candra. Eight goddesses are established in the initiate’s heart: Uma, Sri, Tilottama, Sasi, 

Rambha, Sarasvati, Surasundari, and Abhitt. Deities and their mantras echo the 
Mahakrodha mandala above.'® Stars and spirits are placed on and in the body: the 
macrocosm and mesocosm are configured in the microcosm. The subsequent chapter 
continues in the same manner. It describes detailed gestures (mudra), spells (mantra), 


and seats (dsanas) of various deities. 


108 prathamam tavaddhastadvaye candamandalam bhavayet // madhye hum karam 
jvalamalakulaprabham bhavayet //idam mantram uccarayet // om siddhi vajra hum // tatah 
sarvapapavinasena mantram uccarayet // hrdaye candamandalam dhyatva ranjacandabindhusahitam 
jvalamalakulavrtam idam vrijamantram uccarayet // om hana vidhaseya nasaya papam hum phat // tatah 
samantam sunyabhavayet // kundasphatikam bodhicittam pasyet // tato astayantrapadmavicintya 
tanmadhye hum karajvalamalakulam cintyayet // anena krodhapasamantrena avesayet // om 
mahakrodhavesayet // om krodha avesa him him him ah // tatah krodhavesamudra baddhva idam 
samuccarayet // om vajrdvesa dvesa avesaya pataya hum //tatah svadevatakaya vicintayet // tatah 
krodhadhipateh krodharajamudraya sadange vinyasam kuryat //om hanavajra ham // sira // om daha vajra 
him // sikha // om dipravajra hum // netra // om vajra cosa hum // hrdayam // om drdha vajra him // 
kavaca // om hana daha paca krodha vajra sarvaisthan maraya hum phat // astram // ayam krodharajasya 
sadange vinyasah // 

109 tatato mandaladevatam hrdayamangalayet // anyonyangulim akrstam krtva tarjani ca kunjita // 
anaya mudraya mantrena niyojayet // om vajradhara mahakrodha samaya manupalaya sighram a 
samatarjth jram him phat phat svaha // anena sarvadevatam avahayet // om sarvadevataprastddha ah // 
argha //om nasaya sarvestan daha paca bhasmikuru hum hum phat phat // aksepamantrah // om vajra 
mahakrodha mahacanda bandha2 dasadisat hum phat // disabandha // om bhr bhuvah svah // 
mahadeva // om cakrapanaye svahda // visnu // om devagurudevavaraya svaha // prajapate mantrah //om 
hrith kron saktidharane phat svaha // kumarasya // om grum ganapataye svaha // ganapati // om srt 
sahasrakiranaya svaha //aditya //om candasatruye parakramaya hum phad // rahu // om nadesvaraya 
nadu2 hrih svaha // anyadesvaraya // om cadraya srth svah svaha // camdrasya // atha puja devinam 
hrdayani bhavanti // om sprum namah // umadevi // om sri namah // sridevi // om Sriya namah // 
tilottama // om sri jah namah // sasidevyah //om sri svah namah // rambhaya // om sarasvatye graha 
sarvam svaha // sarasvati // om yaksesvari ksim svaha // surasundari //om abhutt drih // abhitt // astau 
bhitinit dvarayatho bhavati //purvat astau bhatinthydayani // 
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Mandala Results and Conjuring Vajradhara 


Once implemented, the mandala grants power over the world to the practitioner. 
The “business” of conjuring is to bring forth and dominate, just as the Mahakrodha 
mandala, which remains the focus of this section, dominates below. To review, in 
contrast to systematic or philosophical tantras, the Bhitadamaratantra emphasizes 
harnessing the power of a deity, as opposed to gnostic attainment that perfects a sadhaka, 
fusing the consciousness with the deity or becoming the deity. To modify a common 
Indic trope, the discourse at hand favors pragmatic bubhuksu power over sublime 
mumuksu goals.''° Vajrapani Mahakrodha elaborates the mandala's power to dominate 
worlds mundane and worlds super-mundane; notably, the language parallels subjugation 
results (vasikarana). By the mandala's very sight, revealed during initiation, the initiate 
attains lordship over the three-fold world, and by repeating mantras to Vajradhara, he will 
become Vajradhara. Again, becoming Vajradhara is not described as a transcendent 


experience but as an experience of immanent power. Should those mantras not be 


110 “Wishing for liberation” (mumuksu) vs. “wishing for enjoyment” (bhubhuksu) are hotly debated in 
South Asia to this day; the Advaita Vedanta position, namely that wishing for liberation is superior, almost 
always dominates. This emphasis of liberation or gnosis over enjoyment and worldly gain has profoundly 
western protestant resonance and can be found underlying many assumptions of Religious Studies scholars 
who gaze East. This emphasis has overshadowed nearly all my interviews when conducted in English. 
Keith Cantt argues that the mumuksu tendencies display “an emphasis on standard Advaita Vedanta 
principles of morality”, but Canta then writes about how an early twentieth-century yogi and mystic, the 
main figure in Cantu's dissertation research, Sabhapati Swami, prioritizes this mumuksu “but gives a 
curious nod to bubhuksu ritual practices in its advocating of sexual ritual.” Cantu, Keith E. “The Essential 
Image in Sabhapaty Swami’s Lifework and an Inquiry into Its Resemblance to Bengali Yogic Practice.” 
Krakow, Poland: N.p., 2016. p.12 Cantu and I have engaged in numerous informal discussions regarding 
the use of these two Indic categories to classify texts and techniques; my notion of magic is squarely, if not 
stridently, bubuksu. Cantu's research continues to tease out the implications of these terms as theoretical 
categories. All said, the shadow of Advaita Vedanta has been long cast over Religious Studies and 
Indology, occluding the vast pragmatic rituals, vernacular rites, and “lived” religion and religious practices 
of South Asians. 
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perfected--should the mantras be imparted incorrectly, should the initiation have 
somehow failed, or should he perform mantra rituals improperly--then he merely 
becomes sovereign of the four islands (caturdvipakacakravarti), i.e. king of the mundane 
universe consisting of four continents. '”’ 
Results targeting mundane and semi-divine beings continue. Merely pronouncing 
the Lord's name, Vajradhara Mahakrodha Adhipati, renders all creatures his servants; this 
wrathful mantra devastates worldly gods (laukikadevata). Should any god, dragon, or 
dryad merely see the mandala, then it will surely die. The mere 'hiim'-syllable drives 
away worldly gods, setting them to flight (prapalayate).''* Mandala practices conjure 
Vajradhara Mahakrodha, who, when properly propitiated, appears before the eyes and 
blesses the practitioner. 
How might a sadhaka perfect these mantras to Vajradhara Mahakrodha? 
Repeating Vajradhara's mantra 100,000 times during the three auspicious temporal 
conjunctions over the course of a month causes instant perfection upon completion of the 
practice. Mantra repetitions accompanied by reverent offerings (puja) and wrathful 
gestures (mudra), all of which are performed throughout a full-moon night and culminate 
by enacting the Blazing Gesture (jvalitamudra) at daybreak causes Vajradhara to appear 


in person. The so-called "Blazing Gesture' is not described. Upon appearing, Vajradhara 


confers an undying, immortal, celestial form/body (vipa) upon the practitioner.'* 


111 asya mandalasya darsanamatrena traidhatukarajam prapnoti // vajradharajapamatrena ca 
vajradharam abhavati // asiddhe catudvipakacakravartti bhavati // 

112 srt vajradharamahakrodhadhipatinamoccaritamantrena sarvabhutasvetako bhavati // atha 
mantranam kruddhamatrena sarvalaukikadevatah satakhandavisiryate // sarvadevanagayaksa 
drstimatrena mriyate // sarvalaukikadevetasca hiumkaramatrena prapalayate // 

113 atha sri vajradharamahakrodhadhipati gamyate purvaseva bhavati // atamarasi bhavati // 
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Next, four goddesses are conjured: Uma, Sri, Bhairavi, and Camundi. The mantra 
for all four conjurations is the wrath-mantra (kArodhamantra): “Om! Kill Kill! O Vajra, 


7? 


murder so-and-so! Hum hum phat!” This wrath-mantra may target anybody, and it is 
lethal. In general, counted on his left hand eight thousand times, it causes an enemy to be 
struck upon the head, desiccated, and/or murdered.''* (1) Should he desire to conjure 
Umadevi, he counts the rosary ten thousand times using his left hand. Uma appears and 
becomes his wife, and she confers perfect alchemical substances. Should the ritual not be 
perfected (vadi na siddhyanti), she will instead “smear him with blood and feces” (tada 
visarudhirena lepayet), foul and defiling.''> (2) To conjure Goddess Sri, the practitioner 
counts out 10,000 mantras using his left hand, and she appears. He offers her a seat of 
flowers (kusumasana), and says, “Welcome to you! Please be my wife.” Appeased, she 
grants him whatever he desires along with earthly sovereignty (rdjyam)."'° (3) Bhairavi is 
drawn to him (dkrsyena) via 10,000 mantra repetitions using his left hand; upon 


appearance, she makes him a ruler (patikarmdni karoti).''’ (4) Ten thousand repetitions 


using the left hand causes Camundi to appear. She possesses him (avaisya vidheyda), and 


mantralaksam japet ksipram siddhyati // atha vajradharasadhayitukama masam ekam trisandhye sahasram 
japet // tatah purnnamasyam yatha vibhavet pujam krtva krodhamudram banddhva sakalaratrim japet // 
tatah prabhate bhukampate mudra jvalati //jvalitamatrena vajradhara sadrso bhavati // aja ca amara 
divyarupo bhavati // 
114 vamapadenakramya idam krodhamantram uccarayet // om hana2 vajra marya amuka hum him phat // 
anena krodhamantrena astasahasram japet // ja4pamatrena Siras hathati susyati mriyate va // imam 
krodhamantram sarvamaret ca yojayet // 
115 atha umadevim sadhatu kamah //umadevi vamapddena akramyayutam japet // svayam eva 
devagacchati // sarvadravyanca rasarasayanam dadati // bharya bhavati // yadi na siddhyanti tada 
visarudhirena lepayet // 
116 atha sri devim sadhayitu kamah sri devya vamapadenakramyayutam japet // sri devyagacchati // 
agatayah kusumasanam dadyat // svagata iti vaktavyam mama bharya bhavasveti // yathestam 
kamayitavya // rajyam dadati // 
117bhairavim vamapdadenakramyayutam japet // svayam bharavisca akrsyenagacchati patikarmani 

karoti // 
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he attains the results of perfecting all the practices dedicated to Mother goddesses. ''* 


Kimkara Saddhana--Making Hindu Gods into Slaves 


Buddhists comfortably dominate Brahmin deities. Domination practices 
(atikramasadhana) that follow are based on an initial, general technique; variants 
correspond to specific targets. The following rites are declared wrathful beyond the most 
wrathful (mahdparamaraudratiraudra) of exertions: each dominates a /inga, most holy 
of Saiva images. Settled before that /inga, the practitioner places his left foot over it, 
touching his foot to the liga (linge vamapddena akramya),; this is the germ of 
subsequent techniques. This startling rude act--touching the /inga not only with a foot 
but the sinister left foot--is justified, for each invocation subjugates and dominates, even 
humiliates, deity and retinue. Having approached a /inga, tread upon it (akramya) using 
his left foot, and performed eight thousand mantras targeting the specified deity, then 
after seven days the deity appears, becomes his slave, and grants results; furthermore, all 
creatures associated with that deity also materialize and are brought to heel. Should the 
deity not appear, the practitioner will be struck upon the head (sirashathati), i.e. go mad, 
and/or die (mriyate va).''° 

The result of the aforementioned ritual depends upon of the ten gods appears. 


Should (1) Narayana appear, the god will become slave to the practitioner; should he not 


118 camundi vamapadenakramyayutam japet // camundi sighram agacchati // camundavaisya vidheya 
bhavati // evam vividhasarvamatrsadhane sighram sadhyati // 

119 athato atikramasadhanasya mahaparamaraudratiraudrasya sarvasadhanasya karma bhavati // 
ekalinge gatva linge vamapdadena akramya astasahasram japet // divasani sapta // sighram Ggacchati // 
yadi nagacchati siras hathati mriyate va // 
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appear, the practitioner will become mad and/or die.'?° Should (2) Sakra be conjured, he 

will become a slave, along with the nymph maiden Urvasi. If Sakra does not appear, the 
practitioner is blinded and driven to insanity; furthermore, his entire clan (Aula) and 
family (gotra) are destroyed, scattered as a hundred separate groups.’*’ Should (3) 
Kumara be conjured, he is enslaved to the practitioner, as are his myriad dominated 


!22 Kumara is associated 


seizers (graha), and whooever is dead will be returned to life. 
with medicine, especially childhood disease. That he causes freedom (amukam mocayati) 
here certainly designates curing such diseases caused by seizers and epilepsy.’ If (4) 
Ganapati appears, all his obstructors (vindyaka) are enslaved.'™ (5) Aditi does not 
become a slave upon appearing, but he grants kingship.'?* Should (6) Candra appear, he 


grants 100 gold coins and domination over the moon.'”° The longest ritual invokes (7) 


Bhairava, and it has a number of variants. 


The practitioner should perform 8,000 repetitions while pressing his left foot 


120 narayanavamapddena akramya astasahasram japeddivasani sapta // sighram agacchati // yadi na 
agacchati Sireshatati mriyate va // asya narayano vidheyo bhavati_ //kimkaro bhavati // cetaka bhavati // 
brahmanamvamapdadenakramya asta-sahasram japet // divasani sapta // sighram agacchati // kimkaro 
bhavati // yadi na agacchati mriyate va // 

121 sakram vamapddenakramya astasahasram japet // divasani sapta // sighram agacchati // asya sakram 
kimkaro bhavati // urvasidevakanyasya maniya dadati // yadi na agacchati aksamurdhnishatasi 
Satakhandam sarvakulagotra vinasyati // 

122 kumaravamapadena akramya astasahasram japet // divasani sapta // sighram agacchati // 
kumarakimkaro bhavati // kumaragrahascetaka bhavanti // amukam jivapayati // amukam mocayati // 

123 Filliozat, Jean. Etude de démonologie indienne. Le Kumaratantra de Ravana et les textes paralléles 
indiens, tibétains, chinois, cambodgien et arabe,. Paris: Imprimerie nationale, 1937. White, David Gordon. 
Kiss of the Yogini : “Tantric Sex” in Its South Asian Contexts. Chicago; London: University of Chicago 
Press, 2003. p.43-49. 

124 ganapativamapddena akramya astasahastram japeddivasani sapta // sighram agacchati // yadi na 
agacchati mriyate // sarvavinayakakimkaro bhavati // 

125adityavamapddena akramya astasahasram japeddivasani sapta // sighram agacchati rajyam dadati // 
126 akramya astasahasram japet divasani sapte sighram agacchati // suvarnapalasatam dadati // asya 


candro vasya vidheyo bhavati // 
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[upon the /inga] for seven days. Throughout the evenings, he should offer lofty 
worship rituals including tribute offerings of human flesh (mahadmamsa), make 
deity-feeding offerings (nivedhya) of human flesh, and ignite lamps fueled by 
rendered human fat (mahatailena dipa). Then, at midnight, he should cast all the 
ritual remainders into a great river; doing so he must remain confident and 
unconcerned. “Hey, Hey, practitioner, what did you eat?,” Bhairava says. He must 
not even be the slightest bit frightened. He should offer the hum-syllable. The 
practitioner becomes calm [in the face of this terrifying ritual]. By this ritual he 
will have dominion (vasya) over Bhairava; he will be king of the three-ford world. 
By the very offering of the him-syllable, he may destroy all worldly deities.”!”” 
Upon appearing, (8) Natesvara becomes a slave.'** (9) Mahakala shall appear with all his 
demon retinue (gana), and he will become the sadhaka's servant; but if he does not 
appear, the practitioner immediately dies.'*” After worshiping in an ISvara temple, 
pressing down the /inga with his left foot for seven days, then (10) Caturmiirti, i.e. 
Brahma, may appear. That god will be accompanied by all his minions (sagana), and 
they all become the practitioner's servants; otherwise, should the god not appear, the 
practitioner will die. Caturmirti bears the practitioner upon his back and carries him 
even up to heaven. This is the first time in the text that a male god carries the practitioner 


through the skies. Additionally, Urvast comes forward to grant him divine alchemical 


concoctions.'°° 


127 bhairavavamapadena akramya asta-sahasram japet divasani sapta // punaratrau udarapiujakrtva 

mahamamsena dhiipam datva mahamamsena nivedhyam datva mahdatailena dipam prajvalayet // tato 

ardharatrasamaye mahanadam pramuncati // adrdhrahasena uttistati // bho bho sadhaka bhaksyasi evam 

vadati // tato na bhetavyam yadi kadacidbhayam bhavati // humkaram dadyat // svastha bhavati // bhairavo 

vaysa vidheyo bhavati // traidhatukarajyam dadati // himkaramdatrena sarvalokikadevatannasayati // 

128 natesvaram vamapdadena akramya astasahasram japet // divasani sapta tatksandad eva agacchati // 
kimkaro bhavati // 

129 mahakalapadena akramya astasahasram japet // divasani sapta // saganaparivarena agacchati // yadi 

na agacchati // taksandadeva mriyate // mahakdlascetako bhavati // 

130 caturmurtisvarayatanam gatva vama padena akramya ayutam japet // divasani sapta // sagana 

agacchati // yadi na agacchati mriyate // saparivaro kimkaro bhavati // prstam aropya svargam api 

nayati // urvasimaniya dadati // divyarasarasdyanam dadati // 
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Caveats 


Vajradhara imparts another practice to dominate the three-fold world, forcing 
terrestrial subjects to offer unmeasured wealth zealously, but alongside the rite he 
describes requirements and caveats for practitioners. According to Vajradhara, making 
deities into servants (cetisadhanam uttamam) is done for the sake of human beings, yet 
all-the-while the operation harnesses practitioners' own anger. This may benefit even 
lazy, sinful, liars: how much more so might it aid the tranquil (kim punah santi)?!"*' 
Before describing a domination ritual that makes a bhutini into a concubine, Vajradhara 
describes practitioner requirements--the only such example in the text--and declares 


caveats to those practicing these rituals. 


131 athato aparitabalaparakramasya traidhatukanamaskrtyasya sadhanam pravaksami svayam krodhena 
bhasitam manusyanam hitarthaya cetisadhanam uttamam // alasapapakarinam mrsavadinam api sidhyati 
kim punah santi 
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The practitioner maintains sage-hood, vegetarianism, and continence 
(vettaniniramisa-brahmacarya), and he repeats the mantra with rage (krodhajapa). This 
practitioner draws forth targeted deities. Having appeased (piijvate) demon, dragon, and 

dryad damsels, the subjugated entities grant whatever he desires.'** This is the supreme 
perfection; those appeased creatures are said to advance his agenda and to strive toward 
the practitioner's benefit. After appeasing such creatures, the next supreme perfection is a 
dryad sadhana (yaksinisadhana) that effects wizards (vidyaddhara) and four dryads 
(vaksini) by name of Suvasuvrsti, Mahavidhana, Cintamani, and Bhadraghata.'** The 
sadhana targets female ghouls and harlots, who become slaves. Making demons servants 
and dragons slaves is perfected instantly. '** 

Proper practice causes revelation of deities, but a false teacher/practitioner 
(acaryanindika) will not see the deities: he only offends them (apratiksa). In contrast to 
the ideal practitioner, mantra practitioners sink into an unfocused rage that harms the 
dharma; those practitioners who neglect tantra-vows (sarvasamayatantram nastiko) are 
deprived of the spells' power (mantravivarjiteh). The proper practitioner perfects the 
mantra in a second, and, when he speaks, his own rage (svayam krodhena) is properly 
channeled into the practice.'** Should a practitioner learn Vajradhara 


Mahakrodhadhipati's secret of secrets as declared in this Bhittadamaratantram, then 


132 vettaniniramisabrahmacaryena sada sthitat nityam krodhajapinam paramantrena akarsanam // 
pujyate bhiitininaganiyaksaninam yadicchet // 

133 siddhiruttamam // sadhakanam hitarthaya upasthapaka ucyante // prathamam sadhanam krtva dvitiye 
siddhim uttamam vidyadharasuvasuvrstimahavidhanacintamanibhadraghatadi yaksinisadhanam va pisacit 
sGlabanjika ity evam adayah siddhikimpunah itare iti uktavan budhna // 

134 bhiitinicetacetinam nagakimnaraseva ca sidhyate taksanadeva itare taroti ca // 

135 bhtitadamaramahatantrardje sarvam taksandd eva sidhyati // sighram yadiccheti sadhakah // 
acaryanindikah // sarvadevatam apratiksah //mantrajapo sada kruddhah sarvadharmapratiksepakah 
sarvasamayatantram nastiko mantravivarjiteh // ksanamatrena sidhyet svayam krodhena bhasistah // 
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merely reading the text perfects the practitioner and dominates deities (sarva- 
cetacetikimkari).'*° Chanting these mantras instantly perfects the practitioner, surely 
destroying obstructions.'*’ Such caveats are followed by a three-fold spell. 

The following mantra, chanted 8,000 times wrathfully, causes the arrival and 
domination of nonhuman servants and concubines (sarvacetacetikam): “Om! Jrih hum! 
Katta katta! So-and-so! Hiim hiim him jah!” If these servants do not appear, then his 
head and eyes will burst, his family and clan destroyed.'** Now the three-part ritual 
proper. 

First the practitioner draws an image of a demon (bhitanipratind) using orpiment, 
then he should place his left foot atop the image and chant the mantra 1,000 times. 
Consequently, a spirit arrives and cries out in pain “Ha! Ha! I kill! I kill! Hey! Hey, 

practitioner, what do should I do?” The practitioner says, “Hey, bhitini, be my 
concubine!” For one hundred years the bhitini will serve him.'*’ 
He may not wish to take a demon as his concubine but to destroy her. Should he 
draw an image of a bhiitini upon a birch sheaf, and, treading on the image with his left 


foot, should he chant the mantra 8,000 times, then she will instantly appear. He should 


136 ityaha bhagavan srivajradhare mahakrodhadhipatih // athato parasyati rahasyatirahasya 
bhitadamaramahatrantrarajasadhakani bhavanti // prathamam tavat pathitamatrena sidhyanti // 
sarvacetacetikimkari // 

137 srivajaradharamahakrodhadhipate japamantrena srghram sidhyati // atha mantra-pathasiddhim 
amoghavighnandasatam // 

138 om jrih hum katta2 amukam him him hum jah // anena krodhasahitena japet eva // 
astasatajapamatrena sighram agacchati // sarvacetacetikam bhavanti // yadi na Ggacchanti sighram 
aksimurdhnisphatanti // sakulagotram vinasyanti // 

139 bhitanipratimam alikhya gorocanena vamapadena akramya asta-sahasram japet // tena ksanadeva 
hahakarasabdena agacchati // marami marami // bho bho sadhaka kim ahnapayati // sadhakena vaktavyam 
bho bhitini asmakam cetibhavasveti // Satavarsani cetikarmani karoti // 
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throw mustard seeds at her head and revile the bhitini with harsh words.'*” This will 
surely kill her. However, he may revive her so that she may give him finery. Throwing 
clarified butter and sweets upon her corpse, she returns to life (punajivati) and becomes 
his slave (bhitinidadsikarman). Every day she grants him clothing, jewelry, and food.'*! 

Or rather, should he encamp by a monastery gate (viharadvara) and chant 8,000 
repetitions, then that night the bhitini named Kufyjamati will appear. He gives her tribute 

offerings (bali), and she says, “Son, what should I do for you?” “Be my mother!” he 

replies. She will protect him like a mother. Also she grants him clothing, jewelry, and 


food.'? 


The Eight Bhitinis 


Another cycle of rituals is dedicated to eight bhitinis: Vibhtsina/1, Kundalaharina, 
Simhart, Hasint, Nadt, Rati, Kamesvari, and Devi. Constituents here differ from earlier 
lists of bhutinis; that said, practices do not substantially differ from conjuring rites above. 


Notably, observations are performed for the benefit of the needy (daridra).'* 


140 This is consistent with marana rituals described in the Udd-corpus, specifically those manipulating 
images and conjuring Bhairava. 

141 bhurjapatre gorocanena bhitinipratimalikhya vamapadena akramya astasahasram japet // tatksanad 
eva agacchati // sarsapena mukham tandayetuccaih svarena akrosati // bhutini taksanena vinasyati 
sddhakasya me trtiyasya vastralamkarabhojanani pratidinam dadati // 

142 viharadvare gatva astasahasram japet //ratrau kunijamatinamabhutini agacchati // agataya balim 
dapayet // vatsa kim maya karttavyam // sadhakena mata me bhavasveti // matrvatparipalayati // atmanam 
ca masya vastralamkarabhojanani prayacchati // 

143 daridranam hitarthaya nanasiddhiprasadhanam // tadyatha // bhitininamani bhavanti // vibhusina 
kundalaharina // simhart // hasini // nadi // ratt // kamesvari // devi // astau bhitini-sadhanam bhavati // 
samksepatam // bharyamatabhagini capi // 
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Under a campaka tree, at night, (1) Vibhtisant is offered bdellium incense; she 
appears and is gratified with sandal-water. If she becomes his mother, her attendants will 
give him clothing, jewelry, and food. If she becomes his wife, she gives him one 
thousand coins and also alchemical substances. If she becomes his sister, she attracts 
divine consorts from long distances; she also gives him treasures and perfected 
alchemical substances.'** Vibhisani may take on all three of relationships--mother, wife, 
and sister--other bhitinis are not so versatile. 

(2) Kundalaharint is offered night-time mantra repetition in a cremation ground; 
she appears and is gratified by blood-offerings and sandal-water. Should the practitioner 
request her to be his mother, she will protect him like a mother, and she gives him five 
hundred coins every day.'** To conjure (3) Simhari the practitioner offers myriad 
nocturnal mantra repetitions before a solitary /inga; should she become his wife, she 
grants him celestial alchemical substances, eight coins, and clothing.'*° Making a linga 
the worship focus--in contrast performing a dominating or defiling act upon a linga--is 


not surprising here, for these goddesses are derived from early yaksda creatures worshiped 


at liigas even before the liiga became ubiquitous with Siva.'*” 


144 campakavrksagatva ratrau trinidivasani astasahasram japet // udarapijam krtva gugguladhupam 
datva japet // tato arddharatre vibhisanti nivatam agacchati // Ggatayas candanodakena arghyadeya tusta 
bhavati // yadi mata bhavati / astasataparivarena vastralamkarabhojanadini prayacchati // yadi bharya 
bhavati // dinarasahasram dadati // rasarasayanam dadati // yadi bhagini bhavati // 
yojanasahasradivyastriyam anayitva dadati // divyarasarasayanadivyani nidhanam ca dadati // 

145 ratrau smasanam gatva ayutam japet // jayante kundalam harinibhutini niyam agacchati // dgataya 
rudhirena arghyodeyah // tusta bhavati // sadhakena vaktavyam mata bhavasveti putravatsati palayet // 
pancasatadinaran pratidinam dadati // 

146 atha simhari sadhanam bhavati // ratrau ekalingagatva ayutam japet // svayam eva devi Ggacchati // 
bho bho sadhaka kim karomiti // sadhakena vaktavyam bharya bhavesveti // divyarasarasayanam dadati // 
astadinaravastrayugalanca dadati // 

147 David Gordon White, based art history squared with textual evidence, argues that the earliest Jingas 
were associated with yaksas. Both the linga (an)icon and the cults of yaksas were gradually Saivized. 
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In a longer ritual, (4) Hasini is worshiped at a temple to Varjapani containing an 
image of the Lord and his vehicle.'** The practice begins at dawn. He should draw an 
image of Vajrapani, and at midnight he should offer karavira flowers to the image while 
he chants mantras. Hasini will appear immediately in the temple. “Hey! Hey 
practitioner, what do you want?” she says. He replies, “Become my slave (Aimkaro 
bhavasva)!” She is forever bound to him, giving him clothing, jewelry, and food. She 
will do this lavishly, and he should take it all; if any bit remains, there will be no more.'” 
Should he camp by a riverbank and perform mantras, then after seven days, (5) Nadt 
appears. She should be offered worship rituals and incense, she gives him food. She will 
become his wife, and when he rises from his bed at dawn he will find one hundred gold 
coins under his bed. This occurs daily. She serves him completely, without reserve, but 
should he leave the camp, then she will be gone.’ 
The next three bhiitinis are conjured via the so-called 'great concubine practice’ 


(mahacetinisadhana). Vajrapani declares that the practice is effective by the sorcerer 


(White, Lecture, February 2005) Throughout this dissertation yaksas are some of the main inhabitants 
deity/spirit lists in the magic tantras. For further discussion see Misra, R. N. Yaksha Cult and Iconography. 
New Delhi: Munshiram Manoharlal, 1981. Coomaraswamy, Ananda K. Yaksas: Essays in the Water 
Cosmology. New York: Oxford University Press, 1993. 

148 The name Vajrapani is common in lists of male yaksas; thereby, this temple may not necessarily be a 
temple to the Buddha Vajrapani but to the yaksa named Vajrapani. 

149 atha hasinam sadhanam bhavati // vajrapanigrham gatva divyavimanamurtyadyate 
divasadisadhanam bhavati // vajrapani samnidhau likhitva karavirapuspam rakaranam datva 
japettavatyavadardharatram // svayam eva vajradharagrhe sighram agacchati // 4dgamayas 
candanodakena arghodeya tusta bhavati // bho bho sadhaka kim anjapayasi // sadhakena vaktavyam 
asmakam kimkaro bhavasveti // nityanubaddha bhavati // vastralamkarabhojanani prayacchati // tani 
niravasesam vyayikartavyani // yadi kimcit sthapayati // tatha na bhavati // 

150 nadisamgame gatva astasahasram japet // divasani sapta // saptame divase udarapujakrtva 
adityastangatamatre candanena dhupam datva tavajjapetyavadarddharatre sighram agacchati // agate 
kamabhogya bhavati/ bharya bhavati // divyam suvarnapalasatam Sayane parityajya prabhate gacchati // 
evam dine dine nityastha bhavati // niravasesam vyayikarttavyam // yadi kincisthapayati bhuyo na 

bhavati // 
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merely uttering the name of the bhiitini to dominate her (sdsvata). Once the practice is 
solidified, then no mantra repetition, nor fire offerings, nor preliminary ritual service is 
required.'*' Vajrapani's interjection reasserts the revelatory nature of the text; his speech 
boosts the prestige of the rituals. Furthermore, the lord asserts that once the operation is 
perfected, then bhitinis may be conjured at will by merely uttering a creature's name! 
The sadhaka should nightly sit at the door of his house and perform mantra 
repetition; after three days (6) Ratt appears. She becomes his concubine (cetikarmani 
karoti). She will attract any creature to his home, and those attracted will surely do 
anything he wants. '” (7) Kameévari is conjured via flesh offerings at a place sacred to 
Mother Goddesses. She is offered fish, flesh, and blood, along with 1,000 hymns 
(sahasravacan); after seven days she will appear. She is placated by blood, of which she 
is fond. “Lord, what do you command?” He replies, “Be my wife.” She will fulfill 
anything he wants and grant him sovereignty.'*’ 
Lastly, (8) Devi is summoned in a temple. After arranging a bed for her, he 
should worship her with white sandal powder and white flowers. He offers bdellium 
incense and makes eight thousand mantra repetitions. She appears suddenly, like 
lightning. He should gratify her with embraces and kisses, and she shall appear as a 


glorious, bejeweled, divine maiden, and he becomes her very own lord. She gives him 


151 athato mahacetinisadhanavidhivistaram pravaksyami // nanasiddhim // namoccarena matrena 
dhruvam siddhyati sasvatam iti // na japo na homo na purvasevaprajayate sidhyate tatksanddeva vajrapani 
vaco yatha // 

152 atha ratisadhanam bhavati // ratrau svagrhadvaram gatva japed divasani trini niyatam Ggacchati // 
cetikarmani karoti // sarvajakrsikarmani grhe satkaroti ca // evam adina karmdadikaroti // 

153 atha kamesvarisadhanam bhavati // mamsaharena matrkasthanam gatva ratrau matsyamamsavidhina 
nayadeyah // sahasravacan divasani sapta // niyatam agacchati // gata Gpriyarudhirena arghodeyah 
svami kim ajnapayasi // sadhakena vaktavyam asmakam bharyam bhavasveti // sarva sa paripurayati // 
rajyam dadati // 
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fine clothes, eight coins, and she feeds his family whatever foods they desire. She gives 
him wealth equal to Kubera's treasury. The practitioner must repeat this secret mantra, 


causing sudden perfection that is conferred by the lasting attention of Devi. '™* 


The Slaying Mantra and Water-Fairy (apsaras) Practices 


Vajradhara declares a slaying mantra that can murder any deity-spirit: “Om! Kill! 
Kill! Murder them all! Burn! Vajra hum phat!” Merely pronouncing this spell causes the 
full gamut of spirits to be murdered: Brahma, Visnu, Mahesvara, all the worldly deities, 
wizards, dryads, dragons, demons, ghosts, ghouls, smell-eaters, who-people, great 
serpents, garudas. Ever-youthful Mafyusri, the Bodhisattva with supreme 
accomplishment, then speaks in astonishment, “Good! Good! O Vajradhara, Mahakrodha, 
in this late time and late religion, this mantra will restrain any and all deities whom the 
practitioner targets.” Then the Water Nymphs enter the mandala and bow their heads to 
the feet of Vajradhara and offer their hearts to him. The apsaras are listed with seed 
syllable mantras as follows: (1) “Om srih Sisideva” (drstideva), (2) “Om srih Tilottama’, 
(3) “Om srih Kancanamala’, (4) “Om srih hrih Kundalamalinv’, (5) “Om him 
Ratnamala’, (6) “Om sah Rambha”, (7) “Om sriim Urvasi’, (8) “Om vam sri Bhitinv’. 


Rituals with varied offerings, spirit appearances, and results proceed; however, detailed 


154 atha devisadhanam bhavati // ratrau devagrhe sayyakalpayet // sitacandena sitapusena arcayet // 
gugguladhupam datva astasahasram japet // vajrapatre niyatam agacchati // alinkaram cumbam yatha 
tustam kamayitavyam divyakarakavarnankumari sarvalamkarabhusita svapati bhavati // astadinara- 
vastrayugalam ca saparivarasya kamikabhojanam dadati // asya vaisramanagrhe dravyamaniya dadati // 
asya vaisravanagrhe dravyam aniya dadati // rahasya tani japet // japante siddhyati muhurityaha 


bhagavan // 
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presentation of these rites, which provide some nuance to conjuring techniques, does not 
contribute to this study. 

According to Vajrapani, the Lord of Secrets, if the apsdaras are not perfected by 
this method, nothing else will be effective. As such, apsaras un-perfected must be 
dominated. Enlivened with rage, he should chant the following mantra to smash their 
heads into one hundred pieces: “Om hrih akatta Gkatta! So-and-so! Hum jah him phat 


? 


phat phat phat!” The mantra to bind them, however, is as follows, “Om! Bind Bind! Kill 
Kill So-and-so! Hum phat! Om bala bala! May so-and-so subjugate them! Him phet!” 
This will subjugate any apsaras. Having presented a wide range of magic rituals in the 


Bhutadamarantra, | retract my gaze from the details in order to ask just what is the 


Buddhism in this Buddhist magic tantra. 


The Buddhism of the Bhitadamaratantra 


The Bhutadamaratantra disturbs time-worn paradigms for interpeting Buddhist 
practice and Buddhist scripture. What is this Buddhist tantra magic? What role does 
conjuring and violent domination have in Buddhism? How does this grimoire compare to 
other Vajrayana sources and traditions? And just how Buddhist is this avowed Buddhist 
text, after all?!°° 


The Bhitadamaratantra summons and dominates supermundane creatures, 


155 Iam grateful to James Brousseau for a lovely conversation spanning the University of California Santa 
Barbara library, Goleta Beach, and a local dive bar in which we talked through my initial presentation of 
this section and debated the categories of tantra, Buddhism, and magic. 
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goddess-spirits in the main; under the practitioner's sway, those creatures alter the world 
according to a sorcerer's desires, and they grant him whatever he wishes. Its methods are 
perfected ritual operations, key techniques of which are spells (mantra) and fire-offerings 
(homa) but also gestures (mudra), tribute offerings (bali), and power-diagrams 
(mandala).'*° 
Such practices and results are the perennial religion of South Asia, if anything 
may be labeled such: ritual exertions compel unseen beings to re-shape the world for the 
benefit of man. To advance his desires, aid a client, or relieve suffering from inertia, 
magic tantra operations are deployed that a sorcerer may ritually transact with beings 
invisible beings and manipulate forces unseen. Tantra magic, as demonstrated in this 
dissertation, is performed by practitioners of all South Asian religious identities; it taps 
into hoary deity networks omnipresent across the subcontinent. Even in current times, 
sorcerer practitioners repair to ambivalent and liminal areas to perfect ritual techniques 
that conjure entities who, once arisen, confer money, power, and women, the goods-of- 
life that ever motivate human action. Pragmatic rituals of power, i.e. magic, remain alive 
in gossip accusations and tales of criminal yogis; thereby, regardless of any actual 


physical practice or lack thereof, the discourse of magic circulates perpetually. 


156 Siklos describes the religious practices found in the Vajrabhairavatantra, a tantra that he declares a 
Yoga tantra and that presumably is a cousin to the Bhutadamaratantra, perhaps even a contemporary text. 
In the first chapter, a devotee must go to place familiar to conjuring sites throughout the magic tantras: 
“cemeteries, riverbanks, solitary trees, places with a single lifigam, valley junctions, mountain peaks, 
deserted houses, temples of the divine mothers, temples of gods, battlefields, cities, forests and 
marketplaces.” The yogin who has received empowerment of vajra-wheel tantra of Vajramahabhairva will 
“succeed in consecration, summoning, killing, driving away, separating, immobilizing; in the sword, the 
eye-ointment, subterranean journeys, pills, transmutation, the elixir vitae, treasure; and in ghosts, zombies, 
ghouls, male and female spirits, etc.” Siklos, Bulcsu. The Vajrabhairava Tantras: Tibetan & Mongolian 
Texts with Introduction, Translation and Notes. University of London, 1990. (27) 
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The religious identity of the Bhittadamaratantra text and its adherents is 
Buddhism, by which I mean the religion of folk who identify as Buddhist. The 
Buddhism at hand is not ideology or orthodoxy prescribed by dharma-scriptures or 
dharma-teachers. Furthermore, the Bhiitadamaratantra is a tantra, a king of tantras 
(maharajatantra), which is its only self-identification, and its religion is tantra Buddhism. 
A doxographer might suggest this tantra be labeled a so-called Arivatantra, pigeonholing 
it into the four-fold schematic of Buddhist tantras, i.e. Kriya, Carya, Yoga, and 
Anuttarayoga; however, the text does not self-apply scholastic categories of any sort.'*’ 
Sufficient ink has rained over these scholastic categories that extended discussion is not 
required here; it is enough to note the text does not use such categories. A study of the 
Tibetan translation and its position in the Tibetan tantric canon will necessarily require 
grappling with these categories. 


Tantra Buddhism, especially the conjuring magic of the Bhutadamaratantra 


primarily acquires power and manipulates deities. Magic tantra Buddhism is not often, if 
ever, encountered in university classrooms or Dharma talks; in fact, this Buddhism has 
been eschewed as superstitious twaddle and magic hokum by Buddhologists, insiders and 
outsiders, since the field's beginning, and it is a rare concern of Buddhist Dharma 


teachers.'** This mode of Buddhist practice, however, resembles activities of power- 


157 The Krivasamgraha affirms four classes of Buddhist tantras: Kriya, Carya, Yoga, and Anuttarayoga. 
Kriya and Carya tantras contain practices and rituals, but the Doctrinal core of the Krivasamgraha is 
Anuttarayoga and Yoga tantras. What goes for this text stands true for most later tantras. Kuladatta, and 
Tadeusz Skorupski. Krivasamgraha: Compendium of Buddhist Rituals, an Abridged Version. Tring: 
Institute of Buddhist Studies, 2002. (9-10) 

158 Kapstein argues that Vajrayana Buddhism, appearing from the seventh century, has a background in 
what he calls scholastic Mantrayana (this is not the later Vajrayana scholasticism). Scholastic Mantrayana 
is the “Mantranaya, that is, “the way of mantras.” (236) These practices were not limited to mundane 
protection and power, and its practitioners were not lowly practitioners of popular Buddhism. There is 
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seeking sorcerers throughout the history of Buddhism and continuing in the present 
especially among Buddhist healers, exorcists, and power-brokers who service indigenous 
sanghas in the Himalayas and Southeast Asia. 

Tantra magic in the Bhiutadamaratantra resembles the techniques and results 
encountered in Jain and Saiva magic tantras. Supposedly solid religious distinctions such 
as Jaina, Bauddha, or Saiva were porous; sorcerers, sharing a common culture of magic, 
often crossed religious boundaries. Tantra authors drew upon a medieval magic milieu to 
create pragmatic ritual techniques utilized by all three major religions while at the same 
time the doctrinal boundaries ossified. 

I opened this section by asking questions about the nature of Buddhism in this 
text; before I present my reverse-engineered Buddhism based on the text's contents I will 
present a few scholars’ interpretations of tantra religious practice to nuance my argument. 
First, Geoffrey Samuel's distinction between shamanic and clerical poles in Indo-Tibetan 

Himalayan Buddhism sets forth a social-historical distinction suggesting the social 
position for our sorcerer practitioners. Next, Primiano's thrilling category of vernacular 
religion demonstrates that elites and non-elites were always in conversation, for all elites 
had immediate religious experiences in the vernacular language and the non-elites ever- 


encountered elite discourse; this dissolves value assertions based on official/elite and 


even evidence of scholastic Mantrayana in exoteric Mahayana scriptures. (237) Kapstein sets out one of 
the most nuanced theoretical arguments about magic and tantra in the Buddhological discourse, though he 
turns his focus onto the scholastic understanding of magic as opposed to details of magic rituals. 
Regarding magic he offers the following definition, “the transgressive employment of uncommon power 
and the rationalization of such power.” (245) Kapstein, Matthew. Reason’s Traces: Identity and 


Interpretation in Indian & Tibetan Buddhist Thought. Boston: Wisdom Publications, 2001. 
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unofficial/non-elite discourse and actions.'°’ Third, Alexis Sanderson's discrimination 
between the path of power and purity among the Saiva Brahmanas of Kashmir nuances 
the ideals of medieval religious practitioner engaged in the quest for liberation and the 
position of the ritualist sadhaka, who is uninterested in liberation and is outside paths 
seeking liberation. None of these nterpretations perfectly depicts the tantra Buddhism of 
the Bhutadamaratantra, but they encourage a more nuanced understanding of the text. 
Bhutadamaratantra practices most resemble the so-called shamanic mode for 
Buddhist holy figures described by Geoffrey Samuels in his pioneering work Civilized _ 
Shamans.'® The clerical Buddhist is a quintessential scholar-monk, oriented toward 


philosophical discourse that theoretically supports meditation and confers gnostic 


159Primiano defines vernacular “as simply “personal, private.” It can also mean “of arts, or features of 
these: native or peculiar to a particular country or locality . . It is a way of communicating, thinking, 
behaving within, and conforming to, a particular cultural circumstance.” (42) Primiano, Leonard Norman. 
“Vernacular Religion and the Search for Method in Religious Folklife.” Western Folklore 54.1 (1995): 37— 
56. Primiano seeks to disentangle folklore and religious studies from Christian distinctions of official and 
un-official religion. The Oxford English Dictionary derives vernacular from the Latin varndculus meaning 
domestic, native, or indigenous, also the native speech of the people. Describing vernacular religion I refer 
to a mode of writing as well as experiencing; I am not referring merely to a hierarchy of language 
classification. Oftern reading the magic tantras, I am struck by the vernacular Sanskrit of the text, seeming 
to be more the language of men than gods. 

160 “Shamanic Buddhism works in terms of a relationship with an alternative mode of reality (defined by 
the divine forms of Sambhogakaya and the Tantric mandala). This alternative mode may be evoked 
through Vajrayaana (Tantric) ritual for the achievement of ultimate Enlightenment or Buddhahood, 
conceived of as a potentiality present within all individuals. It may also be evoked in order to bring about 
effects within this mode of reality, such as long life and health, protection from misfortune, or a suitable 
rebirth in one’s next life. The primary mode of activity of shamanic Buddhism is analogy and metaphor. 
Its typical figure is the Tantric lama, who undergoes a prolonged retreat in order to gain the shamanic 
power of the Vajrayana, and subsequently utilizes that power on behalf of a lay population. The textual 
base of shamanic Buddhism is made up of the ‘Old’ and ‘New’ Tantric scriptures and commentaries and of 
the terma revelations of later Tibetan visionary-lamas. 

Clerical Buddhism shares with shamanic Buddhism the goal of ultimate Enlightenment. It 
dismisses activity within the cycle of rebirth as irrelevant, however, with the exception of the acquisition of 
merit through virtuous action, and the avoidance of nonvirtuous action. Its primary mode of activity is 
scholarship, philosophical analysis, and monastic discipline. Its typical figure is the scholar-monk studying 
texts or engaged in philosophical debate. Its textual base is made up of the Vinaya or monastic disciplinary 
code, the Sutras of the Hinayana and Mahayana, and the writings of Indian Buddhist philosophers and of 
their Tibetan followers.” Samuel, Geoffrey. Civilized Shamans: Buddhism in Tibetan Societies. Washington 
DC: Smithsonian Institution Press, 1993. p. 9-10 
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perfection, i.e. liberation or enlightenment. The shamanic Buddhist uses tantra rituals to 
manifest the enlightenment present in all men, but he also seeks tantra power to influence 
reality for himself and the laity, i.e. he uses magic. Both groups consult and compose 
texts, but, whereas the clerical Buddhist engages in intellectual analysis, the shamanic 
Buddhist seeks ritual cycles and deities to gather and inspire power: they are “exorcistic 
visionaries”.'*! Shamanic Buddhists are the natural audience for the Bhiitadamaratantra. 
Clerical monasticism is not absent in the text, witnessed by initiation rites and 
deployment of the Vajradhara Mahakrodha mandala; however, the majority of rituals are 
better suited to the shaman sorcerer, traveling to lonely places to conjure spirits and gain 
power. Ronald Davidson convincingly argues the tantra monk and orthodox monk were 
often the same monk: esoteric practices were performed in private as opposed to public 


orthodox monastic practices.'” In this light, the clerical Buddhist could step into the 


161 “The high Tantric soteriology which obliterated the extrincicism of Brahmanical purity in the privacy 
of an ecstatic, all-devouring self-revelation of consciousness came out of the traditions of orders of 
exorcistic visionaries who, knowing the emanative clan-systems and hierarchies of the powers of impurity, 
freed and protected the uninitiated from their assaults and at the same time cultivated the practice of 
controlled possession, seeking permeation by the forms of Bhairava and Kali which stood at the centre of 
and controlled as their emanations the clans of these impurity-embodying and impurity-addicted obsessors 
of the orthodox identity.” (Sanderson 1985: 201) This rich passage stands as one of the best descriptions of 
the tantra practitioners who populate the magic tantras, and, in addition, depicts the ambivalent relationship 
between the orthodox, the sorcerer, and clients who hail from all strata of society. 

162 Davidson describes institutional esotericism in which monks perform tantra practices inspired by wild 
visionaries. Heterodox practices were brought into the monastic world through “the quintessential monkish 
endeavor: canonical compilation and exegesis.” (144) The proto-tantra literature was a combination of 
spells from northern India and dharanis from all over eastern India. This occurred from the fifth to the 
seventh century, but by the mid-eighth century an esoteric canon evolved. (146) This is the same time 
Bhattacarya suggests for the composition of the Bhutadamaratantra. Esoteric monks domesticated wild 
siddha-visionary scriptures and rituals, practicing them removed from main orthoprax monastic activity; all 
the while the siddha-visionaries and Buddhist sorcerers generated new types of religious practices 
originating from the magic tantra milieu. (147) Davidson, Ronald M. Jndian Esoteric Buddhism a Social 
History of the Tantric Movement. New York: Columbia University Press, 2002. This recalls Sanderson's 
ever-quoted translation from the Zantralokaviveka: “Thus one could be “internally a Kaula, externally a 
Saiva [a worshiper of Svacchandabhairava in the Kashmirian context] while remaining Vedic in one's social 
practice.”” (1985:205) 
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shaman sorcerer role within the monastery when demon-wrangling was and is required, 
as continues to be the case in tantra-colleges found in Tibetan monasteries (rgyud grwa 
tshang) in the current era. 

The clerical monk and the shaman positions should not reify a nonexistent 
contrast between official and vernacular religions.'® Humans are driven to creatively and 
artistically interpret religious experience, “vernacular religion is, by definition religion as 

it is lived: as human beings encounter, understand, interpret, and practice it. Since 
religion inherently involves interpretation, it is impossible for the religion of an 
individual to not be vernacular.” (44) Despite the designation of a religious actor as elite 
or non-elite there is actually no elite or non-Oelite religion: “there are bodies and agencies 


of normative, prescriptive religion, but there is no objective existence of practice which 


expresses “official religion”.” (46) Describing magic in the magic tantras, I describe 


religious lives of folk whose experiences and the texts they write and consult are just as 
legitimate as official or elite religious doctrine whose claim to gnostic perfections, 
sublime visions, and liberating techniques are ranked higher than all others only by those 
representatives claiming the voice of the elite. 
Sanderson's landmark article “Purity and Power Among the Brahmins of 
Kashmir” delineates a path of purity verses a path of power in the Saivism of Kashmir, 


but he also establishes a third mode that is not concerned with liberation and seeks to 


163 Primiano writes that “religious studies as a discipline has been interested more in the historic 

processes and linguistic products of religious institutionalization while lacking a genuine interest in the way 
people actually live their religious lives.” (41) This applies not just to squaring ethnography with scriptural 
traditions; religious studies should use an inductive stance to read official/elite texts and unofficial/non-elite 


texts to depict the ongoing discourse of religions and rituals. 
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acquire non-gnostic power via ritual exertion: the path of the sadhaka. The path of purity 
is the ideal path of the Brahman, cultivating ritual purity but also working toward 
liberation assured after death by initiation and practices performed during life.'™ 
(1985:195-8) The path of power, by contrast, adheres to strict ritual practices that include 
ritualized transgression to remove the very identity of any individual Brahman 
practitioner. “Worshiped in this lawless ecstasy [the circle of goddesses] would converge 
into his consciousness, illumining his total autonomy, obliterating in the brilliance of a 
supramundane joy the petty, extrinsicist selfhood sanctified by orthodox society.” 


(1985:199) Sanderson summarizes the conflicts between the two Brahmin groups as 


follows. 


Its terms are purity and power. At one extreme are those who see omnipotence 
and at the other those who seek depersonalized purity. The former are impure in 
the eyes of the latter and the latter impotent in the eyes of the former. The former 
seek unlimited power through a visionary art of impurity, while the latter seek to 

realize through the path of purity an essential unmotivativedness which 
culminates in the most uncompromising form of their doctrine, in the liberating 
realization that they have done and will do nothing, that the power of action is an 
illusion. (1985:192) 


The path of power described here is not the path of conjuring. While the 
practitioners of the Bhitadamaratantra's rituals seek omnipotence, or at least expanded 
potency, their method is not based on transgression, either physically enacted or artfully 
visualized. Conjurers align with a third group whom power-oriented and purity-oriented 


Brahmans considered lower, considering themselves having transcended this path. 


164 Liberation is assured by the ritual destruction of an initiate's karmic ties and ignorance assured through 


severing of a symbolic cord during initiation. 
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Cremation-cults of the sadhaka, worshiping such deities as Bhairava and Kali, sought to 
gain power via ritual and via ritually dominating deities. Deities placated by sadhakas 
are not .... 

... ._projections of the inner power-structure of an autonomous consciousness, but 
rather regents of hordes of dangerous and predominantly female forces which 
populated the domain of excluded possibilities that hemmed about the path of 

purity, clamoring to break through the barrier protecting its social and 
metaphsyical self.” (1985:200) 

Shamanic, power-seeking, Buddhist sadhakas sought power to manipulate these often 
terrifying, sometimes benevolent, mostly female spirits dwelling in lonely and liminal 
places: charnel grounds, deserted temples, solitary trees, and riverbanks. These spirits-- 
who are proper deities among Saivas--confer power to be implemented on this world by 
the intention of the sadhaka. By contrast, the transgressive Brahmin seeks antinomian 
rites to burst forth a monistic consciousness, and the clerical Buddhist monk performs 
disciplined transgressive rites to assure gnostic perfection via the tantra path of 
Vajrayana. 

Saiva tantra sddhakas seeking worldly powers sought not gnostic perfections. 
Acquired power is deployed to make the sadhaka prosperous, powerful, and long-living, 
but such power-garnering operations and their results might also applied to kings, 
patrons, and clients from all walks of life. Conjuring often grants rebirth into a royal 
family or clan: a goal well-suited for world-oriented clients. A sadhaka conjurer was a 


'striver' who eschewed sublime results for practical accomplishments, who used 


attainments and perfected techniques to garner patronage, to set down roots in new areas, 
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and, lest we not forget, to gain power and glory for himself. Power-garnering sa@dhakas 
were found among medieval Saivas, Jains, and Buddhists. 

Such interpretations may guide the understanding of Bhitadamaratantra 
techniques, but churning data through a theory mill or gazing at contents through an 
established hermeneutic lens can only fuel speculation; interpretation must be based on 
the contents of the text. From primary contents an interpreter may 'reverse engineer' the 
religion based on rituals and techniques prescribed and described. They conducted 


experiments with power rather the gnosis. 


ASummary of Buddhist Magic in the Bhiitadamaratantra 


The text itself raises questions and proposes answers. Who 1s the Buddha-in- 
charge, and how does he act? What is the mandala, and what does it confer? What are 
the relationships of minor deities to the overlord Buddha? How is initiation achieved? Is 
ritual transgression explicit, and is the transgressive act actually transgressive? Is there 
yoga? Are there sex practices? What is the role of the teacher, officiant, guru? What are 
the qualifications of the disciple? What ritual techniques are prescribed? What are the 
results of the rituals performed? I attempt to answer these question below. 

The head deity of the text is Vajrapani / Vajradhara / Mahakrodha, interchangeable 
names; the head honcho is not any deity named Bhtitadamara. I have used the term 'deity' 


for Buddhas who dominate the text, and I have used the term 'spirit' for all other 
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supermundane creatures: other religions' gods and goddesses; dryads, nymphs, dragons, 
and fairies; and the innumerable demi-deities who span the worlds of gods, humans, and 
in-between. Being a Buddhist text, no other creature can be a deity other than a Buddha 
or Bodhisattva, for such beings are bound in ignorance and belong to a non-divine 
ontological category.'®° While the name for the head Buddha at hand may vary, I will 
refer the Buddha-in-charge, the mandala-overlord, as Vajradhara. 
Vajradhara converses with Mahegvara, the Saiva deity cum Buddhist spirit; though 
a question-answer format does not consistently organize the text. The significantly later 
Hindu Bhiitadamaratantra asserts Saiva identity by reconfiguring the dialogue, making 
Bhairava scriptural revealer and his goddess-consort the petitioner. What is the 
relationship of Vajradhara to Mahesvara in the Buddhist source? Vajradhara is at the 
head of the mandala; his power radiates outward, dominating all beings present in the 
text, key among whom is Mahesvara. Mahesvara--who is under the domain of 
Vajradhara, in particular--and Buddhism, in general, enlivens and empowers all rituals 
and spells in the text, and he pledges to support all practitioners. Siva and Bhairava are 
bhitanathas, demon lords or ghost masters, who dominate ambivalent creatures, but 
when invoked, they also serve as conduits for a practitioner to dominate spirits and 
entities over whom those dominated spirits have dominion. In this sense, Vajradhara 
operates as a bhitanatha over bhitandathas! 
The sorcerer does not become Vajradhara at the center, but he uses ritual 


techniques as conduits to harness the power of Vajradhara who channels the power of 


165 I base this distinction upon a lively conversation with Jose Cabezon who stresses this difference in 
Buddhist literature and culture. (June 2016) 
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Mahesvara who has dominion over all spirits listed in the text. The flow-chart of power 
harnesses all the deities at hand, but it does not make the sorcerer a deity: a theurgist, his 
power comes from the rituals performed and the conjured spirits he dominates. 
Mahesvara and Vajradhara are declared to work for the benefit of the poor, for the benefit 
of mankind, and the sorcerer is either recipient of their favor or conduit to convey their 
power to clients. 

At the heart of Bhutadamaratantra is the Vajradhara Mahakrodha mandala in 
which Vajradhara dominates spirits the spirits that surround him; the mandala thereby 
displays the order of the universe that is under Vajradhara's power, but it is also a tool to 
actively assert power over the universe. Vajradhara is directly surrounded by tantra 
goddesses resonant to both Hindu and Buddhist, outside those goddesses he is surrounded 
by typically Brahmin deities. Mandala initiates inscribe the mandala's mantras in their 
hearts, and that inscription, thereafter, enlivens more rituals. The saddhaka himself is not 
visualized in the center, as Vajradhara or otherwise; spirits are bound to Mahesvara and 

Vajradhara, not to the ritual practitioner. 
Initiation reveals the mandala to the prepared initiand. Upon seeing the mandala, 
he casts a flower into the mandala figure to determine his kuladevata who becomes a 
tutelary genius. This initiation resembles general tantra initiations and displays 
similarities to Saiva-Sakta mandala initiations that are common during the seventh to 
eighth centuries. The mandala is not the only technique in the tantra. Individual rituals 
before and after the Vajradhara Mahakrodha mandala conjure deities who become slaves 


and servants to the sorcerer via independent rituals making no reference to mandala, 
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deity, nor bhutanatha spirit. 

Bhutadamaratantra ritual techniques include spells, gestures, ritual circles, 
general offering and conjuring rituals, and fire oblations; the most common result is 
conjuring a female spirit who may grant various results. Ritual elements are not coded. 
Mantras are written exactly as they are to be recited. Techniques are prescribed without 

metaphor or short-hand. Ingredients are only obscured to the reader by semantic decay. 
Ritual techniques, as seen above, are loosely correlated with lists of spirits or 
cycles of entities within a mandala. When not in a mandala, a list of spirits is conferred, 
and then lists of mantras, gestures, and ritual techniques proceed; the reader collates the 
later techniques with the former lists of spirits. Lists of spirits and lists of ritual elements 
do not always correspond perfectly, demonstrating the encyclopedic nature of this tantra. 
No rituals are internalized, all are performed physically.'® Furthermore, there are 
no sexual yogas nor sexual practices, the vaunted domain of the tantras. The only sexual 
action described involves heroic practitioners satisfying female spirits who arrive with 
lascivious intent. A practitioner acquiring sublime consorts does not suggest sexual ritual 
any more than a hero acquiring celestial maidens upon passing into glorious, extra- 
terrestrial pleasure realms. Despite reference to perfected secret alchemical substances, 


sexual fluids are not manipulated. 


166 Neither inner nor outer yoga are mentioned. There is no discussion of union with subtle Buddha 
bodies, the concern of many Buddhist yoga tantras. Modern postural yoga is completely absent, for it was 
not invented until the nineteenth century. White, David Gordon. White, David Gordon. The Yoga Sutra of 
Patanjali: A Biography. N.p., 2014. Print. 

Alter, Joseph S. Gandhi's Body: Sex, Diet, and the Politics of Nationalism. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 2000. Also absent are various tantra yogas in Buddhist tantras; there are no 
manipulations of the winds or energies, no hydraulic interior yoga. Wayman, Alex. The Buddhist Tantras; 
Light on Indo-Tibetan Esotericism. New York: S. Weiser, 1973. 
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Transgression does not create world-shattering gnosis, nor is transgression touted 
as a method for development. When goat meat is offered to propitiate a goddess, this is 
not done as ritual transgression; it is done simply because that goddess likes flesh. In the 
same way, consumption of alcohol should not be construed as practicing the notorious 
‘five ms' (pancamakara). What may appear transgressive is not. Rituals operate using 
substance codes different than orthoprax, exoteric Buddhism; these substance codes 
reflect daily village life of the south Asian majority of this year and yesteryear.'©’ 

The role of guru or vajracarya is only found in a single description: he initiates a 
practitioner into the mandala. As shown above, other than wearing blue, there is little 
description of the guru. Qualifications for students are listed as caveats for mandala and 
concubine practice. The mandala practitioner maintains sage-hood, vegetarianism, and 
continence, but he is also one-pointed in channeling wrath into tantra dominance. The 
text declares that its practices are beneficial to the lazy, lying, and lascivious, but the 
practices with be stupendous for the tenacious, truthful, and tranquil. 

Rituals are agonostic, results are pragmatic. Practitioners gain all manner of 
results, but often the results are dependent on his relationship with the deity who appears 
at the climax of the ritual: whether she may be sister, mother, wife dictates specific 
results. The practitioner gains power and sovereignty over the world, including rebirth 
into a royal family or clan. He is immune from dangerous beasts. He gains money in all 


denominations along with perfected alchemical substances. Such perfected alchemical 


167 Regarding the useful concept of “substance codes” see the following. Marriot, McKim. “The Bifurcate 
Hindu Body Social.” Man 11.4 (1976): 594-595. Daniel, E. Valentine. Fluid Signs: Being a Person the 
Tamil Way. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1984. 
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substances are not described in detail; this is not an alchemical text. The alchemy at 
hand is not scientific alchemy but magical alchemy, and these substances should be 
regarded as magical elixirs for long life and bodily transformation.'™ 
The results are not enlightenment, nor are they attaining of a union with one of the 
three esoteric yoga bodies: sambhogakaya, nirmanakaya, dharmakaya. There is no 
description of perfected intellect, instant understanding of scripture, or knowledge of 
previous lives, common results in other tantras. The types of siddhis that become the 
attributes of siddhas are absent. Flight may occcur, but only upon the back of the 
goddess, never via the practitioner's own might. In short, neither mind nor body are 
perfected, but the relationship with dominated spirits confer all sorts of prosperity and 


power. 


Contemporary Magic 


These methods and deities persist in the Kathmadu Valley, described by Newar 
Buddhists, Aghora Yogis, and tall-tales about patriarchs. Two conversations in 
Kathmandu made me see that the lore of the Bhiitadamaratantra--its goddesses, mantras, 
and techniques--persist to this day in the Kathmandu valley. 

A rather drunken Newar Buddhist man approached me in a Kathmandu watering 
hole regarding rumors about my research. He asked me about my work and about the 


texts I was studying, and then he promptly began describing a night-time ritual he 


168For more on this distinction see White 1996: 
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performed with his grandfather. They went to the cremation ground late at night, and his 
grandfather instructed him to chant secret mantras. As the young man chanted, he 
described hearing the tinkling of bells, the whooshing of winds, and the feelings that the 
goddess of the mantra was near. The experience was terrifying to him, and he doubted 
my resolve to study such things considering how terrified he had been when performing 
such practices. 

My friend, Swami Mrtyufijaya, an Aghori dwelling in an abandoned temple in 
Panauti, described the means by which his mantras, his weapons (astra)--be they spoken 
mantras, fire tongs, or amulets--were perfected. He stepped into the water at night as 
instructed by his guru and chanted the mantras until the mantras became real tools for his 
use. When he repeated some of these mantras to me, to no surprise, the mantras included 
lists of female entities no different from those in the Bhitadamaratantra. 

And finally, I encountered several groups of saffron clad Nath yogis and black- 
clad Aghoris by a large temporary temple structure built just outside Pasupatinath. After 
exhausting my Hindi in conversation with the Naths, they rushed me into the temporary 
structure; it was dim and filled with smoke. I sat for a while and listened to a crouching 
Aghori--aged but powerful in body and presence--chant familiar lists of goddesses, 
yaksinis, and apsaras and then bless those visitors who had come for blessings from the 
Aghori and the goddesses for which he was a conduit. 

Reverence for these not-so-mainstream goddesses and the techniques for their 
conjuring continue to be practiced wherever sddhakas seek to transact with invisible 


creatures. 
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Conclusion 


When I first approached these magic tantras, I was frustrated by the lack of work 
on magic and the ignorance about these wonderful tantras in the History of Religions in 
South Asia; I remain frustrated. The general dearth of interest in “magic” in Religious 
Studies and the degenerate character of the language in these texts may contribute to this 
lack, but considering the vast manuscript resources and the understudied multitude of 
published sources it is surprising how little these texts have been studied. I hope this 
dissertation will inspire more study of these exciting texts. Perhaps scholars will take a 
closer look at sympathetic magic and re-assess the structural models that are the bugaboo 
of postmodernism but are well-described in the texts at hand. Tambiah's notion of 
persuasive analogies is one fruitful step in this directions. Turning to anthropology and 
scholarship on the Hellenistic world inspired the framing of the dissertation at hand. 
Hopefully this study will inspire future multidisciplinary work on magic, magic ritual, 
and magic texts. I will close with a few observations on the effectiveness of magic, 
characteristics of magicians, and a description of one sorcerer I met in South India. 

According to the “rational” observer, magic doesn't work; however, this rational 
or scientific perspective may not be appropriate to interpreting magic rituals. Tambiah 
argues that "Magical acts are ritual acts, and ritual acts are in turn performative acts 
whose positive and creative meaning is missed and whose persuasive validity is 
misjudged if they are subjected to that kind of empirical verification associated with 


scientific activity. Neither magic nor ritual constitutes applied science in the narrow 
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sense."' Turning away from scientific efficacy based on repeatable, empirical results and 
application of the scientific method, magic rituals are performative acts, ritualized drama 
that bring meaning to the world of practitioners and act out their desires and frustrations. 
Magic is effective when it is meaningful to those who perform or contract these 
pragmatic ritual actions. "The ceremony itse/f cannot ever be said to have been proved to 
be false or untrue or ineffective; however, any particular enactment of it may be said to 
be void, unworthy or defective."” Should the ritual be performed improperly, deviating 
from the correct performance as prescribed in text or tradition, then that rite may be 
considered invalid, and should the desired results not occur, this deviance may be 
considered the reason. It is clear, however, that faithfulness to the letter and spirit of the 
rite is of primary importance, and effectiveness, in the sense of conferring the results 
declared, is of secondary performance. The value of the ritual is in its doing, and in its 
doing it solves problems of being. "Analogical thought of Western science and of 
primitive ritual have different implications. Like 'illocutionary' and 'performative' acts 
ritual acts have consequences, effect changes, structure situations not in the idiom of 
"Western science’ and ‘rationality’ but in terms of convention and normative judgment, and 
as solutions of existential problems and intellectual puzzles." 


However, I return to the question of efficacy. Do the magic operations confer the 


1 Tambiah, Stanley Jeyaraja. Magic, Science, Religion, and the Scope of Rationality. New York: 

Cambridge University Press, 1995. pp.199 

2 Tambiah also provides an examble of this. "A bigamist who on false pretenses has gone through as 
second marriage ceremony, does not on the account make the institution of marriage false, wrong or 
ineffective; what can be said is that he has undergone the ceremony in bad faith and the he has not 
properly 'married' a second time. (1995: 224) 

3 Tambiah 1995: 226 
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results declared? Well no, they don't. Magic doesn't work. Is it mere hokum, false 
promises, and trickery? Wittgenstein, critiquing Frazer (qtd. Tambiah 1990:59), writes 
that, "The representation of a wish is, eo ipso, the representation of its fulfillment. 

Magic, however, brings a wish to life; it manifests a wish."* Rituals act out wishes. 
When all physical means are exhausted, then the ritual with a pragmatic result, whether 
ultimately effective or not, provides some relief by its very action--it relieves the pain of 
inertia and frustration. With profound clarity Betz concludes, "Magic is the art that makes 
people who practice it feel better rather than worse, that provides the illusion of security 
to the insecure, the feeling of help to the helpless, and the comfort of hope to the 
hopeless."° (1986:xlviii) 

If magic does accomplished anything it accomplishes the removal of pains caused 
by inertia. Magic is a means of acting when all physical and social options are exhausted, 
a symbolic symbolic act for the irredeemably repressed. The ritual dramas provide 
catharsis, and while catharsis might not change the world, it does change the interior of 
the person. The audience for the drama is the sorcerer / sadhaka who performs the rite 
for himself and, by extension, any invoked invisible beings thought to look upon the 
performance. There is no physical audience. The texts only rarely mention other actors 
than the main performer, though presumably a sorcerer may perform the operation before 
a client. 


Magic operations described in the magic tantras are not abstract but concrete. A 


4 qtd. Tambiah 1995:59 
5 Betz, Hans Dieter. The Greek Magical Papyri in Translation, Including the Demotic Spells. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1992. pp. xlviii 
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text may be considered secret (rahasya), but they are easy to read after the idiosyncratic 
language is comprehended: unencrypted mantras, deities with literal names, and specific 
ritual actions characterize this discourse. The material at hand, as Robert P. Goldman 
once joked to me, can be easily grasped; this dissertation is not a meditation on some 
abstract principle like vibration (spanda) or recognition (pratyabhijna). It is a form of 
tantra that does not baffle the mind with profound observations or sublimed insights. 

Magic operations are real actions done by real folk who have real desires. 
Transactions with the invisible are meant to cause visible effects. Practitioners’ desires 
are simply stated, and the methods to realize these desires are described without code or 
shame. Ritual techniques could be adapted easily into any ritual context, lending 
portability to the texts and their magic operations. Furthermore, these operations are 
closer to the lived religious lives of South Asians, though the discourse is usually deemed 
lowly. The world of tantra practitioners echoes the world of the Hellenistic sorcerers. 
“From the point of view of contemporary observers they occupied the more debased 
regions of society: they were to be found in taverns and brothels, in the vicinity of the 
circus, at the crossroads or at the shrines of certain deities such as Isis; they belonged to a 
neither world with whom contact was made, at least in the Roman Empire, through 
servants and clients.’ 

Despite illegality in traditional legal treatises and the low-class attribution of 
“tantramantra” in daily discourse, the texts circulate easily, and South Asians readily 


express interest in such operations and tell tales about such lore. Newspapers in South 


6 Dickie, Matthew W. Magic and Magicians in the Greco-Roman World. New York: Routledge, 2001. p4 
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Asia continually report on discoveries of politician hiring sorcerers to do harm to 
opponents, describe sadhu peddling sorcery services at pilgrimage places, and declaim 
the murder of accused witches. It seems that the world of magic in the magic tantras has 
not be extinguished though it is harder to access in contemporary times. However, as 
Srivastava demonstrates, these lowly, traveling purveyors of magic are only one type of 
tantra practitioner, for the elder pandit in the family may be just as likely to perform such 
rituals in a sorcerer-knows-best situation. 

Reading the magic tantras requires a great deal of imagination, not fantasy 
regarding the results but imaginative vision for the ritual practices. Interpreting any ritual 
text, in fact, requires imagination. We must envision the rituals as they are described, this 
is especially important when there are no actors to observe. When reading a ritual text 
that may be observed acted out, such as monastic rituals in Tibetan Buddhism, there are 
several levels of reading and interpretation: (1) the description in the text, (2) the 
normative prescription, oral and written, and (3) the actual performance by actors. When 
reading the magic tantras here, there is neither the second or the third element. The 
reader must best imagine the ritual according to the textual description, which range from 
quite clear to vague. Any person who has observed rituals and compared to prescriptions 
or who has performed rituals him or herself is uncomfortably aware that what happens in 
practice and what is described in text always has differences, sometimes profound 
differences. As such, from the fabula of the text, we imagine the narrative of the ritual.’ 


Traveling in Kerala, I met a self-described sorcerer who practices a version of the 


7 Bal, Mieke, and Christine van Boheemen. Narratology: Introduction to the Theory of Narrative. Toronto: 
University of Toronto press, 1985. 
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satkarman. J interviewed Suryan Subrahmanian Bhattathiripad of Kottayam, Kerala on 
March 30, 2010 at his home, Suryakaladi Mana. I will summarize and cite my research 
journal below. 

Suryan sits in an office chair by an old desk. He busies himself with betel leaf 
and pastes, making and chewing simple paan while attending to incoming calls, mostly 
regarding his trip to the Arab Emirates the next day. He is dressed in a spotless white 
dhoti, his upper bodied bare but adorned by gray ash. He displays various body marks 
made using red, yellow, and black powders; these marks are found on his shoulders, and 
he sports a complicated tilak. He wears the brahminical sacred cord. Suryan appears to 
be a young man with neat close cropped beard, average male hair-cut, and, as I soon 
notice, he has pleasant eyes and an inviting smile with dark, betel-stained teeth; he will 
later tell me that he is forty-nine years old. We discuss tantra in Kerala, specifically 
mytho-history connected to Paragurama and the tantric Sankara. As the conversation 
progresses Suryyan becomes increasingly excited about my discussion of magic, tantra 
deities throughout South Asia, and mantra lore. Below are exerts from my research 
journal; I have edited only for format and spelling. Elements of tantra magic found 


throughout this dissertation abound in Suryan's description of his practices. 


I ask Suryan about the satkarman, telling him that my research is on 
tantric ritual and has becoming increasingly focused on the satkarman. He perks 
up when I mention the satkarman, and without shame or any type of dissimulation 
states that the satkarman is practiced here and by them. In fact he even calls the 
satkarman “black magic.” Suryan asks me rhetorically if Kali is a monster and 
quickly sates ‘no’. In the mantravada they perform all of the six acts but only for 
good purposes. I of course wonder what the good uses of driving a person insane 
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might be, but 1 anticipate him noting that the acts are used against wicked spiritual 
creatures and bad men (he later confirms the first, and I do not push him on the 
last). In fact, Suryan explains that when performing the rituals that require blood 
they mix together a substitution made of tumeric and lime (would this be red, I 
wonder. It is definitely spicy). However, though a substitute is used in the ritual, 
real marana is performed. 

In particular, mdrana is used if a bhada is created. These bhadas are a 
little like pretas, he says, though he listed several other Malayalam words before 
he got to preta. I ask if madrana would be appropriate for a krtya. Again Suryan 
perks up. He says that you can make a bhada or a krtya in rituals. In fact he 
creates Krtyas. Suryan's lineage and gotra is Angirasa brahmin, and in that gotra 
Krtya 1s a goddess whom he worships every day. Sometimes a Krtyd appears as 
Tara and an appropriate ritual is done.... 

I ask Suryan about his clients. He explains that the clients come from all 
over the area, including Muslims and Christians. In fact his house and temple are 
known all over Kerala. On Sundays he does consultation and also his astrologer 
colleague consults on these methods. I must note that earlier in the conversation 
he said one of his most common rituals was for a son or for healing; I called this 
pusti and he affirmed. 

Suryan notes that he is Going to Maskit in the Arabian Gulf just to do his 


practices. I had asked him about the places to do practices earlier. Mantravada in 

general was done in the home. He explained that the practices were to be done 
wherever the practitioner was and did not need a temple or a specific place, 

though he did note that certain mantrajapa he proudly performed in the river near 

his home, for mantra was to be done in a river. It is important that homa and japa 

are done in the proper number. In fact the purascarana--a ritual to be done to be 

qualified to use a mantra--is done every day, but it is particularly important to do 
the purascarana at a time of a solar or lunar eclipse; and in fact when we had a 

solar eclipse last month he did purascarana in a rivet. 
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Appendix One -- Tripathi's Uddisatantra 
Translated 


Srih 


Uddisatantra 


With Hindi gloss. 


The First Half. 


Benediction. 


Reverence to that teacher who using a quill daubed with gnosis unclouded my eyes 
darkened by ignorance. 


Ravana Said 


Ravana spoke to Siva, seated upon the peak of Mount Kailaga. “My lord, tell me now 
this perfected occult wisdom (tantravidya).” (1.1) 


Isvara Said 


Dear one, you have asked this good question for the benefit of the masses. I will reveal 
this tantra called the Uddisa in your presence. (1.2) 


When injured what can the man do if he does not know this Uddisa? Should he go from 
where he stands up to mount Meru, the oceans will flood the earth. (1.3) 


Having begun the methods from this great methodology (mahdyoga)) he surely will fell 
the sun to the earth, just like the Vajra of Indra, the noose of Varuna, the staff of Yama, 


and the burning spear of Agni. (1.4-5) 


Like the night without a moon, the day without a sun, or a kingdom without a lord, such 
is the man without a guru. (1.6) 


No wisdom (vidya) written in a book confers perfection upon men. Indeed, without a 
guru there can never be power (adhikara) in scripture. (1.7) 
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[This tantra] is foremost among the scriptures and effects the six pragmatic ritual results 
(satkarman). It perfects the results of practice in accordance with all the tantras. (1.8) 


Names of the Six Magical Acts 

The devout praise six ritual results (satkarmdni): pacification, subjugation, and 
immobilization, along with forcible eradication and dissension, and, finally, murderous 
sorcery. (1.9) 

Symptomatology of the Six Results 
Pacification (sdanti) is declared to be the expulsion of disease (roga), witches (Artya), 
seizers, and so forth. Subjugation (vasya) is said to be forced submission (vidhevatvam) 
of all men. (1.10) 
Immobilization (stambhana) is explained as the restraint of movement (pravrttirodha) of 
all [targets]. Dissension (vidvesana) is understood to be the creation of mutual hatred 


among intimates. (1.11) 


Eradication is reckoned to cause a person to wander away from his own land. Murderous 
sorcery is said to remove the life-breath of the living. (1.12) 


Knowing the appropriate deity, direction, and time, he should practice the rituals 
(karmani). (1.13) 


The Deities of the Six Ritual Results 
Delighted (rati), Colored (varni), Pleasing (rama), Old (jyestha), Difficult (durga), and 
Dark (kali): in that order, these are the goddess dedicated to the six pragmatic ritual 
results. They should be worshiped where appropriate. (1.14) 
Regulations for the directions appropriate to each ritual result 
The directions are the Northeast (isa) and the North (candra), along with the Southwest 
(nairti), the Northwest (vayu), and the Southeast (agni). These are the directions to be 


reckoned with the six ritual results in order.' (1.15) 


Appropriate times (7tu)--Dark (kala) and so forth--for the six results 


1 Thus, following the commentary, santi in the the Northeast, subjugation to the North, immobilization to 
the East, enmity-bestowal to Southwest, eradication to the Northwest, murderous sorcery to Southeast 
(agni). The Sanskrit verse only lists five directions, Hindi fills in the sixth. The order of the six ritual 
results follows the list at the beginning of the text. 
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After sunrise there are undertaken ten twenty-four minute units in sequence. The units 
of seasons begin with spring and occur every day, during the day and night (ahoratram 
dinedine): spring, summer, rainy season, fall, cold season, and the cool season. (1.16) 


The cold season is the time for pacification rites, the spring for subjugation rites, the cold 
season for immobilization rites, the summer for dissent rites, the rainy season for forcible 
eradication, and the fall is the time for killing rites. (1.17) 


Appointed days of the week and dates (aithi) for the six results 


And now the proper application [of the rituals according to the day]. Pacifying rites 
(santikarman) are said to be done on Wednesday, Friday, and Monday. And likewise they 
are to be done on the second, third, fifth, and seventh [date of the fortnight]. (1.18) 


Prosperity producing rites (pusti), including increase of wealth and progeny, should be 
done on Monday or Thursday. [They should be done] on the sixth, fourth, thirteenth, and 
the ninth, and also on the tenth and the eighth [date of the fortnight]. (1.19) 


But attraction rites (akarsana) are to be done on the first day of the dark quarter of the 
moon (amdavasya), on the ninth, and likewise on the first night of the lunar fortnight--it is 
to be done on Sunday and Friday on the eleventh and the tenth. (1.20) 


On the full moon falling upon Friday or Saturday dissension rites [should be done]. (1.21) 


The declared day for the forcible eradication rites is a Saturday falling on the sixth, the 
fourteenth, or the eighth, particularly during the first part of the evening. (1.22) 


A Saturday or Sunday on the fourteenth or the eighth during the first day of the dark 
quarter of the moon (amdvasya), when it is a Saturday or a Sunday--this is the time to do 
the killing rites. (1.23) 


On Monday or Wednesday, falling on the fifth or the tenth, on the full moon day 
(paurnamasi), these are known to be the days for performing the immobilizing rites. 
(1.24) 


During the conjunction of an auspicious planet [one should perform auspicious acts like 
pacification and increase], but during the inauspicious conjunctions, one should do 
inauspicious acts. The frightful acts (raudrakarmani) [such as enmity bestowing and 
eradication] on rikta days (riktarka), [i.e. Sunday falling on the 4th, 9th, 14th]. On the 
death days (mrtyuyoga) [the new moon sacred to the dead], the killing rites [are done]. 
(1.25) 
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Astrological conjunctions for the six results 


During Mahendra’ and Varuna’ [conjunctions (naksatra)] immobilization, bewildering, 
and subjugation are effective. (1.26) 


During Vayu and Vahni one should perform dissent and eradication [rituals]. (1.27) 
Times of day for the six results 


Subjection during the early part of the day (purve'hni), enmity-bestowing and also 
eradication during middle of the day (madhyahna), prosperity increase and pacification at 
the end of the day (dindsyanta), and killing rites [should be done] at twilight 
(samdhyakala). (1.28) 


Astrological signs for the six results 


Immobilization are performed during the conjunctions of Leo (Aaryaksa) or of Scorpio 
(vrscika). Dissent rites and eradication rites are done during Cancer (kulira) or of Libra 
(tula). (1.29) 


During Aries (mesa), Virgo (kanya), Sagittarius (dhanu), or Pisces (mina), then one may 
perform the rites of subjugation, pacification, and increase of prosperity. Forcible 
eradication and killing are done during the crossing [of the sun] (bhedavinigraha) with an 
inauspicious planet (vipu), [like Saturn]. (1.30) 


The elements (tattva) appropriate for the six results 
Water for pacification rituals, fire for subjugation, earth for immobilization, ether 
(vyoman) for dissent, wind is known for eradication, and, finally, earth and air 
(bhumyagni) are are prescribed for slaying. (1.31) 
Whatever element is appropriate should be placed in the appropriate ritual circle 
(mandala). Each ritual result is connected to an appropriate [element as settled] by the 


mantrin. (1.32) 


Divisions and colors of the deities for each ritual result 


2 Foot note to Mahendra: “The circle of the great lord bestows the perfection of all the actions; the circle 
uses the lunar mansions of Jyestha (old one), Uttarasadha, Anuradha (the 17th mansion), and Rohini (the 
ninth asterism).” 

3 Footnote for Varuna: “They who are in the know should go to the middle of the Varuna which is 
conjoined with Pirvabhadrapada (25th naksatra), and likewise [they should go into] the Aquari 
(satabhisa) ... and the Uttarabhadrapada.” There are more Sanskrit footnotes on the Hindi commentary 
and they provide more astrological info. 
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In the subjugation, bewitching, and agitation (Asobha) rites [the deity] should be 
visualized as red-colored. In rites of subjugation (nirvisikarana), pacification, and 
prosperity increasing rites [the deity] is white. (1.33) 


For the immobilization the deity is yellow, in eradication smoky-colored, in bewildering 
rites color of a cochineal insect [i.e. red like a ladybug], but in the killing rites the deity is 
black. (1.34) 


Stances of the deities, standing and so forth, for six results 


In the killing rites [the deity] is visualized standing (utthita), in eradication the deity is 
sleeping.’ O Lord of Demons, in all the other rites [the deities] are visualized seated. 
(1.35) 


Discussion of the various colors (varna) of deities in combination with the type of 
actions, such as sattvika, for the six results. 


In pure rituals (sattvika) the form is white and [the deity] is seated. In active rituals 
(rajas) [the deity] is yellow, red, or dark blue, moving like a vehicle on a road . In base 
rituals (tamas) [the deity] is black and moves incessantly (turna). (1.36) 


Pure rituals (sdttvika) are those the seek liberation (moksa). Active rituals (rajas) seek 
sovereignty (rdjumicchatam). Base rituals (tamas) seek to destroy enemies, suppress 
disease, and tranquilize all sorts of violence. (1.37) 


Tutelary deities of Mantras 


Howlers (rudra), pleasant ones (drata), stars (rksya), smell-eaters (gandharvas), dryads 
(vaksa), protectors, snakes (ahi), and atmospheric who-men (Ainnara), as well as the 
ghouls, ghosts, indras, daityas, perfected ones, who-men (kimpurusa), and gods (sura): 
indeed, all fifteen of them are found in mantras. At one time, together with men, they 
numbered eighteen. (1.38-9) 


Mantra lore regarding divisions of syllables (varna) 


One syllable [mantra] is the scissors (Aarttari). The two-syllable letter is the needle 
(stci). The three-fold syllable is the hammer (mudgara). The four-fold syllable is the 
pestle (musala). (1.40) The five-syllable is the fierce lightning (Ariirah sanih) [or the 
sharp arrowhead]. The six-syllable is the chain (srnkhala). Seven is the saw (krakaca). 


4 Uccatana is translated as eradication, but this result has a psychological element. The eradication is 
sometimes caused by or accompanied by stupefaction. 
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Eight is the spear (su/a). Nine is the arrow (pavi). (1.41) And the ten syllable is the 
lance (Sakti). Eleven is the ax (parasu). The ten is the discuss (cakra). The thirteen is 
the hatchet (Aulisa). (1.42) The fourteen syllable is the iron arrow (ndraca). The fifteen 
is the earth-crusher weapon (bhusundi). The sixteen is the lotus (padma). The mantras 
are divided according to syllables. (1.43) 


The scissors are used to cut (bhede). The needle for describing (Aathita). The hammer 
for smashing (bhanjane). The pestle for churning (ksobhane). The chain for binding 
(bamdhe). And the saw for cutting (chidi). (1.44) The spear for killing (ghdta). The 
arrow for immobilizing (pavi). The spear for binding (bandhe). The ax for enmity- 
bestowing (vidvese). And the discuss for all rites. (1.45) The hatched is used in besetting 
rites (utsadda). The immobilize iron arrow (stambho naracah) in the various martial rites. 
The earth-crusher weapon is used in killing rites. And the lotus is used in such rites as 
pacification and prosperity-increase. (1.46) 


Discussion of the flower and so forth which are to be employed in what is to be done 


Regarding the mantra dedicated to mother Paramesvari consisting for 50 syllables, when 
properly performed (utpannd@) this Great-Witch spell (mahdakrtya) terrifies the three-fold 
world. Repetition of the mantra confers one's desires. Listen to me about these mantras! 
(1.47) 


At the beginning of the mantra one places the name [of the target] and the 'blossom' 
syllable (pallava)’. That 'blossom' syllables depends upon [the ritual result, namely] 
murderous sorcery, various destruction (visvasamhara), manipulating seizers and ghosts, 
eradication rituals, and dissent. (1.48) 


The name is placed at the end of the mantras in the following techniques: pacification, 
increase of prosperity, subjugation, remedy (prayascitta), exculpation (visodhana), in 
bewildering, and igniting (dipana). Also, the wise use this method for immobilization, 
eradication, cleaving (uccheda), and dissent. (1.49-50) 


Mantras that suppress (rodha) place the name at the beginning, middle, and end [of the 
mantra]. The mantra spoken changes victims' orientation (abhimukhya), suppresses all 
disease, and pacifies fevers, seizers, and poisons.° (1.51) 


Binding (grathana) mantras vary the positions (ekaikantarita) [in the mantras of the 
syllables in the name]. In pacification rituals, then name is placed at the end and then 
accordingly [at the beginning]. In the staking rituals (kilana) [the name] is 'mixed up' [i.e 


5 The pallava or blossom can refer to a specific seed syllable, such as 'om' or 'hrih’, or a position within the 
mantra. In the following case of mantra-rendering lore the syllable is the action requested. 

6 Suppression mantras are a key step in exorcism and treating an envenomed client. The poison or 
afflicting spirit must be suppressed or fixed in place before it is removed or destroyed. 
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encased by other syllables] (samputa) in the mantra syllables; the same with 
immobilization, averting death (mrtyufjaya), and protection (raksa). (1.52-3) 


First, the mantra should be spoken in full, then [it is spoken] with the name of the target 
(sadhya) inserted into [the mantra]. Finally, it is spoken in reverse. This is what the wise 
call the 'conjoined' (samputa) [method of mantra recitation]. (1.54) 


The syllables of the mantra are combined, two-by-tow, with the letters (aksara) of the 
name of the target, one-by-one, in sequence. This is called the 'constructed method' 
(savidarbha)' used in rituals for subjugation, attraction, and prosperity-increase. (1.55) 


Syllables such as 'vaisat' and 'hum-phat' in the various magical actions 
y Sat n-pnal g 


For binding, stupefaction, enmity, and confusion-inducing (samkirna) [ritual results] one 
should repeat the 'hum' syllable. For cutting rites, the 'phaf' syllable. To suppress 
injurious seizers, the 'hum-phaf' syllables. (1.56) 


Prosperity, approaching (ayana), awakening (bodhana), and “Dirty Magic” (malinikrti), 
the 'vaisaf' syllable [is used]. For fire offerings, the 'svaha' syllable. For worship, the 
‘namah' syllable. (1.57) 


Pacification uses 'svaha'. Prosperity bestowing uses 'svadha'. Subjugation and enmity- 
bestowing use 'vasa?'. Attraction rites use 'hum'. Eradication uses 'vaisaf'. Killing rites 
use 'phat'. (1.58) 


For subjugation, attraction, heating (santapa), and fever-inducing rites 'svahd' is 
prescribed. The wise prescribed 'namah' for calming wrath (Arudhopasamana), 
pacification, and rites that create joy (priti). (1.59) 


'Vaisat' [is prescribed] for bewildering (sammohana), igniting (uddipa), prosperity- 
increase, and conquering death. 'Hum' is likewise used to destroy love (pritindsa), cutting 
rites, and murderous sorcery. (1.60) 


Eradication and dissent use 'vausaf'. Blinding rites (andhikrti) use 'vasat'. When 
activating any mantra (mantoddipana), 'vasat' is appropriate for useful and harmful 
[rituals]. (1.61) 


Feminine, masculine, and neuter genders in mantras 


Mantras can be classed as three-fold: masculine, feminine, and neuter. At the end, female 
mantras contain the 'svaha' (vahnijayda), neuter mantras end 'namah', male mantras end 


7 This method is also found in the Svacchandatantra. 
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‘hum-phat'. [Male rituals] are the subjugation, pacification, and sorcery (abhicaraka). 
Female [mantras are used] when afflicted by hostile rival rituals and the likes* 
(ksudrakriyadypadhvamsa). Otherwise, one uses neuter mantras. (1.62-3) 


The Agneya mantra ends with 'om' and has the '@gnivisa' syllable as its main constituent. 
The Saumya mantra contains the primary elements of the 'indu' and 'amrta' letters. (1.64) 


The Agneya and Saumya mantras use the 'namas' as their main syllable. If 'sywh' is at the 
end, the mantra performs tranquilizing But if 'hum-phaf' is in the blossom position 
(pallavita), then it is hostile (rudratvam). (1.65) 


A mantra cannot be perfected when asleep, only when awake. (1.66) 


When sleeping [a person] exhales from the left [nostril]. When awake a person exhales 
from the right [nostril]. But during sleep mantra repetition does not bear fruit. (1.67) 


Agneya mantras are awakened by breathing through the right [side]. Breathing to the left 
always awakens the Saumya mantras. (1.68) 


When the breath (prdna) is united in the two currents (nddi), everything is awakened. 
The awakened mantras bestow all fruits. (1.69) 


Positions for the six results 


I will now explain the mat-symbols (Gsanam)’ prescribed for the rituals. Prosperity 
increasing rituals are said to bear result via the lotus symbol. For pacification, the 
svastika. Bewitching, prosperity increasing, and enmity-bestowing, the rooster symbol 
(kukkutasana). Eradication, the half-svastika, drawing the bottom half [of the svastika]. 
Murderous sorcery and immobilization, use no mat symbol (vikata). For subjugation use 
the shining lamp (bhadra) symbol. (1.70-2) 


In the subjugation rites, one should use a sheep skin mat. For attraction, a tiger-skin mat. 
For eradication, a buffalo hide mat. And likewise, for dissent, a horse hide mat. For 
murderous sorcery, a buffalo-leather mat. For liberation rites (moksa), one ought to use a 
elephant skin mat. Otherwise, for all acts use a red wool mat. (1.73-4) 


8 This context is vague. Literally it means 'when afflicted by trifling or whorish actions’. Female rituals 
thus are used to contradict other rituals, maybe the womanly rituals of low-level sorcery and poisonings. 

Or it is used for simple activities. 

9 The word dsana may refer to either a bodily position, as in the famous yogdsanas, or to mats or seats 
used during rituals. In fact, these very body positions may refer to marks, like a lotus or svastika, drawn 
upon the mats. The Hindi commentary includes footnotes explaining the exact body positions, and I have 
reluctantly chosen to follow the Tripathi in my translation for the sake of expanding the type of lore 
presented here, though the body position reading may be a late misreading. The verses after this clearly use 
asana to refer to a mat, explaining the material used as mats (leather, wool, etc.) for each ritual result. 
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The six hand gestures (mudra) 


The six seals (mudra) appropriate for each ritual result starting with pacification are as 
follows in sequence: lotus, noose, club (gada), pestle, arrowhead (asani), and the sword. 
(1.75) 


Deity visualization (devadhy4ana) for the six results 
For pacification, prosperity increase, and subjugation, the deities are visualized lovely, 
tranquil lotus-faces, beautiful and seasonable (praptakala), their ornaments shimmer, and 
they are supremely elegant. (1.76) 
Likewise, in the attraction rituals the victim [appear to be] drawn forth like fish [pulled 
out of the water] with hooks. In hate [inspiring rites, they appear] to be threatened by 
humans. (1.77) 


When performing the eradication mantras, the enemies [appear] like convicted robbers 
chased by men with clubs or like an owl [chased] by crows. (1.78) 


For the fierce rituals (Arura karma)the mantrin mounts some corpse and angrily bites the 
lips and tongue [of the corpse] (sandastostaputa). (1.79) 


Pits used for the six results 


Dissent and sorcery (abhicara) rites use a triangular pit is prescribed, measuring one 
cubit on all three sides and has two garlands (mekhala) in the center. (1.80) 


For eradicating an enemy army [use the same triangular pit] facing the Southwest 
(nairriti). Even the gods are destroyed (utsadana) when [the pit] faces the Northwest 
(vayavyam). (1.81) 


The vulva pit [triangular-shaped] facing the Southeast (agnikona) burns up (tapana) 
enemies. The half-moon [shaped pit] facing the South (vamya) murders enemies. (1.82) 


The triangular pit facing the Southwest (nairrata) inflicts disease upon enemies. Dissent 
rites use full moon shaped pit facing the Southeast (dahayagnau). (1.83) 


Wise ones should make a square pit for the hate-inducing rites and so forth (dvesadau). 
Having made the pit as enumerated, rituals are performed there. (1.84) 


Subjugation uses a square pit. Attraction uses a triangle pit. Immobilization, attraction, 
and dissent rituals use a triangle pit. Eradication and murderous sorcery use a hexagon 
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pit. (1.85) 
Ranking the six results 


Immobilization is greater than subjugation. Bewildering is greater than immobilization. 
Dissent is greater than bewildering. And eradication is great than dissent. But murderous 
sorcery is greater than eradication. In fact, murderous sorcery is the greatest among all 
the acts. No action has ever been nor will be greater than murderous sorcery. (1.86-7) 


Materials for making pots for the six results 


Pacification requires a gold pot decorated with the nine jewels. If [a gold pot is] not 
available, a lovely pot made of copper or silver [may be used]. (1.88) 


Sorcery (abhicara) requires well-made iron pot. The ruining rites (utsdda) use a glass 
pot, and bewildering rites use a brass pot. (1.89) 


Stupefaction uses an earthen pot in the dark ritual circle (kalamandala). For all the ritual 
results one may use a copper pot. (1.90) 


Ritual worship regulations regarding the pots 


Having established the pots [in the ritual space], one should worship Rudra and [his 
consort] goddess [Bhadrakalt] using proper worship methods in sequence. Then he 
should visualize the god accordingly: the Great Howler (mahdaraudra), slayer of all 
enemies, bearing a spear, the Howler shining like the full moon, accompanied by his bull 
vehicle. (1.91-2) 


Furthermore, a meditator (samdahita) may concentrate (dhyana) upon other aspects [of the 
lord]. He glimmers like kashmiri crystal. He is three-eyed and five-faced. He 
brandishes a spear. He bears a skull-topped staff (khatvanga), sword, 'wish-granting' 
[hand gesture], skull-drum, discus, conch, the lotus seed (abjabija) [rosary], and 'have- 
no-fear' [hand gesture]. His head is crested by the milky way (dasadorbhiriksa). He is 
fixed in the heroes' pose. He is accompanied by all the gods, [the goddesses] Gauri and 
Sri, and [his attendant] Sivacarmin. Ritual services (upacdra) are each performed using 
the Howler mantra.'’ [Next,] one should properly worship Bhadrakali using food, silk 
cloth, jewelry, and tributory offerings (bali). (1.93-5) 


Where there is no other method to repel danger from enemies [only] then should only 
perform murderous sorcery. (1.96) 


10 The commentary adds that siva should be meditate upon and worship with the following Rudra mantra, 
"om tryambakamyajamahensugamdhipustivarddhanam / urvarukamivabandhananmrtyormukstyamamrtat". 
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When performing the sorcery that bestows enmity (vidvesanabhicara), he may collect 
fire from a lamp or from incense from [the home] of a low-borne [man] (anytajad), but 
he should not neglect a portion of the cremation flame. (1.97) 


Having made the flame as prescribed above, he should cover it with grasses and herbs 
(saraistrnaih), and this will kill the enemy he visualizes. (1.98) 


[Into the fire] he should offer the tail feathers of crows and owls smeared with neem oil. 
He should mentally recite this mantra one hundred times, "Cleave him! Desiccate him! 
Kill!" (1.99) 


At the end of the fire-sacrifice (homa), the ritual specialist worships a krtyd goddess 
inside the flames. He says, "Drink the blood the heart-blood of whomever is my enemy 
(kamtakam), whether close or far away!" [Having said this] he makes food offerings. ) 
1.100) 


Having practiced this fire [sacrifice] properly and in full for nine nights, surely that death 
of his enemy will occur on the dark tenth (tamadasya). (1.101) 


Perform the mantra practice and fire sacrifice, he should wear red clothing and a red 
turban and then perform the ritual activities. (1.102) 


Exposition of garlands for the six results 


Use coral or diamond bead for mantra repetition [affecting] either subjugation or 
prosperity. For attraction perform mantra repetition using elephant teeth as beads. 
(1.103) 


To cause dissent or eradication string beads made from horse teeth upon a thread made 
from the victim's hair and perform mantra repetition. (1.104) 


In order to kill an enemy, one should perform mantra repetition using a rosaries made 
from the teeth of an ass or a dead man [acquired] from an empty battleground. (1.105) 


To perfect Dharma, amour, and wealth (dharmakamartha) one should use [a rosary] made 
from shell-beads. To perfect all forms of amour and wealth (sarvakamartha) perform 
mantra repetitions [using a rosary of] lotus seeds. (1.106) 


A mantra repeated upon a a rudraksa-seed rosary bestows all results. Rosaries made of 


crystal, pearl, rudraksa-seeds, coral, or putrajivan [i.e. purtrajivan roxbhurghi] seeds 
accomplish learning (sdrasvataptaye). (1.107) 
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Lotus threads make the rosary cord for both pacification and increase. Horsetail hairs 
make [the rosary cords] for both attraction and eradication. (1.108) 


The best rosary cord for murderous sorcery is [made from] a single human sinews. For 
other [results] the rosary cord may be cotton. (1.109) 


A rosary of twenty-seven [beads] bestows release (mukti). A rosary of fifteen beads 
bestows all results of sorcery (abhicara). (1.110) 


Those knowledgeable in this lore use rosaries as indicated. For worship in any rituals for 
any result the 108 bead rosary is best. (1.111) 


Regulations for Fingers in Mantra Repetition 


For tranquilizing, prosperity increase, immobilization, and subjugation one should use the 
tip of the thumb (vrddhagra). For attraction one uses the thumb and ring-finger [upon the 
rosary] to perform mantra repetition. (1.112) 


For both dissent and eradication one should use the thumb and the index finger. 
Murderous sorcery uses the thumb and the little finger. (1.113) 


Directions to Face for Mantra Repetition 


For subjugation perform mantra repetition facing East. For sorcery (abhicara) face the 
South Life-protection (ayusyaraksa), tranquilizing, and prosperity increase should be 
done ....'' (1.114) 


Description of Mantra Repetition 


When words are heard by others, they are called utterances (vdcika). The private prayer 
(upamsu) is heard only by oneself. When one thinks about the syllables without moving 
teeth or lips, it is called mental [mantra repetition] (manasa). (1.115) 


Exposition of Mantra Repetitions for the Six Results 


Sorcery against another (parabhicara), assuredly uses spoken words (vacika). 
Pacification and prosperity-increase are spoken in muttered tones (upamsurukta) [heard 
only by oneself]. Liberation orients mantra repetition are mental. This is the proper 
three-fold distinction [for mantra repetition]. (1.116) 


11 The Hindi argues that life-protection is done facing West and tranquilizing and increase are done facing 
North. 
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Regulations for Directions of Fire Pits for the Six Results 


Tranquilizing and prosperity increase [use] with appropriate practices are done facing the 
East (prdajic) or the North (saumya). (1.117) 


Attraction rites oblate into Northwestern pit while facing the North. Dissension rites 
oblate into the Southwest pit facing [same] that [North direction]. (1.118) 


Eradication rites oblate into the pit facing Southeast or the Northwest while facing the 
same direction. In murderous sorcery, the mantrin faces the south while oblating into the 
southern pit. [Have set turned to the appropriate direction by the appropriate pit] the 
mantrin performs the appropriate ritual practices. (1.119) 


To obstruct beings and siezers, he faces the northwest [and oblates into] a pit facing the 
East. For subjugation, he oblates into a triangular pit. For immobilization, he faces East 
and oblates into a pit facing East. (1.120)' 


Description of Materials for Fire-Offerings for the Six Results 


I will now describe various offerings appropriate for each [result]. For tranquilizing 
one uses milk, ghee, sesame, tree-sap, or young vines to make an oblation. (1.121) 


I will now describe the various oblation for prosperity-increase: wood-apple leaves, 
purified butter, and jasminum grandiflorum flowers. (1.122) 


For the attraction of a young girl (kanyarthi) one should sacrifice andropogon muricatus 
roots. To inspire desire in a woman (srikama) [offer] red lotuses. To attain a woman he 
offers food with milk, or food sprinkled with ghee. 


To attain a maiden oblate parched grain (/dja), and, likewise, [oblate] lotuses to attain 
glory (srikama). [Oblate] sour milk (dadhi) to attain prosperity (sreyam). [To attain] food 
[oblate] food sprinkled with clarified butter. The mantrin who oblates [thus] attains 
wealth and pacifies extreme poverty.'* (1.123) 


One affects pacification after 100,000 sacrifices [of] a large amount of clarified butter, 


12 All the directions for the practitioner to face are prescribed by labeling the regent of that quarter. The 
pits (Aunda) are also given regent names which may refer to the shape of the pit or to the direction the pit 
faces. The Hindi commentary is ambiguous and so is the Sanskrit. I have translated the pits facing a 
direction, except in the case that a shape is clearly indicated (dkrti). 

13 The Hindi changes the for prosperity from 'sri' to women from 's¢ri' in keeping with the first result that 
clearly attracts a woman 'kanya'. I have not followed the commentators emendation because the language 
for the results is for increase or tranquilizing not attraction. 
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wood-apple, and sesame. “For attraction he oblates pleasant fruits from the wood-apple 
tree, jasminum gradiflorum flowers, and sea salt for three days.’ (1.124) 


For prosperity-increase and the like, [one offers] salt and sinapis ramosa (rajikalavana). 
For subjugation, the one who desires to subjugate [offers] jasminum grandiflorum (jati) 
flower, and for attraction [he offers] oleander (karavira). (1.125) 


For eradication [one oblates] the hairs of the victim and cotton and neem leaves smeared 
with buttermilk-water. For bewildering, [he does] the same [smearing] upon the wings of 
crows. (1.126)!° 


Murderous sorcery [is caused] by offering dattura seeds (unmattabija) along with blood 
and poison (visarakta).(1.127) 


Goat milk, clarified butter, cotton seed, human flesh and bone, the victim's nail-clippings 
and hair are mixed together: the mantrin oblates [this combination] with the desire to 
murder an enemy. (1.128) 


Otherwise, to kill an enemy one should oblate mustard oil and sesame oil. (1.129) 
To destroy [an enemy] (uwtsdda) oil infused with rohita seed should be oblated. (1.130) 


For all sorcery (abhicara) oblate chaff (tusa), thorns (kanta), cotton seeds, mustard seeds 
along with salt. (1.131) 


For murderous sorcery rituals one should offer the wings of crows and owls, the 
poisonous karaskara and terminali bellerica plants, black pepper, mustard, beeswax, sun 
plant juice, the three pungent spices[--ginger, black, and long pepper--], white mustard, 
and [nauseous] snuhi sap. (1.132)'® 


To increase the life-span (ayuskama) offer ghee, sesame, panic grass, mango leaves. 
(1.133) 


Fever is immediately destroyed by offerings of mango leaves. To conquer dead 
(mrtyjayana) offer cocculus cordiflorius (gudici), and this also pacifies elephants and 


horses. (1.134) 


Having offered white mustard cattle, one restricts cattle disease. He that desires rain 


14 The editor places the second parts in quotes. It may be his own addition to the text. 

15 This literal translation seems to reverse magic practice. Crows are usually invoked for eradication, 
making the victim wander like a crow, and for bewildering the offering of the victim's hair is more 
appropriate. 

16 To no surprise the substances for murder ritual are all acrid, sharp, nauseous, and poisonous. 
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(vrstikama) should oblate fagots of leaves and reeds (vaitasi). (1.135) 


Having made putrajiva [plant] offerings, he attains prosperity and sons. By fire offerings 
of ghee and bdellium he becomes eloquent (vakpatitvam) [like Brhaspati, Lord of 
Speech]. (1.136) 


Having oblated a combination of flowers from the white lotus (pumndaga), jasminum 
zambac and gadiflorum (mallikajati), mesua roxburghi (naga), and coral-plant (vidruma) 
[for oblation] causes all perfections: it is the perfection of Sarasvatt. (1.137) 


Offering salt with milk obstructs the rains. (1.138) 
Lore Regarding the Tongues of the Sacrificial Flame 


Ruby (padmaraga), golden (suvarna), bright red (bhadrakohita), red (lohita), white 
(sveta), smoke-colored (dhiimani), and terrifying (karalika) are enumerated as tongues of 
Lord Agni that accomplish all desired results. (1.139) 


The dark (tamas) [flame names] are enumerated as Multiple-Forms (visvamurti), The 
Spark, (sphulinga), Smoke-Colored (dhtmravarna), Swift-as-Thought (manojava), 
Reddish (/ohita), Dreadful (karala), and Dark (kali). These seven are used by martins to 
accomplish the fierce results (Arurakarma). (1.140) 


The pure flames (sdttva) used in yoga-acts'’ [are enumerated as] Golden (hiranyd), 
Atmospheric (gaganda), Red (rakta), Black (krsna), Beautiful (suprabhda), Multi-formed 
(bahuriipa), and Unequaled (atirikta). (1.141) 


All of the tongues are emerge yellow but appear like their names. (1.142) 


The Golden flame (hiranya), appears golden-colored and it settled in the Northeast 
quarter; it is used for attraction and so forth. The Atmospheric (gagand) tongue of flame 
is colored like a cats-eye gem (vaidiryya) and it placed in the East; it effects 
immobilization. The Red flame (rakta) is considered to be the color of the newly-risen 
sun and is positioned in the Southeast; it effects dissension. The Black flame (Avsnd@) 
appears like a blue lotus and is placed in the Southwest (disi danujapater)'*; it is used for 
murderous sorcery (1.143) 


The Beautiful flame (swprabha) tongue is crimson (sonavarna) and is placed in the East; 


17 The rites are called yoga rituals to contrast with prior fierce rituals. The exposition below describes the 
results appropriate for each of these flames are appropriate for the full range of results from pacific to 
hostile. 

18 I cannot identify Danujapati, and I am following the Hindi commentary reading 'nairrtakona mem'. The 
south-west is consistent with other murderous sorcery rituals. 
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it is used for pacification rites. And the Unequaled flame (atirikta) is golden and placed 
in the Northwest; it is used in eradication rites. The Multiform flame (bahuriipda) is 
placed in the middle or edge and appears like a pot (kundasya); it is used to accomplish 
whatever result is desired. These tongues of flame are used by those skilled in tantra lore 
in various rituals. (1.144) 


Exposition on Fire Names 


In the Purnahuti" rites [the flame] is called Merciful (mrda). In pacification rites it is 
called Wish-Giver (varada). In prosperity increase rites [it is called] Strength-Giver 
(balada). In sorcery rites (abhicaraka) the fire [is called] Furious (krodha). (1.145) 


In [rituals] for the purpose of subjugation [the flame] is called Desire-Fulfilling 
(kamada). In wish-granting [rituals it is called] The Crest (cudaka). In the one-hundred- 
thousand-fold fire-offering [the flame] is called Conveyor (vahni). In the ten-million-fold 
fire-offering [the flame is called] Oblation-Eater (hutasana). (1.146) 


Preparations/Substitutions (vyavastha) for Fire sacrifices 
When [proper] substances are not available, then ghee [is offered]. But if [offerings] are 
not possible, then one should perform full mantra repetitions. The root mantra and the 


various ancillary mantras (4mga) are repeated in ten parts (dasamsa). (1.147) 


When [a practitioner] does not know the specifics of these fire-offerings, [he should 
perform] mantra repetitions in two ways. (1.148) 


When the explanation of fire-offering and mantra repetition is not enumerated by wise 
sages, in that case both fire-offering and mantra repetition is declared to be done 8,000 
times. (1.149) 


For fire-offerings and tribute offering (bali) one should use the mantra ending 'svahd'. 
And for worship and invocations one should use [the spell] ending 'namah'. (1.150) 


In libation offerings one should put the name [of the deity] at the end of the mantra along 
with the word 'T refresh' (tarpayami). In the mantra repetition and homa offerings 
enumerated here, [the mantra should be repeated] 1,008 times. (1.51) 


Prescriptions for the Two Sacrificial Ladles 


He should make a single-bowl ladle (svuk) thirty six finger-breadths long; the double- 


19 An orthodox Vedic ritual meaning "full offering" or "full ladle". 
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bowl ladle is twenty four finger-breadths long. The mouth, the throat, and the stand [of 
the ladles] should be, respectively, seven [finger-breadths], one [finger-breadth], and of 
eight [finger-breadths]. (1.152) 


The staff (danda) [of the ladles] should stretch out for twenty or six finger-breadths. 
(1.153) 


The pit (kunda) [of the ladles] should be four finger-breadths deep, the same number as 
the Vedas. Likewise the hollow (garta) [of the ladles] is for finger-breadths deep, the 
same number as the Vedas. The round (vrtta) [of the ladles] is dug out as a triangle 
(tritaya). (1.154) 


The garland (mekhala) is two finger-breadths and likewise should be whatever is outside 
[the garland]. In front of the mouth (mukha) and the pit (Aunda) is placed a circle 
(vistara) around the triangular vedi. (1.155) 


When pouring the ghee, the large ladle (sruco) pours the ghee into the smaller aperture 
(randhra). (1.156) 


The big and small ladles (sruksruva) are made from wood or gold, silver, or copper. Also, 
the ladles may be made of iron. [Also, they may be made] from the karaskara tree. 


(1.157) 


The [ladles] for wicked-acts (ksudrakarman) are made from the ndgendralata tree 
(nagendralataya). (1.158) 


Enumeration of Hand Gestures (mudra) for Fire Sacrifice 
The gods will not accept offerings without the [proper] hand gestures. Indeed one should 
oblate accompanied with hand gestures; without hand gestures [an oblation] will not be 


eaten. (1.159) 


A deluded fool desires to perform fire sacrifices without hand gestures. When sacrificing, 
he will surely destroy himself by this. (1.160) 


Three hand gestures are prescribed for fire-offerings: the doe (mrgi), the goose (hamsi), 
and the sow (sukari). The sow is the clenched the fist. The goose extends (mukta) the 
little finger. The doe [extends] the index finger and the little finger (1.161) These are the 
hand gestures for fire-offerings. (1.161) 


The sow is proclaimed for sorcery rituals (@bhicarikakarya). (1.162) 


[In the various rituals], respectively, [one uses the following seed syllables]. Pacification 
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uses 'namah'. Subjugation uses 'svahda'. Likewise, immobilization uses 'vasaf'. For 
dissension one uses 'vaisaf'. Eradication uses 'hum'. Finally, murderous sorcery uses 
‘phat. (1.163) 


[The Six Results Catalog] 


Now Pacification Results (Sadntikarma) 
Tranquilizing Fevers and Such 


“Om! Tranquilize! Tranquilize! Destroy all misfortune! Svaha!’”’ One hundred thousand 
repetitions surely and permanently tranquilizes everything. (1.164) 


Tranquilizing Wicked Creatures (kukrtyasanti) 


“Om samsamsimsimsumsimsesaimsomsaumsamsah vamvamvimvimvumviumvem- 
vaimvomvaum vamvah hamsah amrtavarccase svaha!” This is the spell. [The 
practitioner] should drink a dish of water consecrated with 108 repetitions of this spell. 
[From] when he wakes at dawn he will be relieved from all disease for one year. (1.165) 


Tranquilizing the Manifold Assailants 


“Om hamhamhimhimhumhumhomhaumhamhah ksamksamksimksimksumksumksem- 
ksaimksomksaumksamksam hamsah ham!” This is the spell. This mantra destroys the 
malignant actors (dustasya carita) including moving and non-moving creatures as well as 
man-made poison. Ghosts (bhiita), ghouls, wild protectors (raksasa), evil-minded men, 
tigers, lions, bears, jackals, snakes, elephants, horses, and all manner of beasts are 
destroyed by merely [repeating the spell] mentally. The power of this spell annihilates 
any and all ghosts and seizers (bhiitavigraha). (1.165-8) 


Tranquilizing the Rage of ISvara and So Forth {i.e. Divine Rage} 


“Om! Pacify, tranquilize, and quiet all the angered ones! Svaha!’”' Thirty seven 
repetitions of this mantra shall cleanse the face [from faults and sins.] (1.169) 


Subjugation Results” 


20 Mantra: om sante Sante sarvaristanasini svaha. 

21 Mantra: om sante prasante sarvakrodhopasamati svaha. emend. upasamani to upasamati. This is a 
prayascitta spell. 

22 The following starting with Subjugation to the end of this section incorporates stand Udd-corpus rituals 
with many parallels. Not only ritual details but the form and language of the rituals are more like most 
Udd-corpus texts than the earlier more systematic and analytical potion. 
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Now I will describe the supreme rites of subjugation [against] kings, commoners, and 
beasts. O Ravana, listen carefully. (1.170) 


Subjugating All Men 


Combine five portions each of panic grass (priyanga), tabernaemontana coronaria 
(tagara)** , costus speciosis (kustha)“, and snake-hair plant (ndgakesara)*, and [the 
intoxicating] black dattura. The pill is made in the shade and placed into [victim's] the 
food or drink to subjugate a man or woman for their entire life. (1.171-2ab) 


The spell-knower should perform the spell for twenty-one days. (1.172c) 


The spell: “Om! Obeisance to glorious Uddamaresvara! Bewilder Bewilder! Assemble 
Assemble! Tha Tha!’ The mantrin mentally repeats the spell with unwavering attention 
thirty thousand times; this subjugates all people. (1.173) 


Perform seven mantra consecrations at the beginning of the new moon in the Pusya lunar 
asterism. This worship will cause the subjugation of any and all people who have 
previously injured [the mantrin]. (1.174) 


The spell “Om! Obeisance to Him that Subjugates All People! Do your thing! Do it! 
Svaha\?" 


Wood-apple leaves and sweet-lime are ground up with goat milk [and used to draw] a 
tilak that subjugates the world. (1.175) 


Subjugating Kings 


Saffron, sandal, yellow orpiment, and camphor are mixed together with cow milk to 
make a powerful ti/ak that subjugates kings. (1.176) 


The mantra: “Om! Hrim! Sah! May so-and-so be subjugated to me! Svaha!’> Repeat the 
aforementioned 1000 times, and then use the mantra to consecrate the tilak seven times. 
(1.176) 


23 Indian valerian. 

24 An Indian herb identified by modern term costus, also listed as costus arabicus, alternately saussurea 
auriculata. 

25 Identified as mesua roxburghii. Mesna Roxburghii is described in Kamasitra as an ointment to make a 
man appear more attractive. 

26 Mantra: om namo bhagavate uddamaresvaraya mohaya mohaya mili mili thah thah 

27 Mantra: om namah sarvalokavasamkaraya kuru kuru svaha 

28 Mantra: om hrim sah amukam me vasamanaya svaha 
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Subjugating Women 


Now I will explain the quintessence of methods, the mere knowledge of which makes a 
woman into a slave (kimkari). (1.177) 


The spell: “Om! Reverence to Goddess Kamakhya! May such and such a woman be 
subjugated to me! Svaha!””’ This is perfected by 108 repetitions. (1.178) 


A man should sprinkle [a combination of] brahma-staff (brahmadamdi) [and] cemetery 
ash upon the body of a woman who is [consequently] subjugated. This was declared by 
none other than Samkara. (1.179) 


Grind together the black lotus (Avsnotpala), bees wings, tagara root, the white crow-shank 
plant [1.e. abrus precatorious | (sitakakajangha) and place it upon the head of an elegant 
young woman who will instantly become [his] slave. (1.180) 


Grind up rock salt, terminalia bellerica liquor (aksika), and pigeon shit (kapotamala). 
Smear it upon a penis (/imga) [before] making love to a young woman or a new bride. 
She will never approach another man, even mentally. She shall be a slave [to the man 
who now] appears to her in a sublime and captivating form [lit. the form of the Heart- 
Stealing God] (atimanoharadivyamimrtih). (1.181) 


30 


Subjugating a Husband (pati)*' 


Yellow orpiment, fish bile, a peacock crest, and a combination of honey and ghee should 
be smeared on the vulva of a woman (strivaranga) in secret. At the time of intercourse 
(maithuna), a man becomes [her] slave. (1.182) 


Kulattha pods*, wood-apple leaves, orpiment, and red arsenic (manahsila) in equal 
portion are combined in a copper bowl [and fermented] for seven nights. Then oil is 
cooked in the bowl [with the mixture]. Having smeared her vulva with the infused oil, 
she amorously approaches [her] husband (bAartr). At the culmination of intercourse [her] 
husband becomes [her] slave, no doubt! (1.183-184) 


Immobilization 


29 Mantra: om namah kamakhyadevi amuki me vasamanaya svaha 

30 The phrase 'tarunim ramate navodam' may refer to a young new bride or to a young woman AND/OR a 
young bride. The target is clearly a maiden, though she may not necessarily be a bride. She could be a 
courtesan, prostitute, one's own bride, the bride of another, or merely a desirable young woman. 

31 These rites are performed by a woman. 

32 Dolichos uniflorus 
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Immobilization in Position 


“Om! Reverence to the Sky-clad One! Immobilize the position of so-and-so! Svaha!* 
This is the spell. It is perfected by 108 repetitions. 


Deposit white abrus precatorious fruits (svetagunjaaplhal) and earth in a skull-cup and 
make tribute offerings of milk. [Consequently], he becomes rooted [lit. like a tree] (vrkso 
bhaved). Creepers and limbs seize him, fixing him in his place. He is immobilized 
where he stands. This is declared in the Siddhivoga.* (1.185-6) 


Immobilizing Fire 


“Om! Reverence to Him Who Takes the Shape of Fire [i.e. Agni]! Immobilize the fire 
[from burning] my body! Do it! Svaha!"*> This is the spell. It is perfected by 108 
repetitions. 


Acquire the fat of a frog and have it pounded by a maiden (Aaumarirasapesita). Merely 
smearing [the fat] upon a body immobilizes the flame [and the body will not burn]. 
(1.187)*° 


Having drunk butter with sugar and chewed dry ginger (nagaram), Should he put his 
mouth upon burning iron, his lips will not burn.*’ (1.188) 


Spell to Immobilize Weapons [i.e. to Prevent Harm from Weapons] 
“Om! Hey Pot-Ears, you Great Protector, born from the womb of Kaikasi, immobilize a 
hostile army! Glorious Rudra be praised! Svaha!’** [The spell] is perfect by 108 


repetitions. 


A scorpion symbol [is drawn] upon his forehead, [the mantra is] bound [as amulets] 
around his waist and upper-arms; standing in the sun, all weapons are restricted [from 


33 Mantra: om namo digambaraya amukasanastambhanm kuru svaha 

34 Immobilization rituals use this image often. Sometimes being bound by creepers is a metaphor for his 
fixity, but sometimes it literally describes a man bound by vines. The final phrase 'siddhayoga udahrtah' 
either refers to a declaration that this is the result of the ritual or declaring the source as a text called 
Siddhayoga. The phrase is formulaic and common and there is no prominent text of this title, so I have 
settled on the former explanation. 

35 Mantra: om namo agnirupdya mama sarire stambhanam kuru kuru svaha 

36 Frog fat is common to prevent burning. 

37 This ritual is a countermeasure for ordeals to tell the truth in which a man touches his face, lips, or 
tongue to heated iron and, if he is not burn, he is declared truthful. 

38 Mantra: om aho kumbhakarna maharaksasa kaikasigarbha sambhita parasainyastambhana 
mahabhagavan rudro'rpayati svaha 
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harming him].*’ (1.189) 


On Sunday acquire and grind up wood-apple leaves, sweet-dates, and lotuses. By 
smearing [this upon his body] weapons are instantly immobilized. (1.190) 


Army Immobilizing Spell 


“Om! Reverence to trident-bearing Kalaratri! Immobilize my enemy's army! Do it!’’*° 
This is perfected by 108 repetitions. 


On Sunday a learned practitioner (sudhi) first acquires the fruit of the white abrus 
precatorious (Svetagumjaphala). Next, he digs a hole in a cemetery and places a stone 
[in that hole]. And there [over the stone] he worships eight yoginis: Howley (raudri), 
Dominatrix (mahesvari), Sow (varahi), Man-lioness (narasimhi), She that Pervades 
(vaisnavi), and Maiden (kumarika). And having worshiped the Lady of Beneficence 
(laksmi) and Swollen (bhrahmi), [in turn he] worships the Lord of the Multitudes 
(ganesa) and the Boy-God (batuka), and the Field-protector (Asetrapdala) are worshiped. 
[Consequently, the opposing] army will be immobilized. He makes tribute offerings to 
each one of the deities by name. [He offers] meat, wine, flowers, incense, and lamp 
offerings. This was spoken by Samkara and should not be taught to just anybody. (1.191- 
4) 


Repelling an Army 


“Om! Reverence to the sword-bearing Terrifying One (bhatamkara)! Set my enemies 
army to flight! Do it! Svaha!’"' This is perfected by 108 repetitions. 


On Tuesday [the practitioner] acquires the wings of an owl and a crow. The mantra is 
inscribed using orpiment [as ink] including the name [of the enemy in the victim 
position] upon a birch-sheaf. [The amulet] is worn around his neck and he holds the 
crow and owl wings while facing enemy leader (sendnit). This was declared by none 
other than Samkara. Those mere words in the midst of the enemy will surely set to flight 
[the enemy army]: the king, soldiers, and elephants. This was declared by none other 
than Samkara. (1.195-197) 


The Spell that Immobilizes Water 


“Om! Reverence to glorious Howler! Immobilize the waters! Immobilize! Tha Tha 


39 While the Sanskrit for this verse is troubling, the connection of Kumbhakarna, Bhairava, the sun, 
scorpions, and amulets to rituals that prevent harm from weapons is common in the Udd-corpus. 

40 Mantra: om namah kala ratri trisuladharini mama satrusainyastambhanam kuru kuru svaha 

41 Mantra: om namo bhayankaraya khadgadharine mama Satrusainyapalayanam kurukuru svaha 
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Thal” This is perfected by108 repetitions. 

He should pound into a powder the substance called padmaka [i.e. the wood of the 
cerasus puddum] and deposit [the powder] in water-tanks, pit wells, or lakes; 
[consequently,] this immobilizes water. (1.198) 


The Spell that Immobilizes clouds 


“Om! Reverence to glorious Howler! Immobilize the clouds! Immobilize! Tha Tha 
ThaY’* This is perfected 108 repetitions. 


Acquire to bricks and place cremation charcoal between them and then bury [the bricks] 
in the middle of the forest; [consequently,] this causes the immobilization of clouds.” 
(1.199) 

The Spell that Immobilizes Ships 


“Om! Reverence to the glorious Howler! Immobilize the Boat! Immobilize! Tha Tha 
Tha!’* This is perfected by his 108 repetitions. 


During the Bharani lunar asterism [he should prepare] a five finger-breadth stake (Kila) 
made from date tree wood (kAsirakastha) [and then pound it into a ship]. This is declared 
by Miiladeva to immobilize ships.“ (1.200) 

The Spell that Immobilizes Men 


“Om! Reverence to glorious Howler! Immobilize so-and-so! Immobilize! Tha Tha 
Tha!"*’ The perfection of this mantra is accomplished through 108 repetitions. 


Inscribe [the mantra] including the name of the victim upon cloth stained with menstrual 
blood using orpiment. Deposit [the inscribed cloth] in a pot. This immediately 


immobilizes a man. (1.201) 


The spell that Immobilizes Sleep [i.e. Prevents Sleep] 


42 Mantra: om namo bhagavate rudraya megham stambhaya stambhaya thah thah thah 

43 Mantra: om namo bhagavate rudraya megham stambhaya stambhaya thah thah thah 

44 Other versions of this ritual use the ash to write a mantra on the inside of two bricks and then smash 
them together, mimicking the sound of thunder and projecting a cloud of ash. 

45 Mantra: om namo bhagavate rudraya naukam stambhaya stambhaya thah thah thah 

46 The stake could be pounded into the ground, but, following the commentary, pounding the stake into 
the ship or the shipyard is more appropriate for a Kila ritual. Milladeva may refer to Siva/Rudra, the root- 
deity for the text, or could be an author. 

47 Mantra: om namo bhagavate rudraya amukam stambhaya stambhaya thah thah thah 
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“Om! Reverence to glorious Howler! Immobilize sleep! Immobilize! Tha Tha Tha\’* 
This is perfected by 108 repetitions. 


Having ground together brhati-root and honey (miilam brhatva madhukam), it is 
deposited in the nose. Indeed this will immobilize sleep. This was said by Miladeva.” 
(1.202) 

The Spell that Immobilizes Female Buffalo and Cow 


“Om! Reverence to glorious Howler! Immobilize buffaloes, cows, and the like! 
Immobilize! Tha Tha Tha\”” Perfection is accomplished by 108 repetitions. 


In each of the four directions, he should bury the bone of a bull (ustrasyasthi). This 
immobilizes female cows, buffalo, and so forth. This is declared the perfection of the 
rite. (1.203) 

The Mantra that Immobilizes Beasts (pasu) 


“Om! Reverence to the glorious Howler! Immobilize such-and-such beast! Immobilize! 
Tha Tha Tha!”?! The perfection of this spell is accomplished by 108 repetitions. 


Take up the hair of a [domesticated] buffalo (ustra) and tie it atop the beast [one wishes 


to domesticate].°” [Consequently], this cause the immobilization of beasts. Such is 
declared to be the result of the ritual. (1.204) 


Bewildering 


“Om! Hrim! O Kalt, skull-bearer, who bellows (ghoranadini)! Bewilder the universe! 
Bewilder mankind! Bewilder everything! Bewilder! Tha Tha Tha! Svaha\”* The 


48 Mantra: om namo bhagavate rudraya nidram stambhaya stambhaya thah thah thah 

49 It is unclear how the substance is used regarding the nose. My instinct is that the mantra and substance 
cause sneezing that would prevent sleep. However, possibly the practitioner ingests the substance into his 
own nose, possibly causing him to sneeze, and the ritual functions as a 'persuasive analogy'. 

50 Mantra: om namo bhagavate rudraya gomahisyadin stambhaya stambhaya tha tha thah. The 
commentator adds a footnote that one should use only the word 'go' when the target is cows and 'mahisi' for 
bulls 

51 Mantra: om namo bhagavate rudraya amukam pasum stambhaya stambhaya thah thah thah 

52 The Sanskrit reads: ustraloma grhitva tu pasupari viniksipet. The ritual resembles other rites used to 
immobilize or domesticate a wild animal by attaching the hair of a domesticated animal to a wild or just 
non-domesticated animal. A pasu is a domesticated or sacrificial animal, but I assume the ritual transforms 
an animal into a domesticated or sacrificial or just docile animal. 

53 Mantra: om hrim kali kapalini ghorandadini visvam vimohaya jaganmohaya sarvam mohaya mohaya 
thah thah thah svaha. The spell placed at the head of the section should be applied to rites where a spell is 
not specified. 
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perfection of this spell is caused by one hundred thousand repetitions. 
The Spell that Bewilders All Animate Creatures 


Brahmadandi root ground with the juice of the white arbrus precatorious 
(svetagumjarasa), when merely smeared upon bodies,” it bewilders all mankind. (1.205) 


Tulsi leaves should be dried up in the shade, mixed with vijayd seeds”, physalis flexuosa 
(asvagamdha), tawny-colored cow (kapila) milk, banyan tree[seeds], and abrus 
precatorus (rakti). All are measured in equal portions. Due to consuming [this 
concoction], from the moment he rises in the morning, he bewilders all mankind. (1.206- 
7) 


The root of calotropis gigantea (Svetarkamila) are ground vermillion (sindura) with 
banana juice (kadalirasa). A tilak made using these juices* bewilders the world. 


Banana juice (kadalirasa) is infused with and vermillion (sindura). Using this 
concoction, with [the lore from this] tantra, one is able to bewilder the world. (1.208) 


Acquire wood-apple leaves and dry them in the shade. Make a ball from the dried 
leaves] and banyan [seeds] and from tawny-colored cow milk. A ¢tilak made from these 
[ingredients] shall bewilder the whole world. (1.209) 


Dissension Spell 


“Om! Reverence to Narayana! Cause so-and-so to hate so-and-so! Do it! Svaha!’’’ The 
spell is perfected by 108 repetitions. 


Take that wing of a crow in one hand and the wing of an owl in the other. Having 
performed mantra consecration (mantryitva), [the practitioner] joins [the two wings] in 
front of him and binds them up with black thread. Wings in hand, he makes water 
offerings. He performs 108 mantra repetitions [in this way] for seven days. [This causes 
dissension between the two parties]. (1.210-1) 


Take up elephant hair. Take up lion hair. Take up foot-dirt [from the victims]. [Fashion] 
a doll [using these substances] and bury it in the ground. Over that spot one should make 
a fire and oblate Jasmine flowers. The causes hatred of the target. This was declared by 


54 Bodies (sariranam) is plural and may refer to smearing this concoction on the practitioner's bodies or 
the victims' bodies. 

55 According to Monier-Willliams this can refer to many different plants. 

56 Made with these juices or made in such a manner is my translation of 'anenaiva tu tamtrena'. The term 
‘tantra’ refers not to a body of lore or philosophy or text but a method, not unlike 'yoga'. 

57 Mantra: om namo narayandya amukasya amukena saha vidvesam kuru kuru svaha 
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none other than Samkara. (1.212-3) 


Take up elephant teeth. Take up lion teeth. Grind them with fresh butter. A tilak [drawn 
with this concoction] causes dissent. (1.214) 


Spell for Eradication 


“Om! Reverence to the glorious, gape-mawed Rudra! Immediately eradicate so-and-so 
along with his own clan and progeny! Eradicate! Kill Kill! Burn Burn! Cook Cook! 
Humphat Svahda! Tha Tha!” This spell is perfected by 108 repetitions. 


Having oblated the wings of a crow and an owl [and performed] 108 mantra repetitions 
with the name of the victim [in the mantra], the victim is eradicated. (1.215) 


A Sivalinga is smeared with funeral ashes and brahmadandi [plant products along with] 
white-mustard seeds. On a Saturday, [the mustard seeds] are deposited in the house [of 
the victim]. [Consequently,] the enemy is eradicated until his own death. (1.216-7) 


Attraction Spells 


“Om! Reverence to the Primordial Man (ddipurusa)! Attract so-and-so! Do it! Svaha!”” 
It is perfected by 108 repetitions. 


Combine juice from the leaves of the black dattura with orpiment [to make ink]. Upon a 
birch sheaf inscribe the mantra using a pen made from the white karavira plant. The 
name of the victim is inserted in the middle [of the mantra]. [The inscribed sheaf] is 
burned in a khadira-wood fire. [The victim] is attracted from even one hundred leagues 
(yojana) [away]. This was said by none other than Samkara. (1.218-9) 


One should inscribe this in blood using his ring-finger on a birch sheaf. The name of the 
victim is inscribed in the middle [of the mantra], and [the mantra sheaf] should be 
deposited in [a vessel] filled with liquor (madhumadhya). Then [the victim] will be 
attracted. This is the declared result of the ritual. Because this spell is difficult even for 
the gods, not just anybody should be taught the ritual. (1.120-1) 


Murderous Sorcery Methods 


58 Mantra: om namo bhagavate rudraya damstrakaralaya amukam svaputravamdhavaih saha hana hana 
daha daha paca paca sighramuccataya uccataya humphat svaha thah thah. I have rendered the 
instrumental form to include the eradication of the clan and family of the target due to the particle 'saha'. 
Without 'saha' the instrumental could be an ablative-instrumental eradicating the victim from his clan and 
family, as is often found in dissension rituals. 

59 Mantra: om namah adi purusaya amukasya aGkarsanam kuru kuru svaha 
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I will now explain the endeavors (prayoga) called murderous sorcery (mdarana) that are 
instantly effective against humans. Listen diligently, O Ravana. (1.222) 


Murderous sorcery should not be performed frivolously against anybody at any time. 
This dangerous ritual that ends life should be done out of the desire for wealth and 
prosperity (bhiti).” (1.223) 


Should a fool perform the rituals in this tantra, he will himself be assailed. Therefore, to 
protect oneself, nobody should perform murderous sorcery. (1.224) 


Only a holy man (brahmdtmana), having discerned [the rituals and situation] with 
discriminating eyes, should ever perform murderous sorcery; otherwise, sin (dosa) is 
incurred. Should one perform murderous sorcery, it should be done in the following 
manner. (1.225) 


“Om! Fierce Goddess (cdndalini), Dweller in Kamakhya (kamakhyavasini), Impassible 
Forest Goddess (vanadurga)! Klim klim thah svaha\"*' The mantra is perfected by ten 
thousand repetitions. 


This figure (vantra) is inscribed on birch using yellow orpiment and vermillion. On 
Saturday or Tuesday tie [this amulet] around one's neck to kill an enemy. (1.226) 


“Om! Reverence to The Destroyer of all Time (sarvakdlasamhara). Kill so-and-so! Kill! 
Khrim Phat! Reduce [the victim] to ash!”’ This is the spell. It is perfected by one 
thousand repetitions. 


Make a doll (puttali) from an an enemy's foot-dust, funerary ash, and blood from [one's] 
middle [finger]. Cover [the doll] with black cloth and bind it with black thread. The 
puppet (murti) is laid upon a bed of kusa grass and then burned. One should perform 
10,000 repetitions of mantra. Afterward, one should perform 108 mantras [to consecrate] 
108 masa beans with the potency of this majestic mantra. Deposit all those beans into the 


60 The ritual is done to acquire wealth, prosperity, wife, and family by taking it from the one who is killed. 
This is made clear by longer versions of this verse in other sources. 

61 Mantra: om candalini kamakhyavasini vanadurga klim klim thah svaha 

62 Mantra: om sarvakalasamharaya amukam hana hana krim hum phat bhasmikuru svaha 

63 Foot-print dust or dust acquired from a victim's foot. 
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middle of the head of the doll. Should he perform this endeavor (yoga) at midnight, he 
will kill even one equal to Indra. Should he deposit the doll at the edge of a cemetery, 
then after the passing of one month the enemy will be dead. (1.227-31) 


Wet Cloth Magic (ardra pati vidya) 


“Om! O glorious Goddess of the Wet Cloth (ardrapatesvari), O She Who is Garbed in 
Green and Black (haritanilapata), O Dark One (kali), O Salivating Goddess (ardrajihva), 
O Fierce One (camdalini), Howley (rudrani), Skull-Bearer (Aapalini), Flaming Mouth 
(jvalamukhi), Seven Tongues of Flame (saptajihva), the Thousand-eyed One 
(sahasranayana), approach! Approach so-and-so! I offer you an animal! Cut apart the life 
of so-and-so! Approach Approach! You who steal away lives (tajjivitapaharini)! Hum! 
Phat! Bhurbhuvah! svahphat! You that devours cloth soaked in blood 
(rudhirardravasakhadini), cleave my enemies! Cleave! Drink the blood! Drink! Hum 
Phat Svaha.”™ This is the spell. It is perfected by ten thousand recitations. 


Om! The regulations for mantra repetition regarding the mantra of the great spell 
dedicated to glorious Wet-Cloth: it uses the seer Duvasa's Gayatri Chanda [meter], the 
seed syllable 'him', the energy-syllable (saktih) is 'svaha', and in the target position is the 
name of my enemy. 


Mere mantra repetition kills an enemy after one month. Begin on the dark eighth of the 
fortnight [and practice] through the dark fourteenth. He should perform mantra repetition 
with the name of the enemy inserted [in the mantra]. He should make a doll using the 
dust from the foot [or foot-print] of his enemy (ripupddasthadhili). Having made a 
tribute sacrifice (bali) of a young goat, he should soak the clothing with [the goat's] 
blood. Cover the effigy with that [blood] cloth. When the cloth has dried, then the 
enemy will be destroyed. The power of this great mantra [kills the enemy], there should 
be no doubts. (1.232-5) 


This concludes early part called “Exposition of the Six Results.” Pandita 
Syamasundarlalatripathi composed the gloss. The Uddisatantra is a conversation 
between Sri Ravana and Sri Mahadeva. 


64 om namo bhagavati ardrapatesvari haritanilapate kali / ardrajihve camdalini rudrani kapdlini 
jvalamukhi saptajihve sahasranayane ehi ehi amukam te pasum dadami amukasya jivam nikrmtaya ehi ehi 
tajjtvitapaharini humphat bhirbhuvah svahphat rudhirardravasakhadini mama satrun chedaya chedaya 
sonitam piba piba hum phat svaha // 

65 Mantra regulation: Om asya sri-ardrapatimahavidyamamtrasya durvasa rsirgayatri chamdah hum 
bijam svaha saktih mama amukasatrunigraharthe jape viniyogah // 
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Now the Later Half 


Ravana Said 


If the spell is properly practiced but there is no result (siddha), what should one do then, 
O God? Tell me, Paramesvara. (2.1) 


Siva Said 


If the spell is properly practiced and there is no result, he should do it again. Then it will 
surely have a result. (2.2) 


If the spell is done again and there still is no result, then it should be done yet again. 
Perfection [will occur] without a doubt. (2.3) 


If the spell is done yet again and there is still no result, then the seven methods (updya) 
should be done carefully (prematas), Ravana. (2.4) 


He should perform, in sequence, swelling (bhramana), restraining (rodhana), subjugation 
(vasya), suppression (pidana), desiccation (Sosa), nurturing (posana), and, finally, 
reducing to ashes (dahana). Then the spell is perfected. (2.5) 


The swelling rite is fixed in sequence with the vayu-seed syllable. Then he should 
inscribe the spell in a magic diagram using olibanum (si/ha, corr. silha), camphor, and 
saffron. (2.6) 


The spell is properly written using andropogon muricatus (usira) root and sandal. It 
should be written during offerings of milk, butter, honey, and water. The swelling rite 
(bhramana) will bestow [results] due to adoration, repetition, and fire-sacrifice. (2.7-8) 


Should the swelling rite fail to produce results, he should restrain [any obstructors | 
(rodhana). Having put together (samputa) the seed-syllables of Sarasvata, he should 
perform spell repetitions. This will thus perfect the restraining. Should it not [be 
effective], then perform the subjugation rites. (2.9) 


On pure-white birch paper he should write the spell with red resin (alakta), sandalwood, 
costus speciosis (kustha), turmeric (haridra), thorn apple (madana), and camphor (sila). 
[This spell] should be worn on the throat [as an amulet] to cause the desired results. 
Otherwise, [if the spell is not effective] one should do the Suppression rites (pidana) 
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[against] his [obstructor]. (2.10) 


Using the topsy-turvy method (adhorottarayogana), he mutters a spell upon feet 
[corresponding to his target and written on the ground]. He should meditate upon the 
goddess Topsy-Turvy (devata adhorottararupini). (2.11) He should then inscribe the 
vidya using the milk of dditya [1.e. the calotropis gigantea] upon the [drawn] feet 
(anghrina). Daily he should practice the fire-offering using the spells and the appropriate 
elements (bhiita). To affect the beating, he ties up [the amulet] using the mimoso pudica 
(/ajja). Thus [if there is still no result] he should perform the increasing rites (posayet). 
(2.12) 


At the beginning and the end of [the spell] he ought to uses the three seed syllables of 
Bala. Now the vidya should be inscribed using cow’s milk and honey, and should be held 
in his palms. This perfects the rite of prosperity increasing. If [this does not produce a 
result], then he should perform the desiccation rites. (2.13) 


He should make the spell twice using Vayu seed syllables. These vidydas should be 
inscribed with ash and tied around the neck. But should the desiccation rites not produce 
a result, [he should perform] the burning rites using the Agni seed syllables. (2.14) 


In the burning rites each and every syllable in the spells should be spoken aloud (urdvam 
yojayed) at the beginning, middle, and end. (2.15) The spell is written using oil from the 
Brahma-tree (brahmavrksa) and should be worn around the shoulders (skandhadesa). 
This spell should be effective without any doubt. (2.16) 


All this is explained solely because of your devotion. Using this one method, he will gain 
the results of many rites. Ok, Ravana. (2.17) 


Ravana Said 


O God of Gods, Great Lord, have mercy upon me. Please tell me signs of the perfection 
of the spells (laksana mantrasiddhi), O Lover of Devotees (bhaktavatsala). (2.18) 


A principle (uttama) sign is the perfection (siddhi) [bestowing] freedom from afflictions 
(aklesa) of desires (manoratha)--and likewise visions of deities and the removal of mortal 
[dangers] (mrtyu harana). (2.19) 


A high (para) sign of perfection is ease in magical methods (prayvogasyaklesa). He enters 
into the bodies of others and thereby leads them about (puraprdvesanam). Having risen 
out [of his body], he travels about. (2.20) 


He sports with the aviatrix (khecarimelanam). He hears whatever is said about him 
(tatkatha). He can see through cracks in the earth [to discover treasure]. These are true 
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signs (tattvamasya laksana). (2.21) 


A principle sign (uttama) is long life, fame, and a well-adorned vehicle. Also, a principle 
sign is the subjugation of kings and their subjects. (2.22) 


Everywhere and all the time, the joyful one (sukhin) performs amazing acts 
(camatkarakara). Using his gaze he removes poisons and disease. (2.23) 


The spell-knower effortlessly attains intellectual mastery in the four [Vedas]. [And he 
attains| freedom from worldly concerns, the desire for release (mumksutvam); he can 
escape [anything], and he can subjugate everything. (2.24) 


The signs of the middling perfections (madhyasiddhi) are the attainment of the following 
qualities: practice of the eight-limb yoga, avoiding the desire for pleasure, compassion for 
all beings, and omniscience. (2.25) 


The lowest attainments, that are as such improper (abhumika) spells: the attainment of 
fame, a well-adorned vehicles, long-life, affection from kings and their subjects, and the 
ability to subjugate the world, great sovereignty (mahaisvarya), wealth, and the 
attainment of a wife and child. (2.26-7) 


Upon perfecting the spells he becomes like Siva himself. There is no doubt of this. (2.28) 
Ravana said 


O God of Gods, Great God, whom Parvati loves as dearly as life, now enumerate the 
afflictions (dosa) [caused by] spells, O Treasure-trove of Kindness. (2.29) 


Siva Said 


O Lord of Raksasas, here is the explication of the afflictions caused by spells. Listen to 
them with a one-pointed mind. (2.30) 


He is said to be immobilized, disturbed, obstructed, without power, repelled, deaf, blind, 
and nailed down (Ailita). (2.31) He who is stupefied is drained, lax, fearful, filthy, reviled, 
split, fast asleep (susupta), and intoxicated with passion. (2.32) His virility is removed; 
he is bereft (hina). He passes despite his youth from being a child, to an adolescent, to 
middle aged, and ultimately he is like an old man. (2.33) He is without potency and 
without perfection. He is lazy and fraudulent. He is poor, impure, squint-eyed (kekara), 
and his life is short. (2.34) He is both obscured and devoid of qualities. He is deluded, 
and he hungers. He is exceptionally arrogant though devoid [of strength] in his arms. He 
is excessively violent. (2.35) He is incredibly fierce: when his mind is at peace, he feels 
shame. He flees from his home, agitated; he is without affection. Such is said [about the 
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man afflicted by the spells]. (2.36) I have explained the signs of those beset by the 
afflictions. (2.37) 


The divisions of the spell: at the beginning, middle and end, the seed syllable of Vayu 
(anila) [i.e.wind] is spoken. This is conjoined with the vari syllable [i.e. water] or the 
'sam' syllable. However, at third part is the [name of] the one to be overcome 
(purdkranta). But [that name] can also in the fourth or the fifth part. (2.38) 


At the beginning, middle, and end, the Suppressing-mantra is marked by two Bhi seed- 
syllables. This spell does not confer liberation or worldly enjoyment.” (2.39) 


A spell that does not have placed in its middle the maya [i.e. 'hri’], tritattva [1.e. 'aum'], 
'sri', or 'em' seed syllables is said to be without power.® (2.40) 


At the beginning (mukha) is the kama syllables, and then next is the maya syllable [i.e. 
‘hri’], and then the hook-syllable [i.e. 'krom']. This is called the aversion-spell.” It uses 
the 'na' sound with a nasal ending.” (2.41) 


The afflicting spell is known to use the nasalization [i.e. anusvara]. This spell has five 
syllables: 'ya', the syad-sound, 'ra', the arka-sound, and indu. The Blinding spell the 
bestows unhappiness, grief, and sickness.”! (2.42-3) 


In the beginning, middle, and the end the goose (hamsa), and the propitiation (prdsada) , 
and the speech (vak) syllables are employed. All of them are nasalized. Likewise the 
‘Phet’ or the ‘Ha’ sounds are appropriate. There is the amkusa syllable than the maya are 
used in the reverence [section]. This nailing spell [performs the nailing] but it does not 
grant any of the perfections.” (2.44-5) 


In the middle, the single. At the beginning, the double. Neither of these should use 
feminine gender. The spell cannot do the immobilization without being perfected. (2.46) 


At the head of this spell is the vahni conjoined with the vayu syllable. This is done seven 
times. It is called the Scorcher-Spell. (2.47) 


With syllables appears appearing twos, threes, sixes, and eights--it is called the 
Loosening-spell (srastamantra), but this spell will not perfections. (2.48) 


66 Hindi prescribes the 'vam' and 'yam' syllables, also the 'hom', four-fold, five-fold, and use the svara. 

67 Hindi: 'do', lam', hom. 

68 Hindi: “this spell does not have the 'hr7’, 'om', 'srim', or 'em' syllables. It is said to be without the sakti.” 
69 MW: spell cast over weapons. 

70 Hindi: middle is 'k/im', beginning is 'hrim', end is 'krom'. 

71 Hindi: jam and sam, in the blindness spell; ra sa sa in the other. 

72 Hindi: hamsa, haum, em, ham, phatu, kraum, hrim. 
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According to the rule, this spell without a maya [1.e. 'hri'] or pranava [1.e. 'om'] is the 
frightening-spell (bhita), but it does not grant perfections. (2.49) 


At the beginning, middle, and end shall be place the four-fold syllables. This is the filthy 
spell (malinau), and it [bestows] all obstructions. (2.50) 


In the middle of the spell there is a 'da' sound; at the beginning is the 'hiim' (kavaca); in 
the third position is the 'phat' (astra). This is known as the Removing spell (tiraskrta).” 
(2.51) 


The heart syllable at the heart [of the spell], the 'vasar' at the beginning, and in the middle 
is the 'vausat'. This is the splitter-spell (bedito mantra); which should be avoided 
according to the Sastra.” (2.52) 


The sleeper-spell (susupta) has three syllables and is without a hamsa seed. (2.53) 


The passion-intoxicator (madonmatta) is a mantra or vidyd that contains seventeen 
syllables and/or begins with five 'phet' syllables.” (2.54) 


The stupefying spell has seventeen letters, and in the middle is the afflicting [syllable, i.e 
'phat'| (madhyaye’rddham). It does not grants any perfections. (2.55) 


The potency-remover (/Artavirya) has five 'phat' syllables at the end of the spell. This 
spell is the potency-remover. No activity can be done by him [who is afflicted by the 
spell]. (2.56) 


In the beginning, middle, and end, one employs the four-fold figure [of syllables] 
(caturasrayuta). When employed with eighteen syllables it is the Lower-spell 
(hinamantra).” (2.57) 


The destroyer spell--a twenty-one syllable spell conjoined with the Om syllable--contains 
many hook syllables, the /ekha [syllables], and the ‘hrt' syllables.” (2.58) 


The infant-spell (bala) has seven syllables. The child-spell (Aumdara) has eight syllables. 
The adolescent-spell (vuwva) has eighteen syllables. This spell does not confer any 
perfections.”* (2.59) 


73 Hindi describes 'da' syllable in the middle, first syllable is 'hum', end is the 'phaf'. 

74 The Hindi declares that the heart has ‘do’, head is ‘vasat’, middle is ‘vausat’. 

75 In the Hindi commentary the the vidya and mantra are coded as male or female deities. 
76 The Hindi gloss uses 'phef'. 

77 Hindi describes 21 syllables. 'Om', 'hram', and 'krom' are the three seeds. 

78 Hindi says these are spells are propitiating spells, they are separate spells. 
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The Mature (praudha) [spell] has twenty four syllables. (2.60) 


The 30 syllables, the 84 syllables, the 100 syllables, and the 400 syllables: these are 
versions of the Senior-spell (vrddhah sa parikirttitah). (2.61) 


The Cruel-spell (nistrimsa) has nine syllables conjoined with the dhruva syllable. (2.62) 


At the end of the spell is the heart. In the middle is the Siva mantra. At the head is not 
found a mystic syllable [like 'hum'], but there is a 'vaisaf' and a 'phat' sound. This spell is 
known as Non-virile (nivirya), for it is devoid of both the Siva and the Sakti.” (2.63) 


The Sluggish-spell containing five syllables is devoid of perfection; it has a 'phat' sound 
and that elderly (praudha) spell in its spell-scheme. (2.64) 


The 1| syllable spell [is called] “The Best” (Auta) or “Complete” (niramsaka). The spell 
with 2 syllables is [called] “Devoid of Purity (sattvahina), but the 4 syllable spell is 
called “Squint-Eyed” (kekara). (2.65) 


The 6 syllable along with the 7 syllable are called “Devoid of Life” (jivahina). Further 
(sarddha) the 12 syllable spell is called “Darkened” (dhiimita); it is forbidden. (nindita) 
(2.66) 


The 2 syllable spell, the 21 syllables spell, the 20, and the 30 syllable spells--these are 
known as “Embraced” (G/ingita) [spells]. (2.67) 


The 22 syllable spell is the “Bewilderer” (mohita). (2.68) 


The 24 syllable spell, the 27 syllable spell, and also the 32 syllable spell--[these are] 
“Hunger Bestowers” (ksudhartta). (2.69) 


The 11 syllable, the 25 syllable, and the 23 syllable spell--[these are] “Wild” (drpta) 
spells. (2.70) 


The 26 syllable spell, the 36 syllable, and the 31 syllable spells--[these are] “limb 
depriving” (angahina) [spells]. (2.71) 


The 28 syllable and the 21 syllable spells are the “Terribly Violent” (atikruddha) [spells] 
that are forbidden in any ritual action. (2.72) 


79 The end has a 'namah', the middle has 'svaha', and there are not a 'vasat' or 'hum'; the 
'vausaft' is conjoined with the 'phaf'; it is without the letters of Siva or Sakti; this is known 
as the non-virile. 
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The 30 syllable spell and the 33 syllable spell are “Excessively Harsh” (atikrira) spells 
that are forbidden in any ritual actions. (2.73) 


Having undertaken the 24 syllable spell, one should then use the 63 syllable spell. These 
spells are reckoned as “Shameful” (savrida) whenever discussed. (2.74) 


Those 65-syllable spells are the spells that pacify the mind. (2.75) 


From 65 syllables up to 99 syllable spells--they are all impure spells (na sobhana) that 
cause [a man] to wander from his home (sthanabhrasta). (2.76) 


The 13 syllable spells and the 15 syllables spells--they are all known as the deficient spell 
(vikala). The 100, the 150, the 200, the 92, and the 91--all these, especially the 200 
syllable spell, are declared to be hateful spells (nihsneha). (2.77-8) 


Having undertaken the 400-syllable up to thousand-syllable spell--these are powerful 
spells (ativrddha) spell that are shunned in all the religious treatises. (2.79) 


Those spells with syllables in excess of a thousand syllables using the syllables that 
afflict are the punishing (dandaka) spells. (2.80) 


The spells with 2,000 syllables are joined one by one with the seven khandasah 
(saptadhasritah). These are known to the essence of the hymns (stotra). There is no 
doubt. Likewise, those vidyd known by spell-knowers are effective in all ritual acts. 
(2.81) 
If the wise man who recognizes the human-faults (dosanimanavijnaya yo) but who 
anyway performs the spells, they will not produce perfection for him even after 
innumerable time and practice. (2.82) 

Ravana Said 
Out of your grace, O Great One, you have taught all of the symptoms and afflictions 
resulting from the spells. Please explain the spells that bestow faults and those that grant 
fruits. (2.83) 

Siva Said 


The spells with defects starting with division (chinna) are explained in the Tantra. All of 
them confer perfection due to the power of the collected syllables. (2.84) 


Having sealed up (putikrtva) the spell (mantra) with the collected syllables from a 
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specific vidya, he should repeat it facing the East (piirva) 108 times for the purpose of 
gaining fruits. Then the great vidya spell will accordingly grant the fruits as discussed. 
(2.85-6) 


Having clamped the vulva-seal (vonimudra) upon the closed and compressed lotus 
(samkocyadharapankaja), he moves back and forth, [muttering] the rendered syllables of 
the spell. He should visualize the Brahma-aperture (brahmarandhravidhi) and fill it up 
with wind (vayu) and seal it up [like a lid on a pot]. The spell-knower performs the 
mantra-repetition 1000 times in accordance with the teachings on the faults of spells 
(mantradosaprasasta). (2.87-8) 


Should one attain other faults (dosa), he should employ (ksiptva) the so-called maya, the 
kama, or the sriya syllables:these remove problems (diisana). (2.89) 


Ravana Said 


O Lord, I want to hear! O Treasure of mercy, tell me in detail all all about these fantastic 
things (Autahala): perfected magic boots (pdduka) and pills, the ability to walk over 
water, the spell that revivifies the dead (mrtasamjivinividya) and the great method 
causing invisibility. (2.90-1) 


Samkara Said 
I will tell you in sequence. Listen carefully, Ravana. (2.92) 
The spell to make magic boots 


“Om! Reverence to the Lord who dwells atop the Moon! To him atop the crest of the 
moon, the top of the mountain, the tip of the spear! Reverence to the wide-ranging, 
swift-footed Lord! Hum Phat Svaha!’® The spell is perfected by 3000 repetitions. 


He combines in equal parts acquire the fat, eyes, intestines and blood from a Sarika bird 
[i.e. a myna bird], also the bile and eyes of a crow, saffron and citron, fat and marrow 
from a dog. [The combined substances are mixed] with camel milk. One should smear 
this on his feet and make reverence to Siva [using the aforementioned mantra]. The aim 
of this technique is to go any place in the blink of an eye. He roams about the sky and 
sports like Siva. (2.93-5) 


80 "Om namascandramase candrasekhara namo bhagavate tistha namo bhagavate namah sikhare namah 
suline namah padapracarine vegine humphat svaha //" A literal rendering:“Om! Reverence to the 
Moon! Reverence to the Moon-Crested Lord! Reverence to the Lord Who Lives at the Mountain Top! 
Reverence to the Spear-bearer (sulin)! Reverence to the Swift-footed Lord! Hum Phat Svaha.” I have 
translated above by making many of the datives into locatives in accord with Tantra Sanskrit. the 
mantra is dedicated to the Siva who can roam through space, anywhere and everywhere. 
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The method of affecting the pill 


The practitioner should go to a kite bird's nest (cil/halaya) and make obligatory food 
offerings: while mentally worshiping deities, he offers offering little bits of raw flesh [to 
the bird] until [the bird] lays eggs (prasuta bhavati). Then he should deposit three and a 
half measures (sarddhaniskatraya) measures of fluid mercury into two eggs pierced 
[through the top an bottom]. The top and bottom of the egg are sealed [after the 
following procedure] with beeswax and returned to the bird nest. [This is the procedure. ] 
The top of both eggs is pierced with two tubes. The middle [of the egg] pierced with an 
iron needle using a heavy-hand. Then a tube is placed [in the hole]. The mercury fluid is 
carefully placed in the middle of the egg [via the second tube]. Having done what is 
described, he should perform obligatory worship via tribute offerings (atibalyupahara). 
When the egg bursts open on its own [i.e. he should not crack the egg himself], then he 
should carefully look over the top [of the nest]. When the egg cracks, he should take the 
two pill [that emerge from the egg]. When he descends from the tree, the should give one 
to another man to swallow, and the other [pill] he should place in his own mouth. Now 
he can go and return up to twelve leagues (yojana) [in an instant]! He should perform the 
worship and mantra repetition with this mantra: "Hrim Hum Phat! Mistress of the Kites 
(cillacakresvari), the Greatest Goddess Among The Greats (pardtparesvari)! Give me 
the slipper! Give me the seat (padukamdsanam)! Svaha!” (2.96) 


The spell to walk on water 


“Om! Reverence to the Delightful Goddess, to the Delightful God, to the Great Lord, to 
the Great Queen, to Indra, to Indrette, the Brahma, to Brahmette. Reverence to Howler 
and Howlererette. Immobilize the water! Immobilize the ocean! Dry them up! Go! Go! 
Give [me] the magic slipper (pdduka). Give it!” This is the spell. The spell is perfected 
by one hundred thousand repetitions. 


Having made powder from the seeds of the bignonia indica (syondka) and deposited [the 

powder upon] a pair of slippers (paduka), the man easily wanders over the waters as if he 
were on land. (2.97) 

Fresh butter, gold (rukma), white mustard (gaurika), onion (durgamdha), and fish-oil [are 


made into] a paste. Having completely covered plugged his ears (sakalasrotobhamgdad) 
[with this paste] a man can wander across the waters like a crocodile. (2.98) 


Now the Occult Magic of Revivification after Death 


Siva Said 
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“Om! [Reverence] to the Beautiful Ones, the Terrifying Ones, to Those More Terrible 
than The Terrifying! Reverences to them all! Reverence all the Terrible-Formed Slayers 
(sarvasarvebhyah)!”’ [This is] the Spell.*' It is perfected by repetition one hundred 
thousand times while the cantor is seated upon the earth in an empty charnel ground. 


Place a linga at the base of an amkola tree and worship it. [Place an unfired,] new pot 
there by the /imga and worship it. Wind a single thread (sitrenaikena) around the tree, 
the /inga, and the pitcher. (2.99) 


A group of four practitioners should perform obligatory prostration in sequence. Then 
for two and two days [each sa@dhaka] should worship using the Aghora mantra [as written 
above]. (2.100) 


The wise gathers up fully ripened fruits along with flowers and so forth. Having cooked 
the fruits, he should gather them and fill up the jar described above. (2.101) 


[The practitioner] performs obligatory worship of the jar [offering] sandal, flowers, and 
unbroken grains. He should remove the chaff from the seeds, and then rub [the seeds] on 
the mouth [of the jar]. (2.102) 


The mouth [of the jar] is covered with a large plate (brhanam vrttam) smeared with 
various auspicious [worship substances]. Then it is smeared all over with dirt gathered 
from the hand of a potter. Seeds are then fashioned [into garlands] which are strung 
about the top of the pot. (2.103-4) 


When it is dry, a copper pot is put on top and another pot is put underneath. Having put 
this in a fire stoked with oil, he should acquire and save [the cooked remnants and oil]. 
(2.105) 


A half portion (masarddham) of that oil [collected above] and a half potion of sesame oil; 
when cooled, that [oil] is applied to a corpse. Then [the dead person] will immediately 
return to life or go favorably to the land of Yama. Those killed by snakes or disease and 
the like will surely return to life. (2.106-7) 


The spell to cause invisibility 
“Om! Hum Phat! O Dark One (kali), Dark One, eat the meat and blood! Eat it! O 


Goddess, may no man see me! Hum Phat Svaha!’’ This is the spell. It is perfected by 
one hundred thousand repetitions. 


81 "om aghorebhyo ‘tha ghorebhyo ghoraghoratarebhyah / sarvebhyah sarvasarvebhyo namaste astu 
rudrartipebhyah /" 
82 "Om hum phat kali kali mamsasonitam khadaya khadaya devi ma paSyatu manuseti humphat svaha //" 
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He should make five wicks from the calotropic gigantika (arka), silk-cotton (salmali), 
cotton (karpdsa), woven silk (patta), and lotus threads [and place the five wicks] into five 
human skulls. [The skulls are filled] with oil that is rendered human fat (narataila) and 
set alight. He should acquire the lamp-black (Aajjal) from the skulls. This should be 
done in a Siva temple. [The lamp-black] from the five [skulls] should be combined. 
Having consecrated [the combined lamp-black], when it is applied to the eyes as eyeliner, 
he will not be seen, even by gods. (2.108-10) 


Yellow orpiment, terminalia catappa tree flowers (inguditaru), the eye and hair of a cat, 
the beak of a crow, and the remains [from a worship ritual] (ucchista) are combined into a 
pill [that causes invisibility]. This is called the kalpalatika [pill]. 


This is the conclusion of the latter half of the Uddisatantra--a dialogue between Ravana 
and Samkara--including the partial and complete descriptions of various subjects, the 
primary being the discussion of the perfection of the spells, this was written with a 
commentary by Pandita Syamasundarlala Tripathi. 


And this is the end of the book. (samaptascayam granthah) 


83 Kapalata is a magic creeper that grants all desires, MW gives Kalpalatika as a kind of magic pill. This 
could be a pill that grants all desires. 
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Appendix Two -- Bhairavapadmavatikalpa 
Translated 


Bhairavapadmavatikalpa 


The First Division: A Description of Spells 


Having bowed to the Lord of the Three Worlds, he who tears apart the dangerous actions 
of the tortoise (kamathopasargadalana), the victorious one, Parsu (parsujina), I shall 
discuss the Bhairavapadmavatikalpa that bestows desired fruits . (1) 


Protect me, O three-eyed Goddess. Padma[vati], you sit upon a lotus and shine like a red 
flower. [Your four] hands hold a noose, a fruit [gesture], the wish-granting [gesture] and 
an elephant goad. (2) 


The [six] names of the Padma goddess are are Totala, Tvarita, Nitya, Tripura, 
Accomplisher of Desires (kamasGdhini), and Tripurabhairavi. (3) 


I shall discuss the subjects described in the text in order: first, the description of a 
sadhaka, the proper use of ritual (susakali), worshiping goddesses, then the 12 yantras, 
immobilization (stambha), bewitching of women, subjugation yantra, [the use of] mirrors 
[in divination], herbal lore that subjugates (vasyausadha), and Garuda [vidya, snake and 
poison lore]. (4) 


Mallisena composed the text (kalpa) [dedicated to] the goddess Padmavati; its ten 
chapters composed in the revered Sloka meter, that is lovely and noble. (5) 


The mantrin's pride and amour are conquered, wrath tranquilized, irrelevant speech 
abandoned. He delights worshiping the goddess [Padmavati] and reveres the feet of the 
the Jina. (6) 


The mantrin is such a man who is heroic (sura) in mantra performance, eschews sins 
(papa), resolute in virtue, solemn (mauni), and he is pious in spirit (mahabhimani). (7) 


He was initiated by a venerable guru (gurijjanahitopadesa), is not slothful, rejects 
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[excessive], and eats only measured amounts of food. He worships the goddess 
[Padmavti]. (8) 


He has conquered his senses and defects [i.e. the products of the five senses and defects 
such as anger]. His [only] bodily-delight is engendered by the nectar of Dharma. He is 
endowed with the most weighty of virtues. (9) 


In the midst of the world, the mantrin is pure [inside and out], placid, devoted to 
Gurudevas, maintains vows (vrata), truthful, compassionate, intelligent, shrewd, and 
well-lettered (bijapadavadharin) [1.e. able to discern and divide words and seed- 
syllables.]. (10) 


Wherever and whenever [i.e. despite the situation, temporal or locative], if these qualities 
are not present in a man, he will not be a mantrin. If he practices mantra recitation due to 
haughtiness (darpavasa), he will only attain false-hood (anartha) [even in the presence] 
of Padavati.(11) 


Thus ends the first chapter, on the qualities of the spell-knower, found in the 


Bhairavapadmavatikalpa, written by the great sage Mallisena who is chief among the 
poets and speaks in a two-fold manner (ubhayabhasa) || | || 
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The Second Division: On the Manner of Completing Anything (sakalikarana) 


The mantrin first bathes bathes then dons clean red clothing. Establishing himself in a 
purified place, he performs the complete [introductory] rituals [as follow, i.e. purification 
rituals and nyasa]. (1) 


He established [five syllable upon he fingers]: ‘Aram’ upon his left thumb, ‘/rim’ on the 
the index finger, “hriim’ on the middle, ‘hraum’ on the ring-finger, ‘hrah’ on the little 
finger. (2) 


The mantrin daily installs these [syllables] upon his body: first the syllables that invoke 
the five [Worthy Ones, Perfected Ones, Teachers, Preceptors, and All Good Ones], each 
[mantra] starts ‘homa’ (pranava) and ends ‘svaha’(homa). [Each mantra] includes those 
aforementioned five empty in the foremost position [i.e. the seed syllables, i.e. ‘hram’, 
‘hrim’, ‘hrim’, ‘hraum’, ‘hrah’, are placed after the invocation of the five figures. ] 
[Next he places the five respective body parts]: head, mouth, heart, navel, and feet. 
[Finally, he places] ‘raksa raksa.’'(3-4) 


He binds the directions [by placing] these [syllables] in the [various] directions by 
establishing respectively the ksa-syllable (Atta) [conjoined] with the second, fourth, 
sixth, fourteenth, and the visarga [i.e. d, i, u, au, and ah] terminating with an anusvara 
(bindu) [, l.e. ksam ksim ksiim ksaum ksah | (5) 


The mantrin contemplates golden, four-sided ritual space (prakara) [measuring] twenty 
hand-lengths [inscribed with] the empty syllables rendered with all the vowels [1.e. the 
visarga| 


[Also] the Asa-syllable [rendered] with all the vowels [in the same manner]. He meditates 
upon the well-rendered ritual space (khatikakrti) as filled with shining water inhabited by 
terrifying sea monsters. (7) 


He meditates upon himself surrounded by fire that blazed with the fire-bearing syllable 
[‘ja'], the ‘um’ syllable, and the ‘ra’ syllable. After meditation, he performs bathing using 
water consecrated with the amrta-mantra.’ (8) 


1 Commentary renders mantra thus: homa namo arihamtanam hram sirsam raksa raksa svaha /homa 
namo siddhanam hrim vadanam raksa raksa svaha /homa namo ayariyanam hram hrdayam raksa raksa 
svaha /homa namo uvajmayanam hraum nabhim raksa raksa svaha /homa namo loe savvasahinam hrah 
padau raksa raksa svaha // ityanganydasakramah // 

2 Comm. Reads: homa amrte! Amrtodbhave! Amrtavarsini! amrtam sravaya sravaya sam sam klim klim 
hrim hrim hram hram hrim hrim dravaya dravaya hrim svaha // amrtamantra’yam // 
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He should envision himself atop Mount Meru, [as if] his own body [was the mountain], 
bathed by Parsvajinendracandra surrounded by hordes of gods, using an ocean of milk. 
His body is purified by the water. (9) 


Sakinis, Ghosts, and Seizers cannot approach [the spell-knower] due to this mediation. 
Now he swiftly destroys malicious creatures gathered before him. (10) 


Established in the paryanka-crouch, worship substances ready to hand, he makes the 
tilaka marks using pure sandal for himself and for his directional consorts (digvanita). 


(11) 


Padmavati (kamalavati), her [overstretch] crown the hooded king [of serpents, 
Dharendra], her couch an abundant red lotus, her mount the cock-snake (kurkutoraga), 
glowing red, lotus-faced, three-eyed. [In her four hands she bears] the varada-gesture, a 
goad, an outstretched noose, and a divine flower. [The sadhaka] should visualize her [in 
this way]. When practitioners perform mantra recitation, she grants [them] results 


(phala). (12) 


Knowing the aforementioned parts [of the mantra] called the ‘sadhyah’ [i.e the manta] 
and the ‘sadhaka’ [i.e the mantrin], the knower renders the mantra and it bears fruit, 
otherwise it is meaningful. (13) 


The names of the ‘sa@dhya’ and the ‘sadhaka’, the nasal ending (anusvara), consonant 
(vyancana), and vowel (svara) are rendered separately in order. [Then these syllables] 
are established in sequence at the top and bottom? (14) 


The syllables of the name of the ‘sddhya’ [i.e. the mantra] is reckoned with the syllables 
of the name of the ‘sadhaka’. Having removed the neuter gender, that [group of sounds] 
is made into four parts. *(15) 


The wise one splits the four portions and then places them in sequence. First, second, 
third, and fourth letters, they are the ‘siddhi’, ‘sadhya’, ‘susiddhi’, and the ‘enemy’ (ari). 
(16) 

The wise one uses the ‘siddhi’ and ‘susiddhi’, but he avoids the ‘sadhya’ and the ‘enemy’ 
(satru). The ‘siddhi’ and ‘susiddhi’ grant results, but the ‘sa@dhya’ and ‘enemy’ do not 
grant results. (17) 


The ‘siddhi’ bears fruit after several days, the ‘sadhya’ after many days. ‘Susiddhi’ bears 


3 Comm. the sadhya is at top and sadhaka at bottom 
4 Comm. the four are ‘sadhya’, ‘sadhaka’, ‘anusvara’, ‘vyanjana 
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fruit instantly. The ‘enemy’ removes life and wealth (pranarthavindsanah satruh).° (18) 


Should the ‘enemy’ be at the beginning or end, then [the practitioner] should abandon the 
mantra. In the three positions [beginning, middle, or end] the ‘enemy’ is death or [at 
least] injurious (karyahani). (19) 


When the ‘enemy’ is first and a pair of ‘siddhi’ in the middle and ‘sddhya’ at the end, it is 
said [this mantra] grants only trifling fruits with incredible difficulty. (20) 


If the ‘enemy’ is at the end, and the beginning and middle have a pair of ‘siddha’ 
[syllables]. Whatever [success] was granted at first, all that will be destroyed at the end. 
(21) 


This is the second division called the manner of affecting the world; it is found in the 
Bhairavapadmavatikalpa which was undertaken by Mallisena the greatest of the poets 
who speaks in two voices. 


5 Possible emendation that to loc. in final that it gives result only at the end of life or after loss of life and 
wealth 
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The Third Division: The Sequence of Worshiping the Gods 


He effects pacification, enmity-bestowal, subjugation, binding, bewitching of women, 
and immobilization [by mantra coding known as] lamps (dipana), blossoms (pallava), 
embedding (samputa), obstructions (rodha), threads (granthana), and split mantras 
(vidarbhana).® (1) 


The method of positioning the named [is according to the offering and act]. At the 
beginning, it is ‘the lamp.’ At the end, ‘the blossom.’ In the middle, ‘embedding’. At the 
beginning, middle, and end, ‘the obstruction.’ After the syllable sounds (varnantarita), 
‘the tying.’ In the middle of two syllables, ‘the split syllables’. Knowing this, the 
mantrin may perform the practice of the six-results (satkarmakarana). (2-3) 


Knowing the proper directions, times, seals (mudra), seats (sana), and blossom [types], 
the sorcerer performs mantra recitation. Performing mantra recitation and fire offerings 
(japyahoma), he must remain orthodox (sada tisthatu) [in practice, or] his mantra will not 
succeed.(4) 


When performing subjugation, bewitching, immobilization, besetting (nisedha), 
dissension, agitation (calana), pacification, and prosperity-creating [rites], he faces the 
[respective] directions Soma, Yama, Amara, Hara, Agni, the Maruts, Abdhi (ocean), and 
Nirrti.’ (5) 


In the morning, the subjugation rites*. At midday, the destruction of love (pritindsanam).’ 
In the afternoon, eradication.'° At midday, besetting (pratisedha).'' Pacification rituals at 
midnight.'? At dawn, prosperity increase.'’ To reverse the subjugation rituals and 


6 Comm. correlates order of offerings with order of acts, pacification with lamps, enmity-bestow with 
blossoms, and so forth; the offerings here are types of mantra rendering. 

7 Comm. reads: Soma means facing north to perform subjugation. Yama means turning to the south. 
Akrstih means the bewitching act. Amara means turning to the east to perform immobilization. Hara 
means turning to the north-east to perform the besting. Agni means turning to the south-east to perform the 
enmity-bestowal. Marut means turning to the northwest. Calana means the stupefaction act. Abdhi means 
turning to the west. Santikam means the pacification ritual. Narrtidigvadanah means turning to the 
northwest [again] to perform the rites of increase. Thus, facing the appropriate direction, he performs the 
subjugation acts. 

8 Comm. explains that the morning is the spring and is the time of subjugation, bewitching, and 
immobilization acts. 

9 Comm. explains that the middle of the day is the summer and is the time for enmity-bestowal. 

10 Comm. the rainy season. 

11 Comm. autumn. 

12 The winter. Note, that this text inverts the seasons prescribed in such tantras as the Uddisatantra. 

13 Comm. the dewy season of January to march, Magh and Phalguna. 
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perform the other rites, he employs the right hand.'* (6-7) 
Now the exposition on times and actions. 


The mudras [known as] ‘hook’, ‘lotus’ (saroja), ‘knowledge’ (bodha), ‘blossom’ 
(pravala), ‘conch’, and ‘vajra’ correspond to rituals effecting bewitching, subjugation, 
pacification, enmity-bestowing, suppression, and killing.'* (8) 


The various mat markings (pitha) [correspond to the six acts]: ‘Staff’, ‘Svastika’, ‘lotus’, 
‘Wild Cock’ (kukkuta), ‘Ax,’ and 'Bright-lamp' (ucchabhadra).’'® The colors are dawn- 
light, crimson, moonlight, smokey, yellowish, and black. (9)!’ 


Regarding dissension, bewitching, and agitation [mantras employ the syllables] ‘hum’, 
‘Vaisad’, and ‘phad’ [respectively]. For subjugation, the ‘Vasad.’ For enemy-killing, the 
‘Ghe Ghe.’ For pacification, ‘svahd.” For increase, ‘Svadha.’’'® (10) 


The wise one performs 108 repetitions of mantra using [rosaries beads made of] crystal 
(sphatika) for pacification and, so forth respectively, coral (pravala), pearl (mukta), gold 
(camikara), and the son-granter seed [jewel] (putrajiva).'° (11) 


[To perform the six magic acts using a rosary] the rosary beads [rest upon] a finger and 
are moved with the thumb. In the rites of liberation (moksa), sorcery (abhicara), 
pacification, subjugation, and attraction, [the fingers], starting with the thumb, are 
employed in sequence. (12) 


Now the exposition of drawing Yantras as houses for adoring deities 


Using a golden stylus with pleasant substances [as ink] (surabhidravya), he draw this 
yantra. It is extends out with four sides and four doors, drawn using three lines. (13) 


“Homage to the Great Serpent (dharanendra). Homage to the Bottom-dweller 


14 Comm. explains that the left hand is used for implementing the rituals. 

15 Comm. renders vadha as pratisedha or nisedha throughout, as opposed to the literal death, killing, or 
striking. 

16 Comm. places vidvesa and uccdtana together with the ax. 

17 Comm. glosses pitha with asana. Danda is for Gkarsa. Svastika is for vasya. Pankaja is for santi and 
pausti. Kukkuta is for vidvesa and uccatana. Kulisa is the vajrasana and is used for stambhana. 
Uccabhadrapithani is the seat of vistirnabhadra and is used for nisedha. Udayarka is the dawn-color and 
is used for akrdti. Rakta is the color of the japa flower and is used for vasya. Sasadhara is the color of the 
candrakanta (moon-lovely) used for santi and pausti. Dhuma is dhumra color used for vidvesana 
uccatana. Haridra is yellow and is used for stambhana. Asita is black used for nisedha. Considering 
these symbols are visual, the Gsanas are mats marked with these symbols. 

18 Comm. places all syllables to be inserted in pallava position. 

19 Comm. deviates from the order of rituals above, as does the text by starting with santi. 
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(adhacchadana). Homage to Heaven-dweller (urdhvacchadana). Homage to the Lotus 
Dweller (padmacchadana).” These four mantras start with the veda [1.e. the homa] and 
then mdyd [i.e. hrim] syllables.” (14) 


Starting in the east [with the mantra to Dharanendra], the mantras are inscribed in the 
four door-seats for the purpose of protection. At the edge of the first [outermost] line, he 
should inscribe the 10 World-Protectors, starting with Indra. (15)! 


The syllables ‘la,’ ‘ra,’ ‘Sa,’ ‘Sa,’ ‘va,’ ‘va,’ ‘sa, ’and ‘ha’ [all] with nasal sounds are 
connects with the eight Lords of the Directions (dikpatisameta). The ‘homa’, the 
appropriate [syllable staring with /a for first deity], the reverence phrase [i.e name in 
dative then namah]. In addition to the eight are the mantras] 'homa hrim Lord of the Sky 
and Lord of the Depths namah'.” (16) 


The goddesses starting with Jaya are sequentially placed in the cardinal directions and 
starting with Jambha in the intermediate directions. [Their mantras are inscribed] at the 
edge of the middle line, [using the form] 'homa hrim Goddess so-and-so namah'. (17)” 


First [in the primary directions are] the deities Victory (jaya), Triumph (vijaya), 
Unconquerable (ajita), and Supreme Unconquerable (apardjita). Then [in the 
intermediate directions are] goddesses Gape Maw (jambha), Bewilderer (mohda), 
Immobilizer (stambhd), and Steadfast (stambhini). (18)** 


In the middle [of the yantra, the practitioner] should inscribe an eight petal lotus. [Upon 
the petals, he] inscribes the names ‘Kama’s Flower’ (anangakamala), ‘Flower-scent’ 
(padmagandha), ‘Lotus-mouth’ (padmasya), and ‘Lotus-garland’ (padmamalika), 


20 Comm.: Dharanendray is to the east. Adhacchandra is to the south. Urddhacchandana is to the west. 
Padmacchana is to the north. The Veda is the homa, and the maya is the hrim. 

21 Comm. This verse is connected with the previous. The sequence of mantra inscriptions is the directions 
according to the various deities. To the east: homa hrim dharendraya namah. To the south: homa hrim 
adhacchadanaya namah. To the west: homa hrim urddhacchadanaya namah. To the north: homa hrim 
padmacchadanaya namah. 

22 Comm.: homa lam indraya namah is to the east. homa ram agnaye namah is in the southeast 
(agneya).. homa sam yamah is to the south (daksina). homa sam nairrtydya namah is to the southwest 
(nairrtya). homa vam varunaya namah is to the west (pascima). homa yam vayave namah is to the 
northwest (vayavya). homa sam kuberaya is to the north (uttara). oma ham 1sanaya namah is to the north 
east (aisana). homa hrim adhacchadanaya namah is below (adhah), and homa hrim urdhvacchadanaya 
namah, is to the heavens (urddhva). These are the sequence of placing the ten dikpdlas. 

23 Comm. the directions are inscribed with Jaya and the intermediate with Jambha. The spell is homa 
hrim purvah, then namah is placed after the words. 

24 These are the eight deities. Comm. homa hrim jaye namah to the east. homa hrim vijaye namah to the 
south. Homa hrim ajite namah to the west. homa hrim aparajite namah to the north. homa hrim jambhe 
namah to the south east. homa hrim mohe namah to the southwest. homa hrim stambhe namah to the 
northwest. homa hrim stambhani namah to the northeast. These are the goddesses in sequence of their 
writing in the middle if the lines (madhyarekhtapanakramah). 
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“Kama’s Arrow’ (madanomddini), ‘Kama’s Flames’ (kamoddipana), ‘Lotus-color’ 
(padmavarna), and, finally, ‘Three-fold World Shaker’ (trailokyaksobhini). (19-20) 


The blazing [mantra contains] ‘homa hrim’ at first, followed by the name [as described 
above] and the word ‘namah’. In the middle [of the lotus petals, he should write] an ‘a’ 
syllable at the front and a ‘h’ syllable at the end [forming a central mantra]. (21) * 


Now the sequence of establishing the four-fold wheel (cakra) to the goddesses -- 


The ‘homa’ (bhakti) followed by ‘hrim’ (bhuvanesa) and ‘ksa’ conjoined with one of the 
four vowels [i.e. @ 7u ai] followed by one of the four vowels [in the name] of the goddess 
[i.e. pa dma va ti], and [the mantra] ends with ‘namah’. [These mantras] are established 
outside the lotus in the directions starting with east.”° (22) 


These are the four wheels for the goddess Padmavati. Always perform her worship by 
means of the [so-called] five worship acts. (23) 


The wise declare the five worship acts to the goddess as invocation, establishing, gaining 
her attention, worship, and dismissal. (24) 


“homa hrim namo stu bhagavati! Padmavati! ehi ehi sam Vausat!’ [The sadhaka] should 
mentally invoke the goddess using this mantra. (25) 


To establish [the goddess he uses the mantra above] with the two ‘tistha’ and two ‘tha’ 
syllables at the end. To gain her attention [the ending of the mantra is] ‘sannihita bhava 
bhava mama vasad.” (26)°’ 


During the worship ritual, [one uses the mantra] starting with ‘gandha’ [and repeated 
with the different offerings in the worship] then “grhnha grhnha’ [and concluding with] 
‘namah’. Her dismissal [uses the mantra ending] “svasthanam gaccha gaccha” and three 
‘jah’ syllables.** (27) 


25 Comm. states that this method is applied to the eight aforementioned goddesses (asta devyah tah homa 
hrim karapurvokta). Thus, “homa hrim anangakamalayai namah, homa hrim pdmagandhayai namah, 
homa hrim pdmasyayai namah, homa hrim padmamdalayai namah, homa hrim madanonmadinyai namah, 
homa hrim kamoddipanayai namah, homa hrim padmavarnayai namah, homa hrim trailokyaksobhinyai 
namah.” 

26 Comm. explains that bhakti is the homa, and bhuvanesa is the hrim. The four syllables are @, 7, a, and 
ai. The four sounds of the goddess are the four sounds in the name of padmavatt. The rendered mantra is: 
homa hrim ksam pa namah iti pracyam disi, homa hrim kstm dya namah iti yamyayam, homa hrim ksum va 
namah iti pasimayam, homa hrim ksaim tt namah ityuttarasyam vilikhet. 

27 Comm states that the aforementioned spell is used plus “mama sannihita bhava bhava vasat.” 

28 Comm. renders all the upakarana mantras as follows. For Ghvanam: homa hrim namo stu bhavati! 
Padmavati! Ehi ehi sam vausat. Sthittkaranam: homa hrim namo stu bhagavati! Padmavati! Tistha tistha 
thah thah. Sannidhikaranam: homa hrim namo stu bhagavati! Padmavati! Mama sannihita bhava bhava 
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|| Now, the sequence of the five-fold process || 


The wise performs invocation and release while, respectively, inhaling and exhaling 
(purakarecakayoga). Worship, gaining attention, and establishing are done while holding 
the breath (kumbhakatah). (28) 


The root mantra [for these practices] uses the ‘brahma’ [homa] first, then the ‘/okanatha’ 
[Arim], ‘hraim’, the ‘vyoma’ ['ha'], ‘sa’ conjoined the madana-syllable ['k/im', thus 
'sklim'], ‘padme’, ‘padmakdatini’, and finally ‘namas’.” [Thus, homa hrim hraim hsklim 
padme padmakatini namah] (29) 


Padmavatt (padmddevi) is perfected using 3,000 repetitions of the lotus flower [mantra], 
or, otherwise, by the repetition of the filament and blossom of red karavira flower 
[mantra].*° (30) 


The six-syllable vidyd is [the following] mantra. The brahma syllable ['homa'], the maya 
syllable [hrim'], the hraim-syllable, and 'krim' syllables with an added vyoma ["ha’, 
rendered as ‘hsklim'], the srim-syllable, 'padme', and then 'namo'.*' (31) 


The wise ones describe this ‘three syllable’ [vidya]: ‘vagbhava’ ['em'], ‘cittanatha’ 
[‘klim'], hraum-syllable having a ‘sa’ infused with and terminating with two dots [1.e. 
visarga, thus ‘hsauh’].*” (32) 


‘End of the alphabet’ ["ha'] known as Parsvajina, put with ‘ra’ known as Dharanendrah, 
and the fourth vowel|['7’], with a bindu: this is called the Padmavati [mantra].** (33) 


The vidya that bewilders folk in the three-fold world is preceded by ‘homa’ and is 
followed by ‘namah’. It is called the single syllable [vidya]. When repeated it always 
grants success.** (34) 


vasat. Pujavidhanam: homa hrim namo stu bhagavati! Padmavati! Gandhadin grhna grhna namah. 
Visarjanam: homa hrim namo stu bhagavati! Padmavati! Svasthanam gacha gacha jah jah jah. 

29 The comm. explains the syllables in brackets. The mantra renderings is: homa hrim haim hsklim 
padme! Padmakatimi! namah. 

30 Comm. explains that the padma flower refers to the 1,00- petaled flower. And the red flower and 
filament are another means of perfection. These flowers refer to mantra repetition techniques that are not 
made explicit in text or commentary. 

31 The syllables in brackets are provided by the commentary. Comm. renders: homa hrim hraim hsklim 
srim padme! namah 

32 Syllables in brackets are provided by commentary. Commentary renders the mantra using the format of 
previous, adding homa at beginning and at the end; consequently the mantra has five, not three, syllables. 
Comm. renders: homa aim klim hsauh namah. 

33 Comm. provides syllables in brackets. This is called the one syllable vidya: hrim 

34 Comm. renders the spell: homa hrim namah. Kama’s mantra is hrim, and he is the one who agitates the 
three-fold world. In the verse above, this syllable is called the Padmavati vidya. 
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Now the explanation of homa sequence-- 


Inscribe the name [of the target] with the ‘tattva@ [hrim] upon a leaf. [Syllables from the 
name] are conjoined with ‘a’. The five arrows of Kama [, i.e. dram drim klim blum, and 
sah, are written] outside [the name]. And the aforementioned ‘World-lord' (/okapati) 
[hrim] is placed [in the mantra]. That should be placed in a triangular homa pit.** (35) 


The goddess Padmavati is perfected using 30,000 fire offering ritual, [oblating] balls 
made from a combination of three sweets (madhuratrikasammisrita), bdellum (guggula), 
and chickpeas (canaka).*° (36) 


For worshiping the goddess, ‘namah’ is at the end of the mantra, but during the homa 
worship the very end [of the mantra] is ‘svaha’. (37) 


After one million fire offerings with mantra repetitions, the yaksa Parsva immediately 
appears, three-eyed, dark hued, standing under a Banyan tree.*’ (38) 


In the blink of an eye, the yaksa [stands] within the battlefield accompanied his own 
magical army [who are all marked] with the blazing ‘maya’ syllable. He turns [to 
confront and conquer] the enemy horde. (39) 


The post-‘sa’ letter [ha] combined with a ‘ra’ and a bindu inscribed outside the spread 
leaves of an eight petal lotus. In the cardinal directions, [one inscribes] em srim hrim 
smareso [klim].** [In the intermediate directions, one inscribes] the ‘gajavasakaranam’ 
[i.e.'kraum’ | 'hraim', 'blaim', and ‘yum'.*® Outside [the lotus yantra] Arim [is inscribed]. 
In the directionw are inscribed ‘homa hrim namo ‘rham’ and the four [previous] syllables 
[i.e. em Srim hrim klim]concluding with the ‘homa.’*° [Thus, homa namo’rham em srim 


35 Comm. provides syllables in brackets. hyrim corresponds to tattva. And the arrows syllables are directly 
from comm. The comm. describes the patra as a tamrapatra . Lokapdati is described to also be hrim. I 
have refrained from providing the Ayim for both tattvavrta and to lokapatipravestya. 

36 Comm. describes the three sweets as dhrta, dugha, and sarkara. Guggula is yaksadhipa. 

37 Comm provides a mantra for worshiping the yaksa: riijpa maharsana ehi ehi homa krom hrim namah. 
This is a specific yaksa and should not be confused with the Tirthankara Parsvanatha, though in some 
iconographic systems the yaksa Parsva is associated with the Jina Parsvanatha. 

38 Comm. places 'aim' to the east, 'srim' to the south, 'hyim' to the west, and 'k/im' to the north. 

39 Comm. adds 'kraum'. 'Kraum' to the southeast, 'hraum' to the southwest, 'blaum' to the northwest, and 
finally 'yiim' to the northeast. 

40 The various petals should be inscribed in the following manner: ‘aim srim hrim smaresah' purvadale 
aim iti, daksinadale srim iti, pascimadale hrim iti, uttaradale klim iti evam likhet / 'gajavasakaranam 
hraum tatha blaim puna ryum' itaravidikcaturdalesu dvipavasakaranam agneyadale kraum iti, 
nairrtyadale hraum iti /'tatha' tena prakarena vayavyadale blaim iti / ‘puna ryiim' pascad isanadale rym 
iti likhet / 'bahye hrim' tadyantrabahih hrimkarena vestayet /homa namo rham disi likhitacaturbijakam' 
homa namo rham iti padam pracydadicaturdisasu likhitam aim srim hrim klim iti catvari bijani / 
‘homayuktam' svahasabdayutam / evam homa namo rham aim srim klim svaheti mantrah / 
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hrim klim svaha.| One who worships this so-called Muktisrivallabha [yantra, also known 
as Cintamani,]| shall subjugate the world. (40) 


This is the third section called the rites for worshiping the goddess, in the 


Bhairavapadmavati, written by the glorious Mallisena, chief among the poets, speaking 
with two voices. 
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The Fourth Division: Twelve Inscribed Rites (rafjika) with Mantra Codes“ 


[The sadhaka] draws a twelve petal lotus. The ‘kutum’ [syllable, 1.e. 'ksa',] is conjoined 
with the conjoined ‘ma,’ ‘la,’ ‘va,’ ‘ra,’ ‘yum’ [to form a consonantal cluster 
‘ksmlvryum’]. In the middle of that [consonantal cluster] the name [of the target] is 
inscribed. Flanking [the pinda] are ‘klim’ syllables.” (1) 


In the primary directions, beginning at the east, goddesses starting with Jaya are inscribed 
[using standard worship mantras] starting ‘homa’ and ending ‘svaha’.* In the 
intermediate directions [are inscribed goddesses] starting with Jambha, using syllable 
cluster ‘jha’, ‘bha’, ‘ma’, and ‘ha”™ [i.e. jhamlvryum, bhamlvryum, and so forth] 
rendered as above [starting with ‘homa’ and ending with ‘svaha’].* (2) 


Then, [the practitioner] inscribes Crocodile Flag seed-syllable [1.e. Alim] 
(makaradhvajabija) within four petals in the diagram. The Elephant Subjugator [, i.e. the 
syllable 'kraum', follows the klim]. Three maya [syllables, i.e. hrim,] complete [the 
mantras on the four leaves]. (3) 


Upon a birch sheaf (bhirja)*, using fragrant substances, [the sadhaka] draws [the yantra] 
and then binds it with red thread. [The yantra] is deposited in a gold pot filled with 


41 This title does not exactly match the contents of the section. The section contains twelve rites and 
twelve results, however the commentary presents a single root mantra with ten variations on the root 
mantra corresponding to ten letters/sounds: hri, hum, yam, yah, ha, phad, ma, i, ksa, vasad, la. Each of the 
ten sounds is labeled a ranjikayantra. If ksa' and 'vasad' are somehow separated then there are eleven 
variations and a single root mantra, making twelve elements. 

42 Comm. notes that the seed on the petals is ‘rksmlvy.’. Se Jhavery e figure 15, the mantra bijaksara 
‘klim’ to attrack [sic] a woman. 

43 Comm. renders spells and directions as such. ‘homa jaye! svahda’ on the east petal. ‘homa vijaye! 
svahd’ on the south petal. ‘homa ajite! svaha’ on the western petal. ‘homa aparajite! svahda’ on the north 
petal. 

44 The text reads jhabhamahapinda, and thereby would read jha, bha, ma, ha. I have emended the order 
to match the name of the goddesss. 

45 The list of eight goddesses—4 starting with Jaya and 4 starting with Jambha—are found earlier in 3.17- 
8. Comm. notes that the ‘appropriately’ (tadvat) means that the first syllable is like before, i.e. homa, and 
the final syllable is a svaha like before. The mantras seed syllable is not clearly rendered from the verse. 
‘homa rjhmlvyam jambhe! svaha@ to the south-east. ‘homa rbhmlvyam! mohe! svah@ to the southwest. 
“homa rmmlvyam stambhe! svaha” is to the north west petal. “homa rhmlvyam stambhini! svaha” to the 
northeast petal. 

46 The text reads bhirye and the comm. Reads “"bharye' bhuryapatre”’. Bhiirya could mean golden, as in 
a gold sheaf or a gold colored sheaf of papers. However, the word bhiurja, meaning birch tree or birch 
sheaf, is a common pallet for such rituals and this correction improves the verse. The shift from bhirja to 
bhurya may reflect the lack of birch bark but presence of ‘gold leaf’ in the Deccan. 
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liquor. This bewilders (mohayati) a woman (abala).”’ ** (4) 


[Next, the sa@dhaka] inscribes the [aforementioned] yantra upon a female skull 
(strikapalam). In the space of the ‘k/im’ [in the mantra above] he draws the so-called 
World-Lord [syllable, i.e. hrim]. He should heat [the skull] during the three auspicious 
temporal conjunctions in a khadira-wood fire. This attracts a lovely woman 
(ramakrstih).” (5) 


He should inscribe [the aforementioned using ink made from] poison and reddish plants 
(ksvedarakta)” that yantra upon human skin with ‘hum’ in the place of the mayd syllable, 
i.e. hrim, (mayasthana). During mid-fortnight, [should he] cook it it using [flames 
kindled] , this will repel [a target] (pratisedha). (6) 


He should inscribe the yantra upon bibhita bud"', but in the place of the ‘hum’, he should 
inscribe the letter after ‘ma’ [i.e. ‘ya’ ] including a ‘ra’ [sound, 1.e. ‘rya’,|connected with 
the names of two people. [The bud and mantra-yantra] is tied up with the commingled 
hairs of a buffalo and a horse and then buried in the ground (sthapayedbhtumyam). This 
creates enmity between the two [people].* (7-8) 


In place of the [‘vya’] syllable above, he should inscribe a ‘ya’ with a visarga [i.e. yah] 
conjoined with the name [of the target] using a crow-wing stylus and [ink] made from 
mixed cremation-ground charcoal, red poison (visdriina), and crow-feces.*’ This is 
written on a cloth and hung from tree limbs [like crows perched upon a tree; doing so] 
eradicates enemies.“ (9-10) 


47 The comm. states that a mantra is inscribed on the ground, it is tied with thread, and has the spell 
[deposited] within an unfired pot (apakvabhande) filled with honey, and this bewilders a woman. The root 
mantra is rendered thus: homa rksmlvyum klim jaye! vijaye! Ajite! Aparajite! Rjhmlvyum jambhe! 
Rbhmlvyum jambhe! Rbhmlvyum mohe! Rmmlvyiim stambhe! Rhmlvyum stambhini! Klim hrim ktaum vasat 
// mohanavidhau klimranjikayantram // 

48 Following verse for is a mantrodhara of the root mantra to which the mantra variation may be inserted: 
homa ksmlvryum klim jaye vijaye ajite aparajite jhmlvryum jambhe bhmlvryiim mohe mmlvryiim stambhe 
Alvryum stambhini klim hrim kraum vasat // mohanavidhau klimranjikayantram // 

49 Seed in bracket from comm. 

50 Comm. visagardabharudhirabhyam 

51 Text reads bibhitaphalake and comm. Reads kalitaruphalake. Verse 10 comm. on term vrksa reads 
kalitariina. The term kali may refer to a bud or unbloomed fruit or the Terminali Ballerica plant, whose 
nuts were, according to Monier-Williams, used in prior time as dice. 

52 Comm. argues that the hairs are put together underneath two place at a cremation ground ( ‘bhiimyam 
pretavanabhimyam) and this affects hatred and/or murder. This is the act of enmity bestowal, it says, the 
yantra of yamrajika. 

53 Eradication rituals often use crow feces or blood, and this one uses both crow feces and a crow's wing 
(kakapaksi) as a stylus. The crow is thought to wander across the earth, never settling, like the man who is 
eradicated will wander away from his home, never settling, always a foreigner. 

54 According to the commentary this yah inscription ritual does the business of causing eradication 
(uccatanakarmakarane yah—ranjikayantram). 
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In the place of the yah-syllable [in the aforementioned mantra], he should place the 
‘nabha’ [syllable, i.e. ha, and] inscribe [the yantra] upon a male skull bowl 
(nrkapdalaputa) using a bone stylus made from a corpse (pretasthi). [Commingled] blood 
of an elephant and a donkey (srrigigaralarakta) [should be used for ink].*> Enraged 
(rosat), [the practitioner] fills [the skull bowl] with ashes and buries it in a cremation 
ground. After seven days this effects the forcible eradication of a hostile clan.*° (11-12) 


In the place of the ‘nabha’ [in the earlier yantra], he should place the ‘phad’ syllable, and 
inscribe [the yantra] using Neem and Sun-plant saps for ink upon a rag acquired from a 
charnel ground *’ With an angry mind, [the sorcerer] buries the yantra in a cremation 
ground. As long as it remains in the earth, the enemy [target] will wander (paribhramati) 
the earth, like a crow.*® (13-4) 


In the ‘phad’ place [from the aforementioned], he should place the post-‘bha’ syllable[, 
i.e. 'ma’] conjoined with the name [of the target]; upon a birch sheaf, using blood mixed 
with poison [as ink*, he] should draw [the yantra] and then tie it up with blue strings and 
place it in the belly of a puppet made from dust (mrtputrikodara).” [The puppet] is cast 
into a cremation ground. After seven days, he suppresses his enemy, cleaving and cutting 
and so forth.®! (15-6) 


In the ‘ma’ position [from above], the wise one writes the fourth vowell,i.e. ‘77] 
(turyasvaram) conjoined with the name [of the target] upon a birch sheaf using kumkum, 
aguru,” and pura® mixed with orpiment [as ink]. Having tied this up with golden thread 
(suvarnamathita), he should wear it [as an amulet] around his neck or shoulders. This 
mantra will always bewilder young women.™ (17-8) 


In that ‘7 position, [the practitioner should place] the ‘kita’ [syllable, 1.e. 'ksa'] conjoined 
with ‘vasad’ syllable using orpiment, Aumkum, and so forth [as ink]. At the end of the 
bright fortnight, [he should write the mantra] upon birch sheaf. Having tied up [the 


55 Commentary glosses srngigaralaraktabyam with srngivisarasabharaktabyam. | argue for srngini and 
garabha, but possible other solutions include types of poisons and poisonous creatures. The female 
elephant and the ass are not usually considered natural enemies as one would expect in this type of ritual. 
56 Comm. calls this the uccatanakarmani haranjikayantram. 

57 Melia Bukayun (nimbarkaja) 

58 Comm. names this the uwccdtanakarmakarane phadranjikayantram. The methodology and description 
of results using crow metaphors is of a piece with uccdatana elsewhere. 

60 Such figures made of dust are often made from the dust of a foot print, dust from the feet of a target, or 
dust from the hand of a potter. 

61 Comm. names this ripicchedanabhedananigrahakarane marajikayantram. 

62 MW: agallochum, amyris agallocha 

63 MW: bdellum 

64 Comm. calls this the vasyakarmakarane tranjikayantram. 

65 Comm. glosses “kasmin sthane? ‘tkaradhamani’ phadtkarasthane.”’ 
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yantra] with gold, silver, copper threads, he wears it [as an amulet] upon his neck or 
shoulders. The yantra causes a woman to become well-behaved, [and] her mind becomes 
pleasant (‘bhiranjika). (19-20) 


In that ‘ksa’ and ‘vaisad’ positions, he places the 'Jam' syllable, and inscribes [the yantra] 
upon the faces of two conjoined rocks that he buries in the earth; this effects 
immobilization of foreigners (bahye stambhane).® (21) 


Thus concludes the fourth section on the topic of the 12-rafjika-yantras, found in the 
Bhairavapadmavatikalpa written Mallisenastiri the best of the poets, who speaks with two 
voices. 


66 Comm. glooses many of the terms in an unclear manner. This is called the krodhadistambhanakarane 
laranjikayantram. Comm. concludes the section stating “iti dvadasaranjikoddharakramah.” 
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The Fifth Section: Yantras to Immobilize Anger (krodha) and So Forth 


Upon the eight petals of a lotus [the practitioner] should inscribe in order the syllables 
‘ksa,’ 'ma,’ ‘tha,’ ‘sa,’ ‘ha,’ ‘pa,’ 'ka', and ‘va’ are [each] joined [with the initial 
consonant] with the [consonant cluster] consisting of ‘ma,’ ‘la,’ ‘va,’ ‘ra,’ and ‘yum’ 
syllable [, i.e. mlvryum]. In the center of the pericarp [is inscribed] the name [of the 
victim and the syllable] ‘g/aum’.®’ (1) 


Having laid out the mantras [from above into the lotus], then outside [the lotus inscribed 
mantra] he should complete [the yantra] using the earth-mandala (bhumandala) drawn 
with kumkum, haritala, and the like. [This earth mantra should be written in a ring 
outside the lotus. This yantra] immobilizes whatever he desires. (2) 


“She who immobilizes fire! Great Western Goddess! Lucky Gal! Burn! Burn! Blaze! 
Blaze! Goddess who Grants All Wealth and Desires! svaha! homa! Blazing Fiery 
Radiant Hair! Great Goddess Dominatrix! svahd // The Yantra that Immobilizes Fire.’ 
During a hostile argument, [the sorcerer] should visualize ‘trim’ or ‘tram’ or ‘ra’ 
[syllables] blazing in [his] mouth (vaktre). This will cause the disputant to grant him 
whatever he wants.” (3) 


[The practitioner should] inscribe the name [of the target], ‘g/aum’, and the complex 
consonant cluster ‘ga’ [i.e. gm/vryum] upon the eight petals of a lotus. Outside the edge 
of that consonant cluster and lotus petals, he makes a ring mantra (valaya) from the 
divine mantra (divyamantra), [consisting of] the syllable ‘tha’ is fixed at the end of the 
earth-mandala [described above] and drawn using kumkum and so forth. [The yantra 
mantra is drawn] upon two large rocks facing one another, both held there before the two 
feet of Sri Viranatha.” This will extinguish divine fires (vahnidivyopasantyai).”' (4) 


67 Comm. gives the syllables in brackets above. ksa syllable is placed in the east and the sequence follows 
in the usual direction of eight directions. No explicit rendered mantras, just the seeds. 

68 The mantradvayam is given in comm.” agnistambhini! Pancadivyottarani! Sreyaskari! Jvala jvala 
prajvala prajvala sarvakamarthasadhini! svaha // homa analapingalordhvakesini! Mahadivyadhipataye 
svaha /// agnistambhanayantra // While this is clearly a fire and fire-immobilizing mantra, this two-fold 
mantra (mantradvaya) should be supposedly construed as the earth-cirlce, i.e. the bhumandala and the 
prthivimandala. The mantrodhara is less than clear from commentary and the vayumandala, agnimandala, 
bhiimandala appear to be variations. This is the two-fold mantra to be used as the earth-mandala. I have 
found no clear rendering of an earth-mandala in this tantra. 

69 Spell is not rendered in the comm.; possibilities include tram ram jvala [homa tram ram jvala svahd]. 
70 Referring to Mahavira, the twenty-fourth tirthamkara. Commentary glosses srivarddhamdanasvami. 

71 The divine fires may be a rival sacrificial fire, cooking or domestic fires, or even the magical fires 
described throughout this genre. Comm. is not helpful for mantras in verse but provides a Prakrit mantra in 
verse. Valayamantroddhara: "homa thambhei jalajjalanam cimtayamittena pamcanamayaro / 
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The ring-mantra [in Prakrit]: “homa thambhei jalajjalanam cimtivamittena 
pamcanamayaro / arimaricoraraulaghoriuvasaggam vindsei // svaha // 


He should inscribe an eight petal lotus as before with seeds clusters as before [i.e., 
mlvryum,] having initial consonants of ‘pa’, ‘va’, ‘ha’, ‘ksa’, dedicated to the deities 
Stupid, Roof-Beam, Serpent Hood, and Bird (jalatulaphanikhaga).” (5) 


The ‘brahma’ [,i.e. homa,] and ‘glaum’ surrounded by ‘tha’ syllables are blockaded by 
[surrounding] eight vajras.” ‘homa’ [is placed] at the tip of the vajras. And ‘/a’ [is 
placed] at the base of the vajra.™ (6) 

Outside the eight [vajra yantra-mantra] in sequence the syllables ‘ksa’, ‘ma’, ‘tha’, ‘sa’, 
‘ha’, ‘pa’, ‘la’, and ‘va’ [individually] conjoined with [the cluster] consisting of ‘ma’, 
‘la’, ‘va’, ‘ra’, ‘yum, [i.e. those consonants are conjoined with mlvryum] in the [eight] 
directions. The vartali mantra [is inscribed as a ring around the clusters].” (7) 


Outside [the eight consonant clusters and the vartali mantra ring] is an enclosure which is 
a celestial palace (amarapura) [i.e. a square enclosure with four-doors], and at the 
doorways to the enclosure he should place hooks (ankusa) [, i.e. four 'krom' syllables]. 
Outside [the enclosure] is fixed the wksesa-mantra [in a ring], and [further outside] is 
another [ring made up of the] earth mantra (prthivipura).” (8) 


[Outside the mantra rings] in the eight directions a knowledgeable practitioner inscribes 
[the goddesses] starting with Jambha as mentioned in the vartali mantra.” [Each goddess 


arimaricorara ulaghoruvasaggam vinasei // svaha // prakrtamantro ‘yam / idamagnistambhanayantra //” 
72 Stupid, Roof-Beam, Serpent Hood, and Bird. Comm. Glosses the four deities jaladivya, tuladivya, 
ghatasarpadivya, paksidivya. The seed syllables are jaladivye pmlvryum iti pindam, tuladivye bmlvryiim iti 
pindam, phanidivye hlvryiim iti pindam, paksidivye ksmlvryiim iti pindam. 

73 Commentary does not shed much light on the yantra mantra. Presumably the mantra 'homa tha glaum 
tha' is placed at the center and surrounded by eight vajras. The vajras may be a seed syllable but are more 
likely a figure, for at the tip is placed one seed and the base another. 

74 Comm. provides the seeds but does not give a full rendered spell. 

75 Comm. provides syllables and renders the clusters as rksmlvyum, rmmlvyum, rthmlvyum, etc. The 
vartali mantra is as follows: homa vartali! Varahi! Varahamukhi! Jambhe! Jambhini! Stambhe! Stambhini! 
Andhini! Rundhe! Rudhini! Sarvastapradustanam krodham lili matim gatim lili jihvam lili homa thah thah 
thah / 

76 Comm. states that the avikusas are put at the two sides of the four-doors. The ankusa is the krom seed 
syllable. The uksesmantravestaya is glossed thus: tatpurabahihpradese uksa rsabhastatsya isah svami 
sripsbhanathah tasya mantrah tena uksesamantrendvestayam. The uksesamantra is rendered: homa namo 
bhayavado risahassa tassa padinimittena caranapanati imdena bhanamai yamena ugdhadiya jiha 
kamthotthamuhataluya khiliya yo mam bhasai jo mam hasai dutthaditthie vajjasamlikhade devadattassa 
manam hiyayam koham jtha khiliya selakhilae la la la la tha tha tha tha // uksesamanto’yam 
prakrtamantrah // 

77 homa jambhe svaha, homa jambhini svaha, homa stambhe svaha, homa stambhini svaha, homa andhe 
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names is blocked off with two ‘tha’ syllables, and the whole figure is surrounded [again] 
by earth-mandala (dharanipura).”* (9) 


Upon a slab of wood or rock he should inscribe [this full yantra] using haritala, 
manahsila, and so forth [as ink]. The results of the ritual are immobilization of anger 
(kopa), gait, armies, and fire.” (10) 


The name [of the target] and ‘g/aum’ [are surrounded by] the earth-mantra (urvipuram)”. 
[The earth-mantra] is bound by ‘vam’, then ‘pam’, and then ‘glaum’ [syllables.]*! Then 
four ‘hrim' syllable are combined with one’s own name and inscribed as a ring mantra 
[encircling all other figures]. (11) 


At the beginning [is written] the “homa ucchista” syllables, then 'svacchanda', and then 
“candalini svahd!.” [The mantra] is bound by a pair of 'tha' syllables.* (12) 


[Next, the mantra figure] is surrounded by the earth-circle ring mantra, and outside that is 
inscribed [another iteration] of the prior mantra [from the verse above, i.e. the 
Svacchanda Candalini mantra. This yantra] is inscribed according to the customs [of this 
text] upon a birch sheaf using indigo and yellow orpiment [as ink]. (13) 


[The amulet] is covered in dust gathered from the hand of a pot-maker and then deposited 
in a water-filled pot. [An image of] Parsvanatha is placed on top [of the pot] and 
worshiped. This is the supreme method that obstruct [i.e. immobilizes] deities 
(divyarodhana). (14) 


svaha, homa andhini svaha, homa rundhe svaha, homa rundhini svaha ity astadevatah. These goddess 
mantras surround the figure starting in the east. 

78 The spells should thus have the tha syllables. Thus, homa jambhe tha tha svaha, and so forth with the 
eight. 

79 JMK 6.14-21 has similar targets. 

80 Urvipuram, bhimandala, and prthvimandala are glossed interchangeably in the commentary, resulting 
in numerous prescriptions of an unknown “earth mandala”. These terms in the root text refer either to a 
single “earth mandala” lost to us now, present in Jain tantra lore but not in this text, or there were several 
“earth figure mantras” that are, as well, lost to us now. Cross tantra ritual analysis will hopefully provide 
an answer to this problem in the future. 

81 The commentary suggests inscribing the three syllables in sequence above or at the front (upari) of the 
earth mandala. This could be done by placing the three syllables in a triangle pattern around the mantra, 
placing the three at the head of the mantra, or in a stack 'above' the mantra. Considering the next direction 
encircles the mantra I would suggest the second option, triangle placement with mantrra in center. Comm. 
vam pam glaumkaravestitam krtva' urvipurabahihpradese 'vam' vamkaram, tasyopari 'pam' pamkaram, 
pamkaropari glaumkaram, etair aksaratrayair vestanam karayitva / 

82 Comm. renders mantra, “homa ucchista svacchanda candalini! svaha.” This is the mantra for vinyasa. 
As to fixing the pair of 'tha' syllables, I suggest “oma ucchista svacchanda candalini tha tha svaha” for 
internal fixing, but also a pair of 'tha' syllables could be placed spacially above or around at the ends of the 
mantra and then a ring-mantra can circle the entire set of syllables. 
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The name of the enemy victim is conjoined with the syllable 'ya', then the syllable tha is 
conjoined with ‘ma’, ‘la’, ‘va’, ‘ra’, and ‘yum’ [, 1.e. thmlvryum]. Outside of that [group 
of syllables] is inscribed the earth-mandala that is surrounded by tridents, ghosts, and 
fearsome wild creatures. (15) 


An image of the enemy is completely surrounded secondary images of injurious figures, 
swords in hand. The name of the enemy is at the center [of the diagram], completely 
surrounded by consonant clusters [,i.e. thm/rvyum]® (16) 


The mantra ‘homa hrium hrim klaum glaum svaha with a pair of 'tha' syllables at the end, 
inserted throughout the mantra are the names of charging horses and great elephants.™ 


(17) 


An image of the enemy target (‘rdativigraha) is drawn and should be surrounded by the 
mantra [from above]. In the eight directions outside [the image] should be laid out the 
circle of Indra's rainbow® (mdhendra mandala). (18) 


On the dark-eighth of the fortnight, [the yantra-mantra], should be drawn upon the head 
shroud of a corpse acquired in a cremation ground or upon the sword belonging to one 
who lost is life in battle. (19) 


Over the course of a single day, that [yantra is drawn using a brush] made from threads 
bound together by a virgin. The [yantra] is written upon a yellow amaranth stained 
(korantaka) [surface] using haritala and the like [as ink.] (20) 


Having performed worship using yellow flowers in front of a Padmavati [image] 
according to custom, the yantra-cloth is tied up, and this is said to effect immobilization 
of the [one named] inside [the mantra]. (21) 


Upon seeing the [the yantra], even the most dangerous will tremble in fear and be 
destroyed; in battle, all groups of enemies en mass, even in armies, [are destroyed] 


without remainder. (22) 


Now concludes the fifth section on the immobilizing yantra found in the 


83 Comm. says consonant clusters are the name affixed with tha-letters. 

84 Comm. main mantra rendered: mantroddharah--homa hrium hrim klaim glaum svaha tha tha 
devadattasya pattasve, homa hrim hrim klaim glaum svaha devadattasya pattagaje homa hriim hrim iyadi 
mantrena samantato vestayet. This is feasible but is a stretch from the root text. The mantra could read 
devadattasya pratiripuvaji, unless there is a simple non-one-to-one correspondence code. This should be 
read as a mantra verse. The vestamantra is rendered: homa hrim bhairavartipadharini! Candasulini! 
Pratipaksasianyam curnaya curnaya dhirmmaya dhurmmaya bhedaya bhedaya grasa grasa paca paca 
khadaya khadaya maraya maraya him phat svaha. This mantra should be the mantra used to surround the 
enemy form described in the next verse. 

85 The mahendra mandala, like the bhumandala, is found nowhere in the text. 
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Bhairavapadmavatikalpa written by Mallisenastiri the chief among the poets who speaks 
with two voices. 
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The Sixth Section: Attracting Women 


A pair of 'ya' letters are written conjoined with two ‘ra’ sounds [, i.e. rya rva]. The sixth 
vowel [, i.e. a,] 1s conjoined with the ‘au’ vowel, and both receive nasalization [i.e. rym 
ryaum]. [Next the syllables] are enclosed by sounds (svardavrta).*° [After the sounds] in 
the five-fold old fire (patica purani vahne) is a sequence of 'ra' syllables. 'krom' and ‘hrim' 
syllables are in the fourth [position] (kona). (1) 


[After 'zyum' and 'ryaum' syllables] are likewise placed two ‘klaim’, two ‘hsklim’, two 
‘blim’, and ‘hsauh’ in the same way. The mantra to Ambika®”’ is written, in sequence, in 
the three directions, and [the whole diagram is surrounded] by the fire and wind 
mandalas.** (2) 


This yantra is said by august sages® to attract a desired woman. It should be written 
using [intoxicating substances for ink such as] dhattira, betel, and poisons (visa) upon a 
cloth, a skull, or copper sheaf.”’ For three days it is heated over a lamp, a pointed flame, 
or a fire.” (3) 


[He should draw a female figure] inscribed with ‘homa hryim’ at [her] lotus-heart [center]. 
Upon her joints he inscribes 'krom' (gajendravasaka). Both breasts are inscribed 'hrim' 
(maya). The vulva, ‘ryum’. Scattered around the figure are ‘krom’ syllables. Fire, earth, 
and wind mandalas become ring mantras [encircling the figure and syllables. Cooking 
the yantra over] a lamp or fire for three days will attract [a desired woman].” (4) 


86 The commentary argues that these are 16 sounds placed after the aforementioned seed syllables. 
‘svaravrtam' tadbijabahihpradese sodasakalabhir avestyam / 

87 Comm. renders: homa namo bhagavati! Ambike! Ambalike! Yaksadevi ! ryum ryaum blaim 
hasklim blum hsauh ra ra ra ram ram niyaklinne! Madandrave! Madandature! hrim krom amukam mama 
vasyakrstim kuru kuru samvausat // The mantra has many of the elements in the mantra description above 
but is not a strict rendering of the mantra in the root verse above. 

88 Comm. explains that the three syllables are placed in order. First, hrim, then krom, then hyim, then 2 
klaums and a kaslim, the fifth is blim. These are to be placed in sequence by the vahnipancapurani. 
Outside of the mantra/yantra is placed the agni and vayu mandalas. 

89 Comm. ‘adyah' purvacaryah 

90 Comm. suggests the skull of a juvenile (nittanakharpura). 

91 Ina footnote a root verse from another manuscript (mss g) reads, “This yantra will attract any desired 
women [when] cooked over khadira wood fire.” 

92 Comm. renders syllables encoded in the root verse. The mantra-ring is said to be “homa namo 
bhagavati! Krsnamatingini!” and then further renders the ring-mantra “homa namo bhagavati! 
Krsnamatangini! Silavalkalakusumariipadharini! kiratasabari! Sarvajanamohini! hram hrim hrim hraum 
hrah amukam mama vasyakrsti kuru kuru samvausat //” However, I have chosen to have the three 
mandalas (pura) function as ring mantras; the mantra suggested in the mandala is not found in the root 
verses. 7.27-29 also describes inscribing seed-syllables on a female image at specific body points and 
joints. Also 6.12-17, later in this chapter. 
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Upon a copper sheaf”, [the sorcerer] draws an image™ of a female victim--her head 
pointed down and feet up. [The sa@dhaka makes] an ink [concoction of] the three-god 
plants (brahmddi), white mustard (rajika), the sternutatory 'house-smoke' plant (dhuma), 
and sun plant sap (bhanudugdha).” (5) 


In the center [of the image] is the fire-mandala [with the name of the victim] enclosed 
and [the spell] closed off with the 'hrim' (natha)” and the 'krom' syllable (arikusa). [Also] 
in the center [is inscribed] 'homa', 'krom', '‘hrim', klim, ram, rah' [outside the fire-mandala 
mantra].”’ (6) 


Upon a stake made from the shank-bone of a black dog, he should write [the yantra- 
mantra] using human blood. Cooking this for seven days over a khadira-charcoal fire 
will fetch (anayati) a young woman. (7) 


Rather, [should he] write [the yantra-mantra] upon a menses-stained cloth [and] wrap 
[that cloth] around the tail of a water snake (jalanaginyah), then when heated over a lamp 
this will attract a woman. (8) 


In the middle [of a yantra] he inscribes the 'hrim' syllable. In the six directions, outside 
[the hrim syllable], he inscribes the name [of the victim]. Also, in three directions [he 
inscribes again] the 'hyim' syllable (tattva), and in the other directions he draws 'ryum' 
syllables, and [in the center] he draws 'homa'.” (9) 


The ‘noose’ [, 1.e. 'am',] and ‘hook’ [, i.e. 'krom',] syllables are fixed outside [the 
aforementioned six] directions [in the yantra]. The wind-mandala encircles the diagram. 
Heated in a khadira-charcoal fire, the yantra attracts a desirable woman.” (10) 


93 Root text patra comm. tamrapatra. This yantra inscribed on a sheaf does not have a result and can be 
grouped either with the rite above, that should be burned upon a flame to attract a woman, or with the one 
below, that should be inscribed on a dog-shank bone to fetch a young woman. I retain the ambiguity in my 
translation. The copper sheaf is a retained verse from a prior context that has lost its effect and dog-shank 
verse with its clear effect is forcefully grafted. 

94 Comm. ‘stririijpam' istanganadripam. The image of the woman is an image of the woman he desires to 
attract. 

95 Following the commentary, the first elements are the plants corresponding to the three-fold Brahma, 
Visnu, and Rudra, namely palasa, snugdha, and dhattura. Rajika is white mustard. The dhima or smoke 
refers the plant called grhadhima or ‘house smoke' used for two reasons: consecrating an area where 
something will be built and causing sneezing. And finally bhanudughdha is the sun plant (arkaksira). 

96 Comm. ‘ndtham’ bhuvanatham hrikaram 

97 '‘pranavankusamayaratinatharamras ca' prathamakosthe homa, dvitivakosthe krom, trtiyakosthe hrim, 
caturthakosthe klim, pancamakosthe ram, sasthakosthe rah // 

98 Comm. gives the syllables and works the verse into a clearer picture. 'homa and hrim” go in the 
middle, then the name of target in six directions, further the hrim in three directions and rym in the other 
three, 

99 Comm. Encircling mantra that has some unstated connection to the wind mandala -- homa hrim 
hasklim hasaum am krom ryyum niyaklinne! Madadrave! Madanature! Amukim mama vasyakrstim kuru 
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[The yantra] is written on a copper sheaf or a skull acquired from a cremation ground. It 
is smeared with body-filth (angamala),'” dhattura, poison (visa), and charcoal. (11) 


[He draws a female image and] marks it [with seed-syllables]: the mouth, ‘Ayim’; vulva, 
‘klem’; throat, ‘hasklim’; navel, klim (smara). The heart is marked with two ‘hriim’ 
syllables combined with the name [of the victim]. (12) 


[Further marks include] the navel inscribed with ‘klum’; the forehead, ‘homa’; the 
shoulders, wrists, elbow, and feet, [are all marked] 'hrim' (tattvam prayoktavyam). (13) 


The palms of [the image's] hands [are inscribed] ‘rvyiim’; the remaining joints and limbs 
[are marked with] ‘ra’ syllables.'"' Three fire-mandala mantras encircle the image in 
three rings. Outside the image in the various surrounding spots [is inscribed] the 
‘bhuvanatha’ [, i.e. hrim. Outside the ring mandalas] between the rings and the edge [of 
the yantra are inscribed] 'hrim' syllables and 'krom' syllables. And at the edge [of the 
yantra outside those aforementioned syllables] he should inscribe an encircling mantra 
dedicated to Padmavati.'” (14-15) 


Outside of that [ornament mantra] he places 'krom' and completes it with three 'hrim' 
syllables.'°? This yantra is drawn using red cochineal juice,“ yellow sandal (malayaja), 
red sandal (candana), and saffron (kasmira). (16) 


The wise practitioner [inscribes the diagram] on a menses-stained cloth and burns it in a 
Khadira-charcoal fire. After seven days, this attracts a desirable mistress. (17) 


[In another manner,] one may inscribe the diagram upon a young woman’s skull smeared 
with sun-milk (ravidugdha) and the like [to attract a woman].'° To attract a man this 


yantra [in inscribed] as before but on a man’s skull. (18) 


The consonants of the target's name are inscribed alternating with the 'hrim' syllable. The 


kuru sam vausat // Of note are the three tantra goddesses and that the actual result in the mantra is 
subjugation AND attraction. 

100 Comm. Suggests this body-filth is the five filthy substances acquired from the desired woman, his 
victim. 

101 Rt. sandhisu sakhasu sesato rephan. Comm. gloss “sandhisu sakhasu hastapadadisakhasu ‘sesatah’ 
angulyadisakhasua ‘rephan’ rakaran likhet.” 

102 Comm. renders the encircling mantra: homa hrim hraim hasklim padme! Padmakatini! Amukam 
mama vasyakrstim kuru kuru samvausat // 

103 The relationship with the former verse and mantra is less than clear. I would suggest that these two 
syllables are inserted into the aforementioned Padmavati mantra used as an ornament mantra. 

104 The text reads yavaka, but grains or barley juice do not seem appropriate. The comm. provides the 
more appropriate alaktaka. 

105 Comm. lists four substances: arkaksira, snuhiksira, grhadhumarajika, and lavana. 
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fire-mandala (agnimandala) is written outside [, encircling the mixed up name. That 
fire-mantra] is enclosed with 'ra' syllables [at the beginning and the end. This yantra- 
mantra] is inscribed upon a skull acquired from a cremation ground. It is heated over 
khadira-charcoal fire. Reverential [fire] offerings of camphor, saffron, and so forth, 
[causes] a pleasant young woman to be attracted. Wrathful (balad) offerings made for 
seven days [will attract a woman who is] agitated by desire (madavihvalam).'° (19) 


This concludes sixth section on the topic of bewitching bodies in the 
Bhairavapadmavatikalpa undertaken by Mallisenasuri, chief among the poets, who 
speaks with two voices. 


106 Comm. renders valaya mantra: homa namo bhagavati! Candi! katyayani! Subhagadurbhagayuvati- 
jananakarsaya akarsaya hrim ra ra ryyum samvausat devadattaya hrdayam ghe ghe // 
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The Seventh Section: Subjugation Yantras 


The name [of the target] is combined with ‘hamsa’, then the ksa-syllable is conjoined [in 
a consonant cluster] with ‘/a,’ ‘va,’ ‘ra,’ ‘va, and the sixth vowel [i.e. ‘t’] and a nasal 
bindu [i.e. ksmlvryim]], are written in the center of an eight petal lotus surrounded by 
vowels syllables (svaraparivrta). (1) 


'Homa' (tejo), 'rham', 'kvim' (soma), 'ksvim' (sudha), 'hamsa', and, finally, 'svahd' syllables 
are inscribed [as a mantra] upon the [four]cardinal direction petals [starting in the east].'°’ 
In the intermediate directions, starting in the southeast, and also in the pericarp are 
inscribed the seed syllable 'ksm/vryiim'. (2) 


[This yantra-mantra] is written using on a birch sheaf using aromatic substances, and it is 
sealed up with beeswax (sikhtaka). The wise [practitioner] should place this yantra in a 
brand new pot that is filled with water. (3) 


Alternatively, should he fill an earthen pot with unbroken grains (tandula), and [then 
place the yantra] along with [an image of] Sri Parsvanatha on top, this pacifies burning 
fever (dahajvara). (4) 


Having drawn that [yantra] upon a brass drinking vessel (kamsyabhajana) using sandal 
(Srikhanda), he should give drink [from the vessel] to one afflicted by fever. 
Immediately, [the patient] is pacified.'°* (5) 


‘Klem’, ‘hrim' (tattva), ‘ksa’(kuta), and ‘tha' (indu) [syllables make up a mantra placed] 
along with one’s own name just outside each leaf on an eight-petal lotus. Upon those 
leaves [is inscribed] the root mantra of Padmavara [i.e. Padmavatt] concluded (vestya) 
with the dkarsana-flower syllable [i.e. samvausat].'” (6) 


The yantra is written in the geometric curve of a crescent moon (ardhasasipravestya) on 
a banyan tree plank using saffron and so forth combined with orpiment [as ink]. The 
name of the target [is written in the diagram] using red sandal (namarunacandana). (7) 


Having conjoined the two [names of the target and the practitioner, he] positions [the 
yantra] before [an image of] Sri Parsvanath. During the auspicious temporal 
conjunctions, he should continually offer oleander (karavira) flowers and so forth. The 


107 Comm. renders homa rham kvim ksvim hamsah svaha. 

108 The mantra is rendered “homa rksmlyim rham kvim ksvim hamsah a-si-a-u-sa svahd // 

109 The first seeds are rendered in comm. klem hrim ksa tha. The mantra is rendered: homa hrim hraim 
hasklim padme! Padmakatini! namah // 
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one described in mantra repetition (japatah) will surely become well-mannered 
(susadhya). (8) 


‘Sa’, 'sa', ‘ha’, ‘va’, ‘hrim’ (tattva) [syllables] are combined with the name [of the target]. 
This is surrounded by ‘hamsa’ syllables [and inscribed in the center] of a sixteen-petal 
lotus. On these sixteen [petals are inscribed] the sixteen sounds [in the alphabet starting 
with 'a']''° each conjoined with a visarga [i.e.‘h’ | (Sunya) and each cluster concluding 
with 'hrim' (maya’). Beginning [the mantras on the petals] is the syllable 'homa' and then 
the [sixteen] consonants starting with 'ka' [1.e. homa ka, homa kha, homa ga, and so 
forth].’'"' (9) 


That yantra is written using camphor, saffron, aloe, and sandal upon either gold sheaf 
(bhuryka) or a banyan wood plank (phalaka). [To inscribe and worship the diagram, 
first] the practitioner should purify the earth [of the ritual space] with cow-dung. Daily, 
according to ritual convention, he performs mantra repetitions and makes abundant 
offerings of red flowers. Consequently, to him the three-fold world becomes like a lotus 
under the foot of a bee.'!” (10) 


In the center of a sixteen petal [lotus, the practitioner inscribes] ‘homa' (brahma), the 
name [of the target], ‘rim’ (maya), 'klim' (kamardja).'° (11) 


The five arrows [of Kamaraja], with ‘homa’ [placed] at the beginning and ‘sva@hd’ at the 
end, are inscribed upon those [lotus petals, i.e. ‘homa dram drim klim blum sah svaha’']. 
Outside that lotus is bound up with ‘hrim’ (maya) and fixed with ‘krom’.''* (12) 


On a birch sheaf (bhuryvapatra) or a cloth (pata) he should inscribe [the mantra] using 
camphor and so forth. Repeating the mantra concluding ‘hram hyim klim blium sa’ [1.e. 
the mantra with the five arrows of Kamadeva] causes agitation (ksobha).''* (13) 


110 Traditionally there are fourteen vowels and ‘am’ and ‘ah’ to make sixteen. 

111 Comm. has no clear mantroddhara, but is quite usefully in understanding the codes for the syllables. I 
have followed its interpretation, even when troubling equivalencies—such as tattva and maya interpreted as 
hrim—seem forced. The diagram itself can be visualized from the verse. 

112 Comm. notes that the yantra is from the previous verse. It glosses the writing substances: 
karpurakasmiragurusrigandhadisuarbhidravya. As before, bhurya is bharyapatre and phalaka is 
vataphalaka. The final part is glossed padakamalabhramarasadrsam. This mantra is given: homa hrim 
hasklim blim rham asiad-usa anahatavidyayai namah // The following prakrit mantr is provided below the 
commentary: homa hrim hasklim blum rham asiadusa anahatavidyayai namah // 

113 The spatial organization is not clear unless we see the inside gone syllable (antaragata) as the homa, 
the other syllables making up the mantra, and the final outside (bahye) direction being the drawing of the 
lotus surrounding the mantra. 

114 Comm. gives the names of the syllables and argues maya syllable is used to bind the edges of the other 
mantras and to be placed at the edges in a triangle. This mantra is either for the petals or is the main mantra 
at center of yantra. A footnote reads the the mdyd syllable should be fixed three times or in a set of three, 
but this is not found in the root. Mayaya tat tridha vestyam iti kha patha. 

115 Comm. glosses himddibhih with karptiradisugandhadravyaih. The arrows of Kamadeva here use the 
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In the center of an eight-petal lotus he should inscribe his own name and ‘hyim’ (tattva). 
On the petals, 'klim' (cittabhava). Also on the eight petals of the lotus he should inscribe 
the syllable 'krom' (ibhavasakarana)'"*. (14) 


The lotus is made to have sixteen petals, and ‘k/aum’ [is inscribed] upon those extra 
petals using fragrant substances. [Outside the diagram], surrounding the yantra is fixed 
the syllables ‘klam’, ‘Alim’, ‘klum’, ‘klaum’. (15) 


Outside [the yantra] he draws sun and moon [figures]. Continual repetitions of the five 
empty syllables (sunya) [i.e. hram hrim hrim hraum hrah] agitates and subjugates the 
[three- fold] world of dragons (naga), men, and immortal [gods]. (16) 


A wise [practitioner], having performed mantra repetitions, should deposit eight light 
stones (laghupdsandn)'"’ in the [eight] directions. Consequently, he will meet no danger 
in the forest (atavyi) from thieves, enemies, and violent men.''* (17) 


The ‘h’ syllable (siinya) is conjoined with the 'k/im' (smara) [to make 'hklim"””; this is] 
followed by 'hrim' (tattva) and ‘aim’ syllables. After ['aim' is placed] ‘Nityaklinne! 
Madadrave! Madanature! Vasad’.'”° [And] ‘svahd’ [is placed] at the end and homa 
(vinaya) at the beginning. This is inscribed upon an eight petal lotus: homa hklim hrim 
aim nityaklinne madadrave madandature vasad svaha. Repeated every day [the yantra- 
mantra] will surely cause subjugation of the three-fold world.'”! (18-19) 


['Ha'], the 'last syllable’, is joined with 'k/im' (madana) [to form 'hklim'. This syllable] 
and the ‘aim' (vagbhava) and 'homa' are written on the lotus petals. In [all four] primary 
directions, he writes the ‘hrim' (maya). In [all four] intermediate, the 'aim' (vagbhava). 
(20) 


Should one worship this yantra, it will perpetually agitate the three-fold world 


consonant 'ha' instead of 'da' above. But the 'da' rendering above is from the commentary and the 'ha' 
syllables here are from the root text. 

116 ”The syllable of one who subjugates servants” (ibhavasakaranagajavasa), i.e. gajavasaka, i.e ‘krom’. 
117 Comm. renders laghupdsanan with ksudrapadsan. Light or small stones. The stones are either placed 
around the yantra described before or may be placed in the eight directions while he performs the mantra 
repetition. 

118 Mantra—homa namo bhagavado aritthanemisma aritthena bamdhena bamdhami rakkhasanam 
bhiyanam kheyaranam coranam dadhinam sdininam mahoraganam anne je ke vi duttha sambhamti tesim 
savvesim manammuham gaim ditthim bamdhami dhanu dhanu mahadhanu jah jah thah thah thah ham 
phat / ityaristanemimantra prakrtam 

119 This syllable and the following in the comm. reads haklim, but hklim fits better in the context. 

120 “O She Who Is Always Wet, O Liquor Besot, O Love-Sick One, Vaisad!” 

121 Mantrodhara—homa hklim hrim aim niyaklinne! Madadrave! Madanature! Mamamukim vasyakrstim 
kuru kuru basat svaha 
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(trailokyaksobhana). When tied [as an amulet] to the arm, it bewilders inhabitants of the 
three-fold world (trailokyajanamohana).'” (21) 


This is the spell: two-fold each ‘bhrama’, ‘bhrama mate’, ‘bhrama vibhrama’, ‘muhya’, 
‘mohaya’, and ‘svahda’ concludes, at the front is ‘homa’.'*? (22) 


Repeat this mantra 100,000 times over mustard seeds that have never fallen to the earth. 
Should one deposit [those seeds] at the threshold of a home (grhadehi), [the homeowner] 
will become narcoleptic (akalanidram). (23) 


He should draw a figure of an unadorned harlot (vidhavariipam nirdbharana) upon the 
discarded head shroud of a dead harlot (mrtavidhava) using red lac acquired from the 
soles of a brahmin [woman's] corpse [for ink].!** (24) 


Seven hundred thousand repetitions of the mantra “homa vicce mohe svaha” are 
performed alone at night; this causes the appearance of Strumpet Yaksint (siddhyati sa 
yaksini randa). (25) 


[Strumpet Yaksini] gives the practitioner whatever he wants, and also she agitates 
(ksobha) any and all terrestrial strumpets (randa). (26) 


[The practitioner] visualizes [the following mantra] in a group [of syllables], gleaming 
the color of a china rose: 'hyrim' (tattva), 'klim' (manmatha), and the ‘/am’-cluster [i.e. 
'klem'|. Positioned on the soles of [a woman's] feet causes her to wander about [, unstable 
and aimless]. (27) 


Should he visualize [the mantra] upon the vulva of a woman, he affects agitation 
(ksobha); upon the crown of her head, bewildering (vimohana); upon her forehead, 
falling down (patana); upon her pair of eyes, causing her to run off (drdva).'” (28) 


122 Comm. mantroddharah--homa aim hrim devadattasya sarvajanavasyam kuru kuru vasat // 

123 Comm explains that many of these syllables are two fold. Mantra is rendered: homa bhrama bhrama 
kesi bhrama kesi bhrama mate bhrama mate bhrama vibhrama vibhrama muhya muhya mohaya mohaya 
svaha. 

124 The term vidhava can refer to a widow or a prostitute. It is a derogatory term fora woman. The lack 
of adornment displays that she is not married. The yaksini conjured is the slut/whore yaksini. The form 
and the head-scarf could refer to any widow woman, but the presence of this randa yaksini in the next verse 
suggests the more derogatory meaning; furthermore, the pure ink gathered from the soles of a deceased 
brahmin being placed upon the impure head-scarf of a harlot suggests an inversion in line with this type of 
magic. I chose the translation harlot for its range of meanings in English that include wanton or unchaste 
woman, strumpet, dancing-girl, and prostitute. 

125 Comm. suggests superimposition of proper three-fold syllables, though the syllables are not stated. 
We can see that the mantra clearly carried over from the prior verse. Anuloma and viparita refer to 
anuloma and pratiloma orders, with and against the grain, corresponding to the direction of hair on a 
human body. 
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He should place [the five] arrows of Kamadeva (anangabana) [i.e. dram drim klim blum 
sah] upon [,respectively,] the forehead, mouth, heart, navel, and feet. Doing so with the 
grain (anuloma) [starting at the forehead and down] effects bewildering (sammohana), 
and in reverse (viparita) [starting at the feet and moving upward] causes her to run off 
(dravana).'*® (29) 


Should he consecrate betel, sandal, and so forth using the arrows of Kamadeva [as above] 
and either give [to a female victim] or consume in his own mouth, then he becomes like 
Kamadeva among women (strinadm manmatho bhavet).'*’ (30) 


Should he visualize a red-colored ‘/a’ cluster [i.e. 'k/em"] upon the vulva of a woman, then 
by his mere glance she will become flighty (drdvana) and within seven days will come to 
him (strydkarsana).'* (31) 


Having made a cord (rajju) from a brahmana’s head hair, he should wrap it around a 
man’s skull. Having mixed ground human bone along with the bodily filth, hair, nail- 
clipping and foot-dust of the target (sa@dhya), he deposits [that concoction] into the skull. 
Due to mental repetition (smarana) [of the mantra] for seven days, [the victim] burns, as 
if [heat] radiates from [his very] bones (asthimathanena).'” (32-3) 


The sorcerer repeats the mantra--starting with the syllable ‘homa’ (vinaya), [the word] 
‘candesvaraya', and ending with the syllable ‘svaha’ (homa)--ten thousand times, along 
with offering red flowers.'*° (34) 


The name [of one afflicted by fever from natural or supernatural causes] is fixed [in the 
mantra]. The mantra includes the letters 'tha', 'va', 'homa', and 'ja'. [The mantra in five 


126 The feet are transposed upon the head and the head upon the feet, reflecting the effects depending on 
order of transposition. 

127 Comm. tan mantrenodakam abhimantrya svavadanam praksdlayec: JMK face cleansing, pleasant 
countenance, look like Kamadeva. The consecrations of flowers for this (tatpuspabhimantrana) manttra is: 
homa dram drim klim blum sah hsklim aim nityaklinne! Madadrave! Madanature! Sarvajanam mama 
vasyam kuru kuru vasat. The mantra combines elements from many mantras above. This strongly 
suggests making a poison paan; however, it could just as easily refer to making poison beauty products that 
will bewitch those who use it or empowered products that will cause him who uses them to become 
absolutely delightful. 

128 The effects here are two-fold. The first is that she becomes flighty (dravana) from his mere gaze; this 
suggests bewildering (moha) and the commentary argues for just that, saying that she is mentally flighty 
(taccintanam dravanam karoti). After seven days, during which she has been flighty and bewildered, she is 
forcibly attracted to the sorcerer. 

129 Comm. says the rubbing with the bone is “purusdasthikilakamathanena” so that it describes a bone 
stake not found in verse. Comm. glosses mantrasmaranat as “homa candesvara!” Mantrodharah--homa 
candesvara! Candakutharena amukam jvarena hrim grhna grhna maraya maraya him pha ghe ghe/ The 
mantra suggests a connection to the subsequent mantra. Note that it describes seizure and death by fever, in 
line with the rite. 

130 Mantroddharah--homa candesvaraya svaha // japya sahsradasa (10,000). 
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words is arranged upon] a half moon figure (ardhasasi). [The yantra] is deposited into 
icy cold water (himambu) to remove fevers and chills.'*' (35) 


Now the section on substances for the homas-- 


For tranquilizing (santika) and prosperity increase (pusti) make fire offerings of rice, 
unbroken grains, durva grass, sprouts (ankura), and yellow sandal (malayaja).'” 
Offering oleadner (karavira) flowers causes subjugation of women.'* (36) 


Agitating (ksobha) common folk (punarjana) is caused by daily fire offerings of bull-eye 
bdellium (mahisaksa) and lotuses. Subjugating royals (rajan) is caused by offering betel 
nuts and leaves (kramukaphalapatra).'** (37) 


To increase grain stores, money, and lifespan (dhanyadhanavrddhi) offer fire sacrifices of 
sesame seeds and grains with ghee. To subjugate royal functionaries (nivogijana) offer 
jasminum sambac flowers and ghee.'** (38) 


Subjugating the Aviatrix (khecari) [goddess] is caused by offering heaps of mango fruits 
(cuta) with ghee. Subjugating the Banyan Tree Yaksint (vatayaksini) is caused by a fire 
offering of Brahma flowers [i.e. flowers from the Butea Frondosa plant].'*° (39) 


Creating mutual dissent among kinfolk is caused by fire offering crow wings 
accompanied by house-smoke plant (grhadima),'*’ neem, black mustard (rdji), and 
salt.!°* (40) 


A fire offering consisting of house-smoke plants and terminalia ballerica wood charcoal 
mixed with charnel bones will slay human enemies after a fortnight.'*’ (41) 


131 The commentary makes clear the apposition phrasing in the root verse. ‘sitosnajvaraharanam syad 
usnahimambuniksiptam' etad yantram usnodakamadhye niksiptam sitajvaraharanam syat, tad eva yantram 
sitodakamadhye niksiptam usnajvaraharanam syat // 

132 Comm. kalama rice, white durva (svetadurva). 

133 Karavira or Oleander is used as a poison. In one instance for female inftanticied. “MADRAS, INDIA 
— The oleander plant yields a bright, pleasant flower, but also a milky sap that, if ingested, can be a deadly 
poison. It's one of the methods families use to kill newborn girls in the Salem District of Tamil Nadu, a part 
of India notorious for female infanticide.” http://www.csmonitor.com/2005/0209/p11s01-wosc.html 
(accessed 11/3/2006); from By Uma Girish | Contributor to The Christian Science Monitor . from the 
February 09, 2005 edition 

134 Comm. glosses to ptigaphalanagavallipatrahavanat. This suggests two types of betel to be offered, 
the puga fruit and the nadgavalli leaf; both are types of betel. 

135 The Jasminum Sambac (MW reads Zambac) is a variety of Jasmine with characteristic white flowers 
native to the eastern Himalayas. 

136 Brahmapuspa is palasapuspa; MW gives butea frondosa leaves for brahmapattra. 

137 See 6.5. Grhadhiima is glossed agaradhiima which has the same meaning, i.e. the house-smoke plant. 
138 Comm. Nimbah is glossed picumandah, raji is krsnasarsapah, lavanam is samudra. 

139 Cod. pretavanasalyamisritabibhitakangarasadmadhimanam comm. Smasandasthiyuktabhiita- 
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Thus concludes the seventh chapter, on the topic of the subjugation mantras, from the 
Bhairavapadmavatikalpa written by Mallisenasiri, the chief among poets, who speaks 
with two voices. 


vrksangaragrhadhiumanam. House-smoke mixed with demon tree charcoal and cremation ground bones. 
Bone-chunks readily remain at cremation grounds. 
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The Eighth Chapter on Divination by Mirror and So Forth 


The mantra for divination using a mirror, that begins with ‘pranava’ [i.e ‘homa’] and ends 
with ‘homa’ [i.e. ‘svaha], beginning ‘cale cule ciile’, is perfected by means of 10,000 
[repetitions]. '“° (1) 


Mantra rendering: “homa cale cule ciude(le) kumarikayorangam pravisya yathabhitam 
yathabhavyam yathasatyam m4 vilambaya mamdsam puraya puraya svaha.” 


Two seven-year-old virgins, both daughters from Brahmana families, should drink cow’s 
milk consecrated with that mantra seven times. (2) 


Having bathed [the two virgins] in the morning and having made offerings of flowers and 
so forth to them, he purifies the ritual space with cow-dung that has never touched the 
ground. (3) 


A pot filled with sandal water is placed [at the center of] the four-sided mandala. A 
looking-glass (adarsa) facing west is established on top of that [pot]. (4) 


Then [the sadhaka] positions the pair of virgins, properly purified (prakkalpita), facing 
that [mirror]. He envisions ‘b/um’ surrounded by ‘homa’ [i.e. homa blum homa] in the 
hearts of those [virgins].'*! (5) 


[The sadhaka] chanting that mantra establishes himself pleasantly like the moon- 
mandala (Sasimandalavat saumyam). [Then] he asks the pair of virgins what they see in 
the mirror. (6) 


[The virgins should] speak whatever forms are seen or heard there in the sword, thumb, 
water, or mirror. That is true. Anything else [seen in another medium] is not [true]. (7) 


Gazing into prognostication devices like mirrors, thumbs, lamps, and so forth, the mantra 
is perfected via 8,000 repetitions of the mantra.'** (8) 


140 Comm.: “Is perfected” [means] achieves perfection. By what means? The repetitions 1,000 times. 
How is it performed (kathambhataih)? “Augmented with ten” is intended [to mean] 10,000 [repetitions]. 
“homa-syllable at the end and an homa-syllable (pranava) at the beginning” [means at the beginning is the 
sound 'Um' and at the end is the word svaha. “Prognostication with a mirror spell” means the 
prognostication with a looking-glass spell which is to be spoken. Mantroddharah-- homa cale cule 
Cide(le) kumarikayorangam pravisya yathabhitam yathabhavyam yathasatyam ma vilambaya mamasam 
puraya piuraya svaha. 

141 Comm. renders homa blim homa as the omkarasamputitam. 

142 Comm. renders spell:_namo meru mahameru, homa namo gauri mahagauri, homa namah kali 
mahakali, homa Indre Maha-indre, homa jaye mahdajaye, homa namo vijaye mahavijaye, homa namah 
pannasamani mahapannasamani, avatara avatara devi avatara avatara svaha. 
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Having previously given darbha-grass cushions and food and milk to the virgins, at dawn 
he bathes them, dresses them in white clothing, and adorns them. (9) 


He lays down this mantra upon the pot, the mirror, and the virgins: ‘vinaya’ [i.e ‘homa’ |, 
‘gajavasakranam’ [i.e. krom], ‘ksam’, ‘ksim’, ‘ksiim’, and ‘homa’ [i.e ‘svaha’].'* (10) 


He installs the mantra upon the breasts of the two virgins. [This mantra] starts ‘homa’ 
and contains ‘the five empty syllables’ [i.e ‘homa hram hrim hriim hraum hrah’|. Then 
he feeds both of them piipa-cakes covered with ghee. (11) 


Upon the thumb of his hand which has been smeared with Glaktaka, after he has removed 
the oil (taila) from his hand, he shall see a form.'“ (12) 


The mahavidya mirror-mantra taught by the Jina: ‘homa’, two ‘pimgla’, two ‘pannatti’, a 
two post-‘ta’ [i.e ‘tha’], and ‘homa’ [‘svaha’].'* (13) 


This mirror-prognostication mantra [from above] is perfected by means of 10-portioned 
homa [comm. 12,000] using white flowers that resemble moon-light and repetitions 
equaling the sun-thousand [comm. 12,000]. (14) 


Having first rubbed the mirror 21-times using funerary ash, [the sadhaka places the 
mirror] on top of a newly made pot filled with fresh water and resting atop [a bed of] rice 
and whole grains. (15) 


He should place there [in front of the mirror] a pair of virgins from a single family hailing 
from one of the three [top] varnas [brahmana, ksatriya, or vaisya]. They should be 
bathed and clad is white cloth. (16) 


Then he should worship the pot [offering] sandal, grain, food-offerings (nivedya), 
flowers, and so forth.'*° To the two [virgins] he gives betel and such,'*’ then he makes 
them gaze into the mirror. (17) 


Having pronounced the mantra and positioned the pair of virgin [facing the mirror], he 
queries [the girls]. They describe what they see and hear, the images (ripa) and voices in 
the mirror. (18)'*® 


143 Comm. provides syllables. Renders mantra: homa krom ksam ksim kstim svaha. 

144 Comm. this is called the angusthanimittam. Comm. provides little help. 

145 Comm. renders mantra: homa pingala pingala pannatti pannatti tha tha svaha 

146 Comm. gloss gandhaksatavarapuspadxipadhupadhyastavidharcanadravyaih 

147 Comm. glosses tambulagandhaksatakusumadin 

148 Pictures of: Yantra to attack a woman; ksavasata yantra to increase happiness of a woman; 'Jam' yantra 
to cool extreme anger of another one; 'ha' yantra to uproot an enemy; 'rya' yantra to create enmity for 
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Now a discussion of establishing the lamp (dipanisadya)-- 
Facing [an image of] the Jina Sri Viranatha'”’, he should perform eight thousand 
repetitions [of the mantra below] accompanied by [offering] jasmine flowers, due to 
devoted mantra [practice] Sundaradevi confers perfection. (19) 


The worshipful mantra reads, "homa sundari! Paramasundari! svaha //" 

First, the ‘brahma’ [syllable 'homa'], the word ‘sundarv , and concluding with the ‘homa’ 
[i.e. ‘svaha’] are inscribed upon the pericarp of a lotus. Upon [each of the] eight petals, 
he writes [the word] ‘Paramasundar’ .'*° (20) 

[A prognosticating lamp (dipanimitta) is made] in a vessel made from the dust of a 
potters hand, filled with black sesame oil, using a red wick (Glaktakakrtabartva dipe), and 


it is ignited from the fire of a Banyan tree.'*' (21) 


Now, a discusssion of the Ear-Ghoul technique (karnapisdacividhanam)-- 


‘Sravanapisdacini munde!’, followed by ‘svahda’ and preceded by ‘homa’. This mantra is 
called ‘Ear-Ghoul’ confers perfection due to 100,000 repetitions.'°* (22) 


[Rendering of mantra]: homa sravanapisacini munde ! svaha // 
Having used this mantra to consecrate kusta [ground with water], one should smear that 
upon the heart, mouth, and both ears and both feet. [The mantra] is whispered into the 


ear of a sleeper, whatever he dreams will occur (vac cinitam karyam) [1.e. what he desires 
in will come true.'** (23) 


[A cluster consisting of] the 'hrom'-syllable [i.e. 'ksa'] conjoined with ‘ma’, ‘la’, ‘yim’ 


another one; 'Arim 'yantra to surrounder [sic.] a specific woman; Yantra to prevent any probability of assault 
of water; Taladivya Strambhan Yantra. 

149 Comm. ‘'sriviranathajinapuratah' srivardhamanasvamijinasyagre 

150 Comm provides syllables in brackets. The sundari mantra at center of flower is 'homa sundari svaha.' 
On all the petals he should inscribe “homa pramasundri svaha.” Alternatively, the prior mantra--homa 
sundari Paramasundari svaha--is written on the pericarp, and homa paramasundari svahda is written on the 
eight petals. 

151 Comm. calls this the dipanimittamidam. Commentary not helpful on difficult words. Glosses 
alaktakakrtavartya with Glaktakapatalavestitavartya. Final line in comm. kumarikadyastavidharcanam 
prakkathitavidhanavajjhatva kartavyam. 

152 Comm. renders mantra: homa sravanapisacini munde! svaha // 

153 Kusta is glossed as udakapesitam. Kusta could be some prepared substance used as an ink. 
‘yaccintatam karyam’ is yad atitanagatavarttamenepsitam prayojam. ‘What is thought will be produced" 
means the past, future, and present is produced according to his desire." 
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and the ‘fourteenth’ [au] [rendered 'ksmlyvaum'], situated in fire and the wind mandalas 
[that are mantra constituents described before], along with the name [of the target] is 
inscribed upon a beaten metal sheaf (kharatadapatra).'™ (24) 


[Having combined] sun and emetic milk (martandasnuhidugdha) and fumigated with 
incense made from the three peppers (trikatu) and horse-sandal (hayagandha), he smears 
[that concoction upon the aforementioned sheaf]; this predestines (/alatastham)'*> 
members of a household to be servants (grhdvesam). '°° (25) 


Having ground together red-arsenic (kunati), sulfur (gandhaka), orpiment (tdlaka),'°’ this 
concoction treats a lamp-wick that is placed inside a hollow lotus stock: now the magic 
lamp is made (vartir iha karya).'** (26) 


The lamps is filled with panic seed oil, and then the mantrin ignites the wick. Where the 
lamp flame dips downward (adhomukam agamad), there will be a pile of gold. .!°? (27) 


First the ‘vinaya’-syllable [‘homa], [then the syllables] ‘prajvalitajyotirddasayam,’ and 


finally ‘marut-atmosphere’ syllable [i.e. svaha]. The mantrin reads the mantra silently 
and looks into the flame.'® (28) 


The mantra reads: homa jvalitajyotirdisayam svaha 


Letters [appropriate for the target] corresponding to an age [childhood, youth, or old age], 
a king (urvisa), a river, one of the nine planets, a mountain, a disease [of wind], and a 


154 Comm. explains seed syllables. Kharatada could be a fierce whip/flower. 
devadattanamanvitakharatadapatre sthitam. The name of the target is placed in the mantra and established 
on a khara-tada-patra, a sheaf that is hard and beaten. 

155 To be written on the forehead, or established on the forehead, refers to the place a human's destiny is 
inscribed, namely on the forehead. comm. ‘alatastham' bhalastham / kesam? 'grhinam' 

grhitapurusanam /. Forcing of the destiny makes this ritual appropriate for a prognosticaiton ritual. 

156 Botanical equivalents in commentary: ‘martandasnuhidugdham’ is arkaksiram and snuhiksiram; 
‘trikatukam’ is the proper name (prasiddham), ‘hayagandha@’ is asvagandha, ‘sadmabhavadhimaih’ is 
grhadhumaih. The dhtima smoke is fumigation done upon prior ingredients and sheaf. ‘Laldtastham’ is 
glossed bhalastham. The smearing surface is the sheaf before, though it could be the surfaces of the target's 
forehead. The comm. supports smearing the sheaf: 'alipya' tatpatram alipya. The result of this ritual is not 
clear--comm. kam? 'grhdvesam' grhavataram //--and the commentator has substituted the term avatara for 
avesa. It may be tempting to translate this with some sort of possession or entering a house of a spirit or 
deity, but the term grha means servant as well as house, and this ritual compels household members into a 
predestined state of indenture-hood. An alternate meaning, based on surrounding rituals, is that the sorcerer 
comes to thereby know the destinies of his household, but this is hard to support from the root verse. 

157 Comm. botanical notes: ‘kunati’ manahsila, ‘gandhakah’ prasiddhah, ‘talakam’ godantacurnam. 

158 Not clear hos with verse connects to previous and succeeding verses. 

159 Comm. notes that the taya is glossed evamvidhavartya, so it is clear that he lights this flame along 
with she who prepared the oil. 

160 Comm. provides mantra codes. Renders mantra such: homa jvalitajyotirdisayam svaha /iyam 
dipavartih asvakhure churikayam va prativodhya samsthapyavalokaniya // 
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flower are combined [into a single number]. It is multiplied by the number of nails [on 
the human body, 1.e. 20,] (nakhdnvita), and multiplied by three (trigunita), and divided by 
the number of days [i.e 15].'°' The wise one declares, based on his analysis, what results, 
auspicious or inauspicious, [shall occur] depending on whether [the number] is odd or 
even. In this age (iha), this prognostication is taught by the best of sages who reveal the 
dharma like a lotus from a lotus-stalk. (29) 


Upon the new moon day, when the moon is established in the appropriate lunar mansion 
[of the person’s birth] (rkse), the wise on inscribes a trident in the middle of the curve of 
a half-moon diagram. (30) 


Having done this it will foretell (viganayya) the results in battle. [Should the birthday of 
the man] fall into the trident, he will die. Into the sun'®”, and he will be victorious. ' 
Into the seven outer quadrants, supreme victory. (31) 


This concludes the wheel of lines using the sun and moon in the context of battle. 


The mantrin should request the position [of the fetus] in the interior of she who inquires: 
facing a cardinal direction, intermediate direction, or in between [the cardinal and 
intermediate directions]. In that order, [the fetus] in the filled womb is a male, female, or 
neuter [gender].'™ (32) 


[All the letters]--the vowels and consonants--in the [names of] a husband and wife are 
combined and then divided into three parts. Zero or one determines that the man dies. 
Two determines the woman [dies].'® (33) 


Thus concludes the eighth chapter on the subject of prognostication in the 
Bhairavapadmacatikalpa was written by Mallisenasitri, the chief among the poets, who 


161 Comm. ‘nakhanvitam” tadankarasimadhye vimsatyankam yojayitva / ‘trigunitam’ tat saptarasi 
tribhirgunitam krtva, ‘tithya punarbhajitam’ punah pascat trigunitarasim paticadasabhih 
samkhyairvibhajya” 

162 Comm. glosses ardhacandraakararekhabhyantaragatadvadasarkesu 

163 Comm. “janmanaksatram trisulagragatam yada bhavati tada mrtyum” trans. When the lunar mansion 
of his birth is placed at the point of the trident, then he will die. 

164 Comm. places the boy in the primary, the girl in intermediate, and the eunuch in-between 
(daddigvidigbhya). Regarding pregnancies (purngarbhinyah) glossed sampurnagarbhinyah. 

165 The numeral-letter operation is not clear so I translated literally. varnamdtras ca dampatyor ekikrtya 
tribhajitah / sunyenaikena mrtpumso narya dvyankena nirdiset // 8.33 // varnamatras ca' varnah 
kakaradihakaraparyantah, matrah akaradisodasasvarah / kayoh? 'dampatyoh' stripumsoh / 'ekikrtya' tayor 
namavarnamatras ca prthak prthag vislesya tah sarva ekasthane krtva / 'tribhajitah' tam rasim tryankena 
vibhajitah / 'stinyenaikena' tadbhagoddharitasinyena ekena ca /'mrtpumsah' purusasya mrtyuh / 'narya 
dvyankena' taduddharitadvyankena narya mrtyum / ‘nirdiset' kathayet // 
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speaks with two-voices. 
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The Ninth Section: Herbal Subjugation of Women and So Forth 


Cloves, saffron, andropogon muricatus (usira), mesua roxburghii (ndgakesara), sinapses 
ramoses (rajika), cardamom, red-arsenic, costus speciosus (kustha), tabernaemontrana 
coronaria (tagara), blue lotus, orpiment,'® (1) sandal (srikhanda), basil, aromatic pikvi, 
and putramjiva roxburghii (kufaja): all these are gathered [and combined] in equal 
portions during Pusya asterism.'®’ (2) A virgin (kanyd) should grind up all [these 
ingredients] with melted snow water.'® At moonrise, he draws a forehead marking [using 
the concoction] that bewilders folk. (3) 


Peacock-crest plant (barhisikha), white-blossomed abrus precatorious (sitaguija), cow- 
bellow plant (gorambha), and sun bug (bhdanukitakasya), one's own five bodily 
excretions, and lime [are placed into a poison paan]. This will subjugate a woman.’ (4) 


Oleander (karavira), snake-eye plant (bhujangaksi), baby maker plant (jari),'” the club 
plant (dandi), bitter gourd, and the cow-tie plant (gobandhini) [i.e. panic or mustard 
seed], and artemesia indica (salajja) [i.e. the shame plant]'’! are combined and made into 
many balls. The balls are placed in a pleasant vessel along with some salt'” and cooked 
in one's own urine. Eaten in food, this bewilders women folk. (5-6) 


A combination of white-blossomed abrus precatorious (sitaganja), white sensitive plant 


166 Emend usiram to usiram. Emend kusta to kustha. This is a common alternate spelling of Austha. 
Comm. glosses the ingredients in this order: devakusumam, valhikam, svetavalakam, cdmpeyam, 
Svetasarsapah, prthvika, kunati, vapyam, and tagarotpalarocanah is glossed: ‘tagaram’ pinditagaram / 
‘utpalam’ Svetakamalam / ‘rocana’ pingala. Many of these are mustard (sarsapa) in variant readings. 

167 Comm. glosses ingredients in this order: makhdasrayam, sarasa, gandhadravyam, prasiddhim, and 
indrayavanvita. 

168 Himabhiitena varind is glossed himajjanitodakena. Cold water may be the meaning, but literally it is 
water from snow, which is also the literal translation of the gloss. 

169 The commentary explains the ingredient thus: ‘barhisikha' mayurasikha, 'sitagunja' svetagunja 
‘'gorambha' prasiddha / 'bhanukitakasya malam' arkapatrakitakavit / ‘nijapancamalopetam' 
svakiyapanicamalopetam. Though the root verse does not explain the application of the concoction, the 
commentary describes placing the conjunction into paan or onto betel: ‘ciirnam' etad dravyanvitam 
tambulacurnam / 'vanitam' striyam / 'vastkurute' vasikaroti // Considering the combination of the other 
grubby objects with ciirnam or lime and the description of paan/betel in the commentary, I have translated 
this as a poison paan verse. 

170 Comm. putramjari. Likely the putrajivaka plant. 

171 Comm. ‘karavira' raktasvamarajata, 'bhujangaksi' sarpaksijata, jart' putramjari, 'dandi' 
brahmadandijata, ‘indravarunt' visalajata, 'gobandhini' adhahpuspi, privangur ity eke, 'salajjanam' 
samantaj jatanvitanam 

172 Comm. reads sea-salt (samudralavanam). Salt and saltiness are common in such erotic rituals. 
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(Jajjarika), and Rudra's locks plant (rudrajatda) is placed in the mouth of a dead snake;'” 
after three days [the victim] is forcefully attracted. (7) 


That same powder [consisting of white blossomed abrus precatorious (sitaganja), white 
sensitive plant (Jajjarika), and Rudra's locks (rudrajata)|' soaked with dog milk and his 
own five filthy substances is encased in the rhizome of a methonica superba plant 
(langalikayah kande) and then sealed up with cow dung.'” Sorcerers say the five filthy 
substances that cause subjugation are from the eye, ear, semen, tongue and teeth.'”° 
Upon being cooked, this concoction subjugates any human adversary. Given in food or 
drink, it reciprocally [subjugates] any man or woman [who consumes it]. (8-10) 


The wick of a sesame oil lamp, having been soaked in the sap from five trees and the 
juice an egg from a thrush bird (potaki),'”’ [when burned] bewilders inhabitants of the 
three-fold world. (11) 

A powder made from poison-fist (visamusti) [i.e. the bishdori shrub], thorn-apple’”, 
methonia superba (halini), and ghouls' plant (pisacikd) [i.e. valerian] is combined with 
[the sorcerers own] urine and placed in a pot of liquor (unmattakabhanda).'” Served as 


173 The commentary argues these three roots are deposited into the mouth of a black snake who has died. 
mrtabhujagavadanamadhye' pancatvapraptakrsnasarpasyamadhye. The ingredients are glossed thus, 
lajjarikam' samangamulam / 'samnidhaya' samyag nidhaya / ‘sitaguijam' svetaraktikam / kimvisistam? 
‘rudrajatasammisram' rudrajatasamyuktam / 

174 The comm. states that the powder here is the three-ingredient concoction described 
(prakkathitausadha-trayakrtaciirnam). This methnica superba is a common garden plant but is toxic, 
especially the tubers, and has been known to be fatal to humans. According to Fernando, R. and D. 
Widyaratna. (1989). “Gloriosa Superba” the plant has been known to be used for suicide. “The tuber has 
commonly been used as a suicidal agent among women in rural areas and it has also been used for 
homicide.” http://www.inchem.org/documents/pims/plant/pim245 .htm#SectionTitle:2.1%20%20Main 
%20risks%20and%20target%20organs General alopecia is associated with nonfatal doses. The following 
is a link to the classic case study on a poisonous dose. 

http://www.ncbi.nlm.nih.gov/pmc/articles/PMC 1844473/pdf/brmedj02547-0049 pdf 

175 Comm. notes that the dog must be black. The /angalikayah kande is glossed kaliharyah kandam 
utkirya tad dvayasamputamadhye, meaning that the having pulled up and cleaved in half the kalihari 
rhizome, then it is sealed back together, the ingredients placed inside. 

176 While the text does not specify a specific target the commentary states that these five filthy substances 
are used to subjugate women (strivasyakarmakarana). 

177 The commentary correlates the five saps with these five trees: nvagrodha, udumbara, asvattha, 
plaksa, vati. It also describes the mysterious sap as Arsnamanthelikarasa. The text also describes the five 
wicks which were related earlier: arkatulabjastitrasalmalitilapattatkap4asa iti pancasutrakrta. The root 
does not describe anything about five wicks. 

178 Thorn-apple (kanaka) is usually glossed dhattira. 

179 The commentary gives these four glosses for first herbs visadodika, krsnadhatturah, kalihalini, 
kapikacchuka. Then, krsnadhattirakaphalabhandamadhye dinatrayasthitam. The gloss describes a pot 
filled with black dhattira as the receptacle for the poison fermenting. I have chose the literal interpretation 
for untattakabhanda as a pot of liquor. Alternatively, this bewilders when put in an eating, drinking, or 
cooking vessel, and it subjugates when used to poison paan. 
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paan, this subjugates.'*° (12) 


Powders made from thorn apple, poison-fist [i.e. the bishdori shrub], thorn-apple, 
methonia superba, are dissolved, respectively, into donkey, horse, and dog milk, in that 
order.'*' Betel nut is soaked [in these three concoction] and then placed in the mouth [of 
a snake] (mukhanihita) for three days, and then used as paan.'* This is called the paan 
of Kamadeva (madanakramuka); it subjugates young ladies.'® (13-4) 


Child-generator (puttamjari), saffron, galega purpurea (sarapunkhi), portulea quadrifida 
(mohani), prosopsis spicigera (sami), costus speciosis (kustam), orpiment, snake hair 
plant (ahikesara), tabernaemontana coronaria (tagaram), weeper plant (rudanti), and 
camphor are ground into a powder which is then sprinkled over a heap of barely grains 
(yavaka).'* [The grains] are used as described before to make a lamp with a lotus-stalk 
wick. Milk from the breast of an artisan woman (karuki) and milk from the breast of the 
other three castes [i.e. brahmana, ksatriya, and vaisya] soak the interior. Then the lamp is 
lit using kapila-cow ghee. During an eclipse or sacred lamp-lighting day,'* in a space 


180 The comm. argues that the powder and urine should be steeped in a pot filled with black dhattura fruts 
for three days. Comm. glosses last two words ‘tadvasam kurute’ tatkramukaphalam khadane datte 
strivasam karoti. The verse does not clearly describe making a poison paan, but it implies that when the 
preparation is put together with areca nut (kramukaphalam, comm. pugiphalam), it has effects. The gloss 
of the last two words makes clear that when the areca nut with poison is given as food, it will subjugate a 
woman. 

181 Comm. explains the paribhavya thusly “kanakacurnam kharadugdhena bhavyam, vismusticurnam 
turagadugdhena bhabyam, halinicurnam sunidugdhena bhavyamiti kramena tatpugiphalam dinatrayena 
bhavaniyam. Thus commentary connects this verse with the previous. 

182 The verse sates 'mukhanihitam' meaning 'put in mouth’ but the commentary glosses sarpasye 
sthapitam meaning put in the mouth of a snake. Betel put into the mouth of a snake is seen elsewhere, but 
the root verse contains nothing serpentine. After much consideration, I have left out the interpretation of the 
betel nut in a snake's mouth. The poison paan could be given to a lady to subjugate her. 

183 The full commentary reads: 'kramukaphalam' piugiphalam / 'mukhanihitam' sarpasye sthapitam / 
‘tasmat' sarpamukhat / 'divasatrayena samgrhya' tatkramukaphalam dinatrayanantaram grhitva / 
‘kanakavisamustihalinicurnaih' dhatturakamulacirnam, visadodikacurnam, halinicurnam, 'pratyekam' 
prthak prthak 'samksiptva' niksipya // 14 // 'kharaturagasunikstraih' rasabhasvasunikstraih / 'kramasah' 
paripatya / 'paribhavya' bhavyam, kanakacirnam kharadugdhena bhavyam, visamusticurnam 
turagadugdhena bhavyam, halinicurnam sunidugdhena bhavyam iti kramena tatpugiphalam dinatrayena 
bhavaniyam, 'yojayet khadye' etat prakarasiddham kramukam sakalam tambile yojaniyam / 
‘abalajanavasakaranam madanakramukam' strijananam vastkaranam anangabananamadheyam 
kramukam / 'samuddistam' samyak kathitam // 15 // 

184 Comm. on the plants: ‘puttamjari' prasiddha, 'kunkumam' kasmiram, 'sarapunkhi' svetabanapunkhi, 
‘mohani' vatapatrika, 'samt' kesahantri, 'kustam' kostham / 'gorocanda' pingala, 'ahikesaram' nagakesaram, 
‘tagaram' pinditagaram, 'rudanti' pratita / ‘karpuram' candranvitam. 

185 Comm. glosses yavaka alaktakapatalamadhye: amid a quantity of red lac. The role of grain in this 
ritual is puzzling. 

186 The commentary argues the time for lighting the lamp is the seizure of the sun and the moon, an 
eclipse, and the the lamp lighting says is during the parvan of divali. ubhayagrahane' somasuryagrahane / 
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smeared by cow dung and consecrated with mantra-infused water, he should position [the 
lamp] in a new skull, and then gather the collyrium'®’ (15-18) 


[Bandhusena provides the following mantra instructions for the ritual above.] 


Mantra for purifying the ritual space: homa! O God of the Earth! Establish it! 
Establish it! thah thah //'°8 


Mantra for gathering collyrium: homa Reverence to Lord Moonlight, to him who 
is celebrated as the Moon-Lord, to him with captivating eyes! Taker! Taker! 
Subjugate Everything! Do it! svahd //'*® 


Mantra of applying collyrium to the eyes: homa! Reverence to the Lord of Ghosts 
(bhiutaya), the pure one, desirous, and pleasant! homa culuculu gulugulu! 
Reverence to the Black Bee, the Black Bee, the Captivating God! // '°° 


Eyes are lined with this lampblack, [anyone] upon seeing, even Kamadeva himself, will 
purse her. Kings and so forth will become subjugated [upon seeing] a man's eyes 
outlined thus. (19) 


Thorn-apple and poison-fist roots are ground with shorea robusta resin (rd/a), unbroken 
grains, and water. The resultant juice is placed in a [betel] leaf. If swallowed, [the eater] 
will act like a ghoul (pisdcayati).'"! (20) 


Betel nut (cikkanika), the sexy-plant (ipsitarupda), and ghoul-plant (pisdacika) are mixed 
up with wet ashes making lamp-black.'” In a temple to the mothers, upon the skull of a 


‘dipotsave ca' athava dipavaliparvani / 

187 Comm. navinamrdbhandakapdle 

188 Comm. describes the mantras for purifying the earth, making the collyrium, and the spell for 
using/making/applying eye ointment. “Mantroddharah--homa bhirbhumidevate! Tistha tistha thah thah // 
bhimisammarjanamantrah // 

189 homa namo bhagavate candraprabhaya candrendramahitaya nayanamanoharaya harini harini 
sarvam vasyam kuru kuru svaha // kajjaloddharanamantrah // 

190 homa namo bhitaya samahitaya kamaya ramaya homa culuculu gulugulu nilabhramari nilabhramari 
manohari namah // nayananjanamantrah // 

191 The herbs are glossed: visamustih is visadodika and kanakamilam is dhatturamulam; comm. glosses 
ralaksatavarina with ralaksatadhautodakena. As to the leaf, the comm. describes a paan leaf with betel: 
tatpistausadharasena bhavitam tambilapatra. Note the rasa is an ausadha. 

192 Comm.: cikkanika' ilotha, karnatabhasayam uhatha / 'tpsitaripa' bahurupa, saratavit / 'pisacika' 
kapikacchuka / 'sardracitamasimathite' sardracitodbhavamasya nirmathite // Bandhusena argues cikkanila 
is a karnata-bhasa word, it is glossed with ilotha or uhatha. Cikkana is found in MW at betel-nut. 
Ipsitariipa may mean 'the desired form [of betel]', but comm. glosses with another presumably karnata- 
bhasa term, saratavit. The ghoul-plant is glossed with kapikacchuka, which is found in MW: mucuna 
pruritas. MW has no definition for the pisacika. Likely, these are all interpreted as herbs from Karnataka. I 
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man, [the sorcerer applies the liquid], and [in the skull] make a magic lamp [whose wick] 
is made from wild cotton. On the night of the dark-eighth, he should gather the kajjal 
produced [from burning the wick in] aged-ghee (mahdaghryta).'” . Using this [kajjal] he 
colors his eyes and draws [an image of] a trident [upon his head]. These marks cause 
terror. (21-2) 


The [vernacular language] mantra for gathering kajjal-- homa namo bhagavati! 
Hidimbavasini! Allallamamsappiye! Nahayalamamdalapaihie tuha ranamatte 
paharanaduththe Gyasamamdi! payalamamdi siddhamamdi joinimamdi 
savvamuhamamdi kajjalam padau svaha //'°* 


Gather powdered soot from the south-facing branches of a burnt tree, [poisonous] 
amkolla oil, mercury (siitaka), and afterbirth of a black cat (Arsnabiddlijarayus). [The 
four ingredients] are inserted into the crushed, empty eyeball of an owl, and then coated 
with the three metals.'°* Holding this [capsule] in his own mouth, a man becomes 
invisible. (23-4) 


White arrow root (sitasarapunkha) [1.e. white galaega purpureal] and white cuckoo seed 
(sitakokilaksabija) [i.e capparis sinosa] are ground wild bassella cordifolia (vanavasala) 
juice.'”° Holding this in the mouth immobilizes of semen. (25) 


A piece of right shank bone from a black cat tied to a man's waist immobilizes semen. 
(26) 


translate unknown horticulture terms literally above. 

193 Comm also specifies the fourteenth dark day. This aged ghee is spoiled ghee or ghee aged past its 
edible use that is then used as a medicinal product. The root text is ambiguous on the drawing. One may 
color eyes and also draw a trident on the ground, or color eyes and draw forehead trident, or just use the 
kajjal to draw a trident on the head. 

194 Comm. “tatkajjaloddharamantrah--homa namo bhagavati! Hidimbavasini! Allallamamsappiye! 
Nahayalamamdalapaihie tuha ranamatte paharanaduththe ayasamamdi! payalamamdi siddhamamdi 
joinimamdi savvamuhamamdi kajjalam pada-u svaha // prakrtamantrah // kajjalapatanam 
aisanyabhimukhena kartavyam // The vernacular mantra and Bandhusena's gloss using karnata-bhasa 
suggest this is an original rite to the Deccan, most likely co-opted from Saiva magic. 

195 citavahnidagdhabhiitadrumayamasakhamasim 'citagnijvalitakalidrumadaksinadig- 
bhavasakhajanitamasim / 'samahrtya' samyag ahrtya / ‘ankollatailam' ankollabijodbhava-tailam / 
‘sutakam' paradarasam / 'krsnabidalijarayus ca' krsnamarjari-jarayum api // 24 // 
'ghukanayanambumarditagulikam krtva' ulukanetrambumarditabhitadrumodbhava- 
masydadicaturdravyanam gutikam krtva / 'trilohasammathitam' tamratarasuvarnakhyaih 
arkasodasavahnibhir iti bhagakrtatrilohena samyag mathitam krtva / 

196 Comm. glosses vanavasalarasapistam with aranyodbhava (u) podakirasena pesitam vanavald iti, 
karnatabhasayam kasali. Karnata language for botanical term is kasila. Bandhuseana glosses vanavvasala 
as a wild form of upodaki, which MW identifies as bassella cordifolio. I follow Bandhusena above, 
though retaining vanavasald is an equally appealing strategy. 
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At night, one should light a lamp filled with kapila-cow ghee containing a which treated 
with crushed fireflies (suwragopacurna)'*’. Upon commencing love-making, the man’s 
semen is immobilized. (27) 


He smears his fingers with the juices of borax (tarka), pippal fruits (pipplikama) [i.e. 
sacred figs], amorphophallus campnulatus (sirana), camphor, and citron (matulinga).'* 
[When applied during love-making], this whettens vulvas (strindm bhagadravam). '” 
(28) 


During the second parts of three months--[namely the second fortnight of Phalguni, 
Asadha, or Bhadrapada] (uttaratritaym),” [the sorcerer] faces north and places white 
cleanser root (apamarga) root upon his head. Consequently, he is victorious in gambling 
and arguments (dyitavadajit). (29) 


Two parts mercury (haravirya) are deposited into the 'fiery snake’ concoction 
(agnyavartitanaga) [described below] and [this is] crushed together with killed [1.e. 
burned to ash] (sibhi) seer-plant (muni), thorn-apple, dragon plant (naga), and snake plant 
(sarpa), and the shining place (jyotismati).*"'. Having ground [the concoction] with 
elephant-enemy (ganiyari)’ and resin (dika), he makes a cock ring 
(madanavalayaka).°* [Should he wear it] at the time of lovemaking, this removes 
prideful resistance to amorous delight. (30-1) 


The following nine ingredients make up the 'fiery snake' (agnyavartitandga): juices and 
fruits from (1) the eggplant [i.e. solanum jacquini| and (2) wild cucumber [i.e. beninkasa 
cerifera, both nightshades]; (3) leaves and sap from amorphphallus campanulatus 
(strana), (4) itchy somecarpus anacardium (kanditi),°“ and (5) chickpea (canaka); and 
(6) powdered mucuna pruritas (kappikacchu), (7) sunflower (vajravalli), (8) pippal 


197 Comm. suragopacirnasammilitah is glossed indragopacirnagarbhakrtavartyanvitah 

198 Comm. 'tankanam' mdlatitatasambhavam / 'pippalikama' maharastri / 'stirana' 
aranyasvetasuranakandah / ‘karpurah' candrah /'matulingam' bijapuram / tesam rasaih / 

199 Comm. glosses bhagadrava with bhaganirjharanam kurute. Drava and dravanam are used oddly in 
the text, the words seem to me to put women to flight, but the gloss with nijharana clearly denotes making 
wet, causing a flood, a waterfall. The root Vdru can mean to attack, to harm, to set to flight, and to liquify. 
Elsewhere, these dravana rites repel a woman after intercourse, this one from context is an erotic 
enhancement., which is also suggested by the use of pleasant as opposed to acrid substances. The 
application is glossed as reflected in the literal translation: kam? ‘atmangulilepam' svangulilepam / 

200 Comm. ‘uttaratritaye’ uttaraphalguni-uttarasadha-uttarabhadrapadetirksatraye. 

201 Comm. gloss on these botanicals: ‘munih’ raktagastih / ‘kanakam’ kysnadhatturam / ‘nagasarpah’ 
nagadamanakam / ‘jyotismatyatasibhisca’ kamgunyatasibhyam ca. There is much troubling in this verse, 
to me and to Bandhusena. I follow his interpretation of the plural instrumental compound as a list of 
ingredients but I cannot make sense of the two final words. 

202 Comm. gloss karnikaravrksasya 

203 Comm. gloss smaravalayam linge krtva 

204 I follow the commentary gloss with agnikah. Kandiiti means itching, so it could be an itching plant. 
Kandiura in MW is an itching thing or a mordic charantia. 
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berries (pippallikam@), and (9) tamarind.” These substances are used to make the 
Kamadeva bangle” that [applied alone] whettens (dravanam) *°’ women [and applied 
above removes resistance to love-making]. (32-3) 


Depending upon whether the woman is young, middle-aged, or elderly,”*’ he acquires 
appropriate mercury weighing [, respectively, twelve, sixteen, or twenty-four] dindras.”” 
[The mercury] is purified (sodhanam kurydt) using the juices of ankolla plant, banyan 
tree, and aloe (Aumarir). For twenty-one days he presses (parimardayet) the purified 
mercury using powders made from the the moon-digit (sasirekha) [1.e. vernonia 
anthelmintica]), ass-ears (Aharakarni), cookoo eyes (kokilanayana), the cleanser 
(apamarga), and thorn-apple (kanaka), [making it the consistency of a leach].”'° At night 
he fumigates [the mercury leach] with kanjika incense, and then places it in [the target's] 
vagina. This so-called ‘leach’ method (jalukaprayoga) [of making vaginal suppositories] 
whettens any woman who is without sexual-fluid (nirasatam) during intercourse, 
[making her] intoxicated with desire. It makes her a slave (dasi) [to him]. (34-7) 


He grinds a northward-growing roots of the velvet bean [i.e. the mucuna pruritus plant] 
(kapikacchuy""' with cow urine. [Using this combination the sorcerer draws] an image as 
upon his own forehead (tilaka), then a [terrifying] Sakini shall be seen upon [his] head.*!” 
(38) 


Wise ritualists consume black pepper and pippal (maricapippalika) in techniques to 
immobilize the sun, grains, and supernatural beings.*!? To immobilize supernatural 
beings (divyastambha) [, specifically, he should eat] dried ginger (sunthi).’'* (39) 


205 Comm for the herbs above. brhatidvayaphalarasam,; svetasirana, MW: Amorphophallus 
Campanulatus; agnikah; ardracanakapatrambu, pisdcika, MW mucuna pruritus; vajravallit, MW: 
heliotropium indicum; again glosses maharastri; cangert. 

206 Comm. here glosses smaravalaya with madanavalaya, a cockring. 

207 Comm. bhaganirjharanam karoti 

208 Comm. refers back to previous alchemical processes: bdlastrinam dvadasagadyadnapramana- 
rasakrtajaluka madhyapramanastrinam sodasagadyanapramanarasakrtajaluka gataprayastrinam 

of 9.36 correlating the amount of mercury to the age of the woman. Since age is the only correlative 
variation, this makes sense. 

209 Comm. evam trisamkhyakathitapramanaparadarasagrhitagadyanakan 

210 The preparatory substances are listed thus: vakucibijam; gardabhakarnt, karnatabhasaya kartyegiri; 
MW: ass-eared. Botanical materials here seem related to goddesses; kokilaksibtja. MW: cuckoo-eyes, “a 
plant bearing a dark black flower (Capparis spinosa or Asteracantha longifolia or Barleria longifolia.”; 
pratyekpuspibijam; krsnadhattiirakam. And the commentary supplies the leach-like preparation. 

211 Comm. glosses pisacyah which is a species of valerian (SSD) [Spoken Sanskrit Dictionary on line] 
212 Comm. ‘nijatilakapratibimbam' svakiyavisesakam pratirupam / 'sampasyati sakinisirse' 
svakiyatilakam sakinilalate tad eva pasyati // 

213 Comm. ddityaksatadivyastambhavidhau' adityatanduladivyastambhane 

214 Maricapippalika according to the commentary is powdered black pepper from Maharastra. 
usanamaharastricurnam bhaksayet. Sunthi is powder that is powerful herbal concoction. 
mahausadhicurnam bhaksayet. All of the ingredients at hand are acrid and pungent. 
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[Ground] white sensitive plant (/ajjarika) and the fat of a frog, smeared upon the hand, 
immobilizes fire.?'° Cessation of the breath (svasanirodha) immobilizes [even] one equal 
to the gods. (40) 


White mustard (siddhartha) and vitex negundo (nirgundika)’'* [are combined in a pouch] 
that is hung in some household door or entrance to a market on a Sunday during Pausya; 
consequently, he will be victorious at [commerce, i.e.] buying and selling.’!’ (41) 


In the spring, having pressed china rose (japa) and bleeding heart flower [i.e. 

Siphonantus Indica] (ka7ijika)’'® petals, she drinks [the extracted juice]. She who does not 
hold the flower [juice in her mouth] will not become pregnant.”” [If she swallows it, she 
will become pregnant]. (42) 


Thus ends the ninth chapter call the section on the Vasyatantra found in the 
Bhairavapadmavatikalpa, written by Sri Mallisenastri, the foremost of the Kavis, who 
speaks with two voices. 


215 The fat of a frog (bhekavasa ) is a common ingredient for fire immobilization in magic tantras. 
Lajjarika is glossed lajjarikasammga. 

216 Comm. on herb glosses nirgundika’ sitabhitakest / 'siddharthah' svetasarsapah / 

217 Comm. gloss on procedure: grhadvare' svavesmadvare / 'athava apane' vipanau / ‘baddham 

pusyarkayogena' pusyanaksatre ravivarena yoge baddham cet / 'jayate krayavikrayam' 

vastukrayavikrayam bhavaty eva // 

218 Comm. sauvirena 

219 Comm.: sa’ nari / 'prasiinam' puspam / ‘na bibharti' na dharayati /'dhrte 'pi' yadi katham api puspam 

dharati tathapi 'tasya na garbhah syat' tasya vanitaya garbhasambhavo na bhavaty eva // 
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The Tenth Division: Garuda Tantra 


I will speak about [snake-bites and poison]: ‘holding together’ (samgraha)” settling 
mantras on the body [of one envenomed], protection , torpor (stobha), immobilization [of 
venom], destruction of venom, manipulating [the movement of serpents] (sacodya),”' the 
chalk-snake (khatika) [yantra], and the [casting and overcoming of] teeth and stingers. 
q_y” 


First, a consideration upon ‘holding together’ (samgraha)-- 

If he offers up the moon and sun syllables pronounced as mantras (dite) with even 
(sama) and uneven (visama) syllables [sama with moon and visama with sun],”” then the 
envenomed man shall live, but [when pronounced] in reverse (viparita) he will die. (2)”” 
The syllables at the head of the mantra (dutamukha) are doubled. The portion is divided 
by three. The wise one can discern [whether envenomed will] live or die by means of 


extracting empty [‘ha’] [syllables].””° (3) 


One should sprinkle the envenomated with water consecrated by “Ham Vam Ksam.” If 
his body should shake or eyes flutter then he will live. Otherwise he will die. (4) 


Thus concludes the samgraha section. 
Now a discussion of setting down mantras on the body of another— 


The seed syllables “ksipa homa svaha” |1.¢. ‘ksa’, ‘pa’, “homa’, ‘sva’, ‘ha’| are laid out, 


220 This refers to a divination ritual using the rendering and manipulating mantras. It may also have 
something to do with collection (samhara) of mantras/poisons/winds in the body of the envenomated 
person. 

221 Comm. glosses codyena saha vartata iti sacodyam, dastapatacchadanadi kautukam 

222 Comm. introduces the first section. Prathamastavatsamgraho ‘bhidhiyate 

223 Line not clear. Comm. glosses samaksarabhasini dite candre vahamane, visamaksarabhasini dute 
surye vahamane dastapurusasya Stiti vindyat 

224 Comm. glosses second part: samaksakarbhasini diite siirye vahamane, visamaksarabhasini dite 
candre vahamane iti svaravarnavaiparitye dastapurusasya samgraho na vidyate iti vindyat. ‘Diita’ is 
problematic, I take it to mean mantra or possibly a mantra beings, like the dati in Buddhist tantra. The 
verse is not clear. The text is either a divination regarding whether the envenomed will live or die, or it is a 
means to manipulate the poison causing the target to live or die. I have retained the ambiguity. 

225 Comm. does not render the mantra or describe the syllables. The first part about renderings the 
syllables two-fold has something to do with prognostication. The three bhagas build up the pindas. After 
the bhagas are put the empty syllables (could be a visarga). These various sunyas reveal the bhava of the 
one bitten, as do the ekadvibhadvaritena [a word not in the root verse]. Neither verse nor commentary are 
clear. 
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respectively, upon the feet, navel, heart, mouth and forehead, in colors sequence yellow, 
white, golden, black, and rainbow.”°(5) 


Now the protection rituals for another are explained— 
[Draw] a lotus endowed with four petals, [at the center] is the name conjoined with the 
final element [1i.e. space, ‘ha’]. The remaining [four] elements are inscribed on the petals 


[comm. ksipa homa svahda]. The [yantra amulet] is completed with the maya [hrim].””’ 


(6) 

Now commences remedy for torpor (stobha)-- 

First, fire, water, earth, wind, and ether [‘homa pa ksi sva ha’|, and then two ‘daha’, two 
‘paca’, and two ‘stobhaya’ syllables. Should there be shaking of the middle finger, there 
will be torpor (stobha).”* (7) 


Mantra rendered: homa paksi svaha daha daha paca paca stobhaya stobhaya // iti 
stobhanamantrah // 


Now is described immobilization of poison— 

At the beginning and end is ‘bhi’ [‘ksi’]. At the middle is water, fire, and wind [‘pa’, 
‘homa’, and ‘sva’]. [Finally] a pair of 'stambha’ syllables. If the left thumb shakes, 
there is immobilization.’” (8) 

Mantra rendered: ksipa homa svaksi stambhaya stambhaya // visastambhanamantrah // 


Now the explanation of rendering non-poisonous (nirvisikarana)-- 


Water, earth, fire, wind, and air [‘pa’, ‘ksi’, “homa’, ‘sva’, ‘ha’|, two ‘samplavaya’ 
syllables. If the [left] index finger shakes, instantly poison is removed. (9) 


Mantra rendered: paksi homa svaha samplavaya samplavaya // This removes poison. 


Now the wonderful overcoming of other poisons is addressed--- 


226 Comm. is straightforward on the details. However the gloss of paripdtya is telling: evam 
pancavarnbijani ‘paripatya’ ‘ksi’ bija pitavarnam pddadvaye, ‘pa’ bijam svetavarnam nabhau, homa bijam 
kancanavarnam hrdi, sva iti bijam krsnavarnam assye, ‘ha’ iti bijam indracapavarnam mirdhni, evam 
kramena panicasu sthanesu vinyaset // There is no remedy here. 

227 Comm. tatpadmopari hrikarena tridha parivestitam likhitva dastasya gale badhytyat / athava 
candanene dastavaksahsthale etadyantram likhet/ 

228 Comm. gloss madhyamdangulyascalanad; comm. renders mantra: homa paksi svaha daha daha paca 
paca stobhaya stobhaya // iti stobhanamantrah // 

229 Mantra is rendered in comm.: ksipa homa svaksi stambhaya stambhaya // visastambhanamantrah // 
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Wind, fire, water, earth, and atmospheric syllables [‘sva’, ‘homa’, ‘pa’, ‘ksi’, ‘ha’, a pair 
of ‘samkrama’, and a pair of ‘vajra’. If the ring-finger shakes, then poison is completely 
overcome.”*’ (10) 


Mantra rendered: sva homa pa ksi ha samkrama samkrama vajra vajra // 
visasamkramanamantrah // 


Possession by ndgas (ndgdavesah)--- 


Atmospheric, water, fire, wind, and earth [‘hda’, ‘pa’, ‘homa’, ‘sva’, ‘ksi’]: the use of this 
mantra causes possession by a ndga.**! ‘Sam ksi pa hah pa ksi pa hah’: upon being read, 
the little finger shakes [and a person is possessed by a yantra]. (11) 


Mantra rendered: ha pa homa svaksi sam ksi pa hah pa ksi pa hah // Here is found the 
words for possession by indga. 


Repeating [the] Bherunda [vidya] into the ear [of of the envemoned], that man is freed of 
poison. Also, the gold-scratch vidya (suvarnarekha) used to consecrate water, [upon 
sprinkling] a bitten man [he is freed of poison]. (12) * 


The Bherundavidhya mantra rendered--homa ekahi ekamate bherunda 
vijjabhavikajakaramde tamtu mamtu amosai humkaravisa nasai thavara jamgama 


kittima amgaja homa phat // This Bherunda vidya is repeated into the ear. 


Then the Suvarnarekha mantra rendered--homa suvarnarekhe! kitavigraharipini! 
svahda // This suvarnarekha vidya is used to consecrate water. 


Earth, water, wind, and space [‘ksi’, ‘pa’, ‘sva’, ‘ha’ | is the mantra used to consecrate a 
pot of water. Starting with the feet [up to the head], pouring of this water destroys 
poison.” (13) 


Mantra rendered: ksipa svaha // Thus, the mantra that removes venom. 


Now the discussion of the names of the eightfold nagas— 


230 Comm renders mantra: sva homa pa ksi ha samkrama samkrama vraj vrajeti 
visasamkramanamantrah 

231 Comm. glosses here: ‘bhavati’ etatkathitamantrajjayate / ‘atha’ pascat / ‘avesah’ purusarire 
nagavesah / 

232 Comm. renders both mantras. Bherundavidhyamantroddarah--homa ekahi ekamate bherunda 
vijjabhavikajakaramde tamtu mamtu amosai humkaravisa nasai thavara jamgama kittima amgaja homa 
phat //iyam karnajapya bherundavidya / prakrtamantrah // Atah suvarnarekhamantroddharah--homa 
suvarnarekhe! kutavigraharupini! svaha // iyam toyabhisekakaranasuvarnarekha vidya // 

233 Comm. renders mantra: ksipa svaha // iti nirvisikaranamantrah // 
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Ananta, Vasuki, Taksa, Karkota, Padma, Mahasaroja, Sankhapala, and Kuli are known. 
(14) 


Thus, a discussion one-by-one of ndgas, their families and clans (kulajati), colors, 
poisons and ornaments--- 


Vasuki and Saikha belong to the ksatriya clan, are red, and have earthly-poison. Karkota 
and Padma are Sudras, black, and have watery poison (varuniyagarau).*** (15) 


Ananta and Kulika are brahmanas, appear like moonstone, and their poison is 
fiery[white]. Taksaka and Mahasaroja are vaisyas, yellow, and have wind-poison 
(marudgaralau).** (16) 


Now the four symptomatologies-- 


Earth poison causes collapse, the body heavy (guruta) and cold (jadata). Water-poison 
obstructs throat saliva and [blood and venom] flow from the bite.**° (17) 


[When] afflicted by fiery poisons boils suddenly arise (gandodgamata) and eyes flutter 
(drsterapatavam). Affliction from air poison shrivels the face (4syasosana) and causes 
death-like pallor (vicchdyata).”*’ (18) 


--Thus concludes the section treating the discussion of the clans, colors, poisons, and 
symptomatology of the eight kinds of nagas. 


While [the sadhaka] reads 108-times the mantras starting with “homa namo bhagavati,” 
he should beat fearsome kettle-drums at the bedside of the bitten.?** (19) 


Mantra rendered: homa namo bhagavati! Vrddhagarudaya sarvavisavinasini! Chinda 
chinda minda minda / grhna grhna ehi ehi bhagavati! Vidye hara hara hum phat 
svaha // Into the ears of the bitten this mantra accompanies the beating of fearsome 
kettle-drums. 


234 Comm. tau dvau abdhivisanvitau. 

235 Comm. notes: jayavijayanagau devakulodbhitau asivisau prthivyam na pravartete ityetasmingranthe 
na pratipdaditau. 

236 Comm. ‘galanam damsasya’ sarpadastadamse raktaksarana. Thus, blood flows from the snake-bite. 
Michael Slouber notes in personal communication: throat swells, no breathing, maybe cobra venom, not 
drools but a dripping from the bite. 

237 Comm. ‘vicchayata’ sarire duschavitvam 

238 Comm. renders mantra: homa namo bhagavati! Vrddhagarudaya sarvavisavinasini! Chinda chinda 
minda minda / grhna grhna ehi ehi bhagavati! Vidye hara hara hum phat svaha // dastasrutau 
krosatahatadanamantrah // 
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Facing the south of the snake-bit one, making the half-moon mudra [thumb and index 
finger forming a crescent], he says, “Now your cows are led by thieves” (tava 
gauridanim taskaralokena niteti).** (20) 


He strikes the bitten man with his own feet. When he yells “Go!”’, [the snake] is put to 
flight. The bitten man instantly stands up. [This method] is equally effective to [the prior 
Bhagavati| mantra. (21) 


Thus concludes the ritual via the beating of fearsome kettle-drums for reviving 
(utthapana) one bitten. 


Now the discussion of rituals and mantras to bewitch (Gkarsana) nagas--- 


The magical attraction of serpents is accomplished via the ten-fold homa after 100,000 
mantra repetitions. The mantra starts ‘homa’, concludes ‘svahda’, and contains the words 
‘ciri cirl’. (22) 


Mantra rendered: homa ciri ciri indravaruni! ehi ehi kada kada svaha // Mantra for 
bewitching nagas. 


The mantra to dispel (presana) a naga is perfected using 80,000 repetitions and the ten- 
fold homa [offering] red karavira flowers.*” (23) 


Mantra rendered for dispelling nagas: homa namo Nagapisaci! Raktaksibhrukutimukhi! 
Ucchistadiptejase! Ehi ehi bhagavati! hum phat svaha // Mantra for naga dispelling. 


Beside a termite hill, [the sadhaka] performs a homa offering the ‘three sweets’.**! When 
the mantra is perfected [via the homa], having commanded (djndya) the naga king 
(uragesvara), he may dispel (presayet) the snake. (24) 


“T am dispelled by this [mantra,” the snake says. And the sadhaka commands, | “Because 
of this mantra, you shall not speak to another, nor go and bite any other man.”*” (25) 


239 I render this as a mantra command. It mantra glosses each section to be “Now your cow has been 
seized by robbers and led away.” Michael Slouber (personal communication) notes that in the go-jatra in 
Nepal, soul carried by cow to the god Yama. And Yama rides a bull. 

240 Comm. renders nagasampresanamantrodhah--homa namo nagapisaci! Raktaksibhrukutimukhi! 
Ucchistadiptejase! Ehi ehi bhagavati! hum phat svaha // nadgapresanamantrah // 

241 Comm. ksirajyasarkaramisrita 

242 I will provide the full Sanskrit: presito’hamaneneti ma kasyapi puro vadeh / anyamantrena ma gaccha 
manavam bhaksayamukam // comm. not very helpful. Comm. renders too spells. “Etanmantroddharah-- 
homa svaha iyanena mantrena visamahriyate.” And, “homa namo bhagavate bajratundaya svaha raktaksi 
kunasvi diitam pataya pataya mara mara dhara dhara tha tha tha hum phat ghe ghe // iti 
diitapatanamantrah / 
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Now a description of the rituals that strike down messengers (diitapatana)--- 


The ‘homa svaha’ mantra removes poison from an envenomated body. 
The ‘soma’ flows from the forehead. The mantra thus fells the messenger (dita) [i.e. the 
snake]. (26) 


Mantra rendered: ‘homa svaha’: this is the mantra that removes poison / 
homa namo bhagavate vajratundaya svaha raktaksi kunakhi dutam pdtaya pdtaya mara 
mara dhara dhara tha tha tha hum phat ghe ghe // Thus, the mantra that fells messengers. 


Pronunciation of the mantra “homa lam homa phad” |makes] the bitten on fall down. 
The mantra starting ‘homa homa’ and ending ‘phad’ is [written] on a shroud placed upon 
the bitten. (27) 


Mantra rendered: homa lam homa phad / The mantra that fells the biter (dastapdtana) / 
homa svaha ru ruru ru ho plam sarvam haraya samharaya homa ryum homa homa 
garudaksi homa phat // 


Speaking ‘svahda’ casts off the shroud, then [the bitten one] rushes about. [The snake] 
follows after him, upon his back. Where the cloth fall, there [also] shall [the snake] fall 
down.”* (28) [text is not clear] 


This quietly spoken mantra renders a snake non-venomous. [Poison] is removed from the 
snake’s body. Even if the snake bites [someone], poison will not overcome him. *“* (29) 


Rendered mantra--homa namo bhagavate parsvatiryankaraya hamsah mahadhamsah 
pdamhamah sivahamsah kopahamsah uragesahamsah paksi mahavisabhaksi hum phat // 
This is the mantra that renders [a snake] non-venomous. 


Due to the recitation of the of the mantra starting “tejo namah sahasra. . .,” the snake will 
follow behind [the speaker] (anuyati tatah prstham)™, and if he says, “Hey, take off,” the 


snake will run away.*”° (30) 


Rendered mantra: homa namo sahastrajihne! kumudabhojini! dirghakesani! 


243 Comm. glosses ‘yatra patah patati tatrdsau’ yasmin sthale tad grhitapatah patati tatraivasau dastah 
patati // svaheti dastacchaditapatakarsanamantrah // 

244 Whether the poison is removed in pada c from the body of the snake or the person bitten is not 
clear.Comm. mantroddharah--homa namo bhagavate parsvatiryankaraya hamsah mahahamsah 
pdamhamah sivahamsah kopahamsah uragesahamsah paksi mahavisabhaksi hum phat // iti 
nirvistkaranamantrah // 

245 Comm. gloss tanmantrapathitapurusasya prsthamanugacchati 

246 There is some confusion as to subject. The word prstham continues to confuse me. The snake either 
come out or onto the man’s back or the snake may stand up straight. Comm. tanmantroddharah--homa 
namo sahasrjihve! Kumudabhojini! Dirghakesini! Ucchistabhaksini! svaha // 
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ucchistabhaksini! svaha // 
Thus concludes the mantra for dealing with (sahadgamana) Nagas. 


“Homa hyim srim glom hum kstim” with a pair of the syllables after ‘ta’ [‘tha’| 
immobilizes the mouths of snakes. “Hum Ksiim Ta Ta” [immobilizes] their movements 
(gamane). “Drstim ham ksam tha tha” binds their vision.’ (31) 


Vama [‘homa’], suvarnarekhaya** [gold-scratch], then gariidajndpayati [commanding 
garuda], and concluding ‘svahda’, are uttered. [Then] ‘kundalikaranam kurw’ [curl up!].”” 
(32) 


Mantra rendered--homa suvarnarekhaya garudajnapayati kundalikaranam kuru kuru 
svaha // 


[Starting] with ‘homa’, ending ‘svaha’, containing ‘/alalalalalala’: this mantra causes 
[any snake] even if he is Nagesvara to immediately enter a pot. (33) 


Mantra rendered--homa /alalalalala svaha // phanikumbhapravesanamantrah // 


“homa hram hrim garudajna tha tha” should be scratched (ky{a) [as a yantra] 
accompanied by [the Garida] mudra. This kills snakes. No [snake] at any time can 
escape.**? (34) 


Mantra rendered--homa hram hrim garudaya tha tha // The mantra that is scratched. 


Chalk (khatika) is made from the juice of the kapikacchu~' plant, and it is enchanted 
using the mantra starting with 'homa' [and proceeding with] 'nila' [and so forth]. The 
Khatikasarpa [chalk-snake] is drawn on a Saturday according to previous teachings 
(tayopadesat) .”” (35) 


Mantra rendered--homa nilavisamahavisasarpasamkramani! svaha // The mantra for 
overcoming poison. 


247 Mantras are straightforward in the verse and comm offers little comment. Comm. concludes: iti 
phanimukha-gati-dstistambhanavidhi. 

248 Txt. ‘vamam suvarnarekhayah’ gloss homa suvarnarekhaya iti padam 

249 The last pada may be part of spell, note the imperative. Comm. is not clear as to whether this is a 
result of ritual or a part of the mantra. Michael Slouber: suvarnarekha is a canonical garuda tantra that has 
likely not been preserved. 

250 This mantra could be written up the pot in the previous verse. Another parallel to the Janamejaya 
snake pit sacrifice. 

251 Comm. kandukarirasena saptavarabhavita khatika 

252 This verse is not clear at all. And the prior teachings are not specified. 
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The is no doubt. Should the khatikdasarpa bite his face, he will die. Upon seeing the bite 
on his hand, he will swoon, agitation created from the poison.” (36) 


The mantra ‘homa krom prom trim thah’ [fixes] the poison in the middle [of his hand] 
marked with a ‘hrum.’ Then, holding his breath (purakdt), he gazes at the sun, and he 
eats [food or the poison?].”* (37) 


Mantra rendered--homa krom prom trom tha // Thus, the poison eating mantra. 


Having meditated upon the poison being blue [within his own body], then he casts 
(datavyam) upon an enemy. The mantra: ‘glaum hlaum’ are rendered, and then ‘ghe 
ghe’.?* (38) 


Mantra rendered--glaum hlaum ghe ghe // This is the mantra for imparting poison upon 
an enemy via meditation on the ‘blue’ 


Muni, hayagandha, ghosa, vandhyd, katutumbika, kumari, the trikatuka, kusta, and the 
indrayava: drunk or snorted destroy poison*”’. (39) 


Elephant dung mushrooms (dvipamalabhutachattra) and ravidugdha combined with 
Slesma tree fruit, when applied using a sharp badari tree thorn overcomes scorpion 
poison.””’ (40) 


253 Text is not clear. Comm. calls this the ritual effecting the curiosity of the chalk snake. Perhaps this 
ritual makes a yantra that upon being seen causes an effect, or perhaps it creates an actual snake that 
envenomates the target. Comm. is not very helpful and leaves out many parts. Comm.: ‘yo hanyat 
tadvaktram khatikasarpo dasati natra samdehah’ atra khatikasarpavidhane sandeho na karyah / ‘drstva 
karataladasanaam’ tatsarpadasanadamsam karatale drstva / ‘mircchati’ puruso murccham prapnoti / 
kathambhitah? ‘visavedanakulitah’ visajanitavedanakulitah / iti khatikasarpakautukavidhanam /|/ 

254 The result of this ritual is not clear. I think he fixes the poison in his hand, then staring at the sun, he 
ritually eats and digests the poison. This removes the poison and/or allows him to bestow the poisons upon 
an enemy. 

255 The mantra weaponized the poison. It is blue like the poison that made Siva’s throat blue when he 
held it there. Comm. mantroddharah--glaum hlaum ghe ghe // //itit pratipaksaya niladhyanene 
yuktavisadanamantrah 

256 Previous translation with MW botanical vocab. Black Salt of the Seers and bitter pumpkin, the bitter 
Widow plant (vandhya [comm. karkoti]), the Katutumbika bitter gourd, the Virgin plant (kumari), the three 
spices [mw black pepper, long pepper, and dry ginger], Costus Speciosis, and Indra’s Grain [mw: Wrightia 
Antidysenterica]. Comm. lists the plants as follows in sequence: agastih, asvagandha, devadali, karkoti, 
katukalabuka, grhakanya, tryiisanam, ruk, and kutabijam. Comm. notes at end: ‘nasyapanena’ 
etadausadhanam nasyena panena ca sarvam visam nasyati // No mantra is given. 

257 Flora in comm.: dviradamalodbhitacchatram, martandaksiram, slesmatakaphalacikvanvita. This 
application method is glossed thus: ‘badariphaladandasamyogat’ pusyarke 
urdvadhogatakantakadvayanvitabadarisalakam grhitva tadausadhatrayalepam krtva 
urdhvakantakenottarya adhogatakantakena anyo’nyam samkramati. 
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One should inscribe in a home the Kurukulld vidyd inside a six-sided yantra figure.”*® 
Due to the domination of Gariida, no naga may remain where it is written.” (41) 


Mantra—homa kurukulle! hum phat // 
A discussion of rendering the mandala--- 


[The sddhaka] draws a pleasant four-colored mandala using the powders of five colors,” 
and places water-filled pots in the four corners. (42) 


On top [at the center he erects] a well decorated pavilion (mandapa) overspread by 
fragrant flower garlands, adorned with canopies, flags, a decorated arch (torana), bells, 
and mirrors. (43) 


In the middle of an eight-petal lotus, using camphor, kumkum, and sandal, he should 
inscribe the mantras to each of the five great [Jain divinities].”°' [Each mantra] begins 
with ‘homa’ (pranava) and ends ‘svaha’ (homa). *° (44) 


Mantra rendered: homa arhadbyah svaha, homa siddhebhyah svaha, homa siribhyah 
svahda, homa pathakebhyah svaha, homa sarvasadhubhyah svaha // Thus the mantras to 
the five Jain divinities/qualities inscribed in the center of the lotus. 


In the cardinal directions, one should inscribe, starting to the east Jaya [and so forth. 

And in the intermediate directions] starting in the southeast [one should inscribe] Jambha 
and so forth. In the southern area, [one should place] two golden feet of the goddess 
[Padmavati].”° (45) 


He should worship the two feet of Bhairavapadmavati using the mantras of the great jain 
gods (paramesthinam mantram) using aromatics, rice, flowers, food-offerings, lamps, 
incense, and fruits. (46) 


The disciple is averse to foreign doctrines (parasamaya) and devoted to the devaguru and 
Jain doctrine (jinasamaya). He is well-bathed, finely garbed and adorned, facing the 


258 Comm. ‘grhe’ grhadehalyam, svavasottarange 

259 Comm. mantrah--homa kurukulle! him phat // 

260 Comm. svetaraktapitaharitakrsna. These are the five colored curnas as found in the JMK. 

261 Comm. gloss arhatsiddhacaryopadhyayasarvasadhiinam mantram 

262 Comm. mantroddharah--homa arhadbyah svahda, homa siddhebhyah svaha, homa suribhyah svaha, 
homa pathakebhyah svaha, homa sarvasaddhubhyah svahd / iti pancaparamesthinam mantam 
karnikamadhye likhet // 

263 Comm. sthdoanaktramah ----jaye svaheti pracyam disi 1, homa vijaye svaheti daksinayam disi 2, 
homa ajite svaheti praticcyam disi 3, homa apardjite svaheti uttarasyam disi 4, homa jambhe 
svahetyagneyyam disi 5, homa mohe svaheti nairtyam disi 6, homa stambhe svaheti vayavyayam disi 7, 
homa sthambhini svahetisanyam disi 8, itvastadalesu jayadijambhadidevata vilikhet // 
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mandala..°™ (47) 


He is bathed with water from the four golden pots [in the center of the mandala], and 
then is given new clothing and so forth. The mantra from the guru’s lineage is imparted 
to the disciple. (48) 


Having witnessed the reckoning [of the cosmology], sacrificial fire (Autasana), the sun, 
the moon, the stars, the sky, and iron (adri),*® that mantra from the guru's lineage is given 
to those [disciples]. (49) 


You should never give [the mantra] to a man who is not fit (samyaktvavivarjita). 
However, [it may be given] to a good man absorbed in the teachings (samaya) of the 
gurudeva. (50) 


If you, due to lust or friendship, give [the mantra] to someone adhering to wrong views 
(anyasamaya), then you will [incur] the sin of slaying children, women, cows, or sages. 


(51) 


Having heard [the mantra and it's regulations] [i.e. being initiated into mantra practice] in 
the presence of the gurudeva,*® the mantrin undertakes appropriate mantra practice. (52) 


May the glorious teacher Ajitasena-gani be victorious. His two feet are touched by 
multitudinous kings’ crowns. He is the remover of difficulties who transports [the 
faithful] across the ocean of the world and floods of being! °°” (10.53) 


His disciple, Kanakasena-gant knows all the Jain scriptures (jinasamaydgama), destroys 
the dense forest of worldly existence, and sets ablaze accumulated karma. (10.54) 


His disciple, Jinasena , indifferent [to the interior and exterior worlds], has destroyed the 
insurmountable Kamadeva, his body is adorned with good acts (cdaritra) and he is a 
sunbeam of dharma in the lotus-shaped world. (10.55) 


His own disciple was Mallisena who was blessed by Sarasvatt. He spoke this 
Bhairavadeva text [1.e. the Bhairavapadm4avatikalpa| condensed into four-hundred 
[verses]. (10.56) 


As long as the ocean, mountain, accumulation of stars, atmosphere, moon, and so forth 


264 This ritual of worship and mantra imparting is parallel to the one at the conclusion of the JMK. 

265 Comm. glosses the last part thus. kim krtva? ‘sakstkrtya’ saksikam krtva / kan? ‘hutasanaravisa- 
sitarambaradriganan’ agnyarkacandranaksatrakasadrismuhan 

266 Comm. ‘ityevam sravayitva’ ityanena prakarena sapatham karayitva 

267 Comm. provides a gloss which is much more elegant bhavyajanasamihasya samsarasamudrottarakah 
“He leads across the ocean of delusion which is the aggregate of what is borne from existence” 
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exist may the Bhairavapadmavatikalpa prevail. (10.57) 


Thus concludes the Bhairavapadmavatikalpa written by Sri Mallisenasiri, chief among 
the Kavis, speaking with two voices. 
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Appendix Three -- Partial Critical Edition of 
Buddhist Bhiitadadmaratantra 


[Based on the following manuscripts. 

03 — Bhiittadamaratantra and fragment of the Vighnu puja. NGMPP: C 27/3. Kaiser 
Library, KTM, mss no. 244. 

06 — Bhitadamaratantra. NGMPP: A 141/6 [Folio reads E 141/6]. 

10— Bhutadamrartantra. A 940 / 10 [Folio reads E 940/10] 

04 — Bhutadamaratantra. NGMPP: E 2329/4. Bhadraraj Shakysa, Patan, KTM, mss no. E 
43136. Date 1052 (NS) 

19 — Bhittadamaratantra. NGMPP: E700/19. Arathajivajracarya, Patan, mss no. E 15574.] 


om namo sarvajfayah' // athato bhitadamaramahatantraraje sarvabhitabhitinam 
sadhanavidhivistaram pravaksyami // ityaha bhagavan 
mahavajradharastrailokyadhipatih? // 


nadisamgame Smasane ekavrkse devayatane Srivajradharagrhe ityevam sthanesu sadhayet 
tu ksanad eva sidhyati? // yadi na sidhyati bhitabhitinam sakulagotravinasyati*// atha 
mahesvarasya mahadevasya srikrodhadhipatih // sadhukaram adat // sadhu sadhu 
mahadeva subhisitam iti*// atha bhagavan sarvabhitamaranamantrapadam bhasate sma°// 


om vajrajvale hana2 sarvabhitan hum phat//’ 


1 06: opens +++sa buddhaya namah bhitadamaraya; O3: namo sarvajiiayah; 10: opens om namah sri 
bhutadamaraya / evam maya srutam ekasminsamaye bhagavan sarvatathagatakayavakcittavajradhara- 
vajrayosiddharavijahara; 04, 19: om namo bhiitadamaraya; tib.: dpal rdo rje sems dpa’i phyag ‘tshal lo. 

2 03: -dharantrailok; 19: -dharatrailok; 04,6,10: -dharamtrailo. 

3 03: nadisamasmasyesadeka-. 10: nadi; 06, 03, 19: nadisamgame smasane. 03: srivajradharagrheti; 19: 
savajragrhe; 04, 10, 06: srivarjadharagrhe ity. 03: ityevam sthane; 06, 10, 04, 19: ityevam adisthanesu. 03: 
sadhaye tu ksanad eva sidhyati; 06, 19, 04: sadhayet tatksanad eva siddhati {06: sidhyati}. 

4 03: bhitabhitanasakulagotramvinisyati; 06: bhttemrtitasakulagotre vinisyati; 10, 19, 04: bhtitabhitmam 
sakulagotre sambhavannasyati; tib adds rigs kyi gnas rnams, either as adi or gotragrha. 

5 03 from atha: mahesvaro mahadevas upayipradau sirasabhi vandatasavantah / nasayet mahatradhipatih 
{?} // drstabhrte radhra maranamandra sadamra {?} // bhagvanatha mahesvarsya mahadevasya sadhu... 
mahat // sadhu sadhu mahadeva // {unclear though agreeing with tibetan}; 04, 19, 06, 10: agree. Text 
before the mantra must be reconstructed from 03 and tib. 

6 03: sorana or morana; tib. gsod pa, supporting marana; 06, 10, 19, 04: maranamantra. 

7 03: -vajvale; 19, 04, 03, 10: -hana2; 06: hane2; tib.: om bdzra dzwa le ha na ha na sa rba bhi ta na him 
phat. 
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athasmin bhasitamatrena srivarjadharah romakipad*® 
anekavajrajvalanyabhisrtanyabhivan’ sarvabhitabhitinam Sarirani sositanyabhiivan'® 
sarvadevatah Sakrabrahmavisnuprabhrtaya paranimitabhitah''// atha sarvatathagatam 
vismayam aha'?// 


sadhu sadhu srivajradharamahakrodhadhipati pascimakale'* paScimasamaye 
sarvabhitabhitini'* nigrahanakaroti’ // atha punar ca mrtasamjivani 
vijhanakarsanimantram bhasate sma'*// 


om vajrayusa rasarasmin//'’ 

athasminbhasitamatrena Srivajradharanasikatah'* // mahapavanamrtasamjivani niscarayati 
sma’ // atha niscaritamatrena sarvabhutabhutininam Sarire pravisati pravistamatrena 
sarvabhitabhitini utthapaya”’ mahabhayena thanathanayamanoh paritrayatu bhagavan 


paritrayatu sigatah bhagavan ajfiayatu’'// 


atho parajito mahabhitadhipatis tasmin mahaparsanmandale utthaya padau Sirasa 


8 03: srivajradhah samakiipad {unclear emend to —jradharah romaktpad}; 06,10, 04, 19: romaktpad; tib: 
dpal rdor rje ‘chang shi ba spu’i bu ga mams nas {from the hair-follicles}. 

9 Suggested by Vesna Wallace: abhismrtabhtivan. 03: vajrajvalani bhisrtabhavan 06: 
vajrajvalanibhisrtyabhava e+ {valani is conj.; cod. }; 04, 10, 19: vajrajvalavalisphuta abhtivan; tib.: rdo rje 
‘bar ba du ma byung bar gyur te. Emend to vajrajvalanyabhisrtanyabhiivan. Skt. abhivsrt “to direct toward 
(for purpose of attack)” loosely supported by tib. ma byung bar gyur “to cause a disaster.” 

10 06: Sartrani Sosito nabhuvan; 03: -bhutanisasarisasitani bhuvan; 19: -Sarirani Sositany abhuvan; 04: 
-Sarirani Sositany abhuvat; 10: sarirani sositany abhuvan; tib.: lus skams shing. 

11 03:-prabhamadhananibhutah {writing unclear}; 19, 04: sarvadevatah; 04: -brahma- 

12 Emend. 06: vismayam evam aja; 03: atha . . . tathagatah sa vismayameva. . .hu; 10: 
-tathagatasevisesamaha; 04, 19: -tathagatasavisesamaha 

13 03: pascimakale not found, present in 19, 04, 06, 10. Tib. ma ‘ongs pa’i tshe ma ‘ongs pa’i dus na 

14 03: bhutani. Spelling is consistent throughout, variation no longer noted below. 

15 03: karasi; 19, 06 : bhutant nigraham karoti; 04: bhutant nigraham karoti; 10: -bitani nigrahanakaroti 

16 03: atha puna ca *** bhutavijfianakarsani mantrato bhasate smi /; 06, 10, 04, 19: atha bhagavan punar 
pa’i sngags gsungs pa. Mrtasamjivant not found in 03 or tibetan. 

17 Tib. Om vajra ayuses rasarasmin 10: om vajrayusasara2Smin 06: om vajrayusa ksesa rasarasmin/ 03: om 
vajrayusasara2smi /; 19: om vajrayusasarasarasmin; 04: om vajrayusesarasarsmin. 

18 03: -bhasita+matre; 03: nasikanta; 06: nasikata; 10: nasikanta; 19: rasikatah; 04: nasikatah; tib.: shangs 
kyi bu ga nas . 

19 03: mahapavanamrtasamjivaninisr +++sma; 06: mahaparama mrtasamjivant niscarati sma; 10: 
mahapavanamrtasamjivaniniscarati sma; 19, 04: -jrvani niscarayati sma. 

20 03: anitnisaritamatre bhitabhitani sariram pravisati // pravistamatre bhutabhttani utthaya; 19, 04: 
-bhitabhitinyastvaritam uttharpayatum; 10: maritesusthapayitum 06: saritam usthapayitu. 

21 03: mahabhayena thanathanayamanaparitrayatu bhagavan [three syllables ineligible] . . . sugatabhagavan 
ajfapayatu /; 19, 04: tharatharayamanah paritraya bhagavan paritrayatu sugata. 
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vanditva bhagavato mahakrodhadhipatih” // sritribhuvanavijayi** paritrayatu bhagavan 
paritrayatu sugatah // bhagavan uvaca™ // 


pratipadyafica bhiite manusyanam sarvajambudvipakamanisyasiddhim apirnadadami” // 
jambudvipakamaniisyanam rasarasayanasiddhim dravyam arogyam sukham dadamiti’® // 
hiranyasuvarnamtktavaidiiryapadmaragasuryakantacandrakantavastragandhadisu 

kamikabhojanam dadamiti”’ // atra japina cetako bhavisyami** // upasthapakabhavisyami” 


// 


sarvatathagatajapina maharatnavastradhiipapuspadyupakaranam”’ rajabhayam 
Satrubhayam vyaghrabhayam sarvannivarami*' / yavat sarvadravyam savidyam tena 
dadamiti® // bho bho aparajitamahabhitesvara kruhi2 sujfiasujfiah®? // 
alasaduhsilapapakarinam mrsavaditanam avasyam siddhim dadamiti™ // 


22 06, 19: adhipati; 03: adhipatistu; 10: abhipatis. 03, 06: mahaparsanmandale; 10: mahaparsadamandale; 
19: mahaparsatmandale; 04: mahaparsamandale. 10, 04: abhivanditva. 10, 19, 04: bhagavantam; 06, 03: 
bhagavato. 10, 04: adhipatis; 06: adhipatah; 03, 19, 04: adhipatih. 

23 06: sritribhuvanam vijayt; 03: sritribhuvavijaya; 10: tribhuvanavijayi; 19, 04: sri tribhuvanavijayt. 

24 03: uvacah. 

25 06: {not clear} 4ptirntam; 10: aptirnr; 04: apirnna; 19: apurna. 03: pratipadyasabhutadhipate 
manusyanasarvacambhudvipakalokadhadusiddhe rastarama {nastanama} dadamiti {nastanama}; tib. dnog 
grub rdogs par byin cig, “siddhim pirnam dadami”. 

26 03: yamvudiyakamanusyanam rasarasayanadravam arogya dadamito; 06: rasarsaranam sidravyam; 10: 
rasararacanam sidravyam; 19: sarasayanasiddhim; 04: sarasayanasiddhim. 06: dadamitih; 10: dadamiti; 19: 
dadamiti; 04: dadamiti. 

27 03: variant spellings: mukte, padamaroga, suryakante; gandhadivya; no loc. ending ;10: suryakanta not 
found; 19: -muktafivaidir-, strya; 04: mukta. 10: karmmikam; 03: kamika; 19, 04: kamikabhojana. 

28 03: atra japina cetake bhavisyami; atha krodhajapina cetako bhavisyam; 10: atra krodhajapina cetako 
bhavisyami; 19, 04: atra krodhajapino cetako bhavisyami. Tib.: ‘di zlos pa’i ‘bras bu ‘gyur bar gyis shig. 
29 03: upasthapakena bhavisyami; 06: upasthapam ko bhavami; 10, 19, 04: upasthapiko bhavami; tib.: 
bsnyen bkur gyis shig. 

30 03: sarvatathagatajapina maharatnavastradhtpapuspadyakaranam /; 06: -gatavapinam 
maharatnavastragandhadhtpapuspadyupakaranam; 10, 19, 04: -gatajapinam ratnavastragandhadhipa-. 10: 
sarvadravyavidyatani; 06,19, 04: sarvadravya vidyatani dadati; tib.: v. bgegs med bar byin cig. 

31 03: vyaghra; 10: vigrabhaya; 06: vimrabhaya. 19, 04: visabhayam. 04, 19: sarvannivarayami; 06: 
sarvanivacayami; 10: sarvannivarayami; 10: sarvadravyasavidyatane; 06: savidya; 04, 19: 
sarvannivarayami; tib.: seng ge’i ‘jigs pa dang / stag gi ‘jigs ba thams cad zlog cig /. 

32 03:....puspajfiakaranasu / rajabhayam satrubhayam vyaghrabhayam sarvatnivarayami + 
sarvadravamavidyo tena dadamiti /; 06: yavatsarvadravyamavidyatena dadamiti /; 10: 
yavatsarvadrvyamavidhatanadadamiti; 19: sarvadravyavidyatani dadami; 04: yansarvadravyasavidyatena 
dadamiti; tib.: tam cad zlog cig. {tib. yatat .. . .dadamiti not found}; 10: inserts bhagavanaha at end of 
verse. 

33 06,10, 19, 04: esvara satyam kruhi; 10, 04, 19: single kruhi; 06, 10, 19, 04: sujfiarsujfiah; 03: 
sujfiasaujfiah; tib.: myur du myur du nyon cig noy cig. 

34 Emend to alasa, tib.: le lo cang; 06: arabhem; 04, 19, 10: arambha; 03: alasa. 04, 19, 10, 06, : 
papakarinam; 03: paparana marginalia correction papakarinam. 10: vadarditanam avasyam siddhim dadah ; 
06: vaditamapyavasyam; 03: vaditam avasyam siddhivdadami; 19, 04: vadarditanamavasyasiddhimdada. 
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yadi siddhim na prayacchasi* // vidyadharibhitaninaginiyaksanisalabhanjikastiri- 
kinnarimaharagigarudigandarvinam apratihatikrodhavajrena mirddhanam sphalayami*® // 
astau ca mahanarake patayami*’ // atha sarvatathagatho evam ahuh**// sadhu sadhu 
vajrapani*’ subhasitam iti// 


“maniisyanam hitaya bhasayet mahabodhisattvo 
apratihatasiddhiviryabalaparakramastvam sarvadevanamaskrtasya 
traidhatukamaharajasya sarvacaturdvipakalokadhatusadhansya 
sarvadharmacakravartulasya sarvaduhkhavinasanasya nanavidhivistarasadhanasya 
mudramantrapadah mahakrodharaja bhagavan mahakrodhadhipatih" // atha vajradharo 
mahakrodhadhipatih punar api mrtasamjivanim bhasite sma* // 


om kattha kattha mrtan samjivapaya hrih ah*® // 


35 06,10, 19, 04: prayacchati. 

36 03: inserts Syasavana; 19, 04, 06: insert pisact. 03: -gandarvanam tu dahente; 19: gandharvimante 
tadahante; 04: gandharvvinantadahante; 06: gandharvinatadahante; 10: gandharvanam tadahante. 
10:murddhanam spharayami; 03: murdhna spegalayet; 06: mtrddhanam sphalayami; 19: mirddhanam 
spharayami; 04: murdhanam spharayami; tib. lists the creatures: gal te rig sngags ‘chang la dngos grub mi 
sbyin na glu mo dang gnod sbyin mo dang sa la ‘joms ma dang / lha ma yin mo dang / mi ‘am ci mo dang 
nam mkha’ Iding mo dang / Ito ‘phye chen mo dang sha za mo dang ‘byung mo dang dri za mo rams kyi 
spyi bo mi phyed ba’i rdo rjes ‘gas par bya; tib. v. phrase: spyi bo mi phyed ba’i rdo rjes ‘gas par bya zhing. 
37 03: patayamih; 06, 10, 19, 04: patayami. 

38 06, 10: -tathagatam revasahuh; 03: -tathagato evam ahuh; 04, 9: -tathagata evam ahuh 

39 06, 10, 19, 04: mahavajrapani; 03: vajrapani. 

40 03 {full transcription}: manusyanam hitaya bhasayet mahabosattva apratihatasiddhiviryyabala- 
parakramastva sarvadevanamaskrtyasya traidhatukamaharajasya sarvacaturdvipakalokadhatusadhanasya 
sarvadharmacakravartulasya sarvaduhkhavinasanasya nanavidhivistarasadhenasya mudramantrapadah / 
mahakrodharaja bhagava mahakrodhadhipatih. 

41 03: hitaya bhasayet mahebosattva; 06: hitarthaya bhasite mahaboddhisatvo; 19, 10: hitarthaya bhasate / 
mahabodhisatvo; 04: hitathaya bhasate mahavbodhisattvo. 03: apratihatasiddhavirya; 19, 04, 10, 06: 
apratihatasiddhiviryya; tib.: sgrus dang stobs dang pha rol gnon pa mi phyed bar rags pa {maybe 
parakirtita?}. 06: -balayacakramastvam. 10, 19, 04: -parakramastvam; 03: -parakramastva. 03: 
sarvadevanamaskrtasya {unclear}; 06, 19, 04, 10: sarvahetunnamaskrtasya; tib.: lha thams cad kyis phyag 
bryas pa. Ten jumps to sarvaduhkha eliding words in other verses. 03: -dvipaka-; 06: -dvipa-; 06: 
-sadhasya /; 03: -sadhanasya; 19: caturmahadvipakalokadhatusadhanasye; 04: sarvasya 
catumahadvipalokadhatusadhanasya. 06: dharmacakrapravartumasya; 03: sarvadharmacakravartulasya; 19: 
dharmacakrapravarttitasya 10: traidhatuka. . . pravatumasya not found. 03: sarvaduhkhavinasan(t)asya 
{illegible}; 06, 19, 04, 10: sarvaduhkhavinasanasya. 03: mantrapadah; 06: mantrapada; 19, 04, 10: 
mantrapadani. 03: mahakrodharajabhagava; 06, 19, 04, 10: mahakrodharajabhagavan. 06, 10: no visarga; 
03, 10, 19, 04: adhipatih. 

42 10, 19, 04: srivajradhara. 10: mrtasamjivanimantrapadam; 06: mrtasamjivanimantrabhasate; 04: 
mrtasamjivanimantrapadam bhasate sma 03: mrtasajavanimbhasite sma; 19: mrtasamjivamantrapadam 
bhasate sma. 

43 tib.: om kartha kartha mi dr samjivayati dhaya. 10: om kabhr2 mrtam samjivaya hrih ah ; 03: om katta2 
mrtanasajivapaya hrth ah {the pa not clear}; 06: om katta katta mrtanasamjivaya hrih ah; 19, 04: om katta 
katta mrtan samjivaya hrth ah. 
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athasmin bhasitamatre“ sarvadeva bhita murchita* prapatita** mahabhayena 
thanathanayamana utisthanti sma*’ / atha mahadevah prahuh* // paritrayatu 
mahabodhisattvah” // 


atha vajradharo mahakrodhadhipatir idam uvaca”’// sabhau2”! bhitadhipate yusmakam” 
parajayarthena”’ sarvadevatam vasam anayami™ // sarvabhitanigraham karomi* // 


atha vidhyadharendrena sahasarvapsarasa® evam ahuh”’ // paritrayatu bhagavan 
$rivajradharo maharajo paritrayatu® // 


atha vajradharo mahakrodha evam ahu” // pratipadya bho apsarasah Ssrivajradharadhipam 
upasthanam kurumeti® // hiranyasuvarnamiktavaidiryapadmaragadisarvadravyani 


dadamiti® // 


atha apsarah prabhrtaya sarvadevadevakanyayaksinidam avocat® // mara mara me 


44 03, 06, 19: matre; 10, 04: matrena. 

45 10: sarvadeva bhitamucchitah; 06: sarvadeva bhitamurchitah; 03: sarvadeva jivita tam tam murcchitah 
{? re. tam}; 19: sarvadevatabhimurchitah /; 04: sarvadevatabhimurcchitah; tib.: lha thams cad myos te 
brgyal zhing. 

46 10: prapalayita; 06: prapita; 03: prapatita; emend to prapatita; 19: palayita; 04: pralayita; tib.: rgyel nas. 
47 10: thanathanayamana uttisthanti; 06: thanathanayamana utisthanti sma; 03: thanthanayamana utisthati 
sma; 19: thanathanarayamana utisthanti sma; thanathanayamana uttistanti sma; tib.: ‘tar bar gyur te. 

48 03: praha; 06: prahah; 10, 04, 19: prahuh. 

49 06,10: bodhisatva; 03: bodhisattvah; 04, 19: ca mahabodhisattvah. 

50 10, 19, 04: srivajradharo. 

51 06: sabhe sabhe 10: sabhau2; 03: sabhau2; 19, 04: mabhai mabhai; tib.: ma ‘jigs shig ma ‘jigs zhig. 
52 03: bhutadhipatim yusmakam; 06: bhitadhipati yasmakam; 19: bhutadhipate yusmakam; 04: 
bhitadhipate yusmarka; 10: bhutadhipate yusmakam. 

53 06: parajayathene; 03: paroparojayarthena or paraparajayarthena; 19: parajayarthena; 04: 
parajayarthena; 10: parajayarthena; tib. rgyals bar bya pa’i phyir. 

54 03: vasamamanayami or vasamomonayami; 06: sarvadevatam vasam anayami; 19: sarvadevata 
vamanayami; 04: sarvadevatam vamanayami; sarvadevatam vasam anayami; tib.: dbang du bsdu zhing. 
55 06, 10, 19, 04: sarvabhitanam nigraham; 03: sarvabhitanigraham. 

56 03: vidyadharendrena sahasarvapsarasa; 06: vidhyadharendrena sarvapsara 10: vidhya- 
dharendrenapsarasa; 19: vidyadharendrenapsarasa; 04: vidyadharendrenapsarasa; dge sngags ‘chang gi 
dbang po dang lha’i bud med thams cad. 

57 03: evamahuh; 06, 10, 19, 04: evam ahth. 

58 03: paritrayasa {or -tu or —mu/ma}; 06, 10, 19, 04: paritrayatu. 

59 06: vajradharo; 04, 10, 19: Srivarjadharo mahakrodha. 

60 03: pratipadya bho apsarasah Srivajrodharajapinam upasthet karomi; 06: pratipadya bho apsrasah 
Srivajradhara jadhipam upasthatyam kurmma iti; 10: pratipadya bho psarasah 
Srivajradharamaharajadhipamupasthanam kuru ma iti; 19, 04: pratipadya bho apsarasaah / 
Srivajradharamaharajadhipamupasthapya ktrma iti. 

61 03: hiranyasuvarnnamuktaraktavaiduryyapdamaragasarvadravyani dadamiti; 06: 
hiranyasuvarnnamuktavaidiryapadmaragadi sarvadravyani dadameti; 10, 19, 04: -dravyani ca dadamiti. 
62 03: athapsarasah prabhrtaya sarvadevakanyakayaksinidamavocata; 06: athapsarah pramukha 
sarvadevadevakanya yaksinascedam avocat; 10: athapsarah pramukha sarvadeva devakanyaka nagin1 
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bhagavan Srivajradharakrodhadhipatijapina ceti bhavamah® // upasthapiko bhavama™ // 
yadi krodharajajapinam upasthanam na kurya sa kulagotre vinasina bhavamah® // 
saddharmapratipratiksipika bhavamah® // sarvatathagatanindita bhuvamah” // bhagavan 
mahakrodhavajrena murddhanam galayet® // Satadhavisirya maranam Sighram eva 
bhavet™ // astau mahanarake paribhavamah” // 


atha vajrapani mahabodhisattvah sarvapsaraso devakanyakanagiyaksinanam” 
sadhukaram adat // sadhu sadhu apsaraso devakanyaka nagtyaksanyah pascime kale 
pascime samaye maniisyanam tathagatakrodhajapinam upasthapika bhuvama iti” // 


yaksiniscedam avocat; 04, 19: follow 10 but —sarvadevadevakanyaka-. 

63 03: lit. maraya mara me bhagavan; 06: mara amarama bhagavan; 10, 19, 04: mara amara me bhagavan; 
tib. ‘gum mo ‘gum mo. 03: Ssrivajradharakrodhadhipati jopina; 06: srikrodhadhipati jatinam; 10, 19, 04: 
Srivajradharakrodhadhipati japmnam. 

64 03: upasthapiko; 19: upasthapiko; 06,10, 04: upasthayi (upasthapi). 

65 03: yadi krodharajapinam upasthanam na karma me kulagotre vinasino bhavamah {not clear}; 06: yadi 
krodhadhipatimam upasthanam na kuryaris tada sadhu kulagotre vinasinyo bhavamah; 10: yada 
krodhapratimamupasthanam kurryyat tada sa kulagotrani vinasinyo bhavama; 19: yada 
krodhapratimamupasthananakuryus tada sa kulogrotrani vinasinyo bhavamah; 04: yada 
krodhapratimamupasthanannakurtyyas tada sa kulagotrani vinasinyo bhavamah; tib.: gal te khro bo bzlos 
ba’i bsnyen bkur ma bgyis na rigs dang rgyud du beas pa brlag bar gyur cig. {note that the eaRlier text 
refers to japa and later to pratima in cases of upaVstha} 


66 03: sadharmapratipratiksipika bhavamah; 06: saddharmapratiksipika bhavamah; 10, 19, 04: 
-pratiksepiko bhavama; tib.: dam pa’i chos spangs par gyur cig. 

67 03: sarvatathagataninditabhavamah; 06: tathagatanindika bhavamah; 10, 19, 04 : -nindiko bhavama; 
tib.: smad par gyur cig. 

68 03: murdhanasya galayet {smudged}; 06: murdhnanam sphalayet; 10: murddhni sphata; 19, 04: 
murddhanam spharayet; tib.: sbyi po khros shig. 

69 03: satatavisijya maranam Sighram eva bhavet; 06: Satadhavisirya maranam; 10: krodhavisiryya 
maranam; 19: chatadhavisirya maranam; 04: chatradhavisiryya maranam; tib.: lan brgyad rnam par gshegs 
shing shi nas. 

70 03: sepr(u)rbhavamah emend to prasrpah bhavamah ?; 06: paribhavamah; 10, 19, 04, : paribhavama; 
tib.: ‘jug par gyur cig. 

71 03, 10: sarvapsaraso; 06: sarva’psarasam; 19, 04: sarvapsarasa; 03&06: -nagi-; 10: -nagini-; 03: 
-yaksani-; 19, 04: -yaksinam (full compound); tib.: beings in appositional compound that is target of zhes 
bya ba byin. 

72 03: japina / upasthapika bhavamah; 06: japinamupasthapika bhavama itit; 10: japinam mupasthapiko 
bhavama iti; 19: japinamupasthapiko bhavama iti; 04: japinammupasthapiko; tib.: ma ‘ongs pa’i ma ‘ongs 
pa’i dus na de zhin gshegs pa zlos pa’i mi rams kyi bsnyen bkur gyis shig. 
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athato”? bhutacetikanam”™ bhiitarajano ’parajitaprabhrtayah” parsanmandalam” utthaya”’ 


$rivajradharamahakrodhadhipateh”™ padau Sirasa vanditva” svahrdayam adat*®? // 


om Sri om Ssribalasundari mahabhutakulasundari hiim*' / om srivijayasundari hrih® / om 
$rivimalasundari ah*’ / om Srivagisundara vah* / om srimanoharasundari dhih® / om 
éribhiisanasundari 1°° / om éridhavalasundari mah*’ / om sricaksumadhumasundari tih® // 


ityastamahabhitarajfiah® Sri Sabdena kirtito iti” // atha sadhanavidhanam bhavati // 
pathitamatrena sarvasiddhim dadati”'// Srivajradharanamoccaranamatrena” 


sarvabhitabhitinam kifikari bhavanti® // 


bhagavan aha // yadi samayam kalam yathalipimatrena™ sarvabhitabhitani sakulagotram 


73 03, 06, 10: athato; 06: athate. 

74 03:bhiutacetana; 06: bhitacetikanam 10: bhitachetika-; 19: bhitacchetikotikanam; tib.: byung po’1i bran 
rnams kyis. 

75 03: -rajanah aparajitaprabhrtayah; 06: rajano aprarajitaprabhtrtayah; 19, 04: aparajitaprabhrtibhih; 
byung po’i rgyal po gzhan gyis mi thub pa la sogs pa. 

76 03: saparvamandala-; 06: svayamparsamandala 10: parsada; 19, 04: svayamparsadamandalam; tib.: 
khor tang bcas pa langs. 

77 03, 06: utthaya; 10, 19, 04: madhyenanotthaya. 

78 03: -Srivajradharadhipati {smudged}; 06, 19, 04: adhipateh; 10: -patih. 

79 06, 06: banditval0: abhivanditva; tib.: btud nas. 

80 03:svahrdayam adat; 06: svahrayemadahuh; 10: svasvahrdayamantradamahuh; 19: 
svasvahrdayamantredam; 04: sirassam vanditva svasvahrdayamantredam; tib.: rang gi snying po phul ba. 
Note that adat must have been present and redactors forced the ahuh because a mantra follows. 

81 03: om Sribalasundari mahabhutakulasundari; 06: bhitakulasundari; 10: sundartye; 19, 04: 
sribhitakulasundartye. 

82 03: this mantra not present 10: no sri; 19: sundare. 

83 10: visara; 19: sundari ah; tib.: a. 

84 03: this mantra not present tib.: ratisundari bhu; 10: catisundart vah; 19, 04: cetisundari voh. 

85 10: mahora; 19, 04: Srimanoharasundari dhih; tib.: e. 

86 06: bhisanusundari; 10: bhtikhandasundart; 19, 04: bhikhandasundari; tib.: bhusuna mi. 

87 03: Srilavasundarl mam; 10: dhavara; 19: om dhavalasundari mah; 04: dhavarasundari mah; tib. tabala 
mi. 

88 06, 03: caksumadhumakasundari; 10: vaksamati; 19: caksumatisundari; 04: cakramatisundari tth; tib.: 
caksurmadhuma. 

89 03: itye; 06: ityaka; 10: ityast-; 19, 04: ityetasta- .03: rajfia; 06, 19, 04: rajfah 10: rajah; tib.: zhes pa ‘di 
rnams ni ‘byung po’i rgyal mo chen mo ste. 

90 03: srisabdena prakittito iti; 06: sri Sabdavajrakirttititi; 10: sri Sabdavajrakirttiyam; 19, 04: 
Ssrisabdavajrakirttitamiti; tib. : dpal kyi sgra yis rab du grags ba’o. 

91 03: dadati srurajita aha / ; unclear emend to parajita aha; 06, 10, 19: agree. 

92 03: mocarena; 06, 10, 19: vajradhanamoccaranamatrena; tib.: mtshan brjod pa tsam gyis. 

93 03: kinkarakinkari bhava 06: bhavanti; 10, 19, 04: bhavati; tib.: mngag gzhug par “gyur ro. 

94 03 yadi samayam / layam y(pa)thalramadyitamatrena; 06: yadi samayam yatha ladyitamatrena 10: yadi 
samartham tvaryyagelarsyatamatrena; 19: yadi samarta lerppate larcitamatren; 04: yadi samartham laryyate 
larccitamatrena. yadi samayam layatha / lidyatamatrena; tib.: bcom Itan ‘das kyis bka’ stsal pa / gang gi 
tshe dam tshig las ‘das na; note: “the bhagavan said, in that moment of violating samaya .. . .” Tibetan 
ignores the unclear words. I propose yadi samayam kalam yathalipimatrena, contrasting reding, 


ex 


vinasayami”> // 


athaparajitah evam aha” // mahadeve samayena tistami”’ // 
sarvalaukikamantramudravidhanena siddhim dadami iti” // srivajradharajapamatrena 
sarvasiddhim dadami iti® // yadi na dadasyamah'™ sakulagotravinasayeyuh '”' // 
sarvatatthagatasadhane samaye ejako bhavamah'” // bhagavan krodhavajrena'”’ 
murddhanam'™ sphalayet'” sighram eva maranam // astau mahanarake'” pravisayuh'”’ // 


athato sampravaksami sadhakasthanam uttamam’” // nadikule Smasane va 
vajrapanigrhe’” tatha bhitabhiitanyah'’® sarvasiddyante'"' na atra samSayah // astau 
mahabhitarafijah sadhanasthanam'” // atha mudram pravaksyami astau 
bhiitanisadhanam''* vamahastena drdhamustikrtva madhyama tu prasarayet'"* //''° 


pronouncing, and then writing. 

95 03: -bhutanikulagotram vinasayami; 06, 10: sakulagotram vinasayasi; 19: vinasayati; 04: bhutint- 
sakulagotram vinasayami. 

96 03: athaparajitabhrtamaha, marginalia inserts ‘eva’ to read bhrta evam aha; 06: athaparatevamaha; 10: 
athoparajita; 19, 04: athaparajita evam aha. 

97 03: tistami; 06: tistamah; 10, 19, 04: tistama. 

98 iti not in 10, 19, 04. 

99 04: japamatre; 19, 04: dadama iti. 

100 03:dadasyamah; 06, 10, 19, 04: dasyamah. 

101 03: -vinasayeyah; 06: vinaskabhuvamah; 10: vinasako bhuvamah; 19, 04: vinassako bhavama,; tib.: 
brlag par gyur cig. 

102 03: -gatasadhane samaye ejako bhavamah ; 06: -gataSasane samaya emjako {anusvara smudge thereby 
ejako}; 10: tathagatopsasane samaya bhafijako bhavama; 19: -gataSasanasamaye bhafjako bhavama; 04: 
-gataSasane samaye bhafijako bhavama; tib.: gsungs pa’i dam tshig nyams par ‘gyur cig. Unclear, the 
ejako, to corrupt emjako, to bhafijako and also sadhana to sasana makes sense paleographically. I retain 
sadhana agreeing with tib gsungs pa, as in “a teaching.” I keep ejako from Vej; Vbhanj better agrees with 
“nyams par ‘gyur” but Vej ‘to agitate’ can likely be stretched to mean ‘to break.’ 

103 10: maha-; 10 often adds maha to names, because this does not significantly change meaning I will no 
longer note the variation. 

104 03: murdhnanam; 06, 19, 04: murddhanam; 10: murddanim. 

105 03: sprasalayet; 06: sphalaset, emend. sphalayet; 10: spharayet; 19, 04: spharayecchighram; tib.: bkas 
par gyur cig. 

106 03, 10, 19, 04: mahanarake; 06: mahadhike. 

107 03: pravisayuh; ; 06: pravistabhuvama; 10: pratistabhuvama; 19: pratistabhavama tib.: myur ba nyi du 
shi ste rnam ba thams cad du dmyal ba chen po brgyad du ‘jug par gyur cig. 

108 03: sddhakasthanam; 06: sadhanasthanam; 10: sadhanasthanam; 19, 04: sadhanamuthattamam; tib.: 
sgrub pa po yi gnas mchog ste. 

109 03: grham; 06, 19, 04: grhe; 10: -grhes. 

110 06: bhutabhutanah; 06, 10, 19, 04: bhitabhtinyah. 

111 06: sarvasidhyatante; 10: bhtitabhitanyasarvani sidhyate; 19, 04: sarvasiddhyanti. 

112 03: sadhanasthanam; 06, 10: -sthanam; 19, 04: sadhanam; tib.: sgrub pa’i gnas so. 

113 03: asta(au)bhutanisadhanm; 10: astau-; 19, 04: astau bhitinisadhane; tib.: ‘byung mo brgyad kyi 
sgrub pa ste. 

114 03: vamahastadrdhamrdimustimadhyamatro prasarayet; 06,10, 19, 04: vamahastena drdhamustikrtva 
madhyama tu prasarayet. 

115 Tib. condensces this introduction: de nas phyag rgya bshang bya ba / ‘byung mo brgyad kyi sgrub pa 
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avahyajanimidra uttamakilasadhani''® // anenanyamustisamyuktam'”’ tarjani tu 
prasarayet / sidhyate taksanam bhiitanyatmasamayapalini''* // vamahastena drdhamustih 
kanistika tu prasarayet / sanmidhikaranamudra sarvabhitanusarini /''? vamahastena 
prasarayet tarjanikundalim krtva jyestafigustavastatya'’’° sarvabhutavasakarini mudra '7!/ 
vamahastena mustim krtvanamika tu'”’ prasarayet // akarsayet sarvabhitini'” 
sarvaripuvighnanivaranim'™ // vamahastena mustim krtva jyesthangulim'”* prasarayet // 
bhitani abhimukhimudra sarvabhiitadustabhayamkari'” // vamahastena mustim baddhva 
kanyakan’”’ tu prasarayet // bhitinisamayamudra'* sarvakrtasarvakarmika’” // 


ste. After this mudra the mss show variation in order and some content. I follow the oldest layer. 

116 03: avahyajanimudra utama kulasadhant / 06: sri vahya{dy,jy and 4} tarjanimudra uttamakulasadhant; 
10: srt vadya(vahya)tarjanimudua uttamakilasadhani; 19: sri va... tarjantmudra uttamakilasadhant; 04: sri 
vahya {unclear} tarjantmudra uttamakilasadhani tib.: drang mchog pa’i phyag rgya ste / rigs kyi mchog ni 
sgrub bhyed pa. LC for spyan drangs gives avahana and upanimantrya. Emend to avahyajani. 

117 03: anonyamustisayukta; 06: anenanyamustisamyuktam; 10: anenanyamustim; 19, 04: anenanya 
mustisakte tib.: khu tshur phan tshan bcangs nas. 

118 03: sidhyate tatksanam bhitanya(t)masamapalina; 06: siddhyante bhutabhitini taksanam / 
atmasamayalant /; 10: sidyata bhiitinyastaksanam atmasamayapalint; 19, .: 04: siddhyate 
bhutabhitinyastatksanam atmasamayapalint // 2 //; tib. rang gi dam tshig srung ba yi / ‘byung mo skad cig 
de la bsgrub. 

119 03: vamahastena drdhamustih kanistika tu prasarayet / sanidhikaranamudra sarvabhutonusarini /; 06: 
vamahastena drdhamustikrtva kanisthika prasarayet / sanidhyakarantmudrasi.bhitanusarint /; 10: 
vamahastena drdhamtksyadho krtva kanisthaka tu prasarayet sannidhyakaranimudra siddhibhutanusrint; 
19: vamahastena drdhamustyaghohakrtva kanistaka tu prasarayet / sannidhyakarani mudra 
siddhibhitanusarint /; 04: // vamahastena drdhamustaghokrtva kanistaka tu prasarayet / sannidhyakarani 
mudra siddhibhttanusarinth /; tib.: lag g-yon khu tshur dam bvangs nas / mthe chung rab du brkyad byas ba 
/ nye bar byed ba’i phyag rgya ste / ‘’byung po thams cad rjes “bras pa’o. 

120 Alt. reading using tib. and 03: daksajyestangusta. 

121 19, 04 repeat 4tmasamaya with a variation and switch order of versesdo not have this final verse. 03: 
prasarayet vamahastena tarjanikundalim / krtva jisto anghunavastetya sarvabhutavasakarinimudra /; 06: / 
atmasamayalani / vamahastena drdhamustisamyuktam tarjanistu prasarayet / sidhyate bhitabhutinT 
tatksanam / atmasamayapalant //; 19: vamahastena drdhamustisayuktam tarjani tu prasarayet / siddhyate 
bhitabhitinyatatksanam atmasamaypalint // 3 //; 04: vamahastena drdhamustisamyuktam tarjant tu 
prasarayet / siddhyamte bhiitabhitinyatatksanam atmasamayapalini //. Only 03 and tib. contain this verse. 
03: prasarayet vamahastena tarjanikundalim / krtva jisto anghunavastetya sarvabhutavasakarinimudra /; 
tib.: lag pa g.yon pa brkyang nas ni / ‘dzub mo bskyil ba byas nas su / mthe bong g.yas ni mnan byas pa / 
“pyung kun dban du byed pa’o. 

122 03: anami; 06: anamim; 10: anamika; 19, 04: anamikantu; tib.: srin lag. 

123 03: apaksaksasarvabhutant; 06: akarsayet sarvabhutinim; 10, 19, 04: akarsayetsarvabhttint; tib.: 
“‘byung mo thams cad bgugs pa ste. 

124 03: sarvaripunivaranim; 06: sarvavighnanivarint; 10: vighnanivarini; 19, 04: 
sarvabhuitinisarvavighnanivarini; 04: //5// tib. bgegs kun zlog par byed pa’o. 

125 03: jestanguli; 06, 10: anguli; 19, 04: jyestamgulim. 

126 03: bhitani abhimukhamudra sarvabhitadustabhayam kari ; 06: bhitani abhimukhi 
durgasarvadustabhayam kari; 10: bhitani abhimukhi durgatibharam kart; 19, 04: bhitani abhimukhi 
durgatibhayamkari; 04: 6 tib. ‘byung mo mngon phyogs byed pa ste / bdug pa thams cad za byed pa’o {tib. 
different from skt.}. 

127 03: mustinyah kanyasantu; 06, 10, 19, 04: mustim baddhva kanyakan; mthe chung brgyang ba. 

128 19, 04: -samayt-; tib.: ‘byung mo’i dam tshig gi phyag rgya. 

129 03: sarvakrsarvakarmmika; 06, 10: sarvakrtasarvakarmika; 19, 04: sarvvakrtsarvvakarmikah; tib. 
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ubhabhyam khatikam'”* krtva // prthak prthak daksinahastam daksinakate nyaset'*! 
vamahaste daksinasthapya'’ paramahrdayam'® sarvabhitinimudra'’** //'** ete 
mudrabaddhamatrena’** Sighram bhitinya agacchanti'*’ // aksimurdhna sphatanti susyanti 
murcchanti!** // 


atha Srivajradharamahakrodhadhipatir idam uvaca // yadi'” bhiitinyah samayam 
atikramanti'*° anena krodhasahitenakrsya japet' // 

om katta katta krum hrih amuka bhitini him phat //'* 
anena krodhasahitenastasatam japet'*’ Sighram agacchati // yadi nagacchati 


aksamurddhni'* sphutanti Susyanti mryante va'“* // atha sadhanam bhavati'*” // 


144 


nadisamgamam gatva candanena mandalam'* krtva puspaprakaranam datva'” 


thams cad du las thams cad byed ba’o. 

130 03: ubhasya(bhya)khata(da); 06: ubhah(by)yam satuka; 10: ubhabhyam sadkam; 19, 04: ubhabhyam 
satkam tib.: lag pa gnyi ga’i sor mo rnams gcig gi steng du gcig bskyon pa byas pa. No emendation 
suggested. 

131 03:daksinakat(d)yanyase; 06: katyanyaset; 10: kadyanyased; 19, 04: daksinam 
hastadaksinakadyanyaset; Tib. follows kati, ‘hip’. 

132 19: daksine sthapya. 

133 03: hrdayah; 06, 10, 19, 04: hrdayam. 

134 03: bhitinimahamitdra; 10, 19, 04: agree. 06: sarvabhitinisamayasarvabhttinisamayamudra; 19, 04: 
post-verse // 8 //; tib.: “‘byung mo thams cad kyi phyag rgya’o. 

135 Tib takes great pains to explain the “Great Heart, which is the Mudra fo All Bhutinis” and is worth 
citing in full: lag pa gnyi ga’i sor mo rnams gcig gi steng du gcig bskyon pa byas pa la lag pa g.yas pa rked 
ba g.yas par bzhag la / lag pa g.yoon pas g.yas gnan pa’i steng du bzhag pa ni. 

136 03: ete mudrabaddhamatrena; 06: an(bh,t)ayabuddhamatranya; 10: anayabarddhamatraya; 19, 04: 
anayabaddhamatre. 

137 03: bhitanimagacchati(nti); 06,10: bhitinyagacchati; 19, 04: bhitinyagacchati; tib.: phyag rgya’di dag 
bcings pa tsam kyis ‘byung mo rnams myur tu ongs ste /. 

138 03: aksimurdhna sphatanti susyanti murcchati va; 06: aksimurddhnisphutamti susyanti siyamte va; 10: 
aktimurdhnam sphayami Sriyate va; 19: aksamurdhnisphitanti mriyate va; 04: aksamurdhnim sphutanti 
mriyate va; tib. {add if-clause} gal te ma ‘ongs na mig dang spyi bo ‘gas shing skams te ‘chi bar yur cig. 
Tib. supports mriyate. MSS 19 stops and resumes below as noted. 

139 03: yava; 10: jadi; 06, 04: yadi; tib.: gal de. 

140 03: sayamatikramti; 06: samayasamayasam; 10: samayasamayetikramanti; 04: samayasamatikramanti; 
tib. dam tshig las ‘da’ bar byed na. 

141 03: -sahitenakrpayet; 10, 06, 04: akrsya japet; tib.: khro bo ‘di dang beas pa dgug pa’i phyir bzla ste. 
142 06, 10: om katta katta krum hrth amuka bhitini him phat; 04, 03: om katta katta srim hrih amuka 
bhuatini him phat; Tib.: Om katra katra srum hrth che ge mo bhutini htm phat. 

143 06, 10, 04: tatah stghram. 

144 03, 04: nagacchati; 06,10: magacchati. 

145 04: murddhna sphutanti; tib.: mig dang spyi po. 

146 03: aksamudhnisphutati susyati mry(p)ate; 06: aksimurddhni sphutati susyanti kriyante va; 10: 
agacchati murcchisphutamti Susyanti sriyate va; tib.: mig dan spyi po ‘gas pa ‘am bskams te ‘chi’o. After 
this line 19 resumes. 

147 Tib.: de nas sgrub pa’i thabs kyi cho ga bshad ba. 

148 03: -cadinena; 06, 19: mandalakam; 04: candane mandalakam. 

149 03: paikam ksagva puspaprakanan; 06: puspaprkarenam; 10: puspaprakarandan; 19: prakakaranadatva; 
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4150 151 


gugguladhtpam datva’” astasahasram japet siddht’ bhavati // punaratrau sahasram japet 
niyatam agacchanti'® // agatayah'** kamaprada bharya bhavati'™ // suvarnapalastam 
Sayaneh parityajati prabhate gacchati '* // evam dine dine masabhyantarare niyatam 
siddhyati’®? // 


nadikile gatva candanena mandalakam krtva dadhibhaktabalim dapayet'*’ // astasahasram 
japet divasani saptaniyatam agacchati'** // agatasya udakenarghodayam tusto 
bhavati’” // evam vadati'® // vatsa kim maya kartavyam iti // saidhakena vaktavyam 
rajyam me dehiti'®! // sa rajyam palayati // vastralamkarabhojanadivyam tu prayacchati 


/ 


162 


$rivajradharagrhe gatva karavirapuspandadyat // gugguludhupena dhiipayet'® // 


04: puspaprakarandam datva tib.: me tog gcal du bkram ste, meaning “flowers laid out {like a carpet}”. 
150 10: dahet; 19: gugguradhtpam dahed; 04: gurgurudhtipam dahed. 

151 10, 04: siddho. 

152 10: punah ratrau; japenliyatam; 03: punaratrau sahasram japet niyatamagacchati; 19: punah ratrau 
sahasrastajapet niyatamagachat; 04: sahasrastam japet niyamatamacchati. 

153 06, 10, 04, 19: candanodakena arghyodeyah; tib. and 03 not present. 

154 10: kaprada; agatasya kamaprada bhavati bharya bhavati; 19, 04: suvarnapalam trayam 
Sayanerapihya...prabhate gacchati; 04: kamapradabharyabhaveti. 

155 03: sayane raparibhyajati prabhate gacchati; 06: Sayane rapityajya prabhatagacchati; 10: sSayane 
rapibhyapibhya prabhavagacchati; 04: tib.: gser srang brgya mal du dor nas tho rangs kyi ‘gro bar byed do; 
em.: Sayane parityajya prabhate gacchati; tib.: gser srang brgya mal du dor nas. 

156 03: masabhyantare niyatam sidhyati; 06: masadayatibhyantare niyutasiddhyati; 10: masa dayati 
abhyantare niyatam sidhyati; 19, 04: evam dine dimasadayati antare; tib.: nyi ma re re ‘di Itar byas na zla ba 
gcig gi bar du nges par ‘grub bo. 

157 03, 04: dadhibhaktabalaindapayet; 06: dadhibhaktav(b)tlam; 10: mandalam krtva dadhibhaktivalim 
bhakti; tib.: zho dang ;bras chan gyis gtor m ar byin. NOTE:Here 19 stops only to resume below. A folio 
appears to be missing though the numbering is unaltered. 

158 03: astasahasram japet divasani saptaniyatamagacchati; 06, 10 astasahasram japet saptame divase 
niyatam agacchati; 04: astasahasram japet saptadivasa niyavatteh saptame divaniyatamagacchati; tib. 
condenses: nyi ma bdun na nges par ‘ong ngo’. 

159 03: agatasya udakenarghodayam tusto bhavati; 06: agatayascandanodakenarghodaya; 10: 
agatayascandanidakenarghodayah; 04: agatayascandanodakenarghodeyah tusto bhavati; tib.:’ongs nas tsan 
dan gyi chu’i mchod yon byin na dga’ bar gyur te. 

160 04: tatrevam vadati. 

161 03: sa Adhakena vaktavyam rajyamndadahiti; 06: sadhakena vaktavyam mjyam me dehiti; 10: 
sadhakena vaktammajyam me dahiti; 04: sadhakena vaktavyamajyam me dehiti; tib.: sgrub ba po yis rgyal 
srid slad cig ces smra’o. 

162 03: sa rajyam palayati vastralamkarabhojanadivyantu prayacchati; 06: sa rajyam dadati / sa 
rastamapiyayaktivastralamkaram bhojanadi aprayacchati; 10: sa rajyam dadati sa rastramapiyaceti / 
vastalamkarabhojanadi anuprayacchati; 04: sa rajyam dadati sa rastra / mapidyacati vastralamkarabhojnadi 
anuprayacchati; tib.: de nas yul ‘khor yang yongs su skyod bar byed do / gos dang dang rgyan dan bza’ ba 
la sogs ba ‘thun par sbyin par byed do; emend.: sa rajyam palayati / vastralamkarabhojanadivyantu 
prayacchati. 

163 03: srivajradharagrhe gatva karavirapuspandadyat / gugguludhipena dhtipayet; 06: srivajaparagurutve 
gatva candanena mandalakam krtva karavirapuspam dadyat; 10: atha Srivajradharagurutvam gatva 
candanenamandalakam krtva karaviripuspam dadyat; 04: srivajradharaguritve gatva candanena 


1D. 


astasahasram japet siddho bhavati'™ // punaratrau sahasram japet // niyatam agacchati!® // 
agatasya kususya asanam dadyat'® // svagata iti vaktavyam'®”’ // bharya bhavasveti'® // 
divyarasarasayani siddhadravyani dadati'® // sarvasatriinpatayati'” // prstam aropya 
svargam api nayati'”' // daSavarsasahasrani jivati!” // 


ql a | 


naditate gatva’” gandhodakena mandalam krtva svetapuspena turuskadhtipam deyam 
astasahasrajapet / siddho bhavati / punaratrau sahasram japet / niyam agacchati /'” 
agatasya puspodakenarghodeyah!”? // bhagni bhavasveti!” // rasarasayani 


mandalamkam krtva karavirapusm dadyat; tib. dpal rdo rje ‘chang gi khang bar song ste / ka ra bi ra’i me 
tog sbyin shing gu gul gyis bdug bas bdugs la. 

164 03: astasahasram japet; 06,10: astasahasram japet siddho bhavati; tib.: stong phrag brgyad bzlas na 
“grub par “gyur. 

165 03: niyatamagacchati; 06: niyatasadhena gacchati; 10: niyatasadhenegacchati; 04 niyatam 
magacchati; tib.: mtshan mo yang stong bzlas na nges par ‘ong ngo. 

166 03: agatasya kusumasanadadyat; 06: agamayah kusumalanavaktet; 10, 04: agamayah 
kusumasanavaktavyam ; tib. ong ba la me dog gi stan sbyin zhing. Follow tib. and 03 for ‘asana’; ‘ma’ is a 
sandhi breaker rendering “offering a seat of kusu grass.” 

167 03: svagata itekaktavyam {poss. vaktavyah}; 06: agatya iti vaktavyam; 04, 10: agateti vaktavyam; tib. 
legs pa ongs so zhes brjod na. 

168 03: bharya bhavasyati; 06: bharya bhavasveti; 10: bharya baveti; bharya bhavasveti; tib.: chung mar 
“gyur. 

169 03: divyarasarasayanadini siddhadravyani dadati; 06:divyarasarsayatani siddhim dravani dadati; 10, 04: 
divyarasarsayanani siddadravyani dadati; tib.: lha’i dngul chu dang bcud kyis len dang / rdzas kyi dngos 
grub ster zhing. 

170 03: sarvasatrimpatayati; 06: sarvasatrinayati; 10, 04: sarvasatrtin anayati; dgra thams cad ‘joms par 
byed do. 

171 03: svargam api nayati; 06: svargtamavilayati; 10: svargam avirayati; 04: svargam avilayati; tib. rgyab 
du zhon na mtho ris su yang khyer bar byed do. Vvil to velayati ‘to send’ is intriguing, but the confusion of 
api for a vi- prefix is understandable. Tibetan confers the api and the Vni. Further, the authors consistently 
use simple verbs when possible. 

172 03, 06: jivati; 04,10: jivayati; le stong phrag bcur ‘tsho’o. 

173 03: naditato; 06: naditate; 10, 04: yaditatraiva; tib.: chu bo’i ‘khram du. Later text appear unaware of 
‘tata’ (shore). 

174 03:gadhodakena mandalakrtva / svetapuspena turuskadhtpadeyam; 06: candanena mandalakam krtva 
Svetagandhasvetapuspena saha turuskadhtipo deyah; 10: candanamandalakam krtva svetagandhe 
Svetapuspena saha turiskadhtpo deyah; 04: candanena mandalakam krtva svatagandhasvatapuspena saha 
turuskadhtipo deyah tib.: spos dgar pos dkyil ‘khor byas nas me tog dgar po byin te / du ru kas bdugs la 
Note: tibetan gives tu ru ks rendered duruska, ‘a kind of perfume.’ Turuska is the attested “turkish.” I have 
added anusvaras here for symmetry. 

175 03: astasahasrajapet / siddho bhavati / punaratrau sahasram japet / niyamagacchati; 06: astasahasram 
japet / siddho bhavati / punaratrau sahajapet / nityatamagacchati; 10: astashasram papetsiddho bhavati / 
punaratrau sahasram japetniyatam agaccati / astasahastram japetsiddhobhavati / punaratrau sahasram 
japetniyatam agacchati; tib.: stong phrag bcu bzlas na ‘grub par ‘gyur ro / mtshan ma yang stong bzlas na 
ngas par ‘ong ngo. 

176 03: agatasya; 06: agacchatayah; 10: agatayah. 03-deyam(h); 06, 10, 04: deyah. Anusvaras and visargas 
are easily confused in 03. 

177 03: bhagni bhavasveti 06: vaktavya bhagini bhagasveti; 10: vaktavya bhagint bhavati; vaktavya 
bhagint bhavasveti; tib.: bsgo na sring mor ‘gyur ro. 
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siddhadravyani'”* dadati // yojanasahasram gatva striyam anayitva dadati '” // 


Sinyadevayatane gatva yathoktabalipujam'® krtva astasahasram japet // siddho 
bhavati'*' // punaratrau balim datva sahasram japet // niyatamagacchati // agatasya 
kamayitavya bharya bhavati'® // dine dine dinaram sahasram dadati prstam aropya 
sumerum api nayanti'®* // punar api rajyam'™* dadati // rajakanyam va dadati'® // 
paficavarsasatasahasrani jivati'®® // mrte rajakule jayate'*’ // 


nadisamgame gatva mamsaharena karavirapuspam dadyat'** // gugguladhupena 
dhiipayati!* // astasahasram japet / siddho bhavati!” // punaratrau udarapujakrtva’”! 
ghrtapradipam prajvalya sahasram japet // paficaSataparivarena 
mahaniipurasabdenagacchati'” // agatasya tiisnibhavena kamayitavya bhojya bhavati'® // 


178 03: rasarasayani siddhadravyani; 06: rasarasayanasiddhadrvyani; 10: rasarasayanasiddhidrvyani; 04: 
rasarasayena siddhidravyani; tib.: dngul chu dang / bcud kyis len dang / rdzas kyi dngos grub ster. 

179 03: yojanasahasragatva striyam anayitva dadati; 06: yojanashasrad api striyamanam gatva dadati; 10: 
yoganasahsradapi striyam anayitva dadati; 04: yojanasahasradapi striyam anayitva dadati; tib.: dpag tshad 
stong du song nas bud med bzang mo blangs nas ster bar byed cing mtshan mo slar khyer ro. Tib. adds that 
this fine woman is received at night. 

180 03: sunyadevayatane gatva jathokta; 06, 10, 04: sinyadevayatane gatva yathoktam {04 no anusvara}. 
181 03: krtva astasahasram japet / siddho bhavati; 06, 10, 04: krtva puspaprakaranam gugguludhipam 
datva astasahasram japet siddho bhavati; lha khang stong bar song nas ji ltar gsungs ba’i gtor ma dang 
mchod pa byas te stong phrag brgyad du bzlas na ‘grub par ‘gyur ro. Tib. again confirms 03, and thus I 
adopt the shortened form. 

182 03: agatasya kamayitavya bharya bhavati; 06: agata ca kamayita bharya bhavati; 10: agata ca 
kamayitaryya bhavati; 04: agata ca kamayitavyabharyya bhavati ; tib.: ‘ongs pa la ‘dod ba byas na chung 
mar “gyur de. 

183 03: dinaram sahasram dadati prstamaropya sumerum api nayanti; 06: diam suvarnnam dadati / prstam 
aranaya sumerum api nayati; 10: dmaram ca suvarnam dadati / prstam aropya merum api nayati; 04: 
dinanafjusuvarnam dadati / prstam aropya merum api nayati; tib.: nyi ma re re dong tse stong stong ster 
zhing rgyab du zhon na re rab la yang khyer bar byed do. 

184 03: rajya; 06: rajye; 04: punarapi rajyam dada; 10: punar atirajyyam. 

185 03: -kanya va dadati; 06: va’ tiya dadati; 04: dada rajakanyamvantyadadati; 10: va ntya dadati; tib.: 
bkug nas ster te. 

186 03: paficavarsadhaco {illegible, maybe —sato, thus -Sato} sahasrani jivati; 06: paficavarsasatani JIvayati; 
04: pamcavarsasahasrani jivanti; 10: pamcavasasahasrani jivanti; tib.: lo stong phrag Inga ‘tsho. 

187 03: mrte rajakule jayate; 06: yada mryati rajakulajayate; 04: yada mriyate rajakule jayate; 10: 
yadamriyate rajakulajayate; tib.: shi nas kyang rgyal rigs su skye’o. 

188 04: masaharena; sha’i bza’ ba; 03: -puspadandhadyat; 06,10: puspam dadyat tib.: me dog sbyin zhing 
189 03: dhipayati; 06: ptjayet; 10, 04: dhtpayet; tib.: bdugs la. 

190 03: siddho bhagavanti; 06, 10, 04: bhavati; tib.:’ grub par ‘gyur. 

191 03: udarampijakrtva; 06: udarapujapujam krtva; 10, 04: udaram pujam krtva; tib.: mchod pa rgyas par 
byas te. 

192 06: paficasatapranivarena mahantpurasabdenagacchati; 06:paficasatarapivarena mahanupure- 
sabdenagamchcati; 10, 04: paficasatair api parivarena mahanurasavdenagacchati; tib.: ‘khor Inga brgyas 
yongs su bskor nas rkang gdub kyi sgra chen pos ‘ong ngo. Once again a pari- prefix is turned into an api 
particle in later texts but is clearly a pari in tib. and 03. Beware false ‘api’! 

193 03: agatasya tusnibhavena kamayitavya bhojya bhavati; 06: agacatiisnibhavena kamayitvya bharya 
bhavti; 04: agatye ca bhubhavena kamayitavya bharya bhavati; 10: agasya tisnibhavena kamayinayati; 
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yadi pariharam karoti tam vinasyati // dine dine prstam aropya svargam api vinayati'™* // 
punar api rajyam dadati'®* // paficavarsasahasrani jivayati'”® // yada mryate rajrakulesu 
jayate’”” // 


nadikile gatva kunkumena mandalam krtva agarudhtpena dhtpayed / yathoktabalim 
dadyat'”* / astasahasram japet / siddho bhavati / punar api ratrau udaram pijam krtva 
sahasram japet'” / svayam evagacchati mahantavabhasam™ krtva*”’ 
candanodakenarghodeyah / tusto bhavati / vatsa kim maya kartavyam iti” / sadhakena 
vaktavyam mata bhavasveti*” / matrvat pratipalayati’” / paficasataparivarasya 
bhaksalankaravastuni pratidinam dadati*® / daSavarsasahasrani jivati?” / yada mryate 
brahmanakule jayate // 


nadisamgame gatva udaram balipijam krtva ghrtapradipam prajvalya™” sakalaratrim 


tib.: ‘ongs pa la mi smra bar gyur pas ‘dod par bya ste chung mar ‘gyur ro. 

194 03: yadi parharakaroti {marg. anatha {any vinasyati}/ dine2 prstamaropya svargam api nayati; 06: yadi 
pariharam karoti // tesu vinasyati // dine dine prstam aropya svargam api vinayati; 04: var. from 06 only 
‘tam vinasyati’; 10: three lines not present. Tib.: gal te spong bar byed na ‘chi bar ‘gyur ro / rgyab tu zhon 
na nyi ma re re mtho ris su yang khyer bar byed do /. 

195 03: bhavati; 06, 04, 10: dadati; tib.: ster. 

196 03: -shasrani jivati; 06: -Satani jivayati; 04: sahasrani jivanti; 10: -sahasrani jivanti; tib.: lo stong phrag 
Inga ‘tshol. 

197 03: yada mryate rajakulesu jayate; 06: yada mryati rajakulajayati; 04, 10: not found; tib.: shi nas kyang 
rgyal rigs su skye’o. 

198 04, 19: mandalakam. 03: arudhupam krtva / yathokta balim dadyo / asta-; 06: aguridhtipahana asta-; 
10: agurudhtpena dhtipayed asta-; 19, 04: agirudhtpena dhtpayed asta; tib.: chu bo’i ‘gram du song ste gu 
gu la gyis dkyil ‘khor byas nas a ga ru’i bdug ba spyin zhing ji ltar gsungs pa’i gtor ma byins nas stong-. 
Tib.: a ga ru is skt. agaru; 03 scribe missed a syllable. 19 resumes here. 

199 03: punar api ratrau udarakrtva pujakrtva sahasrajopet {first krtva has ‘trouble marks’, poss. japet }; 
06&10: punaratrau udaraptjakrtva sahasram japet; 19: punaratrau udaram ptjam krtva sahasram japet; tib.: 
mtshan mo yang mchod pa rgyas par byas stong bzlas na. Tib. confirms particles. 

200 03: mahantavabhasam; 06: mahantavabhasa; 10: mahantasabhavam; 04: mahantasatbhavam; tib.: snang 
ba chen po byas nas. 

201 10, 19: insert agatayas. 19 stops, a folio was not copied, though the folio sequence is in tact, remains 
sequential. 

202 03: kartavyam iti; 06: kartavyam iti dadati; 10: kartavyam iti vacandadati, 04: -karttum iti vacam 
dadatii. Perfect example of later textual additions to clarify meaning. 

203 03: sadhakena krate {smudging and likely scribal error} vaktavyamiti mato bhavasveti; 06: 
sadhyakena vaktavyam mata bhavesveti; 10: sadhakena vaktavyam ma bhavesveti; 04: sadhakena 
vaktavyam matr bhavasveti; tib.: sdug pa ngas ci bya zhes smrabar byed de / sgrub pa po sam gyis shig ces 
smra bar bya ste / sgrub pa pos ma gyirs shig ces smra bar bya ste {emend po sam gyis to pos ma gryis} /. 
204 03: matrvatpratipalayati ; 06: matr vat pratpayati; 10, 04: matrvatpratipalayati; tib.: ma bzhin du yongs 
su skyong bar byed do. 

205 03: paficasataparivarasya bhaksalankaravastuni pratidinam dadati; 06: paficasataparivarasya bhavati 
kulanyrivvastradipratidinam dadati {the paleographic morphology makes some sense here}; 10, 04: 
paficasataparivarasya kulam bhavati parivastradipratidinam dadati; tib.: ‘khor Inga brgya’i ‘bras chan dang / 
rgyan dang gos rams nyi ma re re zhing ster shing. 

206 03: jivati; 06: jivayati; 10, 04: jivanti. 

207 03: udarabalipayjakrtva; 06, 04, 10: udaram balipajam krtva; 03: grtapradipam prajvalya; 06: ghrtesu 
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japet”®’ // tato ardratrisamaye*” bhitanimahanavabhasam’" krtva agacchati // vatsa kim 
maya karttavyam iti vadati*"' // sadhakena vaktavyam rajyam dadatiti’'” // dine dine 
dinaralaksadadati’’* // daSavarsasahasram jivayati*"* // yada mryate bhiraja jayate’> // 


astabhiitanirajfitkanyah samaptah’’® // 


atha Smasanapravesanim bhitinim utthaya bhagavantah srivajradharapadau sirasa 
vanditva svahrdayam adat*”” // 
om hrih him ah// 
paramahrdayah //*! 
om him katta2 sarvabhitanam samayam anupalaya hana hana bandha bandha dha 
akrama2 bho bho maharaudrismasanavasini agaccha sighram dhrum phat //?'° 


dipam prajvala; 10: ghrtapradtpam prajvalya; 04: ghrtapradtpam prajalya; tib.: mar gyi mar me rab tu spar 
te. 

208 03: saklaratri {Suklaratri}; 06, 04, 10: sakalaratrim tib.: mtshan thog thag. 

209 06, 03: tato ardhraratri; 04,10: tatorddharatrisamaye; 06: ratrisamaye; tib.: de nas nam phyed kyi dus 
su 03 folio 8A is barely legible and 8B is just barely legible. 

210 03: bhittanimahanavabhasamb {appears like bhutaniganumavbhasam}; 06: bhitini mahantam 
vibhakrtva; 04, 10: bhutint mahantakarmaprabhavam; tib.: ‘byung mo snang bchen po bya nas ‘ongs ste; 
recall parallel verses above, same editorial notes apply. 

211 03: iti vadati not found; 06, 04: iti vadati; 10: iti vadadati; tib.: sdug pa ngas ci bya zhes smra bar byed 
de. I include ‘iti vadati’ for clarity and due to its inclusion in tib.. 

212 03: rajyam dadatiti; 06: rajyam me dehiti rajyam dadati; 10: rajyam me dehiti sa rajyandadati; 04: 
vaktavyarajyam me dehitisarajyandadati; de nas rgyal srid byin cig ces smras na. 

213 03: dinaralaksadadati; 06: dinacalaksam dadati; 04,10: dinaram ca suvarnnalaksam dadati; tib.: zhing 
dong tshe ‘bum ‘bum ster ro. 

214 03: sahasrani jivati; 06: sahasram jivayati; 04,10: sahasrani jtvanti; tib.: lo khri ‘tsho zhing. 

215 03: yada mryate bhimikarajiyate; 06: yada mryate sarvabhiimiko raja jayate; 04,10: yada mryate 
sarvabhitiko rajajayate tib.: lo khri ‘tsho zhing gang gi tshe ‘chi ba nas bdag gi rgyal po byed do . 

216 03: astabhutanirajfikanyah samaptah ; 06: astabhutarajfitkalpa; 10: iti bhitadamaramahatantre 
astabhitarajfiakalpah prathama patalah; 04: iti bhitadamaratantraraje astabhitarafijakalpah prathamah 
hadyaya; tib.: ‘byung mo’i rgyal mo chen mo brgyad kyi brtag pa rdzogs sho. 04, 10 place first chapter 
ending here; tib. and others put a section ending here. 

217 03: atha smasanapravesanim bhitini utthaya bhagavanta srivajradharapadau sirasavanditva 
svahrdayamadat; 06: atha pravesini bhitint utthaya bhagavratah srivajradharasya padau sirasavandhitva 
hrdayamadat; 04: atha Smasanapravesini mahabhitini usthaya bhagavantam Srivajradharasya padau sirasam 
vanditva svasvahrdayam madat; 10: atha smasanapravesinima / habhutini utthaya bhabavantam 
Srivajradharasya padau Sirasavanditva svasvahrdayam sadat; 19: iti bhiitadamaratantraraje 
astabhutaranjakalpah prathmo adhyaya tib.: de nas ‘byung mo chen mo dur khrod du ‘jug ba rnams langs te 
dpal rdo rje ‘chang gi zhavs la phyag ‘tshal nas rang gi snying po phul ba. 

218 03: om hrih / paramahrdaya; 06: om hrth htm ah / paramahrdayam; 10: om hrih him ah / 
paramahrdayam ; 04: om hrimh {jrimh} htm ah paramadayam; tib.: om hrth him ha mchog gi snying po’o. 
219 03: om hum kanta(tta)2 sarvabhitani samayamanupalaya hana2 vandha(vaksa) bha(2) akrama2 bho2 
maharaudrismasanavasini agaccha sighra dhri +4t {plus sign in text for an elipsis}; 06: om him hah hatta 
sarvabhutanasaya sarvathagathagatasamayamanupalaya hana hana bandha2 akramatha bho bho 
maharaudrasmasanavamini agaccha sighram dhrim phat; 04: om him kah katta sarvabhitannasayah 
sarvatathagatasamayamanukapalaya hana2 bandha2 akram matha bho bho maharaudrasmasanavasint 
agaccha stghram dhrim phat; 10: 04 except ‘akramya matha2 bho bho maharaudrasmasanavasin1 
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$masanavasini bhitini akarsanamantrah” // 
om bandha2 dhuna?2 vidhana?2 cala2 calaya2 pravisa2 tistha2 samayamanupalaya 
bho Smasanapravesini hum hum phat phat svaha //”?! 

SmasanapraveSsini samayamantrah”” // 
om cala2 dhaka2 mahabhitint sadhako kulapriya sara2 katta2 jalaya2 bhaksa2 
sadru2 him htm phat phat hrih svaha//?* 

damstrakaralr4// 
om ghorasmasanavasini sadhakanukule apratihare siddhipradayaka om om om om 
namah svaha //*”° 

ghoramukhi //””° 
om jarjarimukhi cira2 cintavesi sarvasatrubhayam kari hana2 daha2 paca2 
maraya samakalamrtyu ksayam kari attahasani sarvabhitesvari tha tha tha tha va 
va va va om om om om svaha //*”’ 


agaccha2.’ Tib.om hum katta katta sa rba bhi ta nam sa ma ya ma nu pa laya ha ra ha ra ba ndha dha ba 
ndha dha a kra ma 4 kra ma // bho bho ma ha ro dri smi $4 na ba si ni 4 ga ccha 4 ga ccha si ghram dhum ha 
him phat. 

220 03: not present 06: Smasanavasinim bhitini ankanamantrah; 04: iti smasanavasini akarsanamantrah; 10: 
iti SmasanavasinI mahabhitini akarsanamantrah; ‘byung mo dur khyod na gnas ba mams dgug pa’i sgas so. 
221 [from end of last mantra] om dram hah smasanavasinabhutana bandha dhuna2vidhana2 cala2 
{?}calaya2 pravisa2 tista2 samayamanupalaya bho smasanapravasini hiim2 phat2 svaha {very hard to 
read} Tib.: om bandh dha bandh dha dhu na dhu na // tsa la tsa la // tsa la ya tsa la ya // me pa sha phre pa 
sha // tu ra tu ra // ha na ha na / tistha tistha / sa ma ya ma nu pa la ya bho sma san pra be sa ni hum phat 
phat svaha //; 06: om dhuna2 vidhuna2 cala2 calaya2 pravisa2 hana2 tista2 smayamanupalaya bho bho 
smasanapravesani him him phat phat svaha /; 04: om dhtin2 vidhitin2 cala2 calaye2 pravisaya2 hana2 tista2 
samayamanupalaya bho bho smasanapravesini him? phat2 svaha; 10: om dhuna2 vidhuna?2 cala2 caraya2 
pravesaya2 hana2 tistha2 samayamanupalaya bho bho smasanapravesini him him phat2 svaha. 

222 03: smasanapravasini bhutanisamayamantra; 06: Smasanapravesinisarvabhitinisamayamantrah; 04: iti 
smasane pravesinI mahabhitinI samayamantra; 10: iti smasanapravesini mahabhitinI samayamantrah; tib.: 
“byung mo thams cad kyi dam tshig gi sngags so. 

223 03: 0m 2 cala2 dhaka2 mahabhittini sadhako ekrala priya sara2 katta2 jalaya2 jambha2 bhaksa2 
(maha2) Sadra2 him2 phat hah svaha/ tib.: om tsa la tsa la // dha ka dha ka maha bhi ti ni sa dha ka na pri 
ye Sa ra sa ra Vi Sara vi sara katta katta tsa la ya tsa la ya // bha nydza bha nydza // ram ka ram ka // grihna 
grihna ham him pat hrth svaha //; 06: om cala2 dhart2 mahabhitint sadhas kulapriya satu2 visara2 katta2 
jalyabhyalya2 bhafija2 baksna2 grhna2 him him phat phat hrih svaha; 04: om cala2 dhuru2 mahabhitini 
sadhayam kuru2 pravisatu2 visara2 katt2 jalya2 bhafija2 vakam2 grhna2 him? phat2 hrih svaha; 10: om 
cara2 dhuru2 mahabhitinisadhayam kuru2 pravisatu2 visara2 katta2 jalya2 bhyalya2 bhufija2 vanga2 
grhna2 him him phat phat hrth svaha. 

224 03: dramstakarali; 06: dramstra karali; 04: dramstrakarali. 10: iti drastakalart; Tib.: mche ba gtsigs ma 
(she with bared teeth’), Note: accd to Candra, mche gtsigs pa means karala, mche ba means damstra. 

225 03: om ghora smasanavasini sadhakanukulam apratihara sidhipradayaka om om om om namah svaha; 
tib.: om go ra mu khi sma sa na pa si ni sa dha ka a nu ku le a pra ti ha ta sid dhi dha pa ti ke om om om om 
namah svaha //; 06: om ghoramukhismasanavasini sadhakan kule aprahatasidhidahika om om om om 
namah svaha; 04: om ghoramukhi smasanavasini sadhakankula apratihatasiddhidayike om om om om 
namah svaha; 10: {start of line, notice loss of mantra form, no om} drastakararidyolamukhismasana- 
vasinisadham kuru apratihatasiddhidayike om om om om namah svaha. 

226 03: ghoramukhi; 06, 10: dyoramukhi; 04: ghoramukhi2; Tib.: gdong drag mo. 

227 03: om jhiramukhi vi(ci)je2 vi(ci)jarcavisa {?} sarvasatrubhayam kari hana2 daha2 pata2 
marayasamasavamrtyuksayam kari sarvanasabhayam kari attahasani sarvabhutesvari tha tha tha dha hda 
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jarjarimukhi’’* // 
om kamalalocani manusyavatsale sarvaduhkhanasini sadhakapriye jaya2 
divyaripini grhna2 jhah him him phat phat namah svaha //?” 
kamalalocani **°// 
om vikatamukhi damstrakarali jvalitalocani sarvayaksabhayam kari dhava2 
gaccha2 bho bho sadhaka kim afijapayasi svaha //”*' 
vikatamukht //? 
om dhudhari karnapisacani kaha2 dhuna2 mahasurapujite chinda2 
mahakarnapisacini bho bho sadhaka kim karomiii him2 phat2 svaha//?* 


dha om om om om svaha/ Tib.: om dza rdza ri mu khi/ tsi ra tsi ra / tsin dha a ve sa / sar ba sha trum bha 
yam ka ri / ha na ha na/ daha daha / pa tsa pa tsa ma ra ya ma ra ya / ma ma 4 ka la mri tyu ksa yam kari 
sar ba na ga ri bha yam ka ria tta ha si ni sa bhu te shwa ri / tha tha tha tha / dha dha dha dha / om om om 
om sva ha /; 06: om jarjjaramukhi cira citarcaye / sarvaSatribhayam kari hana2 daha2 paca2 maraya 
samakalamrtya ksayam kari attahasani . sarvabhtteri tha tha tha tha ‘va va va va ‘ om om om om sva ha; 
04: om jarjjaramukhi cira2 viracitarccaye sarvasatrubhayam kari hana2 daha2 paca2 maraya2 
mamakalamrtya ksayam kari sarvanagabhayam attatuhasini sarvabhiteri tha tha tha tha va va va va om om 
om om svaha; 10: om jarjalamukhi ciri2 viracitarviye sarvasatribhayam kari hana2 daha2 paca2 maraya2 
samakalamrtyu ksayam kari sarvananabhayam kari atttahasani [sic] sarvabhiteri tha tha tha tha va va va va 
om om om omsvaha /. 

228 03: janjiri or jarjiri; tib.: rgan mo gdong gi’o {rgan mo in Candra reads jarjarika}; 06: jarjjaramukhi; 
04: jarjjamukhi 3; 10: jarjjamukht . 

229 03: om kamalalocani manuksa vatsale sarvaduhkhanasani sadhakapriye / jaya2 divyarupini grhna2 
kajah / hum phat nama svaha /; Tib.: om ka ma la lo tsa ni ma nu su pa ntsa li sarba duh kha ni na sa ni sa 
dha ka pri ye dza ya dza ya / di bya ru pi ni hri gri hna gri hna dzam dzam htm him phat phat namo 

svaha //; 06: om kamalalocani manusyavatsale duhkhavinasani / sadhakapriya yajathayapa divyarupini hrth 
grhnt ktamjah him him phat phat namah svaha /; 04: om kamalalocani manusyavatsare 
sarvaduhkhavinasini sadhakapriye jaya2 divyariipini hrth grhriye jajjah htm2 phet2 namah svaha; 10: om 
kamalallocant manusyavasare sarvaduhkhavinasini sadhakapriye jaya2 divyartpini hrth grhni jaya jarjah 
him phat2 namah svaha /. 

230 04: kamalalocani. 

231 03: om vikatamukhidamstakaralajvalitalocana sayaksabhayam kari dharva2 gaccha2 bho2 sadhak kim 
ajhapayasi svaha; Tib.: om vi ka ta duh ki dam sta ka ra lo dva li ta lo dza ni sarba ya ksa bha yam ka ri dha 
ba dhva ba ga tstsha ga tstsha bho bho sa dha ka nam a dzna pa ya ti svaha; 06: om 

vikatati(bhi? )mukhadrastrakaralik jvalitalocani / sarvayaksabhayankari dhava . gacha bho bho 
sadhakakimajfiapayati svaha /; 04: om vikatamikht dastrakarali jalitalocani sarvayaksabhayamkari dhava 
gacha bho bho sadhaka kimajfhapayati svaha; 10: om vikatamukht drastakarari jvalitalocant 
sarvayaksabhayam kari dhava gaccha2 bho bho sadhakakimajnapayati svaha. 

232 04: vikatamikhi 5 Tib.: mi sdug gdong ma; ‘ugly goddess’. 

233 03: om dhudhuri karnapisacani kaha2 dhura mahasurapujite cchimdda2 mahakarnupisacani bho2 
sadhaka kim karomi hri hum2 phat2 svaha {not clear and marginalia added}}; Tib.: om dhu dhu ra ga rna 
bi sa ci ni ga tya katya / dhu na dhu na ma ha sir ya pu dzi ti dzi nda dzi nda ma ka rna bi sha tsi ni bho bho 
sa dha ka ki ka do myi di // him him phat phat svaha // 06: om dhtidharakarmmapi saciri kahe2 dhuna2 
mahasuryapuhita cchinda2 bhinda2 mahakarmmapi sacini bho bho sadhaka kim karomi hrih him him phat 
phat svaha /; 04: om dhudharakarmapisacini kaha2 dhurna2 mahastrapijite chinda2 bhinda2 mahakarma 
pisacini bho bho sadhaka kimkaromi hrih him? phat2 svaha; 19: resumes —mahasurapijite cchinda2 bhinda 
mahakarmapisacini bho bho sadhaka kim karomi jhrimh him2 phat svaha; 10: om 
dhiidharakarmmapisacini kaha2 dhnu2 mahasurapujite cchindra2 bhindra2 mahakarmapisacini bho bho 
sadhaka kim karomi hrth him? phat2 svaha /. 
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dhudhari?™* // 
om dhuni3 sara2 katta3 jambhaya3 stambhaya3 mohaya3 vidyutkarali 
apratihatavarasiddhidayike ha3 him phat svaha //?*° 

vidyutkaralam?* // 
om somamukhi akarsaya3 sarvabhutanam jaya3 bho bho mahasadhaka tistha3 
samayamanipalaya sadhu3 kimafijapayasi kili3 svaha //”*’ 

somamukhi*** // astamahasmasanapravesinimantrah”” // 


athato mahasmasanapravesini mudra laksanam vyakhyamah””’ // 


anyonyamustikrtva tarjanidvayam prasarayet™' // bhiitinisamayamudra” // asyaiva 


234 04: dhudhara; 19: dhidhava 5Tib.: spyod dam ma . 

235 03: om dhudhuni3 sara2 katta3 jambhaya3 stambhaya2 mohaye3 vidyatkaralam / 
apratihatavarasidhidayike ha3 hum phat svaha; Tib.: om sa ra sa ra katt katt bha nyja ya stam bha ya / mo 
ha ya mo ha ya bi dbut ka ra li a pra ti ha ta ba ri si di di yi ke ha ha ha htm phat svaha //; 06: om dhuni 
dhuni sara2 katta2 jambhaya2 stambhaya2 mohaya2 vidyukacasi apratihatavarasiddhidayike ha ha ha him 
phat svaha; 19, 04: om dhuni2 sara2 katta2 jambhaya2 mohaya2 vidyutkarali apratihatavalasiddhidayike 
ha2 him svaha;10: om dhuni2 sara2 katta2 jambhaya2 stambhaya2 mohaya?2 vidyutkarali 
apratihatavalasiddhidayike ha ha ha him phat svaha. Tib. and 03 possibly agree with dhudhuri, but later 
texts clearly show bija. I adopt late reading and assume the dhudhuri is a hang-over from previous mantra, 
some variation of dhudhri was present at earliest stage. I adopt the earlier numbering of the bijas despite 
divergence with tib.; the text seems to present more numerous bijas from this point. 

236 03: vidyutkaralim; 06, 19: vidyutkarali; 04: vidyutakarali 6; tib.: glog Itar ‘jigs ma, “she who is 
terrifying like lightning”. 

237 03: om somamrsa {emend to somamukhi} akarsaya3 sarvabhitanam jaya3 bho2 mahasadhaka tistha3 
samayamanupalayah sadhu3 kimafyjapayasi kili3 svaha / Tib.: om so mya mu khi a kar sa ya a kar sa ya / 
sarba bhi ta na dza ya dza ya bho bho ma ha sa twa ka ni ti stha ti stha sa ma ya ma nu pa la ya a dznya pa 
ya ti svaha //; 06: om amukasya mukhi akarsaya2 sarvabhitanamtu {?} jaya2 bho bho sadhaka tistha2 
samayamanupalaya sadhu dhusa bho bho kimafjaoaya kiti svaha; 19: om amukasya mukhi akarsaya2 
sarvabhutanam jaya2 bho bho mahasadhaka tista2 samayamanupalaya sadhu2 bho bho kimapaya kili2 
svaha; 04: om amukasya mukhi akarsaya2 sarvabhitanam jaya2 bho bho mahasadhaka tista2 
samayamanupalaya sadhu2 bho bho kimanjapaya kili2 svaha;10: om amukamukhi akarsaya2 
sarvabhutanam jaya2 bho bho mahasadhaka tistha2 samayanupalaya sadhu2 bho bho dimafijapaya kili2 
svaha. 03 and Tib. differ in final part of mantra; but 03 agrees with later texts. 

238 03: somamukhi Tib.: bzhin mdzes ma; “she with a beautiful face”; 06: amukasya mukhi; 19,04: 
amukamukht 8;10: amukamukhi. 

239 03: astamahasmasanapravesinimantra / [symbol] /; 06: astasmasanapravesinimantra; 
ityastasmasanapravesinimantrah; 10, 19, 04: ityastasmasanapravesini mantrah We must note that despite 
numberings, there are ten mantras; eight named goddesses and other mantras are to general charnal 
goddesses; tib. dur khrod ‘jug ma chen mo brgyad kyi sdags kyi tshig go. 

240 03: vyakhyamah; 06: vyakhyasyamah; 19: -mahamudra, vyakhyasyama; 04: vyakhyasyama10: not 
present; tib.: rmam par bshad ba. 

241 03: -tarajanidvayam prasarayet; 06: tarjanidvayam prasarayet; 19, 04: -tarjanidvayam pramocayet; 10: 
-tarjanidvayam praprasarayet; tib.: ‘dzub mo gnyis brgyang ba ni. 

242 Tib.: ‘byung mo’i dam tshig phyag rgya. 
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mudraya avahanam kuryat** // astau mahasmasanapravesini karnapisacinimudra 
bhavati* // vamatarjani prasarayet*” // aghoramukhimudra™® // anyonyamustikrtva 
kanistake dvaye prasarayet // vestayet*”’ // tarjanidvayam prasarya vaktradesi 
niyojayet™® // damstrakaralimudra”” // vamahastamustikrtva madhyamam tu 
prasarayet*”° // jarjaramudra”™*' // asya eva mudraya madhyamabhagnamanamikam 
prasarayet”” // kamalalocani mudra*” // asya eva mudraya anamikapravesya kanistantu 
prasarayet’™ // vikatamukhimudra*® // daksinakaramustikrtva tarjani tu prasarayet*”? // 
dhudhurimudra”” // asya eva mudraya tarjanibhagnamadhyamantu prasarayet”® // 


243 03: asyaiva mudraya avahanam kuryat; tib.: phyag rgya ‘di nyid kyis dgug pa yang bya’o 06: 
athaivamidraya avanakuryat; 10, 19: asyaiva mudraya avahanam kuryad. 

244 03: -smasanapravesina karnnapisacina mudra bhavati; 06, 10: -smasanapravesini karmmapisacini 
mudra bhavati; 19: -smasananivesini karmapisacinI mudra bhavati; 04: -smasanapravesini karmapisacin1 
mudra bhavati; 10: -samasanapravesinI karmapisacini mudra bhavati; tib.: dur khrod du ‘jug ba’i sha za mo 
“byung mo chen mo brgyad kyi phyag rgya bshad ba. 

245 03: vamatarjaniprsarayet; tib.: g.yong pa’i “‘dzub mo brgyang ba ni; 06, 10, 04: vamahastamustim krtva 
tarjani tu prasarayet; 19: vamahastamustim krtva tarjani prasarayet 

246 03: aghora; tib.: gdong drag ma; 06, 04: ghora; 19: ghoramukhimudra // 1 // 10: ghola; 03 only 
preserves aghora. 

247 03: kanistake dvaye prasarayet / vestayet; 06: kanistadvayam pravestayet; 19: kanistadvayam prasarya; 
19: kanistadvayam vestayet; 10: kanistadvyam vestayet; tib.: khu tshur so sor bcangs nas mthe’u chung 
gnyis ‘khyud de ‘dzub mo gnyis brgyang nas kha’i phyogs su sbray ba ni. Tib. describes the mudra more 
clearly. 

248 03: prasarya vaktradesi niyojayet; tib.: kha’i phyogs su sbyar ba ni; 06: prasarya vaktradese niyojayet; 
10: prasaryya vaktradese niyojayet; 19: prasarya vaktradese niyojayet. Notice the later tantra turing des m. 
to desa m. and giving m. loc. ending. 

249 03: drastokaralt; tib.: mche ba gtsigs ma 06: drastakaralt; 19: dastrakarali // 2 //; 04: damstrakarali; 10: 
drastakarala; I follow damstrakaralt from above. 

250 03: madhyata tu prasarayet; 06: madhyamam prasarayet; 19: madhyama tu prasarayet //3//; 04: 
madyamantu prasarayet; 10: madhyama tu prasarayet; tib: gung mo brkyang ba ni. 

251 03: jarjaramudra; tib.: rgyan mo dgong gi phyag rgya [Ic: jajarika, jtrna, vrddha]; 06: 
jarjjaramukhimudra; 10: jarjjalamukhimudra; 19: [marginalia] jarjjaramukhimudra; 04: 

jarjjamukhimudra //3//. 

252 03: asave mudraya; tib.: phyag rgya de nyis las; 06: asya eva mudrayam; asya eva mudra. This pattern 
repeats and tib translation is the same. I will emend 03 to follow 06&10. 03, 06, 10: anamikaprasarayet; 
19, 04: anamikam prasarayet. tib.: gung mo bkug cing srom lag brkyang ba. 

253 19, 04: //4// 

254 03: prasarya; tib.: brkyang ba ni; 06, 10: prasarayet; 19: anamikam prasarayet 04: asya eva draya 
anamikam prasarayet. 

255 03: mukhi; tib.: mi sdug gdong ma’1; 06,10 mukht; 19: mukhimudra //5//; 04: vidyutkaraltmudra //5//. 
256 03: daksinakaramustikrtva tarjita prasarya; tib.: lag pa g.yas pa khu tshur beangs nas ‘dzub mo grkyang 
ba ni; 06: daksinakaramisti kustha tarjantmprasarya; 10: daksinakaramistim krtva tarjani tu prasarayet; 19, 
04: daksinakaramustim krtva tarjaniprasarayet. 

257 06: dhudhuri. 

258 03: tarjantbhagnamadhymapyaprasarya; tib.: ‘jub mo gkug cing gung mo brgyang ba ni; 06: 
tarjanikrtya madhymapravantarya; 10: tarjantkrtya madhyamam tu pravarttavya. 
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vidyutkaralimudra*® // daksinamustikanistikantu prasarayet*® // somyamukhimudra”" // 


astaSmasanapravesini mudralaksanavidhivistaratantrah athato bhitadamaramahatantraraje 
// astau mahasmasanapravesinibhitanisadhanam vyakhyasyamah //?° 


daridranam hitarthaya cetisadhanam uttamam’® // 


[Here ends the only complete manuscript of the text.] 


259 03: karalt; tib.: glog Itar’jigs ma’i 06: karapi; 10: karoli. 

260 03: daksinamustikanistikantu prasararya; tib.: mthe’u chung rab du brkyang ba ni; 06: 
daksinahastamustim krtva kanistan prasaryya; 10: daksinahastantutim krtva kanisthaprasaryya; 19: 
daksinakaramustim krtva kanistam prasaryyam; 04: daksinahastamustim krtva kanistanprasaryya. 

261 04: somyamukhinmudrat {4 6} // 

262 03: astasmasanapravesanimudralaksanavidhivistaratantrah / athato bhutadamaramahatantraraja / 
atamahasmasanapravesinibhitanasadhanam vyasyamah; tib.: de nas ‘dir ni bshad bya ba / ‘byung po ‘dul 
ba’i rgyud chen rgyal / dur khrod ‘jug pa’i ‘byung chen mo ’o; 06: astamahasmasanaparsanivasin1- 
bhitinimudralaksanavidhivistare tatah / athato bhttadamaramahatantrarajya astau mahasmasanapravesin1 
bhitinisadha vyakhyasyamah; 10: ityastasmasane parsannivasanibhutintmudralaksanavidhivistarah / athato 
bhutadamaratantraraje astau mahasmasanapravisinisadhanavyakhyasamah /; 19:: 
ityastasmasanaparsannivasini1 bhitinimudra laksena vidhivistaratantrah // /// athato bhtitadamaratantraraje 
astau mahasmasanapravesini sadhanam vyakhyasyamah; 04: follows 19 but with no line break. 

263 03: hitartha cetisadhanam; tib.: brgyad po sgrub pa’i cho ga ste / dbul po rnams la phan dong du / bran 
mo’i sgrub thabs dam pa’o; 06: hitarthaya cetisadhanam 10:hitarthaya cetinisamuttamam yatha. 
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